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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  this  work  is  to  collect  and  arrange,  in  the 
form  best  calculated  for  ready  reference,  the  Opinions  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  expressed  on  the 
great  constitutional  questions  of  the  age,  not  only  of  late 
years,  but  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  most  recent  period 
of  his  public  career. 

Subsidiary  to  this  design  of  forming  a  code  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Opinions,  which  should  also  be  a  sort  of  dictionary 
of  general  political  knowledge,  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  Editor  to  bring  together  all  the  finer  passages  of  the 
Premier's  orations — all  the  more  important  points  of  his 
official  expositions — his  opinions  of  the  character  and  con- 
flict of  his  cotemporaries — his  personal  explanations  and 
defences — his  views  of  public  life  and  of  public  men ; — in 
short,  to  collect  from  the  hundreds  of  speeches  he  has  de- 
livered in  parliament  and  without  its  walls,  those  passages 
which  are  likely  to  be  considered  of  most  interest  by  the 
general  reader,  and  by  which  also  future  generations  are 
likely  to  test  the  fame  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  an  orator,  a 
statesman,  and  a  logician. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches 
have  never  been  collected,  and  that  the  majority  of  them 
only  exist  in  volumes  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  which 
are  far  too  expensive  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  many — 
and  when,  too,  it  is  reflected  that  the  necessarily  voluminous 
character  of  the  more  authoritative  work  renders  a  refer- 
ence to  its  pages,  for  a  political  purpose,  a  task  of  infinite 
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time  and  trouble— it  is  thought  that  a  publication  in  which, 
with  most  rigid  regard  to  impartiality,  a  collective  view  is 
at  once  given  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  most  pro- 
minent statesman  of  the  day,  will  not  be  unlikely  to  meet 
with  its  share  of  public  approbation. 

As  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
enhancedproportionately  to  its  correctness,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  extracts  have  invariably  been  taken  from 
the  most  accurate  and  authentic  reports.  In  very  many 
cases,  the  Editor  has  himself  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
the  speeches ;  in  others,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  authorised  reports  of  them ;  and  in  every  instance 
the  best  editions,  and  the  most  authentic  publications,  have 
been  carefully  contrasted,  whilst,  wherever  any  discrepancy 
or  difference  has  been  found,  the  text  of  "  Hansard's  Par- 
liamentary Debates"  transposed,  however,  from  the  third 
to  the  first  person,  has  been  adopted, — that  work  not  only 
being  the  recognised  parliamentary  organ,  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  being  understood  in  most  cases  to  correct  his  speeches 
for  its  columns  with  his  own  hand. 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  impartiality  of  this  work  will 
be  another  of  its  recommendations.  In  making  the  ex- 
tracts, the  most  scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  never  to 
injure  a  context.  The  selections,  too,  have  been  made  with 
the  strictest  impartiality.  The  "  Opinions  "  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  have  been  given  without  regard  to  their  contents ;  arid 
whether  they  serve  the  purposes  of  defence  by  the  one  party, 
or  of  accusation  by  the  other,  has  not  been  considered  a 
matter  with  which  the  Editor  was  entitled  to  deal. 

So  far,  it  is  hoped,  the  authoritative  character  of  the 
work  is  vindicated.     With  respect  to  the  objection  justly 
raised  to  works  of  selection  generally,  the  Editor  thinks,  that 
if  he  cannot  claim  entire  exemption  from  it,  he  may  fairly 
insist  that  in  this  case  the  disadvantage  is  fully  counter- 
balanced.    It  must  be  recollected,  that  many  opinions  are 
cited,  which,  having  been  expressed  on  comparatively 
;  ortnnt  occasions,  would  never  find  a  place  ii 
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collection  of  speeches,  however  voluminous  or  ambitious, — 
although  their  delivery  in  the  course  of  calm  and  rational 
discussion,  gives  them  a  decided  importance  over  others 
expressed  in  the  course  of  heated  party  conflict.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Opinions,  arranged  in  this  form,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  brought  together  and  placed  in  imme- 
diate contrast,  so  that  each  variation  or  modification  may  be 
seen  at  one  view.  To  those  readers,  also,  who  are  seeking 
merely  for  Opinions,  the  work  has  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  divesting  them  of  the  verbiage  of  Parliamen- 
tary phraseology,  by  which  they  are  sometimes  almost  con- 
cealed; and,  whilst  every  regard  is  paid  to  contexts,  of 
divesting  them  of  references  to  Parliamentary  incidents, 
long  forgotten,  and  now  perfectly  unimportant,  and  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  contemplated  to  give  the 
reader,  through  the  medium  of  the  notes,  a  synopsis  of  the 
public  events  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  course  of 
his  career,  has  taken  an  active  part.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, however,  insuperable  difficulties  presented  themselves 
to  the  execution  of  this  design,  and  the  idea  was  reluctantly 
abandoned.  Such  notes,  however,  have  been  given,  as  ap- 
peared necessary  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
tending the  expression  of  any  opinion  or  the  delivery  of  any 
speech,  and  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  any  Parliamentary 
incident  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text.  In  order, 
also,  that  the  position  of  the  Premier,  at  the  date  of  the 
delivery  of  any  opinion  may  be  clearly  understood,  a  short 
Precis  of  the  principal  events  of  his  public  career  has 
been  prefixed,  which  is  intended,  however,  rather  to  fix 
the  dates  of  events,  than  to  form  anything  approaching 
a  Biography. 

With  these  Explanations  as  to  its  design  and  execution, 
the  Editor  leaves  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Public. 
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Page    92,  Line  29,  for  "  neceuaYy,"  read 
Page  129,  Lines  8  &  9,  for  "  never  did  the  eye  light,"  read 

"  surely  never  lighted." 
Page  232,  Line  11,  for  "  church,11  read  "  state.'' 


PRECIS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CAREER 

OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


Born  at  Bury,  Lancashire,  February^  1788. 

Married  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  J.  Floyd,  June  8,  1820. 

1809.  First  returned  to  Parliament  for  Cashel. 

1810.  Appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

1812,  August.  Made  a  Privy  Councillor. —  September.  Appointed  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

1817.  Returned  for  Oxford  University. 

1818.  Resigns  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland. 

1819.  Jan.  14.  Proposes  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  for  the  Speakership. — Feb. 
4.  Chosen  Chairman  of  the  Currency  Committee. — May  24.  Introduces 
the  Currency  Bill. 

1822,  Jan.  17.  Appointed  Home  Secretary  v.  Lord  Sidmouth. 

1826,  Feb.  22.  Introduces  his  Measures  for  the  Reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

1827,  April  12.  Resigns  Office  on  Mr.  Canning's  appointment  to  the  Pre- 
miership. 

1828,  Jan.  25.  Reinstated  in  Office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

1829,  Feb.  4.  Declares  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  resigns  the 
representation  of  Oxford  University. — Contests  Oxford  University,  op- 
posed by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  and  defeated  by  a  majority  of  146. — Elected 
for  Westbury.— March  5.  Introduces  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 

1830,  May.  Succeeds  to  the  Baronetcy,  and  is  first  elected  for  Tamworth. 
— Nov.  Resigns  office  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration. 

1834,  Nor.  Summoned  from  Italy  to  form  a  new  Administration,  and  accepts 
office  as  Prime  Miaister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

1835,  April8.  Resigns  Office. 

1836,  Nov.  Elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 

1839,  May  7.  Receives  the  Queen's  command  to  form  an  Administration, 
but  relinquishes  the  task  on  receiving  a  refusal  from  Her  Majesty  to 
allow  any  alterations  in  the  principal  Household  Appointments. 

1841,  May  27.  Submits  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  Want  of  Con- 
fidence in  Ministers,  which  after  eight  nights'  debate  is  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.— Aug.  30.  Prime  Minister. 

1842,  Feb.  9.  Introduces  his  Measure  for  the  Modification  of  the  Corn 
Laws.— March  11.  Proposes  an  Income  Tax,  and  an  extensive  Modifi- 
cation of  the  Tariff. 
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&c.  &c. 


ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Mr.  Canning's  Administration — The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration — 
Mr.  Huskisson's  Resignation — The  Conservative  Administration  of  1834 
—The  Unsuccessful  Attempt  of  1839— The  Whig  Administration— The 
Present  Administration. 

RECURRING  to  the  History  of  Administrations,  we  find  that  a 
minister  invariably,  or  at  least  with  scarcely  an  exception,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  power,  however  confined  his  influence, 
however  long  the  duration  of  his  authority,  has  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him,  when  deprived  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  to  abdicate  his  functions  as  minister  of  the  Crown.- 
I  begin  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole. — He  held  office,  I  think,  for 
the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years.  If  I  mistake  not  he  was 
appointed  in  1715,  and  the  termination  of  his  power  took  place 
about  100  years  from  the  period  at  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
namely,  in  1741.  Sir  R.  Walpole  was  deposed  from  power 
under  these  circumstances : — A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pul- 
teney  which  implied  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  motion  was  negatived  in  favour  of 
ministers  by  a  majority  of  three  ;  and  upon  Sir  R.  Walpole  being 
in  a  minority  upon  the  Chippenham  Election — (the  determination 
of  election  questions  was  then  exclusively  influenced  by  party 
spirit,  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  convenient  modes  of  testing 
the  strength  of  ministers) — notwithstanding  the  slight  majority 
which  he  had  on  the  question  of  confidence,  Sir  R.  Walpole  re- 
linquished office  after  having  been  minister  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  1782,  Lord  North  yielded  to  the  same  influence.  In  that 
year  two  motions  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  John  Rouse,  and  the  second  by 
Lord  George  Cavendish.  One  motion  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  place  confidence  in  the  government,  and 
the  other  was  couched  in  terms  very  nearly  similar.  One  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  nine,  the  other  by  a  majority  of  ten  ; 
but  Lord  North,  nevertheless,  yielded  to  the  necessity  implied  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
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his  authority  also  came  to  an  end.  In  1804,  Lord  Sidmouth 
retired  from* office,  although  he  had  in  his  favour  a  majority 
which  has  been  almost  unknown  in  the  recent  history  of  parlia- 
mentary contests.  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration frequently  had  majorities  to  a  great  extent ;  but  they  being 
reduced  to,  I  think,  thirty-seven,  his  lordship  felt  it  his  duty  to 
retire.  He  considered  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven  as  indica- 
tive of  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1812,  on  the  first  formation  of  Lord  Liverpools 
government,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe  (then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley),  by  a  majority  of  four, 
agreed  to  a  resolution,  expressing  an  opinion  that  a  more  efficient 
administration  ought  to  be  formed.  That  majority  of  four  was 
decisive  of  the  first  administration  attempted  to  be  formed  by 
Lord  Liverpool.  He  and  his  colleagues  resigned  their  trust  into 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  it  was  not  until  attempts  which 
proved  ineffectual  had  been  made  to  form  another  administration, 
that  Lord  Liverpool  was  again  placed  in  office.  The  next  ad- 
ministration which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  that  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  my  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1830, 
on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  Civil  List  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  were  defeated  by  a  combination  of  parties  enter- 
taining opposite  opinions,  and  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  by 
a  majority  of,  I  think,  twenty-nine,  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
the  Civil  List  to  a  Select  Committee.  I  felt  that  the  minority  in 
which  the  government  had  been  left  was  decisive  [of  its  fate.  I 
thought  it  sufficiently  significant  of  the  fact,  that  we  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  therefore  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  myself  felt  it  our  duty  to  retire  from  office. 

The  next  administration  which  also  yielded  to  public 

opinion,  as  signified  by  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
administration  over  which  I  myself  presided  for  a  short  time  in 
1835.  I  did  carry  on  for  a  short  time  an  unequal  contest  in  op- 
position to  the  power  leagued  against  me  ;  but  this  I  must  say,. 
that  the  first  time  I  was  positively  obstructed  in  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, that  moment  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  withdraw  from  the 
management  of  public  affairs. — Sir  R.  PeeVs  Motion  of  Want 
of  Confidence  in  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  May  27,  1841. 

MR.  CANNING'S  ADMINISTRATION*— REASONS  FOR  NOT  JOINING  IT. 
If,  Sir,  I  had  acted  in  consequence  of  levity,  of  disappointed 
ambition,  of  personal  pique,  or  opposition  towards  a  rival,  I  should 

*  Mr.  Canning  having  been  appointed  to  the  premiership  in  the  place  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  met  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  new  capacity  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1827.  The  scene  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  animated  ever 
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feel  that  I  was,  though  not  constitutionally,  yet  morally  respon- 
sible ;  and  that  I  should  have  shown,  by  such  conduct,  that  I  was 
unworthy  the  confidence  with  which  my  sovereign  had  honoured 
me.  But,  Sir,  I  acted  from  none  of  those  motives ;  they  did 
not  form  the  grounds  on  which  I  retired  from  the  public  service  ; 
I  acted  solely  from  principles  which  I  had  frequently  professed, 
and  which  I  considered  to  form  part  of  my  public  character. 
For  a  space  of  eighteen  years  I  have  pursued  one  undeviating 
course  of  conduct,  offering,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  an 
uncompromising  but  a  temperate,  a  fair,  and  I  believe  a  consti- 
tutional, resistance  to  the  making  of  any  further  concessions  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  During  fourteen  out  of  those  eighteen 
years  I  have  held  office ;  and  during  eleven  of  those  fourteen 
years  I  have  been  closely  connected  in  office  with  that  country 
most  interested  in  the  decision  of  those  claims.  The  opinions  I 
held  during  that  time  I  still  retain  ;  and  I  thought,  from  having 

witnessed  within  the  walls  of  Parliament ;  the  House  was  crowded  to  excess, 
the  galleries  were  thronged  with  peers,  and  the  lobbies  were  filled  with 
persons  anxious  to  see  the  new  premier,  "  as  if,"  says  a  spectator,  "  a  change 
of  his  person  must  have  accompanied  his  change  of  place."  At  five  o'clock 
Mr.  Canning  entered  the  House  alone,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  ministerial 
bench.  Immediately  behind  him  sat  Sir  F.  Burdett  and  Mr.  Tierney.  Mr. 
Brougham  walked  up  the  ministerial  side,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  third 
bench,  behind  the  premier  ;  near  him  sat  Mr.  Calcraft,  Sir  John  Newport, 
Lord  Stanley  (now  the  Earl  of  Derby),  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice.  Mr.  Hobhouse  retained  his  seat  on  the  second  opposition  bench ; 
Mr.  Hume  remained  firm  in  that  which  he  had  generally  occupied.  Mr. 
Dawson  (the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department)  sat  on  the 
opposition  bench  ;  but  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulburn,  the  two  other  House  of 
Commons  seceders  from  the  government,  took  their  stations  on  the  second 
row  of  seats  between  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  bar — seats  usually  occupied 
by  those  who  style  themselves,  "independent  members,"  or  who  profess 
"  neutrality." 

It  was  on  the  motion  that  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  Ashburton,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  that  Mr.  Peel  rose,  and  made  a  public  statement  of 
his  reasons  for  refusing  to  join  the  government  presided  over  by  Mr.  Canning. 
Of  the  sincerity  and  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  then  advanced,  politicians  have 
judged,  and  will  continue  to  judge,  according  to  their  political  opinions. 
Whether,  however,  we  believe  Mr.  Peel  to  have  acted  from  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve his  political  consistency  unimpaired,  or  whether  we  take  him  to  have 
been  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  rivalry  and  disappointed  ambition,  it  is 
only  fair  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning  ;  who,  in  condemning  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  five  members  of  the  cabinet  (the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland),  said, 
— "  I  cannot  but  express  my  unequivocal,  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
motives  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel),  and  of  the  candour  with  which  he 
has  expressed  himself;  and  I  do  think  that  hardly  a  greater  calamity  could 
have  befallen  the  country,  than  my  right  hon.  friend's  secession  from  office, 
not  only  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  Home  Department,  but  as  re- 
gards the  important  share  which  he  has  so  long  taken  in  the  great  councils 
of  the  country." 

B    2 
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always  avowed  those  opinions,-but,  above  all,  from  having  while 
in  office  taken  an  active,  and  I  may  perhaps  say  imP°^a  ^^ 

be  tt!Cs1ngteminisTer%f^eTroewn  who^as  likely  to  continue 

°TSaeyd  slider  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  career  I  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  w,th 
the  maintenance  of  my  own  character  as  a  public  man,  to  ac 
quiesce  in  arrangements  which  would  benefit  myself,  by  enabling 
me  to  retain  office,  which,  however,  I  could  not  do  without  acting 
in  a  manner  calculated  materially  to  promote  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  a  question  to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  and 
in  other  aspects  of  political  affairs,  I  had  offered  the  most  de- 
cided resistance.     With  these  views,  and  looking  to  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  which  I  had  always  offered  to  the  proposed 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  act 
as  I  have  done.— Sir,  the  nature  of  that  opposition  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  no  middle  course ;  it  is  founded  on  the  belief  which  I  have 
always  sincerely  entertained,  that  the  removal  of  those  barriers 
which  the  law  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  political  power  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution,  and  with  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Church. 
These  being  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  always  spoken  and 
acted,  I  say,  Sir,  that  I  am  now  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country,  whether  I  had  not  sufficient  reason  to  decline 
acquiescing  in  arrangements  which  were  calculated  most   de- 
cidedly to  promote  that  object,  to  which  I  had  always  been 
opposed.     The  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred  I  consi- 
dered seriously ;  and  having  done  so,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
retire  from  office,  if  my  right  hon.  friend,  whose  opinions  on  this 
subject  were  so  decidedly  opposed  to  my  own,  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  where  he  could  with  more  effect 
than  ever  support  those  opinions. — If  my  own  had  been  doubtful, 
my  duty  might  not  have  required  my  resignation  ;  but  they  were 
not,  and  my  rigid  sense  of  public  duty  has  determined  my  course. 
If  even  the  administration  could  have  remained  in  the  same  state 
as  before — if  it  could  have  continued  exactly  neutral  upon  this 
question,  I  might  have  continued  in  office  ;  but  when  I  saw  that 
exact  neutrality  could  not  be  expected — when  I  found  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  no  more,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  had  become  silent,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  act,  and 
indeed  that  I  ought  to  act,  upon  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind, 
and  not  subject  myself  to  suspicions,  by  seeming  to  have  been 
converted  to  opposite  opinions,  especially  when  the  period  of  that 
apparent  conversion  would  have  concurred  precisely  with  that  of 
the  change  of  administration. 
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I  therefore  determined  to  sacrifice  office,  rather  than  abandon 
that  course  which  I  had  previously  pursued  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  which  I  had  continued  to  pursue  while  in  possession  of  the 
office  which  I  lately  held.— Explanation,  May  1,  1827. 

MR.  CANNING'S  ADMINISTRATION — FURTHER  EXPLANATIONS. 

Whether  the  House  deems  these  grounds  sufficient,  is  a  matter, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  of  subordinate  consideration  to  the  question, 
whether,  having  intended  to  retire,  I  acted  upon  that  intention 
in  conformity  with  good  faith,  and  with  the  respect  I  owed  to  the 
sovereign  who  had  honoured  me  with  his  confidence.  I  would 
much  rather  it  should  be  thought  that  I  acted  precipitately,  and 
upon  insufficient  grounds,  than  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  neglect 
of  duty  to  my  country,  and  of  want  of  respect  to  my  King. 
The  course  I  pursued  was  this  : — I  felt  my  situation  to  be  one  of 
difficulty,  and  I  wished  to  influence  the  opinion  and  conduct  of 
no  man.  The  first  person  to  whom  I  communicated  my  opinion, 
that  I  should  be  unable  to  concur  in  the  new  arrangement,  was  my 
right  hon.  friend  himself,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  mentioned  my  intention  to  retire  to  him,  and  to  no 
other  individual,  and  I  knew  not  the  intention  of  any  other  man. 
I  acted  under  a  sense  of  my  own  situation.  The  moment  the 
subject  was  mentioned  to  me,  I  thought  it  did  not  become  me  to 
act  with  any  reserve ;  having  made  up  my  mind  not  to  require 
that  my  answer  should  be  postponed  until  the  question  had  been 
formally  and  officially  put.  This,  I  am  sure,  my  right  hon. 
friend  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit.  The  29th  of  March  was 
the  first  time  the  subject  was  introduced;  and  I  then  said  to  my 
right  hon.  friend,  "  1  will  tell  you  without  reserve  what  are  my 
feelings  as  to  my  particular  situation  : — they  dictate  to  me  re- 
tirement from  office ;  if  his  Majesty  should  select  you  to  form  an 
administration."  I  am  sure  that  he  will  recollect  that  I  made 
this  statement  without  any  breach  of  that  good  understanding 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  us.  That  information  I 
took  care  to  convey  to  the  highest  quarter,  for  here  again  I 
thought  there  should  be  no  reserve.  My  resolution  was  not 
sudden — I  acted  upon  long  previous  conviction.  The  step  I  took 
was  in  no  respect  precipitate,  and  no  one  ought  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise  at  it.  Decorum  was  due  to  the  painful  situa- 
tion of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  after  what  delicacy  required  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  matter  was  formally  discussed,  I  took  care 
that  no  doubt  should  remain  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  I  intended 
to  pursue.  I  felt  a  sincere  desire,  I  admit,  to  remain  connected 
with  the  late  administration  ;  and  I  stated,  that  if  any  arrangement 
could  be  made  so  as  to  place  the  government  on  the  same  footing 
as  it  was  when  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Liverpool,  I  was  satisfied 
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with  my  situation,  and  wished  for  no  change  nor  advancement.- 
Ibid. 

MR.  CANNING'S  ADMINISTRATION-DEFENCE  OF  THE  SECEDERS.* 

' 


concert,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  did  not 
to  the  advice,  of  others.  But  though  I  acted  without  concert 
with  others,  let  me  repel  the  painful  accusation  preferred 
against  me,  that  I  look  upon  my  late  coadjutors  ma  different 
fight,  now,  to  that  in  which  I  formerly  contemplated  them. 
esteem,  respect  and  admiration,  which  I  felt  for  them  as  my 
collea<mes  in  office,  I  still  retain  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  1  am 
far  from  wishing  that  my  case  should  be  separated  from  theirs. 
I  am  at  this  moment  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  vindicate  them 
from  the  charge  of  concert  and  cabal.  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate 
them  collectively  and  individually  ;  and  to  maintain  that  the 
course  pursued  by  each  of  them  was  not  only  perfectly  justifiable, 
but  that  their  impressions  and  views  of  duty  to  the  public  service, 
and  the  conduct  produced  by  those  impressions  and  views,  ought 
to  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  all  who  may  hereafter  be  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  I  declare,  then,  that  the  charge  against 
these  ministers,  or  any  of  them,  that  they  acted  in  concert  and 
cabal,  is  not  the  truth,  but  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  If 
there  be  any  appearance  of  concert  in  the  steps  they  have  taken, 
it  is  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  concert  at  all. 
Their  course  was  accidentally  coincident  ;  and  if  they  had  been 
base  enough  to  cabal  against  their  sovereign,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  cunning  enough  to  take  care  to  avoid  a  discovery. 
Although  by  command  of  his  Majesty  I  did  communicate  to  one 
of  my  colleagues  the  course  I  felt  bound  to  pursue,  yet  I  never 
did  inquire,  and  did  not  know,  what  steps  that  colleague  himself 
would  take;  but  I  certainly  did  state,  that  if  the  government 
could  be  re-constructed,  if  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  remained  in 
office,  and  if  I  could  reserve  to  myself  full  discretion  on  the 
Catholic  question,  I  thought,  without  giving  any  specific  pledge, 
I  could  give  them  general  support.  But  I  never  communicated, 
for  instance,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  I  never  opened  my  lips 

*  The  party  who  resigned  were  charged  with  having  acted  in  concert,  and 
with  having  "  caballed  to  overthrow  Mr.  Canning,  and  to  force  themselves 
upon  the  King."  Each  of  the  seceders,  for  himself  and  for  his  colleagues 
individually,  denied  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  Mr.  Peel  was,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  particularly  emphatic  in  his  declarations  upon  this  point. 
Professing  as  he  did  great  personal  friendship  for  Mr.  Canning,  he  no  doubt 
felt  that  such  an  imputation  in  no  slight  degree  affected  his  honour. 
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till  the  9th  of  April,  when  the  order  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  administration ;  I  never  knew  the  course  he  meant  to 
pursue  ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  member  of  the  late  government  who  thought  it  right  to 
retire.  They  carried  their  delicacy  and  reserve  to  such  an  extent, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  was  acquainted  with  the 
course  which  the  other  meant  to  adopt. — Ibid. 

MR.  CANNING'S  ADMINISTRATION  QUESTIONED.* 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform? 
Is  it  to  be  brought  forward  in  any  specific  form,  and  supported 
by  the  new  friends  of  the  government  ?  or  is  it  to  be  postponed 
until  all  those  shades  of  opinion  can  be  blended,  of  which  I  have 
this  evening  heard  for  the  first  time  ?  That  question  certainly 
was  with  those  hon.  gentlemen  a  common  bond  of  connexion, — I 
do  not  say  uniting  every  man  in  its  support,  but  undoubtedly 
including  so  many  of  them,  that  from  it  a  great  parliamentary 
party  took  their  colour,  and  derived  their  name.  I  should  have 
thought  that  no  government  that  hoped  for  the  support  of  parlia- 
ment would  have  countenanced  so  essential  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  House,  as  the  party  to  which  I  allude  calls  for. 
If  these  opinions  be  not  countenanced  by  the  new  government, 
on  what  principles,  then,  I  ask  again,  is  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  to  be  discussed  ?  Is  it  to  be  left  as  the  Catholic 
question  ?  I  do  not  say  this  reproachfully,  for  I  know  I  con- 
curred myself  in  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  that  question  ; 
.but  I  ask,  will  it  be  suffered  to  remain  still?  These  questions 
must  produce  the  elements  of  discord  in  the  new  administration; 
unless,  indeed,  I  am  to  gather  from  what  the  hon.  and  learned 

*  On  the  3rd  of  May,  two  days  after  Mr.  Canning  met  the  House,  Mr. 
Dawson  came  down  and  questioned  the  prime  minister  as  to  certain  reports 
which  were  afloat,  that  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  others  of  the  Whigs, 
were  about  to  accept  the  offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  Judge  Advocate 
General,  &c.,  under  his  administration.  In  putting  this  question,  Mr. 
Dawson  violently  attacked  the  coalition.  He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
who  spoke  in  a  strain  of  lively  sarcasm  of  the  disappointments  of  opposition, 
and  the  miseries  of  resignation.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
spoke  carelessly  of  such  assaults  ;  and  said  "  he  was  too  old  a  stager  not  to  be 
able  to  bear  such  attacks  without  excitement,  for  he  had  experienced  them 
from  the  same  quarter  of  the  House  when  those  benches  were  filled  by  persons 
more  capable  of  making  them  than  any  whom  he  was  likely  soon  to  see  there 
again."  Mr.  Peel  followed  the  premier,  expressing,  though  in  milder  language, 
apprehensions  akin  to  those  of  Mr.  Dawson,  attacking  the  Whigs,  and  stating 
his  dissatisfaction  that  the  existing  state  of  parties  had  not  been  more  clearly 
defined.  He  wanted  to  know  the  course  the  government  would  take  with 
reference  to  the  measures  the  Whigs  held  to  be  sacred  ;  and  he  called  upon 
the  leaders  of  parties  to  explain  satisfactorily  what  they  deemed  to  be  their 
relative  positions.  The  tone  of  the  speaker  upon  this  occasion,  and  his 
views  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  government,  will  be  seen  by  this 
extract. 
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Lntlen  an  but  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the  explanation  he 
*ave  was  so  far  from  being  complete,  that  it  has  I  confess,  only 
fncreaTed  my  anxiety  to  hL  something  more  of  the  "jUteo, 
which  he  has  agreed  tosupport  the  new  government.-^  3,1  8 

MR    CANNING'S  ADMINISTRATION-NO  FACTIOUS  OPPOSITION    INTENDED.* 

I  have  not  acted  as  one  of  a  factious  and  rancorous  opposition, 
although  I  certainly  have  stated  what  I  felt  to  be  the  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry.  When  I  see  many  hon. 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  uniformly  opposed  to  government, 
abandoning,  as  it  seems  to  me,  their  principles,  and  taking  seats 
behind  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  about  to  take  office  under  him, 
I  do  say,  that  I  must  refuse  my  confidence  until  I  know  ot  whom 
the  government  is  to  be  composed  ;  and  what  are  the  measures 
which  are  to  give  a  cement  to  the  coalition.  I  expected  naturally 
enough,  under  the  circumstances,  that  a  triumph  was  anticipated 
on  the  two  great  questions  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  .  When  I  heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declare, 
that  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would  be  opposed  as 
before,  and  that  he  would  not  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,f 
I  then'  felt  that  those  questions,  so  far  from  being  in  any  danger, 
had  obtained,  by  the  accession  of  their  supporters  to  a  govern- 
ment prepared  to  oppose  them,  a  most  signal  triumph.  What 
objection,  then,  can  I  be  supposed  to  entertain  to  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  which  secures  the  triumph  of  my  own  principles  ? 
What  rancour  or  personal  hostility  can  I,  who  have  never  served 
for  the  advantages  of  office,  feel  for  the  accession  of  a  party  upon 
terms  which  establish  my  own  principles  with  more  safety  than 
ever?  What  objection  can  I  have  to  a  plan  of  administration 
formed  on  the  principle  of  excluding,  by  those  who  before  did  not 
agree  upon,  any  but  the  Catholic  question  ?....!  was  never 
more  surprised  than  to  find  myself  classed  by  the  noble  lord  as 
one  of  a  factious  opposition.  I  deny  the  fact  —  and  I  utterly  dis- 
claim the  intention  of  giving  anything  like  a  factious  opposition 
to  the  present  administration.  —  May  11,  1827. 

THE    DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON'S    ADMINISTRATION  —  ITS    PRINCIPLES 
EXPLAINED. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  9th  of  January,  whilst  then  residing  in 
Sussex,  I  received,  at  midnight,  a  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke 

*  This  was  spoken  in  reply  to  a  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  who 
classed  Mr.  Peel  as  one  of  the  factious  opposition  to  Mr.  Canning's  government. 

f  Mr.  Canning  had  previously  declared  his  intention  of  opposing  these 
measures. 
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of  Wellington,  stating  that  he  had   been  commissioned  by  his 
Majesty  to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  requesting  that  I  would 
without  delay  return  to   London,   as  his  grace  was  anxious  to 
confer  with  me  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  subject.     I  left  the 
place  where  I  was  residing  that  night,  and  arrived  in  London 
early  on  the  following  morning.     I  waited  immediately  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.     His  grace  repeated  to  me  the  substance 
of  what  he  had  written  ;  namely,  that  his  Majesty  had  applied 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  me  respecting  the  formation 
of  a  new  administration  :  he  said  that  I  was  the  first  person  to 
whom  he  had  applied,  and  asked  if  I  was  willing  to  form  a  part 
of  it  ?     I  then  asked  his  grace  who  was  to  occupy  the  situation 
of  prime  minister?     To  which  the  duke  replied,  that  he  believed 
his  Majesty  intended  that  he  should  fill  that  situation  ;  but  that 
he  had  requested  his  Majesty,  if  such  were  his  intention,  to  post- 
pone his  determination  a  little,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  up  his  mind  on  the  subject.     I  then  stated 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  if  he  were  to  stand  in  the  capa- 
city of  prime  minister,  I  for  one  was  perfectly  willing  to   serve 
under  him  in  any  capacity  ;  and  I  took  that  opportunity  of  stating 
to  the  duke  my  opinion,  that  the  men  most  fit  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  cabinet, — men  whose  principles  were  the  most 
acceptable  to  myself  and  to  the  country, — were  to  be  found  among 
those  who  formed  part  of  Lord   Liverpool's  administration.     I 
stated  to  his  grace,  that  under  existing  circumstances  I  saw  no 
course  so  likely  to  soften  down  the  prejudices  of  parties  as  that 
to  which  I  have  alluded.     I  added,  that  if  I  could  be  satisfied  of 
the  duke's  becoming  prime  minister,  if  his  grace  also  contem- 
plated the  resignation  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  part  in  his  administration.     I  then  sjiid, 
that  if  I  was  at  liberty  to  express  my  opinion  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the   government  should  be  reconstructed,  I 
would  then  do  so,  which  would  also  give  the  noble  duke  an 
opportunity  of  learning  how  far  my  opinions  were  in  accordance 
with  his  own.     I  then  stated  to  the  noble  duke,  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  to  the  talents  of  public  men  in  it,  and  the  general 
condition  of  our  foreign   and  commercial   relations,  I  did  not 
think  it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  withhold  my  opinion  that  the 
country  could  not  be  governed  upon  any  exclusive  principles.     I 
stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  narrow  our  views  to  the  mere 
personal  opinions  which  might  be  entertained  by  political  men, 
but  that  we  must  carry  them  much  further ;  and  looking,  as  I 
said,  to  the  state  of  the  country  generally,  and  to  the  state  of 
this  House  also — divided  as  it   is,  in  opinion,   almost  equally 
upon  the  Catholic  question,  the  numbers  being  276  and  272,— I 
believe  it  to  be  impossible,  with  satisfaction  to  the  country,  to  form 
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a  government,  founded  either  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  the 
cSLlic  question  altogether,  or  of  making  the  carrying  of  that 
question  Line  qud  non.  Looking  to  the  agitated  state  of  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
the  crovernment  should  be  formed  upon  such  grounds  as  were  not 
likely  to  promote  one  of  those  interests  to  the  injury  of  another; 
but  that  it  should  be  so  composed  as  to  promote  the  interests  of 
all  Lookino-  also  at  the  state  of  Europe,  and  to  that  part  of  i 
more  especially  which  might  be  said  to  be  remaining  in  a  state 
of  conflict,  I  thought  that  the  course  the  government  should 
pursue  was  a  course  of  moderation,  and  that  it  should  act  as  a 
mediator  between  the  contending  parties.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington then  said,  that  his  own  opinions  on  these  subjects  were  m 
precise  concurrence  with  my  own,  and  that  he  was  happy  to 
find  that  our  views  coincided  so  entirely.— Ministerial  Expla- 
nations, Feb.  18,  1828. 

MB.  HUSKISSON'S  RESIGNATION.* 

In  my  opinion  my  right  hon.  friend  acted  hastily  and  un- 
thinkingly ;  but,  as  an  honest  man,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
declare,  that  I  believe  he  had  no  intention  to  create  embarrass- 
ment, or  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  government,  by  pursuing  the 
line  of  conduct  he  thought  fit  to  adopt.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  his  course  is  one  which  is  calculated  materially  to  embarrass 
the  parties  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government.  If,  when  the 
premier  received  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  letter,  he  had  said,  "  I 
will  not  accept  this  resignation  ;  you  must  still  continue  in  office," 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Would  not  the  feeling 
throughout  the  country  have  been,  that  my  right  hon.  friend's 
services  were  so  extraordinary  that  the  noble  duke  had  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation — that  he  had  in  fact  solicited  him  to 

*  There  are  few  readers  who  require  information  regarding  Mr.  Huskis- 
son's  resignation  of  the  seals  of  the  colonial  department,  which  he  held  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Having  voted  against  the  government  on  a  matter  of 
comparatively  trifling  moment,  (the  franchise  appropriation  clause  of  the  East 
Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill,)  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whose  mind  was 
too  sensitive  to  permit  him  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  trust 
or  confidence,  wrote  in  a  hasty  moment  a  private  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  which  he  placed  his  office  at  his  disposal.  The  duke  took  Mr. 
Huakisson  at  his  word,  or  rather  chose  to  construe  his  letter  into  an  act  of 
absolute  resignation, — laid  it  before  the  king,  and  appointed  Sir  George 
Murray  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Huskisson  endeavour  to 
explain  that  he  had  intended  no  absolute  act  of  resignation,  but  merely  to 
submit  his  conduct  to  his  superior.  In  vain  did  Lord  Dudley  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  personal  and  official  friends  expostulate — no  expostulation 
would  be  received — no  argument  short  of  absolute  apology  would  be  heard — 
Sir  George  Murray,  the  military  man,  went  in— Mr.  Huskisson,  the  civilian, 
went  out.  It  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Huskisson' s  necessary  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  these  points,  that  Mr.  Peel  delivered  this  opinion, 
which,  in  fact,  embodied  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  only  excuse. 
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remain  as  the  only  means  of  carrying  on  the  government? 
Such  would  have  been  the  inevitable  construction  put  upon  the 
transaction  ;  and  as  my  noble  friend  has  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  such  a  construction.  .  . 
....  There  was  in  fact  no  alternative  for  my  noble  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  but  to  solicit  one  of  the  ministers  to 
remain  in  office,  or  to  adopt  the  course  which  he  did  by  carrying 
the  letter  to  the  king.  I  grant  that  fair  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  feelings  of  the  individual  minister,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  ;  but  allowance  ought  also 
to  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  my  noble  friend,  who,  having  but 
one  alternative,  was  obliged  to  choose  between  solicitation  or 
acting  upon  the  resignation,  such  as  it  was  ;  and  I  must  say,  for 
my  own  part,  that  I  think  the  noble  duke  was  perfectly  justified 
in  the  course  which  he  took  upon  the  occasion. — Reply  to  Mr. 
Huskissons  Explanation,  June  2,  1828. 

REPUDIATION  OF  CABAL  AGAINST  MR.  HUSKISSON. 

The  insinuations  rather  than  the  direct  assertions  of  the  lion, 
member  who  opened  this  debate,*  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  there  was  some  want  of  confidence  in  the  government 
towards  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  that  advantage  was  taken  of  a 
casual  circumstance  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  services.  I  now 
beg  to  repeat,  that  if  I  were  not  as  firmly  convinced  as  any  one 
can  be  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  if  I  were  not  perfectly 
satisfied  that  such  injustice  never  existed,  nothing  upon  earth 
could  induce  me  to  remain  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

My  right  hon.  friend  has  asked,  whether  a  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocratic interest  did  not  signify  to  my  noble  friend,  that  their 
support  was  only  to  be  purchased  by  the  exclusion  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  from  the  councils  of  the  sovereign?  I  say,  in  answer, 
that  the  time  for  such  an  interference  has  gone  by.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  influence  has  been  exerted;  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  such  an  attempt  were  made,  it  would  be  repelled  in  the 
manner  it  would  deserve.  I  say,  Sir,  that  up  to  the  hour  of  my 
right  hon.  friend's  resignation,  there  was  the  most  perfect  cor- 
diality between  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  and  himself, 
and  that  not  an  idea  was  entertained  of  excluding  him  from  the 
councils  of  the  government  on  account  of  any  influence  or  of 
any  thing  he  had  done.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  been  or  can  have  been  excluded 
from  the  king's  government  by  such  representations. — Ibid. 

*  Mr.  Tennyson,  now  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  M.  P. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  1834-ITS  FORMATION. 

On  the  26th  of  November  last,  being  then  at  Rome,  I  received 
from  his  Majesty  a  summons,  wholly  unforeseen  and  unexpected 
by  me,  to  return  to  England  without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of 
assistino-  his  Majesty  in  the  formation  of  a  new  government.  I 
instantly  obeyed  the  command  for  my  return,  and  on  my  arrival 
I  did  not  hesitate,  after  an  anxious  review  of  the  position  ot 
public  affairs,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  my  sovereign  any  ser- 
vices which  I  might  be  thought  capable  of  rendering.  .  .  . 

Gentlemen,  the  arduous  duties  in  which  I  am  engaged,  have 
been  imposed  upon  me  through  no  act  of  mine.     Whether  they 
were  an  object  of  ambition  coveted  by  me,— whether  I  regard  the 
power  and  distinction  they  confer,  as  any  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  the  heavy  sacrifices  they  involve,— are  matters  of  mere 
personal  concern,  on  which  I  will  not  waste  a  word.     The  king, 
in  a  crisis  of  great  difficulty,  required  my  services.    The  question 
I  had  to  decide  was  this  -.—Shall  I  obey  the  call  ?  or  shall  I 
shrink  from  the  responsibility,  alleging  as  the  reason  that  I  con- 
sider myself,  in  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  labouring 
under  a  sort  of  moral  disqualification,  which  must  preclude  me, 
and  all  who  think  with  me,  both  now  and  for  ever,  from  entering 
into  the  official  service  of  the  Crown?     Would  it,  I  ask,  be  be- 
coming in  any  public  man  to  act  upon  such  a  principle?     Was 
it  fit  that  I  should  assume  that  either  the  object  or  the  effect  of 
the  Reform  Bill  has  been,  to  preclude  all  hope  of  a  successful 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  calm  judgment  of  the  people ;   and 
so  to  fetter  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  the  king  has  no 
free  choice  among  his  subjects,  but  must  select  his  ministers  from 
one  section,  and  one  section  only,  of  public  men? 

I  have  taken  another  course ;  but  I  have  not  taken  it  without 
deep  and  anxious  consideration  as  to  the  probability  that  my 
opinions  are  so  far  in  unison  with  those  of  the  constituent  body  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  to  enable  me  and  those  with  whom  I  am 
about  to  act,  and  whose  sentiments  are  in  entire  concurrence  with 
my  own,  to  establish  such  a  claim  upon  public  confidence  as 
shall  enable  us  to  conduct  with  vigour  and  success  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country Our  object  will  be  the  main- 
tenance of  peace;  the  scrupulous  and  honourable  fulfilment, 
without  reference  to  their  original  policy,  of  all  existing  engage- 
ments with  foreign  powers ;  the  support  of  public  credit,  the 
enforcement  of  strict  economy  ;  and  the  just  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  what  is  due  to  all  interests,  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  commercial.  I  enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  assigned 
to  me,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  responsibility  they  involve — 
with  great  distrust  of  my  own  qualifications  for  their  adequate 
discharge,— but  at  the  same  time  with  a  resolution  to  persevere, 
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which  nothing  could  inspire  but  the  strong  impulse  of  public 
duty,  the  consciousness  of  upright  motives,  and  the  firm  belief 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  so  far  maintain  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  king,  as  to  give  the  minister  of  his  choice — not  an 
implicit  confidence,  but — a  fair  trial. — Address  to  the  Electors  of 
Tamworth  on  assuming  Office,  December,  1834. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  my  being 
placed  in  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  May,  1834,  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  lost  the  services  of  those  members  in  whom 
the  country  reposed  the  highest  confidence  ;  and  it  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  Lord  Grey  was  so  sensible  of  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  secession  of  those  colleagues,  as  to 
resolve  upon  retiring  from  the  administration  himself.  When 
prevailed  upon  to  retain  office,  Lord  Grey  reconstructed  the 
government ;  but  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  loss  his  adminis- 
tration had  sustained  from  the  retirement  of  those  who  had  quitted 
it,  and  to  whose  assistance  he  had  attached  the  greatest  import- 
ance  Who  can  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  loss  of  the  four 

cabinet  ministers,  who  seceded  on  the  occasion  I  am  referring  to — 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James'  Graham,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond — had  a  material  tendency  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  Lord  Grey's  government,  and  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  it?  However,  the  government  proceeded, 
severe  as  was  the  shock  it  sustained  ;  but  scarcely  one  short 
month  elapsed,  before  Lord  Grey  himself,  and  those  immediately 
connected  with  him,  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord  Howick,  retired  from 
the  administration.  It  was  upon  that  occasion  that  his  Majesty, 
anxious  alone  for  the  public  interests,  alarmed  at  these  repeated 
secessions — seeing  that  they  proceeded,  not  from  hostile  combina- 
tions, but  from  internal  dissensions,  or  intrigues, — expressed  an 
earnest  wish  that  a  government  should  be  formed  upon  some 
new  foundation,  combining  men  of  different  parties  in  the  public 
service.  I  believe  that  it  is  no  secret,  that  a  communication  was 
made  by  Lord  Melbourne,  at  his  Majesty's  desire,  to  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  Stanley),  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  myself,  with 
this  view.  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  Lord  Melbourne  discouraged 
the  plan,  and  was  not  desirous  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
entered  into,  because  his  lordship  saw  no  reason  to  hope  that  it 
would  end  in  a  satisfactory  result.  The  other  parties,  too,  I  must 
mention,  were  as  little  sanguine  as  Lord  Melbourne,  that,  by  the 
means  projected,  an  efficient  and  permanent  administration  could 
be  formed  at  that  period.  I  refer,  however,  to  this  transaction  as 
showing  how  deeply  sensible  his  Majesty  was  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  country  was  involved,  and  how  anxiously  he  desired,  by 
every  means  within  his  control, to  obviate  those  difficulties.  The 
government  was  again  reconstructed — reconstructed  under  the 
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auspices  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  I  now  publicly  assert,  in  the  face 
of  parliament  and  the  country,  that  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment rested  upon  the  continuance  of  Lord  Althorp  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
the  consent  of  Lord  Althorp  to  resume  those  functions  was  the 
corner-stone  upon  which  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne  was 
built ;  and  that  had  Lord  Althorp  withheld  that  consent,  Lord 
Melbourne  would  not  have  attempted  to  form  an  administra- 
tion  I  will  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  under  such 

circumstances,  it  was  not  perfectly  natural,  on  the  necessary 
retirement  of  Lord  Althorp  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his 
Majesty  should  review  the  position  of  public  affairs,  and  should 
anxiously  consider  the  question,  whether  he  should  continue  the 
government,  shattered  as  it  was  to  its  foundation,  or  seek  for  an 
administration  constructed  on  a  new  basis. — Debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, February  24,  1835. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  1834— ITS  PRINCIPLES. 

We  are  charged  with  having  some  interest  in  the  perpetuation 
of  abuses.  Why,  can  there  be  any  one  with  a  greater  interest 
than  we  have  that  the  public  burthens  should  be  as  much  lightened 
as  they  can  possibly  be,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  engagements  ?  We  are  represented  as  fattening  on  the 
public  income.  Looking  to  this  country,  and  to  those  associated 
with  it  in  feeling,  is  there  any  gain,  I  ask,  connected  with  the 
increase  of  the  public  burthens,  that  can  countervail  the  interest 
we  have  in  their  reduction  ?  We  have  a  direct,  a  superior 
interest  to  any  other  in  the  correction  of  every  abuse,  and  the 
application  of  every  principle  of  just  and  wise  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  consistently  with  these  feelings,  consistently 
with  a  determination  to  correct  real  abuses,  and  to  promote  real 
economy,  we  do  not  disguise  that  it  is  our  firm  resolution  to 
maintain  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the  limited  monarchy  of  this 
country— to  respect  the  rights  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature 
—to  maintain  inviolate  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land— to  maintain  it  as  a  predominant  establishment,— meaning 
by  predominance,  not  the  denial  of  any  civil  right  to  other 
classes  of  the  community,  but  maintaining  the  Church  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  property  and  of  all  its  just  privileges.  Such  is  our 
firm  resolution ;  we  will  submit  to  no  compromise— and  we  will 
exercise  every  privilege  which  the  Constitution  has  entrusted  to  us 
for  the  legitimate  maintenance  and  support  of  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State.  This  is  the  appeal  we  make  to  the  middle 
classes  of  the  community— to  those  who  are  mainly  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  elective  franchise.  We  tell  them  that  it  is  not  only 
our  determination  to  resist  any  direct  attack  on  our  institutions 
but  that  we  are  also  resolved  that  we  will  not  permit  the  ancient 
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prescriptive  government  of  this  country — the  mitigated  monarchy, 
consisting  of  three  branches  of  the  legislature, — we  are  determined 
that  we  will  not  allow  it  to  be  changed,  by  plausible  and  specious 
propositions  of  reform  into  a  democratic  republic.  We  will  not  allow, 
if  we  can  prevent  it — we  will  not  allow  that,  through  plausible  and 
popular  pretexts  of  improvement  and  reform,  there  shall  gradually 
take  place  such  an  infusion  of  democracy  into  the  institutions  of 
this  country,  as  shall  essentially  change  their  theory  and  practical 
character,  and  shall  by  slow  degrees  rob  us  of  the  blessings  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  under  our  limited  monarchy,  and  popular 
but  balanced  constitution.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  I 
apprehend  we  mean  by,  this  is  the  construction  we  put  upon,  the 
term  "  Conservative  principles;"  and  such  is  the  ground  on  which 
we  make  an  appeal  to  the  country  at  large,  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  principles.  We  tell  all,  in  whatever  class  of  life  they 
may  be,  that  they  ought  to  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  those  principles,  as  any  of  the  politicians  or  men  of 
property  who  are  now  within  my  hearing.  The  encouragement 
of  industry,  the  demand  for  productive  labour,  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles.  The  preservation  of  order 
depends  on  them,  the  maintenance  of  that  security  which  has 
hitherto  led  men  through  honest  industry  to  accumulate  property 
in  this  country,  depends  upon  them. — Speech  at  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall  Dinner,  May  11,  1835. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  1834 — PUBLIC  FEELING  WITH  REGARD  TO  IT. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  since  the  important  events  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  six  weeks,  there  has  been  a  state 
of  calm  and  tranquillity  in  the  country — a  calm  and  tranquillity 
which,  after  the  political  excitement  that  had  prevailed,  could  not 
well  have  been  anticipated.  I  do  not  mistake  the  character  of 
that  state  of  calm  and  tranquillity  :  I  do  not  construe  it  into  an 
indifference  to  public  affairs ;  into  a  lazy  acquiescence  in  any 
government  that  the  king  may  be  pleased  to  form,  or  any  mea- 
sures which  that  government  may  propose.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  calm  and  tranquillity  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and,  if  necessary,  the  most 
determined  resolution.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  present  condition  of 
the  public  mind  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  active  motion,  than 
the  serenity  of  the  ocean  is  inconsistent  with  occasional  displays 
of  resistless  and  overwhelming  force.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  that  if 
the  public  feeling  of  this  country  found  expression  in  words,  it 
would  speak  in  these  or  similar  terms — "  We  are  tired  of  agita- 
tion— (Great  cheering) — we  are  tired  of  that  state  of  continued 
excitement,  the  effect  of  which  in  private  life  is  to  withdraw  men 
from  their  proper  business,  and  in  public  life  is  to  consume  the 
energies  of  public  men  on  other  than  their  proper  duties.  We 
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hate  the  pressure  from  without."— (Loud  and  protracted  cheering, 
which  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.)  '  We  are  con- 
tent that  the  public  will  should  be  expressed  through  authorized 
and  constitutional  organs.  At  the  same  time  we  require  govern- 
ment to  be  administered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the 
true  interests  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  We  require  that  there 
shall  be  a  full  and  patient  consideration  of  every  thing  that  can 
be  fairly  suspected  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  abuse  ;  and  if 
after  such  patient  consideration  the  abuse  be  proved,  we  require 
that  it  shall  be  corrected ;  first,  from  hatred  of  the  abuse,  and, 
secondly,  from  love  and  respect  for  those  ancient  institutions, 
which  abuse  has  the  tendency  to  disfigure  and  impair."  (Cheers.) 
I  believe  that  to  be  not  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  public 
feeling,  and  I  also  believe  that  no  government  can  maintain  itself 
in  the  public  estimation  which  is  not  prepared  deliberately  to  act 
on  such  principles. — Speech  at  the  Mansion-house  Dinner,  Dec. 
23,  1834. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    1834 — ITS    RESIGNATION. 

I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  notifying  to  the 
House  that  I,  in  conjunction  with  all  my  colleagues  in  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  in  conformity  with  their  unanimous 
opinion,  have  felt  it  incumbent  to  signify  to  his  Majesty  that  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  place  the  offices  which  we  hold  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  have 
taken  this  course  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  not  without 
the  deepest  conviction  of  its  necessity.  We  felt,  that  being  in 
possession  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  having  re- 
ceived from  his  Majesty  the  most  cordial  and  unremitting  support, 
— looking  to  the  present  position  of  public  affairs,  to  the  present 
state  of  political  parties — looking  to  the  strength,  not  only  the 
numerical,  but  the  moral  strength,  of  that  great  party  by  which 
we  have  had  the  honour  of  being  supported, — we  felt  that  it  was 
our  duty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  continue  the  attempt 
of  administering  public  affairs,  as  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  to  the  latest  moment  that  was  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  public  service,  and  with  the  honour  and  character  of  public 
men.  When  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  reluctance  with  which 
we  have  tendered  our  resignations,  I  believe  I  shall  have  credit 
with  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  that  reluc- 
tance arose  from  public  considerations  alone,  and  was  wholly  un- 
connected with  everything  of  a  personal  nature.  (Great  cheering, 
particularly  from  the  Opposition.}  I  have  a  strong  impression, 
that  when  a  public  man,  at  a  crisis  of  great  importance,  under- 
takes the  public  trust  of  administering  the  affairs  of  this  country, 
he  incurs  an  obligation  to  persevere  in  the  administration  of  those 
affairs  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so  consistently  with 
his  honour.  No  indifference  to  public  life,  no  disgust  with  the  la- 
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hours  which  it  imposes,  no  personal  mortifications,  no  deference 
to  private  feeling,  can  sanction  a  public  man  in  withdrawing  on 
light  grounds  from  the  post  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  sove- 
reign has  placed  him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  evil  in 
exhibiting  to  the  country  a  want  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  that  support  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  can  enable  it 
satisfactorily  to  conduct  the  public  affairs — which  can  enable  it 
to  exercise  a  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  House — a  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  control,  conferred  upon  it  by  the  possession  of 
confidence.  There  is  an  evil  in  such  an  exhibition  of  weakness  to 
which  limits  must  be  placed  ;  and  I  must  say,  reviewing  all  that 
has  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session — 
looking  to  the  little  progress  the  government  has  been  able  to 
make  in  the  public  business  of  the  country — looking  at  what  has 
occurred  on  each  of  the  last  four  nights — to  the  fact  that  ministers 
have  had  the  misfortune,  on  each  of  four  successive  nights,  to  be 
left  in  a  minority ;  adverting  also  to  the  fact,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  supportof  those  who,  not  having  a  general  and  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  government,  yet  have  given  it  a  cordial  and 
honourable  support  on  every  occasion  when  it  was  consistent  with 
their  public  principles  to  give  it  ;*  adverting  to  all  these  consider- 
ations, I  must  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  incumbent  on  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  withdraw 
from  the  responsibility  which  office,  under  such  circumstances,  im- 
posed upon  them.  ...  I  have  been  anxious  to  give  this, 
explanation  as  briefly  as  I  can,  and  in  a  manner  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  give  offence,  or  to  excite  angry  feelings.  For  myself, 
the  whole  of  my  political  life  has  been  spent  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  remainder  of  it  will  be  spent  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  conflicts  of  parties,  I,  for 
one,  shall  always  wish,  whether  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority, 
to  stand  well  with  the  House  of  Commons.  (Immense  cheering.} 
Under  no  circumstances  whatever,  under  the  pressure  of  no  diffi- 
culties, under  the  influence  of  no  temptation,  will  I  ever  advise 
the  Crown  to  resign  that  great  source  of  moral  strength  which 
consists  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  practice,  to  the  principles,  to 
the  spirit,  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  I  am  confident,  that 
in  that  adherence  will  be  found  the  surest  safeguard  against  any 
impending  or  eventual  danger ;  and  it  is  because  I  entertain  that 
belief,  that  I,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues, 
consider,  that  a  government  ought  not  to  persist  in  carrying  on 
public  affairs,  after  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been  fully  and 
deliberately  expressed,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  because  I  have  that  conviction 

*  Lord  Stanley  and  his  friends  had  not  at  this  time  openly  joined  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  though  they  generally  divided  with  the  Conservatives. 
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deeply  rooted  in  my  mind,  and  regretting  as  I  most  deeply  do 
regret,  the  neces8ity  which  has  compelled  me  to  abandon  r 
Majesty's  service  at  the  present  moment,  that  upon  the  balance 
of  public  considerations  I  feel  that  the  course  which  I  have  now 
taken  is  more  likely  to  sustain  the  character  of  puohc  men  and 
to  promote  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  than  if  I  had 
longer  persevered  in  what  I  believe  would  have  proved  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  conduct  as  a  minister  the  king's  service,  in  defiance 
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parts  of  the  House,  for  a  considerable  time.)— Announcement  of 
the  Resignation  of  Ministers,  April  9,  1835. 

ATTEMPT   TO    FORM    A    GOVERNMENT,  1839.* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  statement  of  all  those  facts  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  the  slightest  reference  to  the  necessity  for  the 
present  explanation.    I  waited  upon  her  Majesty  by  her  Majesty's 
desire,  at  two   o'clock   on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May.     Her 
Majesty  had  previously  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  had 
invited  him  to  assist  her  Majesty  in  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment.   The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  informed  her  Majesty,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  chief  difficulties  a  government  would  have  to 
encounter,  would  be  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  therefore, 
partly  upon  other  considerations,  but  chiefly  on  that  account, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  advised  her  Majesty  to  send  for  one  who 
would  have  the  advantage  of  appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  her  Majesty's  minister ;  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  my 
name  as  that  of  the  person  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  task. 
I  waited  upon  the  Queen,  and  was  asked  by  her  Majesty,  whe- 
ther I  was  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  an  adminis- 
tration ?     Her  Majesty  observed  to  me,  that  she  had  parted  with 
the  administration  which  had  just  resigned,  with  great  regret. 
Her  Majesty  said,  that  her  late  ministry  had  given  her  entire  sa- 
tisfaction ;  but  that  it  had  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
their  resignation,  that  her  Majesty  should  take  some  steps  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration.      I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  generally,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
could  express  feelings  more  natural,  and  more  becoming,  than  her 
Majesty  did  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  principles 
more  strictly  constitutional  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
government.     I  informed  her  Majesty  that  I  was  not  insensible 
to  the  enormous  difficulties  with  which  I  had  to  contend ;  but  I 

*  The  circumstances  which  followed  Lord  Melbourne's  resignation  in 
1839,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  further 
detail  of  them  than  that  contained  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  explanation. 
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stated,  that,  having  been  a  party  to  the  vote  and  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  led  to  the  present  difficulty,  no- 
thing should  prevent  me  from  lending  to  her  Majesty  every  assist- 
ance in  my  power.  I  thought  a  paramount  obligation  was  im- 
posed on  me  to  take  that  course,  by  the  fact  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  her  Majesty  was  placed.  I  undertook, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  forming  an  administration,  and  proposed 
to  her  Majesty  that  I  should  return  on  the  following  day,  hoping 
that  I  might  be  enabled,  even  in  that  short  interval,  to  present 
such  a  general  arrangement  for  the  formation  of  a  government, 
as  should  insure  the  administration  of  the  chief  executive  offices 
of  the  State,  and  give  an  assurance  to  the  public  that  I  was  deter- 
mined promptly  and  energetically  to  execute  the  duty  I  had  un- 
dertaken. Sir,  I  conferred  in  the  course  of  Wednesday  with  some 
friends,  whom  I  had  the  more  immediate  opportunity  of  sum- 
moning to  my  aid,  and  requested  from  them  permission  to  submit 
their  names  for  her  Majesty's  approval  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
government.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  were  eight  in  number,  and 
were  the  following  : — 


The  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Lord  Ellenborough. 


Lord  Stanley. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
Mr.  Goulburn. 


I  waited  upon  her  Majesty  the  following  day  at  one  o'clock, 
and  submitted  those  names  for  her  Majesty's  approval.  I 
mentioned  to  her  Majesty,  that  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
placed  his  services  entirely  at  her  Majesty's  disposal,  yet  his 
own  inclination  would  be  gratified  if  he  were  permitted  to  be  in 
the  cabinet  without  any  office,  and  take  the  lead  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Her  Majesty  expressed  a  particular  wish  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  should  hold  some  important  office.  I  told 
her  Majesty  that  I  should,  of  course,  submit  that  wish  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I  could  not  doubt  that 
he  would  forego  any  private  inclination  of  his  own,  and  consent 
to  undertake  any  office,  however  important.  No  question  arose 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  administration,  or  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  government  was  to  be  formed  or  conducted,  to 
which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  refer.  It  was  not  until 
Thursday  that  that  difficulty  or  misconception  arose,  which  led  to 
my  relinquishing  any  attempt  to  form  an  administration.  Sir, 
that  difficulty  related  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  the  household 
which  is  filled  by  the  ladies  in  her  Majesty's  service.  Her  Majesty 
conceded  what  could  be  wished  or  expected  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  household  which  is  filled  by  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
holding  seats  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  difficulty  arose 
with  respect  to  certain  portions  of  that  part  of  the  establishment 
which  is  filled  by  the  ladies  of  the  household 
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On  the  Wednesday  evening— that  is,  the  day  before  I  saw  her 
Majesty  on  this  particular  point  —  I    had    an    opportunity  of 
conferring  with  all  those  whom   I  proposed  to  submit  to  her 
Majesty  as  ministers.    I  saw  them  on  Wednesday  night,  at  my 
own  house,  about  ten  o'clock.    I  stated  to  them  then,— and  there 
are  four  of  them  now  present  who  heard  the  communication, 
and  can  give  their  evidence  upon  it— my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for    the   University    of    Cambridge    (Mr.  Goulburn), 
the  member  for  Launceston  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge),  the  member  for 
Pembroke  (Sir  James  Graham),  and  my  noble  friend  the  member 
for  North  Lancashire  (Lord  Stanley),— I  stated  to  them,  and  to 
the  peers  I  have  before  named,  the  course  which  I  meant   to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  household.  I  had  very  little  information 
with  respect  to  the  household,  and  had  very  little  considered  the 
matter  (I  am  speaking  of  the  female  part  of  it) ;  I  really  scarcely 
knew  of  whom  it  consisted.     I  took  the  "  Red  Book"  in  my  hand, 
and  saw  there  the  different  appointments  of  the  household.     I 
said  to  those  who  were  intended  to  be  my  future  colleagues,  that 
with  respect  to  all  the  subordinate  appointments, — meaning  every 
appointment,  without  exception,  below  the  rank  of  a  lady  of  the 
bedchamber, — I  should  propose  to  her  Majesty  no  change  what- 
ever with  respect  to  those.     With  respect  to  the  superior  class,  I 
stated,  that  those  ladies  who  held  offices  of  that  class,  and  who 
were  immediate  relatives  of  our  political  opponents,  would,  I  took 
it  for  granted,  relieve  us  from  any  difficulty  by  at  once  relinquish- 
ing their  offices.     But  I  stated   at  the  same  time,  that  I   did 
think  it  of  great  importance,  as  conveying  an  indication  of  her 
Majesty's  entire  support  and  confidence,  that  certain  offices  in 
the  household,  of  the  higher  rank,  if  not  voluntarily  relinquished 
by  the  ladies  holding  them,  should  be  subject  to  some  change. 
Even  with  respect  to  the  higher  offices,  namely,  the  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  I  did  state,  however,  that  there  were  some  instances 
in  which,  from  the  absence  of  any  strong  party  or  political  con- 
nexion, I  thought  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  propose  a 
change.     My  noble  and  right  hon.  friends  will  confirm  what 
I    assert.     This   passed  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,   and   I 
mention  it  only  in  complete  proof  of  my  intentions ;  being  per- 
fectly willing,  as  I  before  observed,  to  have  transferred  exclusively 
to  me,  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  the  imperfect  explanation 
of  my  views.    I  saw  her  Majesty  on  Thursday,  and  verbal  com- 
munications took  place  on  this  subject.     On  Friday  morning  I 
received  this  letter  from  her  Majesty  at  an  early  hour. 

"  Buckingham  Palace,  May  10th,  1839." 

"  The  Queen  having  considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  cannot  consent  to 
adopt  a  course  which  she  conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  is 
repugnant  to  her  feelings." 
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Sir,  I  did  decline  to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  an  adminis- 
tration on  the  express  understanding  that  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
pointments held  by  ladies  of  the  Court  should,  without  exception, 
be  continued  ;  but  I  did  so  on    public  principles,  and   from  a 
sincere  belief  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  I  was  encompassed   in  attempting  to  conduct 
public  affairs,  unless  I  had  the  fullest  and  most  unequivocal  proof 
that  I  possessed  the  confidence  of  her  Majesty.     It  appeared  to 
me  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  demonstration  of  that 
confidence  was  more  absolutely  necessary  for  a  minister.     The 
duties  of  the  office  of  a  prime  minister  are,  I  conceive,  the  most 
arduous  and  the  most  important  that  any  human  being  can  be 
called  on  to  discharge  ;  it  is  the  greatest  trust,  almost  without  a 
single  exception  in  the  civilized  world,  which  can  be  devolved  on 
any  individual.     Sir,  I  was  ready  to  undertake  the  performance 
of  those  duties  ....  but  it  was  a  public  duty  on  my  part,  an 
indispensable  duty  which  I  owed  to  the  country,  and  which  I  owed 
especially  to  the  Queen  herself  as  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
to  seek   for   every  possible  demonstration  that  I  possessed  her 
Majesty's  entire  confidence.     And  I  do  confess  to  you,  without 
reserve  and  without  hesitation,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  if  the  chief 
offices  of  the  Queen's  household  were  to  be  held  by  the  immediate 
relatives  of  those  ministers  whom  I  displaced — the  relatives  of  my 
future  opponents  and  rivals  for  political  power, — it  did  appear  to 
me  that  I  never  could  impress  the  country  with  the  conviction 
that  I,  as  a  minister,  was  possessed  of  the  entire  confidence  of 
my  sovereign.- — Ministerial  Explanation,  May  13,  1839. 

CONDUCT    OF    THE    WHIGS    IN    OFFICE.* 

I  withhold  my  confidence  from  you  on  every  ground  on  which 
it  can  be  withholden.  I  withhold  my  confidence  from  you  on 
the  results  of  your  public  policy — on  your  own  confession  of  in- 
competence— on  the  testimony  of  your  most  valued  friends.  I 
withhold  my  confidence  from  you  on  account  of  the  constitution 
of  your  government — on  account  of  your  measures — and,  above 
all,  on  account  of  the  principles  which  you  are  now  forced  to 
avow,  in  order  that  you  may  retain  your  majority,  and  therefore 
your  offices.  I  said  that  I  withheld  my  confidence  from  you  on 
•  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  your  public  policy.  I  will  com- 
pare those  results,  not  with  any  remote  period,  not  with  the  results 
of  Conservative  policy ;  I  will  compare  them  with  those  results 
of  which  you  must  be  proud,  if  you  have  any  recollection  of 
events  in  which  you  took  a  share,  and  have  any  respect  for  the 

*  Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  1840,  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller, 
one  of  the  members  for  Devonshire,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
resolution  expressive  of  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne's  government. 
The  motion  was  brought  forward  a  few  days  after,  but  after  several  nights' 
debate  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  308  to  287. 
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character  of  those  by  whose  councils  you  were  then  content  to  be 
led.     In  the  year  1834,  the  minister  under  whose  guidance  you 
carried  the  Reform  Bill  retired  from  office.     You  have  had  an 
unlimited  control,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  months,  over 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  since ;   and  I  call  upon  you  now  to 
render  an  account  of  your  stewardship,  and  to  tell  me  by  whose 
fault  it  is  that  this  country  now  presents  such  a  contrast  with 
its  condition   in  that  year.     You  boast,   that   since  1834  you 
have  effected  many  great  public  measures,  that  reform  has  been 
progressive,  that  no  obstruction  has  been  sufficient  to  control 
the  steady  march  of  your  advance  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  in  1840  trade  should  be  in  an  unsound 
and  unhealthy  condition  ?  that  public  credit  should  be  injured  ? 
that  for  months  your  public  securities  should  have  been  at  a  dis- 
count? Agriculture,  indeed,  has  improved  since  1 834.   Do  you  take 
credit  for  that  improvement  ?  Is  it  owing  to  your  fostering  hand — 
to  your  manly  and  decided  tone  on  the   Corn   Laws  ? — How 
happens  it,  if  Lord  Grey  had  succeeded  in  dissolving  political  and 
trades'  unions, — if,  by  a  firm  administration  of  the  law,  he  had 
suppressed  the  spirit  of  disorder, — if  his  efforts  had  been  attended 
with  complete  success;  if  you, too,  be  justified  in  your  boast  that 
you  have  advanced  in  the  course  of  useful  reform  to  an  extent 
which  no  former  government  ever  went,  or  could  have  anticipated 
— answer  me  this  question  ;  to  what  is  it  owing  that  this  country 
is  now  convulsed  with  political  disorder — that  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination is  spreading  far  and  wide — nay,  that  rebellion  and  insur- 
rection are  rearing  their  heads  ?  If  the  test  of  good  government  is 
the  concord  and  satisfaction  of  the  people  governed,  can  you 
abide  a  trial  by  that  test?    The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Northumberland,  has  said  that  he  had  observed  from  month  to 
month  that  the  supporters   of  the  government  were  gradually 
falling  off.     Have  not  these   defections  been   concurrent  with 
changes  in  the  ministry  ?  with  the  gradual  retirement  or  expulsion 
of  every  minister — (with  one  splendid  exception  I  admit — Lord 
John  Russell) — of  every  minister  conspicuous  for  talent,  for  re- 
sistance to  restless  innovation,  for  a  desire  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve institutions  in  Church  and  State  ?   Let  us  review  the  changes 
in  the  personal  composition  of  the  government  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Grey.     Since  the  spring  of  1834,  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Ripon, 
Lord   Brougham,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  lastly, 
the  noble  lord  himself  (Lord  Howick)  have  separated  themselves 
from  you.     Step  by   step   these   have  been  gradually  got  rid 
of;  and  for  what  reason?    Because  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  them,  in  order  to  conciliate  parties  holding  opinions 
which  they  could  not  sanction.— &>  J.  Y.  Puller's  Motion  of 
Want  of  Confidence  in  the  Ministry,  January  31,  1840. 
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MORAL    STATE    OF   THE    COUNTRY    UNDER   THE    WHIGS. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  state  of  the  country  in  respect  to  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  and  the  contentment  of  the  people.  Account 
to  us  for  the  progress  of  Chartism  and  Socialism.  Lord  Grey, 
speaking  in  1834,  said  that  mischievous  political  combinations 
were  suppressed.  Why  have  they  revived  and  spread  to  a  for- 
midable extent?  Because  you,  the  ministers,  have  encouraged 
them  by  your  example,  by  your  acts,  by  your  principles  of 
government.  You  are  now  encouraging  them  by  your  ex- 
hortations to  agitation.  When  you  make  a  Chartist  delegate  a 
magistrate,*  you  offer  a  direct  premium  to  Chartism.  You  in- 
vert the  relation  of  government  to  the  people  by  acts  like  these. 
Instead  of  being  a  control  over  evil  passions,  and  a  check  upon 
unruly  acts,  you  make  the  government  and  the  magistracy  the 
actual  fomentors  of  disaffection  and  insubordination.  It  is  no 
excuse  that  Radical  corporations  have  recommended  Chartists 
for  the  magistracy  ;  it  is  no  remedy  that  you  afterwards  dismiss 
them,  when  they  disgrace  the  magistracy  by  treir  violent  lan- 
guage and  conduct.  The  evil  is  done  when  the  appointment  is 
made.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or 
to  pass  coercive  laws  of  extreme  rigour ;  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  ordinary  law,  when  enforced  by  a  vigorous 
government,  commanding  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  a 
loyal  people.  But  you  paralyze  that  law,  and  alienate  that  sym- 
pathy, when,  for  the  sake  of  courting  popular  favour,  you  lend 
your  sanction  to  evil  principles,  by  bestowing  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  Crown  on  those  who  profess  them.  You 
confound  and  unsettle  the  public  mind  when,  as  cabinet  ministers, 
you  exhort  to  agitation  as  a  positive  duty.  What  right  have  you 
to  complain  of  Mr.  Oastler  ?  I  do  complain  of  him.  But  you 
cannot  so  limit  agitation,  that  it  shall  be  subservient  to  your  own 
interests.  You  cannot  have  agitation  on  one  side  merely.  The 
men  opposed  to  you  will  tell  you,  that  the  importance  which  you 
attach  to  your  purposes,  they  attach  to  theirs ;  and  the  dange- 
rous, and  I  think  wicked,  agitation  on  the  Poor  Laws  will  be  de- 
fended on  the  principles  on  which  you  rely.  If  there  be  danger 
in  that  agitation,  why  should  there  not  be  in  yours  ?  Mr.  Oast- 
ler, it  is  said,  has  excited  and  inflamed  the  people  against  the 
Poor  Law  :  suppose  he  thinks  the  Poor  Law  a  greater  grievance 
than  the  want  of  the  ballot  ?  If  agitation  is  allowable  to  you,  (Mr. 
Macaulay,)  a  cabinet  minister,  can  you  with  any  consistency 
denounce  Mr.  Oastler  for  the  delinquencies  of  his  agitation  ? 
Then,  again,  take  the  case  of  the  Socialists.  Have  you  given 
them  no  encouragement  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  opinions  they 

*  An  allusion  to  Mr.  Frost,  the  leader  of  the  Chartist  rioters  at  Mon- 
mouth,  in  1339,  who  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
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profess?  Have  you  marked  your  reprobation  of  the  doctrines 
avowed  by  the  president  of  this  society,— the  shameful  doctrines 
that  religion  is  a  fraud,  that  the  right  of  private  property  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  marriage  is  an  unnatural  institution? 
I  do  not  want  you  to  rush  hastily  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Owen, 
but  I  do  require  of  you— (and  there  is  not  one  impartial  man,  of 
whatever  sect  or  party,  who  will  not  join  me)— I  do  require  that 
the  prime  minister  of  England  shall  not  present  to  a  maiden 
Queen  the  patron  and  chief  promoter  of  such  doctrines.  So 
much  for  the  president  of  this  institution ;  now  let  me  put  a 
question  to  the  government  with  respect  to  the  vice-president. 
The  vice-president  of  this  institution  was  Mr.  Pare,  of  Birming- 
ham. I  have  it  also  in  my  power  to  prove  that  the  life  and  soul 
of  this  institution,  next  to  Mr.  Owen,  was  Mr.  Pare.  Now,  will 
the  House  believe  that  this  vice-president  of  the  congress  of 
Socialism — of  the  institution  which  holds  that  the  right  to  pro- 
perty should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  marriage  tie  is  an  unna- 
tural obligation — will  the  House  believe  that  this  vice-president 
occupies  a  place  under  her  Majesty's  government?  The  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  was  presented  to  her  Majesty.  The  vice- 
president  holds  an  office  under  government ;  and  what  office  do 
you  suppose  ?  The  registrar  of  marriages  in  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham !  Now  by  whom  was  Mr.  Pare  appointed  registrar 
of  births  and  marriages?  Birmingham,  I  believe,  is  not  under 
the  operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law  ;  if  it  had  been,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Union  would  have  had  the  appointment.  But  Bir- 
mingham not  being  so  circumstanced,  Mr.  Pare  must  have  received 
his  appointment  from  her  Majesty's  government.  Is  it  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  or  common  decency,  at 
a  time  when  the  principles  of  Socialism  are  convulsing  and  dis- 
gusting the  land,  to  select  for  the  particular  office  of  registrar  of 
marriages  in  such  a  town  as  Birmingham,  the  vice-president  of  a 
society  which  holds  marriage  to  be  an  unnatural  tie  ?  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  president  to  her  Majesty  may  have  been — it 
surely  must  have  been — a  casual,  an  unfortunate  oversight ;  is 
the  appointment  of  the  vice-president  an  oversight  also  !  If  it  be, 
I  hold  you  only  one  degree  less  culpable,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  for  not  ascertaining  the  principles  of  the  men  whom 
you  select  for  such  appointments;  and  how  can  you  hope  to 
discourage  Chartism  and  Socialism,  when  you  exercise  your 
patronage  and  authority  in  favour  of  those  who  are  their  chief  sup- 
porters ?  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  a  more  grievous  and  wanton 
insult  could  not  be  offered  to  the  females  of  those  religious  sects 
for  whose  relief  the  Marriage  Act  was  introduced,  than  the  select- 
ing for  that  particular  office  the  vice-president  of  a  society  which 
holds  the  marriage  ceremony  to  be  an  unnatural  institution. 
The  office  of  registrar  was  held  in  the  same  house  in  which  the 
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congress  of  Socialists  met.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pare  found  it 
necessary  to  relinquish  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Social- 
ists ;  but  on  withdrawing  from  that  office,  he  declared  he  would 
continue  a  member  of  the  board,  and  would  devote  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  interests  of  the  society.  Is  it  fitting  that  such  things 
should  be  done  by  the  authority  of  the  government  ? — and  can 
you  be  surprised  at  the  progress  of  Socialism,  when  the  chief 
patrons  and  propagators  of  it  receive  marked  encouragement 
from  ministers  acting  in  the  Queen's  name  ? — Sir  J.  Y.  Sutler's 
Motion  of  Wantof  Confidence  in  Ministers,  Jan.  31,  1840. 

CONSERVATIVE    REASCENDANCY    ANTICIPATED. 

I  cannot  answer  the  question  you  put  to  me,  "  What  princi- 
ples will  prevail  if  a  new  government  be  formed  ?"  but  I  can 
answer  for  it,  that  if  the  principles  I  profess  do  not  prevail,  of  that 
government  I  shall  form  no  part.  It  may  be,  that  by  the  avowal 
of  my  opinions,  1  shall  forfeit  the  confidence  of  some  who,  under 
mistaken  impressions,  may  have  been  hitherto  disposed  to  follow 
me.  I  shall  deeply  regret  the  withdrawal  of  that  confidence ; 
but  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  incur  the  penalty  of  its  with- 
drawal, than  to  retain  it  under  false  pretences,  or  under  misap- 
prehension which  silence  on  my  part  might  confirm.  It  may  be 
that  the  principles  I  profess  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice,  and 
that  a  government  attempting  the  execution  of  them,  would  not 
meet  with  adequate  support  from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  still, 
I  shall  not  abandon  them.  I  shall  not  seek  to  compensate  the 
threatened  loss  of  confidence  on  this  side  of  the  House  by  the 
faintest  effort  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  other.  I  shall 
steadily  persevere  in  the  course  which  I  have  uniformly  pursued 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, — content  with  the  substan- 
tial power  which  I  shall  yet  exercise, — indifferent  as  to  office,  so 
far  as  personal  feelings  or  personal  objects  are  concerned, — ready, 
if  required,  to  undertake  it,  whatever  be  its  difficulties, — refusing 
to  accept  it  on  conditions  inconsistent  with  personal  honour, — 
disdaining  to  hold  it  by  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  at  present  held. 
Every  stimulus  to  continued  exertion  will  remain ; — every  distinc- 
tion that  my  ambition  aspires  to  will  be  gained.  I  shall  have  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  many  friends  whom  I  honour  and  esteem, 
and  with  whom  I  have  acted  from  my  first  entrance  into  the 
troubled  career  of  political  life  ;  and  those  friends  also,  not  less 
honoured  and  esteemed,  who,  having  made  the  noblest  sacrifices  of 
power  and  political  connexion  to  public  principles,  have  been 
united  to  me  by  an  overpowering  sense  of  public  duty.  Above 
all  other  encouragements,  above  all  other  distinctions,  I  shall  have 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  acting  in  entire  and  cordial  concert  with 
that  illustrious  man  on  whose  right  hand  I  have  stood  throughout 
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the  varying  fortunes  of  the  past  contests  of  recent  years,  who  is 
still  devoting  faculties,  unimpaired  by  time,  to  the  service  of  a 
grateful  country,  and  achieving  a  reputation  as  a  statesmen,  not 
inferior  to  his  pre-eminent  fame  as  a  warrior,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  qualities,  "  rare  in  their  separate  excellence, 
wonderful  in  their  combination,"  which  insured  his  military 
triumphs;  the  same  acuteness,  the  same  sagacity,  the  same 
patience,  the  same  true  courage,  the  love  of  justice,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  noble  simplicity  of  mind,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  Encouraged  by  such  an  example,  and  supported  by 
such  aid,— holding  opinions,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  intelligent  and  powerful 
classes  which  used  to  influence  the  constitution  and  the  march 
of  governments, — the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  commercial 
classes,  the  yeomanry  of  the  country.— I  can  hardly  believe  that 
such  opinions  are  incapable  of  practical  execution. — Ibid. 

SIR   ROBERT  PEEI/S   ADMINISTRATION ITS    POSITION    ON 

ATTAINING   OFFICE. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  on  our  accession  to  office  we  found 
many  difficulties  before  us.     We  found  war  in  the  north-west  of 
India ;  we  found  the  Chinese  excited  to  hostilities  against  this 
country ;  we  found,  I  deeply  regret  to  say  it,  a  spirit  of — I  will  not 
call  it  hostility,  but — of  jealousy  existing  between  France  and  this 
country, — a  spirit  which  has  arisen  of  late  years,  and  which  is 
deeply  to  be  deprecated.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
good-will  which  had  previously  for  some  years  existed  between 
this  country  and  France  should  be  revived — a  good  understanding 
— an  amicable  relation  between  this  country  and  France  and  the 
increased  commercial  intercourse  between  them  is  obviously  of 
the  utmost  importance  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that  no 
concessions  inconsistent  with  the   honour   and  welfare  of  this 
country  ought  at  any  time  to  be  made,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  so  desirable  an  end.     As  the  causes  of  disunion  are  now 
removed, — as  the  Five  Powers,  in  respect  to  the  Eastern  question, 
are  acting  in  concert,  with  united  councils, — I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  good  feeling  which  before  existed  between  us  and  France, 
will  be  completely  revived.     I  think  it  impossible  to  deny  that 
we  found  our  relations  with  the  United  States  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state;  there  having  been,  fora  long  series   of  years,  unsettled 
causes  of  disunion,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  determination.    Above  all,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  we  found  the  finances  of  this  country  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  ;  and  it  has  been  our  duty  to  apply  ourselves  to  the 
proposal  of  those  measures  which  we  conceived  to  be  the  best  cal- 
culated to  replace  those  finances  on  a  sound  and  proper  basis. — 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  March  23,  1842. 
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THE    PRESENT    GOVERNMENT    IN    POWER. 

I  stated  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — I  stated  in  183,5  and 
in  1840,*  what  were  the  principles  on  which  I  should  act  if  called 
upon  to  take  office.  And  in  what  respect  have  I  departed  from 
the  professions  which  I  made  ?  You  told  me  last  year  that  I  must 
be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  that  the  power  was 
denied  to  me  of  enforcing  my  own  principles.  I  declared  then, 
as  I  declare  now,  that  I  consider  office — its  power,  its  distinction, 
its  privileges — as  nothing  worth,  except  as  the  instrument  of 
effecting  public  good.  If  it  is  to  be  held  by  sufferance,  if  it  can 
be  retained  only  on  the  condition  of  abandoning  my  own  opinions 
and  obeying  the  dictates  of  others,  it  will  not  be  held  by  me. 
My  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  it  entails,  is  the  prospect  of  that 
honourable  fame  which  can  only  be  attained  by  steadily  pursuing 
the  course  which,  according  to  the  best  conclusions  of  our  fallible 
judgment,  we  honestly  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

These  are  the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  these  are  the 
rewards  to  which  we  aspire.  What  could  induce  my  noble  friend 
who  sits  beside  me  (Lord  Stanley), — what  could  induce  him,  with 
his  intellectual  powers,  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  with  all  his 
command  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  his  taste  for  its  rational 
pleasures, — what  could  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of 
office,  to  the  toil  of  nightly  attendance  here,  to  the  devotion  of 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  public  duty, — what  could  in- 
duce him  to  submit  to  all  this,  but,  first,  the  possession  of  an  un- 
fettered right  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  conscientious 
judgment,  and,  secondly,  the  aspirations  after  that  honourable 
fame  which  will  be  adjudged  to  those  who  exhaust  their  strength 
in  the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  great  public  trusts  ?  It  is 
not  by  subserviency  to  the  will  of  others,  it  is  not  by  the  hope  of 
conciliating  the  temporary  favour  of  majorities,  that  such  fame  can 
be  acquired  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  noble  lord  has  said,  in  spite 
of  the  rumours  he  has  heard  of  concealed  dissatisfaction  among 
our  supporters,  we  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we  retain  their  confidence,  while  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  pri- 
vilege of  acting  on  our  own  opinions.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  session  to  its  close,  we  have  received  that  generous  support 
which  has  enabled  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  to  carry  trium- 
phantly every  measure  we  have  proposed.  There  may  have  be  in 
shades  of  difference,  there  may  have  been  occasional  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint ;  but  1  have  the  firm  belief  that  our  conduct  in 
office  has  not  abated  one  jot  of  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
friends,  which  cheered  and  encouraged  us  in  the  blank  regions  of 
opposition  ;  and  next  to  the  approval  of  our  own  conscience,  and 

*  Vide  pages  14  and  25. 
C   2 
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to  the  hope  of  future  fame,  the  highest  reward  we  can  receive  for 
public  labours  is  their  cordial  support  and  their  personal  esteem. 
—Reply  to  Lord  Palmerstons  Review  of  the  Session,  August 
30,  1842. 
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BALLOT — THE    PRINCIPLE    OBJECTED   TO.* 

I  should  have  been  astonished  if  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  War- 
burton)  had  attempted  to  introduce  into  this  bill  a  proposition 
that  votes  should  be  given  in  secret.  I  trust  that  I  shall  never 
see  the  day  when  that  principle  is  applied  to  the  electors  of 
this  country — when  those  electors  will  be  so  lowered  in  cha- 
racter, that  they  durst  not  state  their  objections  openly  to  the 
candidate,  and  make  known  their  reasons  for  voting  against  him. 
—Penryhn  Disfranchisement  Bill,  March  28,  1828. 

BALLOT — PRODUCTIVE  OF  ABUSES. 

I  am  sure  that  such  a  principle,  if  adopted,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  far  greater  abuses  and  of  more  hypocrisy  than  at 
present  prevails  ;  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  have  the  least  effect  in 

preventing  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections I  will 

say  at  once  that  I  have  been  always  taught  to  believe  that  an 
Englishman  feels  his  privileges  to  be  more  valuable  when  they  are 
exercised  openly  and  publicly.  I  have  been  often  told  by  the 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  that  public  opinion  is  the  best 
check  upon  every  species  of  abuse ;  but  in  this  case  you  are 
prohibiting  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  by  calling  upon 
Englishmen  to  exercise  their  functions  as  electors  in  secret.  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  will  be 
diminished  by  adopting  the  vote  by  ballot;  as  the  loud  cla- 
mourer  for  reform  might  be  more  easily  bribed  under  such  a 
system  than  under  the  present. — E.  Retford  Disfranchisement 
Bill,  March  5,  1830. 

BALLOT — AS    A    MEANS    OF    PREVENTING    CANVASSES.^ 

One  of  the  effects  which  the  learned  member  (O'Connell)  ex- 
pects from  the  ballot  is,  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  canvassing. 
Does  the  learned  member  consider  that  an  improvement  ?  Does 
he  think  it  an  improvement,  that,  after  a  man  has  been  toiling 

*  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  find  Mr.  Peel  giving  any  opinion 
upon  the  ballot. 

f  The  speech  from  which  this  and  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  was  the 
first  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  a  distinct  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot.  The  occasion  was  Mr.  Grote's  resolution  to  that  effect,  which 
was  rejected,  after  an  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of  211  to  106. 
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for  years  in  the  service  of  his  constituents,  they  should  receive 
him  with  a  dead  languor  and  apathy,  or  that  he  should  return 
among  them  with  the  same  feeling  ?  Does  he  consider  it  an  im- 
provement that  a  member  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  or  of  asking  them 
for  a  renewal  of  their  confidence  ?  For  my  own  part,  far  from 
thinking  that  an  improvement,  I  should  consider  it  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  the  represented  and 
their  representatives, — one  of  the  best  securities  for  an  honest  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  trusts.  It  would  debar  the  constitu- 
ents from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  their  representatives,  and 
it  would  deprive  the  representative  of  the  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  the  humbler  classes  of  his  constituents,  of  ascertaining 
their  wants  and  wishes,  and  asking  their  support  on  public 
grounds.  If  a  man  of  wealth,  station,  and  character,  were  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  canvassing, — in  other  words,  of  all 
personal  and  individual  communication  with  his  constituents, — 
if  he  were  only  to  appear  before  them  on  a  stated  day,  amid  all 
the  confusion  of  a  public  ceremony,  I  for  one  should  consider  this 
boasted  effect  of  the  ballot  as  anything  but  a  recommendation. — 
Mr.  Grote's  Motion,  April  25,  1833. 

THE   BALLOT — ITS   SECRECY. 

It  is  admitted  that  ballot  is  nothing  without  secrecy.  Now,  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  public  functionaries 
employed  in  the  elections  from  knowing  how  a  man  votes,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  many  men  who  will 
dread  that  the  manner  in  which  they  vote  shall  become  known. 
These  functionaries  will,  in  fact,  become  intolerable  petty  tyrants. 
In  order  that  secrecy  should  be  maintained,  the  machinery  must 
be  so  complete  that  the  functionaries  shall  remain  as  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  a  man's  vote  as  any  other  person.  All  will  allow, 
that  if  vote  by  ballot  is  introduced,  secrecy  is  indispensable  to 
any  chance  of  its  successful  operation.  But  do  you  think  that 
the  voters  themselves  will  permanently  conceal  their  votes  ?  Can 
they,  in  the  course  of  gossip  with  their  neighbours,  conceal  them  ? 
Will  it  be  possible  that  a  man  can  conceal  his  vote  from  his  wife  ? 
Where,  then,  is  the  secrecy?  But  suppose  the  secret  inviolably 
kept — suppose  that  never,  in  any  moment  of  conviviality  or  friend- 
ship, of  confidential  intercourse  with  a  friend  or  relative,  does  a 
voter  at  a  contested  election  divulge  the  vote  he  gives, — what  an 
abominable  system  must  that  be,  under  which  persons  cannot  dis- 
cuss with  their  nearest  relatives  how  they  fulfilled  or  meant  to 
fulfil  a  public  trust !  Can  it  be  expected  that  men,  in  their 
private  societies,  in  their  families,  at  their  clubs,  at  the  market, 
are  not  to  mention  that  which  is  probably  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  ?  If  strict  silence  is  to  be  preserved,  vote  by  bal- 
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lot  would  do  more  than  put  an  end  to  public  canvass— it  would 
stop  public  discussion. — Ibid. 

THE    BALLOT   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

The  advocates  of  the  ballot  propose  to  confine  it  to  the  con- 
stituency—but why  I  know  not.  What  is  the  difference  in  point 
of  principle  between  the  functions  of  the  constituent  body  and 
the  functions  which  the  representatives  of  that  constituent  body 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  ?  Are  we  inaccessible  to  the  force  of 
influence,  or  do  we  never,  on  many  of  the  questions  that  come 
before  us,  act  rather  in  conformity  with  party  connexions  than 
upon  abstract  principles  in  reference  to  their  individual  merits? 
Will  it  be  said  by  any  one  member  of  this  House,  that,  upon 
every  question  that  comes  before  us,  we  act  in  accordance  with 
the  abstract  merits  of  that  question,  without  any  view  to  party  or 
the  existence  of  the  ministers  we  wish  to  see  in  power  ?  If  we  are 
to  try  every  question  by  its  abstract  merits,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
can  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  ballot  be  considered  good  for  the 
constituents,  it  should  not  also  be  good  for  the  representatives, 
and  why  the  ballot  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons. — Mr.  Grote's  Motion  for  the  Adoption  of  the  Ballot, 
June  2,  1835.* 

THE    BALLOT — ITS    ANTI-NATIONAL    CHARACTER. 

It  is  a  system  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  institutions,  usages, 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country — with  all  the  maxims 
which  have  taught  them  to  believe  that  free  discussion,  that  pub- 
licity, that  the  light  of  day,  that  public  opinion,  are  the  great 
checks  upon  abuse.  The  people  have  been  habituated  to  canvas- 
sing at  elections,  to  the  solicitation  of  promises,  to  all  the  activity, 
and  all  the  artifices,  by  which,  at  a  contested  election,  one  party 
seeks  to  gain  a  superiority  over  another.  Every  voter's  inclina- 
tions and  intentions  are  known ;  there  is  no  neutrality,  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which  a  vote  is  reserved  until  the  day  of  election. 
This  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  inveterate 
usage  of  the  country  ;  and  all  this  you  hope  to  counteract  by  a 
small  piece  of  cunning  machinery, — by  Mr.  Green's  or  Mr. 
Grote's  ballot-box.— Mr.  Grotes  Motion  on  the  Ballot,*  Feb. 
15,1838. 

*  Mr.  Grote's  motion  this  year  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  173. — Ayes,  144. 
— Noes,  317. 

t  On  this  motion  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  most  admirable  and  statesman- 
like speech,  which  has  been  on  several  occasions  published  in  a  separate 
form  and  very  widely  circulated.  It  embodies  most  of  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  the  ballot,  and  may  be  very  fairly  considered  as  their  political 
manifesto.  The  result  of  the  division  on  Mr.  Grote's  motion  this  year  w 
For  it,  198— Against  it,  3 15. 
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X7NSATISFACTORY  NATURE    OF    THE    "MECHANICAL   CONCEALMENT." 

My  belief  is  that  there  will  be  no  secrecy.     I  doubt,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  you  can  give  any  assurance  of  what  I  will  call 
the  "  mechanical  secrecy  "  of  the  ballot-box  ;  whether  it  can  be 
so  contrived  as  to  guarantee  absolute  concealment.     According 
to  your  hypothesis,  landlords  and  customers  will  burn  with  desire 
to  know  in  what  manner  their  tenants  and  their  tradesmen  have 
voted.     Every  effort  of  mechanical  skill,  every  device  of  vigilant 
dexterity,  will  be  employed  to  discover  the  great  secret.     If  it  be 
discovered — nay,  if  there  be  a  suspicion  that  it  may  be  discovered 
-r-the  ballot-box  fails.     The  fears  of  unjust  punishment  magnified 
by  doubt  and  uncertainty  will  continue  to  operate  on  the  mind 
of  the  voter.     In  order  to  secure  the  success  of  this  system  of 
secret  voting,  it  is  indispensable,  not  only  that  there  should  be 
absolute  secrecy,  not  only  that  there  should  be  the  impossibility 
of  fraud,  but  a  perfect  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  voters  and 
of  the  public,   that  the  disclosure  of  votes,  and  that  fraud  in 
taking  the  votes,  are  impracticable.     Now,  at  every  polling-place 
throughout  the  country  there  must  be  a  ballot-box  placed  in 
some  apartment  casually  provided,  committed  to  the  charge  of 
some  inferior  agent — a  deputy,  I  presume,  of  the  returning  officer. 
The  returning  officer  may  be  a  warm  partizan  in  the  election. 
The  result  of  the  ballot  may  disappoint  the  public  expectation. 
Votes  have  been  promised  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion of  one  party,  but  the  other  has  succeeded.     In   nine  cases 
out  of  ten  there  will  be  a  suspicion  of  unfair  play — an  unjust  one, 
perhaps — but  how  will  you  correct  it  ?     Suppose  there  be  unfair 
play — and  who,  seeing  what  has  been  effected  by  mechanical 
skill,  what  apparent  miracles  it  has  performed,  deceiving  the  senses 
and  bewildering  the  reason  of  men,  can  be  perfectly  sure  that 
the  contrivances  of  your  ballot-box  may  not  be  defeated  through 
superior  dexterity,  combined  with  dishonesty,  in  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  ballot-box  ? — suppose  there  be  unfair  play,  what 
means  can  you  resort  to  of  detecting  it  ?     Suppose  there  be  the 
imputation  of  fraud,  how  can  you  refute  it  ?     You  can  have  no 
scrutiny.     You  cannot  open  the  ballot-box.     Your  pledge  to  the 
voter  is  absolute  concealment  of  his  vote.     Surely  this  is  in  itself 
a  just  objection  to  your  system.     You  not  only  free  the  voter 
from  all  sense  of  responsibility, — you  not  only  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge in  secret  a  public  trust, — but  you  preclude  yourselves  from 
all  subsequent  inquiry,  from  all  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind, 
even  if  there  should  be  a  prevailing  suspicion  that  there  has  been 
dishonesty  and  fraud  in  the  taking  of  votes,  and  that  the  rightful, 
member  has  not  been  seated. — Ibid. 

THE    BALLOT — ITS    INJURIOUS    EFFECTS. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  the  ballot  will  effect  little  good,  it 
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will  do  no  harm,  and  may  therefore  be  adopted  without  danger. 
—I  dissent  from  that  opinion.— In  times  of  perfect  tranquillity, 
the  ballot  might  possibly  be  merely  a  delusion;  but  in  times  of 
great  public  calamity  or  excitement,  it  might  be  the  instrument 
of  irreparable  evil.  There  may  prevail  a  temporary  clamour  for 
war  or  for  peace ;  unconquerable  prejudices  with  regard  to  public 
matters  of  deep  interest ;  there  may  be  false  impressions  pur- 
posely created  by  a  government,  during  the  prevalence  of  which 
it  may  be  deeply  and  permanently  injurious  to  the  public  interest 
to  have  a  general  election,  the  voters  being  freed  from  all  control 
of  publicity.  The  fever  of  the  moment,  the  popular  cry,  may 
deafen  the  influence  of  reason  and  the  influence  of  property  much 
more  effectually  under  a  system  of  secret  than  of  open  voting. 
I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  this  implies  distrust  of  the  constituent 
body — that  it  presumes  they  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  It  certainly  does  imply  that  there  may  be  occa- 
sions when  the  public  mind  is  for  a  season  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  of  passion,  of  unwise  impatience;  and  that  it  is  for  the 
public  interest  that  a  public  trust  should  be  discharged  under 
responsibility  to  public  opinion — to  that  sober  public  opinion, 
which  a  few  months  afterwards  will  pronounce  judgment, — sub- 
ject also  to  the  present  control,  which  property,  and  station, 
and  more  enlightened  views,  may  legitimately  exercise,  and  can 
exercise  with  greater  effect  at  such  seasons  of  excitement  under 
the  present  system  of  voting  than  under  the  ballot.  I  do  mean 
to  imply  this  distinctly  :  and  my  position  is  theoretically  and 
practically  more  sound  than  that  for  which  you  contend ;  namely, 
that  every  voter  is  entitled  to  exercise  precisely  an  equal  degree 
of  influence  upon  the  administration  of  public  affairs — no  matter 
what  may  be  the  differences  in  point  of  property,  or  education,  or 
experience, — and  that  he  may  exercise  the  privilege  that  has  been 
conferred  on  him,  not  for  his  individual  advantage,  but  as  a  public 
trust,  in  secrecy,  free  from  all  responsibility,  and  without  even  the 
possibility  of  being  questioned. — Ibid. 

THE  BALLOT  IN  FRANCE  AND  AMERICA. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  examples  of  foreign  countries  which 
have  adopted  the  ballot.  In  France,  the  main  object  of  it  is  pro- 
tection from  the  influence  of  the  government.  Yet  it  would 
appear  that  in  France  the  ballot  fails  in  these  respects,  at  least ; 
first,  in  producing  a  complete  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
as  to  this  perfect  secrecy  of  voting ;  and  secondly,  in  preventing 
the  exercise  of  influence  in  elections  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
There  repeatedly  is  dissatisfaction  in  France  with  the  results  of 
the  ballot ;  charges  have  been  preferred  against  the  government,  or 
the  agents  of  the  government,  of  violating  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot- 
box.  The  first  of  the  four  charges  preferred  against  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  was  interference  with  elections 
and  the  violation  of  electoral  rights.  At  every  general  election 
there  is,  in  France,  the  direct  and  avowed  exercise  of  government 
influence.  Demands  are  made  upon  all  the  subordinate  function- 
aries of  the  government  to  support  by  their  votes  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  government ;  and  when  the  charge  of  interference 
is  preferred  against  the  government  of  the  day  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  answer  is  not  denial,  but  recrimination — "  You 
did  the  same."  If  the  ballot-box  in  France  does  give  perfect 
protection  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  government, — if  it 
insures  perfect  secrecy,  removes  all  apprehensions  of  fear,  or  ex- 
pectations of  favour, — whence  the  circulars  of  French  ministers, 
the  exhortations  of  the  electioneering  activity  and  zeal  of  their 
dependents,  the  reward  for  the  exhibition  of  these  qualities,  the 
punishments  for  the  want  of  them?  And  does  the  ballot  in 
France  justify  your  prediction  that  there  will  be  no  motive  to 
solicit  the  promise  of  a  vote  when  you  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  how  the  vote  will  be  given  ? 

The  ballot  is  in  force  in  the  United  States,  but  what  are  its 
effects  ?  Is  there  no  canvassing  there  ?  No  solicitation  of 
voters  ?  Is  there  secrecy  as  to  the  vote  ?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  influence  of  party  feeling,  the  influence  of  institutions, 
laws,  manners,  habits  like  our  own,  the  love  of  publicity,  the 
prevalence  of  free  discussion,  the  open  expression  of  individual 
opinion,  defeat  the  precautions  of  the  ballot-box,  and  establish, 
by  voluntary  disclosures,  or  by  indications  of  opinion,  which  are 
tantamount  to  disclosures,  a  general  notoriety  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  votes  have  been  given?  In  the  United  States, 
when  the  ballot  was  originally  introduced,  there  had  not  pre- 
viously prevailed  the  inveterate  usage  of  open  voting.  The 
people  had  to  form  a  new  constitution  ;  they  were  at  liberty  to 
adopt  such  institutions  as  might  appear  to  them  most  consistent 
with  its  ruling  principles,  unembarrassed  by  previous  usages  and 
prejudices  in  favour  of  other  pre-existing  institutions.  If  the  ballot 
had  succeeded  there,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must 
succeed  in  another  country,  where  it  would  have  to  struggle  against 
the  current  of  established  habits,  and  the  feelings  connected  with 
them.  But  if  it  fails  in  the  United  States  in  insuring  secrecy — (I 
speak  not  of  mechanical  secrecy) — if  there,  even,  "  sensus  mo- 
resque  repugnant" — if  it  is  there  counteracted  by  the  influence 
of  feelings  stronger  than  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
votes  taken  in  secret  are,  nevertheless,  generally  notorious,  is 
there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  fail  here  also  in  estab- 
lished secrecy,  and  that  the  security  it  professes  to  give  will  be 
perfectly  delusive  ? — Ibid. 

THE    BALLOT    IN    ANCIENT    ROME. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pliny  with  respect  to   the 
c  3 
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practical  working  of  the  ballot  in  Rome.  Pliny  had  admitted 
that,  for  some  evils  in  elections,  the  ballot  would  probably  be  a 
remedy  ;  but  he  feared  that  it  would  introduce  evils  more  aggra- 
vated than  those  which  it  might  correct.  In  writing  afterwards 
he  says,  that  his  apprehensions  had  been  confirmed  by  the  result ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  he  gives  his  brief  but^striking 
description  of  the  votes  by  ballot : — 

"  Poposcit  tabellas,  stilum  accepit,  demisit  caput,  neminem 
veretur,  secontemnit." 

The  reverence  for  authority  was  gone ;  the  fear  of  public 
opinion  was  removed ;  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate — the 
living  lesson  (as  Gibbon  calls  it)  to  the  multitude — ceased  to 
encourage  or  rebuke ;  and  the  voter  retired  from  the  ballot, 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  violation  of  a  promise,  with  the  sense 
of  shame  in  his  demeanour,  and  the  feeling  of  dishonour  and 
degradation  in  his  heart.  And  be  assured,  that  if  the  feeling  be 
introduced  here — if  you  accustom  the  voter  to  the  violation  of  a 
solemn  promise — if  you  make  him  believe  that  a  lie  told  to  a 
landlord  is  of  little  comparative  consequence, — you  will  dearly 
purchase  the  advantage  of  a  secret  vote  at  the  price  of  promises 
disregarded — truth  habitually  violated — the  sense  of  honour  de- 
stroyed— and  self-esteem  extinguished. — Ibid. 
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You  tell  us  that  the  ballot  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
past  reforms,  and  for  the  contentment  and  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  The  ballot  is  now  proclaimed  to  be  the  great,  the  only, 
measure  which  can  secure  liberty  of  opinion,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  concord.  I  distrust  your  prophecies.  I  compare 
your  past  predictions,  as  to  the  results  of  great  constitutional 
changes,  with  your  present  description  of  them.  You  told  us,  a 
short  time  since,  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  our  harmony  and 
welfare,  was  the  destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  and  the  in- 
fusion of  more  of  the  democratic  principle  into  the  constitution 
and  working  of  the  government.  Your  opinions  prevailed, — 
your  views  were  accomplished.  Six  short  years  have  passed  ; 
and  so  far  is  it  from  your  prophecies  having  been  fulfilled,  that, 
according  to  your  own  declarations,  Reform  has  been  an  utter 
failure :  it  has  aggravated  all  the  former  evils  of  elections  ;  there 
has  been  more  of  intimidation,  more  of  expense,  more  of  corruption, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  than  there  was  before.  There 
is  now,  if  we  are  to  credit  your  assertions,  no  legitimate  ground 
for  confidence  in  the  members  assembled  within  these  walls.  The 
existing  system  has  lost  all  title  to  national  esteem  ;— in  fact,  we 
have  no  representative  system.  The  baneful  system  of  nomina- 
tion remains  in  force.  We  are  described,  in  short,  to  be  in  the 
last  stage  of  that  decrepitude  in  which  the  power  of  Rome  crum- 
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bled  into  dust,  when  the  forms  of  free  government  were  pre- 
served, but  all  the  vital  energy  was  extinguished.  All  these  are 
your  expressions,  not  mine ;  your  expressions,  applied  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  to  the  present  reformed  representative 
system  of  this  country.  I  contrast  them  with  your  former  pre- 
dictions, when  that  very  system  was  under  discussion,  and  when 
you  hailed  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  as  the  second 
great  charter  of  national  liberty. — So  will  it  be  with  the  ballot. 
Six  years  hence  you  will  discover  not  only  that  it  is  inoperative, 
but  a  positive  curse.  Then  will  arise  the  complaints  of  new 
abuses — of  new  schemes — of  wholesome  and  systematic  bribery — 
of  payments  for  votes  contingent  upon  the  successful  result  of 
the  election — of  voters  harassed  and  punished  upon  bare  suspicion 
of  imputed  frauds,  and  the  impossibility  of  detecting  them,  if  the 
pledge  of  perfect  secrecy  is  to  be  fulfilled.  But,  above  all,  will 
arise  the  indignant  complaint  that  the  constituent  body  is  a  limited 
and  privileged  class,  protected  from  all  responsibility,  shielded 
by  secrecy  in  the  exercise  of  public  functions  ;  enabled,  because 
unchecked  by  shame  or  public  opinion,  to  gratify  private  pique, 
or  perhaps  to  profit  by  the  new  and  secret  corruption  which  in- 
genious bribery  will  have  devised.  Then  will  come  the  demand, 
even  now  plainly  foreseen  and  foretold, — the  demand  for  ex- 
tended suffrage,  as  the  necessary  consequence — nay,  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  special  evils  of  the  ballot, — for  suffrage,  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  arbitrary  rules  as  to  residence  or  property,  but  for 
suffrage  co-extensive  with  population,  and  restricted  only,  if  at  all, 
by  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Thus  will  you  proceed  from  change 
to  change,  one  rendering  inevitable  another, — partly  from  the 
restless  appetite  for  innovation,  growing  with  indulgence ;  partly 
from  the  impatience,  the  justifiable  impatience,  of  new  and 
intolerable  evils, — thus  will  you  proceed  until  the  principles  and 
characteristics  of  your  constitution  and  form  of  government 
are  changed,  and  a  fierce  democratic  republic  is  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  a  limited  monarchy.  Believing  that  limited  monarchy  to 
give  much  better  securities  for  peace,  prosperity,  and  liberty,  than 
such  a  republic, — presuming  that  the  ballot  must  involve  future 
changes  in  the  representative  system,  more  extensive  and  im- 
portant than  the  ballot  itself— changes  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  a  mixed  form  of  government  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons, — I  shall  give  my  unqualified  opposition  to  this  motion 
for  its  adoption. — Ibid. 

BANKS  AND  BANKERS. 

THE    BANK    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  at  least  as  well  constituted  as  any  other 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  public  business  of  the 
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country ;  and  1  give  my  assent  to  the  proposition  that  its  charter 
be  renewed,  not  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Bank, 
but  because  it  has  been  proved  that  commerce  requires  that 
there  should  be  but  a  single  bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis, 
and  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  that  bank.— The  Bank 
Charter,  June  28,  1833. 

SACRIFICES   OF   THE   BANK. 

The  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  by  the  Bank,  to  carry  the  plan 
of  1819  into  effect,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. — Debate  on  the 
Agricultural  Distress,  February  18,  1822. 

PAYMENT   OF   BANK   OF   ENGLAND   NOTES    AT   THE   PLACE    OF   ISSUE. 

The  noble  lord  (Althorp)  has  proposed  a  very  important  regu- 
lation, that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  payable 
only  at  the  places  where  they  are  issued.  According  to  this,  the 
whole  issue  by  a  branch  bank  will  be  payable  only  in  the  town 
where  it  is  issued.  But  I  will  look  at  it  in  another  point  of  view. 
What  security  have  we  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  continue  to 
employ  branch  banks  at  all  ?  Why  should  it  ?  If,  indeed,  the 
government  were  to  issue  the  currency,  it  might  say,  We  do  it 
with  no  view  to  profit ;  we  seek  only  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  which  will  be  benefited,  even  if  the  system  be  carried 
on  at  a  partial  loss.  But  the  Bank  of  England  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  It  is  a  company  established  for  the  purpose  of 
profit,  and  owes  duties  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock.  By  the 
provision  for  the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies,  a  direct  in- 
ducement is  held  out  to  withdraw  the  branch  banks  ;  for  the  Bank 
of  England  would  find  it  much  more  economical  to  employ  joint 
stock  banks,  with  a  few  partners,  as  agents  for  the  circulation  of 
their  notes,  than  to  keep  up  their  branch  banks.  The  consequence 
then  would  be,  that  Bank  of  England  paper  would  be  payable  in 
London  only  ;  yet  this  paper  is  to  circulate  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land. Under  such  circumstances  no  act  of  parliament  can  give 
confidence  in  a  currency  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  even  were 
it  issued  by  an  institution  which  has  ten  times  the  stock,  and 
which  is  ten  times  more  solvent  than  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  regulation,  too,  will  inevitably  lead  to  an  agio  on  gold. 
Only  suppose  a  man  in  the  country  wants  to  leave  England,  or 
for  any  other  occasion  desires  to  convert  £500  into  gold,  he  will 
be  unable  to  get  his  notes  exchanged  except  in  London,  and  will 
consequently  readily  give  a  premium  for  gold.  It  is  important 
also  to  consider  what  effect  making  Bank  of  England  notes  a 
legal  tender  will  have  in  promoting  forgery  ?  It  will  be  most 
difficult  to  detect  forgeries  of  bank  notes  at  a  distance  of  200 
miles  from  the  persons  who  are  alone  competent  to  distinguish 
them.— The  Bank  Charter,  July  1,  1833. 
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COUNTRY    BANKS THEIR   UTILITY. 

Provided  security  be  taken  against  their  paper  being  issued  in 
excess,  there  is  great  advantage  in  permitting  the  issue  of  paper  by 
country  banks.  They  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
farmers  and  retail  dealers  in  their  neighbourhood  than  can  be 
obtained  by  any  joint  stock  bank,  or  by  the  agents  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  can,  therefore,  deal  out  credit  more  liberally 
than  the  Bank  of  England.  They  can,  from  knowing  the  cha- 
racter of  parties,  accept  personal  security,  and  thus  give  to  an 
industrious  and  enterprising  man  that  accommodation  which 
the  other  banks  will  not  afford  without  real  securities.  Country 
bankers,  too,  can  issue  paper  on  cheaper  terms  than  joint  stock 
banks.  What  objection,  then,  can  there  be  to  the  country  banks 
issuing  their  paper,  provided  that  paper  is  convertible  into  gold  ? 
1  doubt,  therefore,  if  you  will  gain  the  object  you  have  in  view — 
of  giving  advantages  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  part  of 
the  community  by  a  measure  which  may  destroy  the  country 
bankers.*  I  doubt  if  it  is  wise,  supposing  that  such  would  be  the 
effect,  to  destroy  country  banks. — Bank  of  England  Charter, 
June  28,  1833. 

JOINT    STOCK    BANKS. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  Act  of  the  7  Geo.  IV.  to  the 
introduction  of  which  I  was  a  party,  is  acted  upon  very  differently 
from  the  intentions  of  those  who  brought  it  in.  Branch  banks 
have  been  established  in  almost  every  town,  by  persons  roving 
about  and  selecting  some  unoccupied  spot,  no  matter  whether 
they  have  any  local  connexion  or  not  with  the  town  or  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood.  No  sooner  do  they  find  a  vacant  place, 
than  they  at  once  establish  a  joint  stock  bank.  I  find  that  some 
of  these  companies  are  carrying  on  district  banks  with  a  capital  of 
£500,000,  consisting  of  100,000  shares  of  £5  each ;  so  that  all 
the  security  which  the  public  have,  is  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  those  owners  of  £5  shares  for  the  whole  amount  of 
the  debt  of  the  bank.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  may  prove  to 
be  a  very  inadequate  security.  In  my  opinion  no  company  should 
be  allowed  to  issue  paper,  or,  as  it  were,  coin  money,  without 
control  as  to  their  liability.  These  persons  trade  under  very 
different  circumstances  from  all  others.  They  may  trade  as  much 
as  they  please,  if  they  are  not  connected  with  money ;  but  the 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  measure  making  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  of  and  above  the  value  of  £5  a  legal  tender.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
opposed  to  this  proposition,  thinking  it  injurious  to  the  country  banker,  and 
inefficacious  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was,  as  he  described  it,  "  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1819,  and  from  the  true  principles  which  should 
govern  a  paper  currency.*' — Vide  Currency. 
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moment  they  become  so  connected,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  their  proceedings ;  so  that 
the  parliament,  if  it  sees  reason  to  do  so,  acquires  the  right  to 
provide  some  effectual  check  against  the  imprudence  of  such 
banks,  and  is  bound  to  devise  a  security  for  those  who  place  con- 
fidence in  their  solvency.—  The  Budget,  July  25,  1835. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   JOINT    STOCK   BANK    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Whether  the  principle  upon  which  the  joint  stock  banks  are 
established  is  perfectly  sound  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ; 
but  it  does  so  happen,  that,  coincident  with  all  sorts  of  speculation, 
there  has  been  a  multiplication  of  joint  stock  banks  throughout 
the  country.  Nothing  can  be  so  unjust  as  any  inquisitorial  in- 
terference with  the  private  transactions  of  commercial  men ;  but 
I  think,  that  as  regards  these  banks,  the  legislature  has  a  full 
right  to  require  that  there  should  be  some  general  regulation  esta- 
blished as  to  the  principles  upon  which  these  banks  should  be 
conducted.  Whether  or  not  the  habit  of  granting  accommodation 
to  the  partners  of  these  banks  by  issue  of  their  own  notes  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  is 
another  question,  which  may  be  well  deserving  consideration.— 
The  Budget,  May  6,  1836. 

EVIL   RESULTS    OP    THE    ACCOMMODATION    SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  fear  that  in  the  North  of  England  an  undue 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  manufacturing  industry  by  the  accom- 
modation system  pursued  in  the  joint  stock  banks.  I  think  the 
connection  of  the  manufacturer  with  the  joint  stock  banks  gave 
an  undue  and  an  improper  impulse  to  trade  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country ;  and  I  think  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  there  have 
been  more  manufactures  produced  within  the  last  two  years  than 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  demand  for  them.  This,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
distress  at  the  present  moment. — Speech  on  the  Tamworth  Hus- 
tings, June  28,  1841. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  BANKING  NO  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  COMMERCIAL 
FREE  TRADE. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  free  trade  in  commercial  matters  neces- 
sarily includes  a  free  trade  in  banking.  On  the  contrary,  when 
I  proposed,  in  1819,  that  the  notes  in  circulation  should  be  con- 
verted into  gold,  I  did  not  propose  to  destroy  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  nor  again,  more  recently,  when  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  was  under  discussion,  did  I  oppose  its  re- 
newal.— Bank  of  Ireland,  July  26,  1839. 

THE    USURY    LAWS. 

I  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  usury  laws  in  restricting  liberal 
accommodations  in  times  of  commercial  panic,  is  most  injurious  ; 
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and  I  think,  that  by  permitting  bankers  to  obtain  full  interest  on 
their  money,  the  legislature  incurs  no  risk  of  endangering  the 
welfare  of  any  class  by  preventing  loans  at  the  accustomed  rate 
of  interest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  supply  the  means  of  giving 
relief  to  commerce  in  times  of  difficulty. — Bank  of  England 
Charter,  June  28,  1833. 
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THE    aUESTION    CONSIDERED.* 

What  is  the  real  state  of  the  question  ?  The  law  lays  down 
certain  securities  for  Protestant  interests,  with  which  Catholics  are 
dissatisfied,  and  they  call  for  a  concession  of  the  whole,  accusing 
the  Protestants  of  throwing  trifling  obstacles  in  their  way.  On 
their  own  parts,  however,  they  will  not  concede  even  the  very 
little  they  have  in  their  power.  Nevertheless,  they  accuse  us  of 
intolerance ;  and  when  we  refer,  in  refutation  of  the  charge,  to 
the  concessions  we  made  in  1778,  1782,  and  1793,  then  the 
Catholic  advocates  turn  round  upon  us  and  say,  "  Oh,  these  are 
the  very  reasons  why  you  are  bound  to  grant  us  more."  But 
will  they  tell  us  where  we  are  to  stop  ?  Will  they  assure  us  that 
they  will  not  ask  to  be  admitted  to  power  without  those  oaths 
which  are  deemed  necessary  to  bind  every  other  class  of  subjects  ? 
It  is  true  that  we  are  told  we  have  already  given  Catholics 
the  reality  of  power  in  the  elective  franchise ;  and  that  having 
given  the  reality,  it  is  foolish  to  refuse  the  semblance.  But 
to  this  I  say,  that  it  never  was  foreseen  by  the  parties  who 
framed  those  measures  that  such  an  argument  could  have  been 
raised  upon  them;  or  that,  instead  of  Catholics  being  satisfied 
with  those  boons  for  their  own  value,  they  should  consider  them 
only  as  the  grounds  for  further  claims  and  more  extended  pre- 
tensions   But  in  giving  my  vote  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  take  leave  to  make  one  reservation.  I  will  by  no  means 
pledge  myself  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question  ;  but  I  give 
my  negative  to  this  motion — and  I  beg  this  to  be  distinctly  un- 

*  This  extract  is  from  the  first  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  speeches  on  the  Catholic 
question.  It  will  be  seen,  that  he  had  not,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery, 
made  up  his  mind  on  this  important  subject,  but  was  balancing  the  evidence 
pro  and  con,  with  much  caution  and  anxiety.  The  paramount  feeling  seems 
not  to  have  been  so  strong  against  the  claims,  as  against  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  urged.  We  shall  see  by  and  by,  however,  that  the  more  im- 
portant considerations  began  to  have  their  influence,  and  that  the  tone  the 
hon.  member  adopted  became,  of  consequence,  more  decided.  It  may  be, 
perhaps,  useful  to  notice,  that  the  speech  was  delivered  on  a  motion  of  Lord 
Morpeth's,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 
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derstood — because  I  consider  such  a  motion  to  be,  in  the  present 
instance  at  least,  unnecessary. — Motion  respecting  the  State  of 
Ireland,  February  3,  1812. 

UNJUST   PRETENSIONS    OF    CATHOLICS   A   BAR    TO    EMANCIPATION.* 

Sir,  if  I  were  among  the  wavering  friends  of  the  Catholics,  I 
would  advise  the  postponement  of  the  subject  into  which  we  are 
required  to  enter,  until  the  just  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the 
Protestants  might  be  somewhat  allayed.  I  would  give  time  to 
the  Catholics  to  reflect  on  their  past  conduct,  on  the  prejudice 
which  their  cause  has  received  from  the  intemperance  of  some  of 
their  advocates  ;  and  I  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  gra- 
dually receding  from  those  unjust  pretensions,  which  they  ad- 
vanced with  precipitation,  and  which  they  now  insist  on  with 
a  vehemence  of  which  they  may  be  yet  wise  enough  to  repent. 
I  would  not  now  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision,  which,  if 
favourable  to  the  Catholics,  will  not  be  likely  to  promote  cordial 
union  between  them  and  their  Protestant  brethren  ;  if  not  favour- 
able, will  infallibly  prejudice  future  discussions,  and  will  compel 
us  to  consider  them  as  appeals  to  the  same  tribunal  from  its 
own  decision,  passed  after  mature  deliberation,  and  after  an 
inquiry  entered  into  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  final 
and  conciliatory  arrangement. — Mr.  Grattan's  Motion  for  a 
Committee  on  the  Catholic  Claims,  March  1,  1813. 

NO  FINALITY  TO  CONCESSION. 

I  cannot,  I  own,  understand  the  reason  why  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  is  disposed  to  grant  so  much,  should  see  the  neces- 
sity of  withholding  anything.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  to  open  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  every  office  of  every 
description  to  the  Catholics ;  but  he  has  an  exception  for  which  I 
cannot  account, — he  will  exclude  them  from  the  throne !  I  think 
that  many  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been  used  to  prove  the 
impolicy  of  their  exclusion  from  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  will  equally  serve  to  prove  the  policy  of  their  admis- 

*  The  House  of  Commons,  of  1812,  having  decided  on  entertaining  the 
subject  of  Catholic  claims,  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1813, 
(shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,)  moved,  that  the  House  do 
go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
subject.  The  debate  lasted  four  nights,  and  terminated  by  the  motion  being 
carried  by  a  majority  of  40 — Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  voting  in  its 
favour.  In  the  course  of  the  third  night's  discussion,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole, 
recently  Irish  Secretary,  who,  with  his  relation  Lord  Wellesley,  had  seceded 
from  the  administration  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  to  whose  office 
Sir  Robert,  then  Mr.  Peel,  succeeded,  addressed  the  House  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  although  he  had  strongly  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  session.  Mr.  Peel  followed  this  speaker,  and 
ably  exposed  his  inconsistency. 
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sion  to  the  throne.  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  conclude  that 
an  irresponsible  Protestant  king  will  secure  us  from  the  danger 
which  we  apprehend  from  responsible  Catholic  advisers?  Are 
there  no  offices  in  the  state  from  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thinks  the  Catholic  ought  to  be  excluded  ?  Will  he  permit  them 
to  fill  the  office  of  Chancellor,  to  judge  the  qualifications  of 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Protestant  benefices  ? 
Are  we  to  have  a  Catholic  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  a  Protes- 
tant king?  Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  the  lord 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  with  the  disposal  of  the  church  patronage 
of  that  kingdom,  should  be  open  to  the  Catholic,  and  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  Church  be  represented  by  a  Catholic  viceroy  ? 

I  know,  Sir,  what  the  answer  to  this  is, — that  the  Catholics  are 
merely  eligible  to  the  offices  in  question ;  but  that  the  Crown 
may,  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion,  continue  the  exclusion 
of  them.  Sir,  we  have  no  right  to  throw  this  invidious  task 
upon  the  Crown ;  if  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  excluded  from  any 
office,  let  them  be  excluded  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by 
the  acts  of  an  individual,  however  exalted  his  station.  It  will 
create  less  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  Catholics  to 
continue  their  present  disqualifications,  than,  at  the  same  time 
you  admit  their  qualification,  to  deny  them  the  benefit  they  ex- 
pect from  it. — Ibid. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  same 
arguments  you  now  use  will  be  again  employed,  and  employed 
successfully,  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  a  Catholic  prince  to 
the  throne,  if  we  admit  the  eligibility  of  the  Catholic  to  office 
and  to  parliament — nor  do  I  understand  on  what  grounds  it  can 
be  argued,  that  it  is  more  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  the  throne  than  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.  They  were  excluded  from  the 
latter  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  former.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  they  were  incapacitated  from  holding  office;  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  they  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  period  of 
the  revolution  that  a  Catholic  was  rendered  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing the  crown  and  government  of  these  realms. — Ibid. 

CATHOLIC    EMANCIPATION  DANGEROUS  TO   PROTESTANT    ASCENDANCY.* 

I  protest  against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  because  it  confers 
upon  those  who  admit  an  external  jurisdiction,  the  right  of  legis- 

*  The  House  of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  committee,  and 
adopted  Mr.  Grattan's  resolution  by  a  large  majority,  that  hon.  member  in- 
troduced his  bill  for  the  Relief  of  Catholics  from  their  Disabilities,  and  it  was 
ordered  for  a  second  reading  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  motion  was  on  that 
day  met  by  Dr.  P.  Duigenan,  the  member  for  Armagh,  by  an  amendment, 
"  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months  !"  The  amend- 
raent  was  lost,  after  a  short  debate,  by  a  majority  of  42.  Mr.  Peel,  who  spoke 
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lating  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  I 
protest  against  this  bill,  because  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded  ; — which 
resolution  certainly  adopts  the  principle  of  concession,  but  it 
is  a  concession  connected  with  the  strongest  and  most  distinct 
securities  for  the  Established  Church.  .  .  If  the  Protestants 
exceeded  the  Roman  Catholics  in  number,  I  should  have  much 
less  objection.  But  it  is  impossible  to  consider  that  the  Catholics 
so  greatly  preponderate,  without  feeling  alarm  at  the  consequences 
of  such  unlimited  concession.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  differences  of  religion  have  existed  in  Ireland  for  a  pro- 
tracted period,  and  that  this  is  an  experiment  to  try  whether  those 
religions  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  My  noble  friend 
talked  of  providing  for  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
but  if  they  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  how,  let 
me  ask,  can  the  Protestant  be  any  longer  called  the  established 
religion  ?  What  is  an  established  religion  ?  If  I  understand 
what  is  meant  at  all, — it  signifies  a  religion,  the  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors of  which  are  maintained  by  the  state.  If  then  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  are  maintained  by  the  state,  (and  under  other  circum- 
stances such  a  measure  would,  I  admit,  be  desirable,)  in  what 
would  the  Protestant  Establishment  consist  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  Catholic  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  religions  in  Ireland  would  then  be,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  be  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  But  further  than  this, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  Ireland  has  a  distinct  hierarchy,  that 
she  has  a  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  a  body  of  clergy 
amounting  to  2000.  Now,  if,  by  this  bill,  the  two  religions  were 
equalized  in  Ireland,  would  not  parliament  soon  be  called  on  to 
put  the  professors  of  both  on  the  same  footing  ?  When  parlia- 
ment has  declared  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  religion  should 
have  any  preference  over  the  other,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  will  consent  willingly  to  maintain  the  clergy 
of  a  religion  not  professed  by  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  ?  How  can  we  hope,  under  such  circum- 
stances, when  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  4,000,000  of  Catholics 
to  800,000  Protestants,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  ascendancy  ? 
This  is  a  point  which,  I  think,  we  ought  well  to  consider.— Mr. 
Grattans  Relief  Bill,  2nd  Reading,  May  13,  1813.* 

towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  addressed  the  House  very  briefly,  and  the 
above  extract  embodies  the  greater  part  of  his  speech. 

This  bill  was  lost  a  few  days  after,— a  motion  having  been  carried  by  a 
majority  of  4,  precluding  Catholics  from  holding  seats  in  parliament.  Upon 
the  numbers  being  announced,  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  the  bill  with  such 
i  restriction  would  be  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  the  Catholics,  and  that 
lie  measure  would  consequently  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Peel  took  no  part  in 
tne  discussion  on  this  motion. 
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THE    RE-ESTABLISHMENT    OP   CATHOLICISM    A    CONSEQUENCE   OF 
CONCESSION.* 

You  propose  to  open  to  the  Catholics,  parliament,  and  to  in- 
vest them  with  political  power, — to  make  them  capable  of  acting 
in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  of  being  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown.  You  tell  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  are  advancing  in  wealth  and  education,  and  that,  as  you 
remove  the  disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  their  advance 
will  be  more  rapid,  and  they  will  become  more  influential  in  the 
state.  Do  you  then  mean,  bond  fide,  to  give  them  in  Ireland  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  eligibility  you  propose  to  confer  on 
them  ?  Do  you  mean  to  give  them  that  fair  proportion  of  poli- 
tical power,  to  which  their  numbers,  wealth,  talents,  and  edu- 
cation will  entitle  them  ?  If  you  do,  can  you  believe  that  they 
will,  or  can,  remain  contented  with  the  limits  which  you  assign  to 
them  ?  Do  you  think  that  when  they  constitute,  as  they  must 
do, — not  this  year,  or  the  next,  but  in  the  natural,  and  therefore 
certain  order  of  things, — by  far  the  most  powerful  body  in  Ire- 
land— the  body  most  controlling,  and  directing  the  government 
of  it, — do  you  think,  I  say,  that  they  will  view  with  satisfaction 
the  state  of  your  Church  or  their  own  ?  Do  you  think  that  if 
they  are  constituted  like  other  men — if  they  have  organs,  senses, 
affections,  passions,  like  yourselves — if  they  are,  as  no  doubt  they 
are,  sincere  and  zealous  professors  of  that  religious  truth  to  which 
they  belong — if  they  believe  your  "  intrusive  church  "  to  have 
usurped  the  temporalities  which  it  professes, — do  you  think  that 
they  will  not  aspire  to  the  re-establishment  of  their  own  church  in 
all  its  ancient  splendour  ?  Is  it  natural  that  they  should  ? — If  I 
argue  even  from  my  own  feelings — if  I  place  myself  in  their  situa- 
tion— I  answer,  that  it  is  not !  May  I  not,  then,  without  throwing 
any  calumnious  imputation  on  the  Roman  Catholics — without 
proclaiming  (and  grossly  should  I  injure  them  if  I  did)  such  men 
as  Lord  Fingal  or  Lord  Gormanstown  to  be  disaffected  and  dis- 
loyal— may  I  not,  arguing  from  the  motives  by  which  man  is 
actuated,  from  the  feelings  which  nature  inspires — may  I  not 
question  the  policy  of  admitting  those  who  must  have  views 

*  The  speech  from  which  this  and  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Peel  on  another  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  Mr.  Peel  spoke 
towards  the  close  of  the  discussion,  replying  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  being 
himself  followed  by  Mr.  Canning.  The  matter  of  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion was  rather  argumentative  than  brilliant.  In  style,  however,  it  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  his  latter  speeches  than  any  of  the  earlier  of  his 
parliamentary  orations.  The  effect  of  his  peroration,  which  will  be  found 
further  on,  was  to  secure  the  votes  of  several  waverers,  by  whom  the  majo- 
rity, originally  expected  to  be  narrow,  was  considerably  increased. — The  num- 
bers being — for  Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  221.  Against  it,  245.  Majority, 
24. — After  this  defeat  the  Catholic  advocates  did  not  again  press  their  claims 
upon  discussion  until  another  session  of  parliament. 
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hostile  to  the  religious  establishments  of  the  state,  to  the  capacity 
of  legislating  for  the  interests  of  those  establishments,  and  the 
power  of  directing  the  government  of  which  those  establishments 
form  so  essential  a  part.—  Mr.  Grattans  renewed  Motion; 
May  9,  1817. 

THE   IRISH   PEOPLE   NOT  BENEFITED   BY   CONCESSION. 

We  are  told  that  these  concessions  are  to  tranquillize  Ireland. 
We  are  told  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion, and  that  nothing  but  Catholic  emancipation  can  allay  it. 
But  we  are  not  told  what  this  emancipation  is  to  effect  with 
respect  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  Do  you  confer  any  direct 
and  immediate  benefit  upon  the  lower  orders  ?  You  argue,  in- 
deed, that  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, to  raise  up  new  classes  in  society,  and  to  unite  the  lower 
and  upper  orders  by  gradations  which  are  now  wanting.  Will 
the  peasant  understand  this  ?  Will  he  feel  any  immediate  bene- 
fit ?  Will  he  receive  any  practical  proof  that  his  condition  is 
improved  ?  Will  he  be  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  that  most 
powerful  body,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?  And  reflect  how 
that  body  is  affected  by  what  you  call  Catholic  emancipation. 
You  confer  certain  privileges  —  substantial  benefits  perhaps  —  on 
the  aristocracy  and  the  bar,  but  you  confer  none  on  the  clergy  — 
you  do  not  even  leave  them  as  you  find  them  ;  you  concede  to 
the  laity,  but  you  accompany  these  concessions  with  regulations 
and  restrictions,  bearing  exclusively  on  the  clergy,  —  on  that  body 
whose  influence  is  all  powerful,  and  who,  of  all  classes,  must  actu- 
ally view  your  establishments  with  the  greatest  jealousy  and  hos- 
tility. And  then,  the  connexion  between  the  mass  of  the  people 
and  the  clergy  remaining  the  same,  —  the  people  receiving  no 
immediate  advantage,  nor  prospective  advantage,  which  they  can 
comprehend,  and  the  clergy  being  subjected  to  restrictions 
against  which  they  vehemently  protest,—  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  predictions  of  tranquillity  and  concord  are  likely  to  be 
verified  ?— 


APPEAL   AGAINST   SPECULATIVE    CHANGES. 

Let  me  entreat  the  House  to  pause  before  they  take  the  first 
step  towards  a  radical  alteration  in   the  Constitution  of  their 
country,  and  to  reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  predict  the  conse- 
quences of  much  less  important  alterations  ......     Let 

us  recollect,  that  under  the  Constitution  which  we  have  derived 
from  our  ancestors,  we  have  enjoyed  more  liberty,  we  have  ac- 
quired more  glory,  we  possess  more  character  and  power,  than  has 
hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  man  yet  undecided  on  this  question,  let  me  entreat 
him  that  he  will  give  the  benefit  of  his  doubt  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  that,  before  he  gives  his  vote  to  a  measure,  of  the 
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consequences  of  which  he  is  at  least  uncertain,  he'will  weigh  the 
substantial  blessings  which  he  knows  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  government  that  is,  against  all  the  speculative  advantages 
which  he  is  promised  from  the  government  that  is  to  be. — Ibid. 

CONCESSION   DANGEROUS   TO   THE    NATION.* 

In  opposing  this  motion,  I  trust  the  House  will  not  consider  me 
as  acting  upon  any  intolerant  or  bigoted  prejudices.  I  can  assure 
the  House,  that  I  am  actuated  by  no  such  motives.  I  oppose 
the  present  motion,  because,  if  it  were  granted,  and  danger  should 
originate  from  it,  the  evil  done  would  be  irremediable.  The 
present  motion  is  to  introduce  into  the  statute-book  a  new  set  of 
laws,  conceding  privileges  and  granting  rights  to  those  who  do 
not  now  possess  them.  As  such,  the  motion  is  entitled  to  our 
most  serious  consideration  ;  but  the  House  must  recollect,  that  if 
they  decide  on  legislating,  they  will  legislate  for  posterity ;  and 
I ,  in  doing  so,  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  danger  in  which  we  may 
inconsequence  involve  the  country. — Mr.  Plunkett's  Motion  for 
a  Committee  on  Catholic  Claims,  Feb.  28,  1821. 

POPULAR   FEELING   NO  ARGUMENT   FOR   CONCESSION."!" 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  opinions  which  prevail  out  of  doors. 
Of  these,  or  of  the  impressions  which  they  diffuse,  I  own  that  I 
am  perfectly  careless ;  and  upon  that  point  I  must  say,  that  if 
the  bill  succeeded,  and  eventually  revived  hostile  feelings  among 
the  people  of  this  country  against  the  concessions  which  it  in- 
volves, I  for  one  should  not  appeal  to  that  angry  spirit,  if  it  rose 

*  The  subject  of  Catholic  claims  was  once  more  re-opened  between  the 
date  of  the  last  and  the  present  extract ;  but  two  general  elections,  the  death 
of  the  King,  and  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  naturally  diverted 
public  attention  very  greatly  from  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Peel  took  no  part 
whatever  in  any  of  the  discussions.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  however, 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunkett,  who  had  just  succeeded  Mr.  Grattan  as  the 
Catholic  champion,  moved  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject.  Mr. 
Peel  opposed  the  motion,  coming  forward  now  for  the  first  time  as  the 
avowed  leader  of  the  anti-Catholic  party.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
fully  equal  to  any  of  his  other  efforts  in  the  same  cause  ;  but  the  passages 
most  suited  for  extract  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  were  less  addressed  to  the 
question  at  issue,  than  to  other  subjects.  His  eulogium  on  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  his  fine  vindication  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country,  will  be  found 
with  other  extracts  in  the  other  divisions  of  this  work.  To  carry  on  the 
historical  reference  we  must  add  here,  that  after  a  fine  debate,  Mr.  Plunkett's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  6  ;  the  numbers  being — For  the  motion, 
227— Against  it,  221. 

f  There  is  much  in  this  extract  to  damp  the  ardent  desires  of  the  Exeter 
Hall  champions,  who  look  with  anxiety  for  the  day  when  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  shall  be  repealed.  Later  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  go  to 
prove  that  he  remains  firm  to  the  views  he  has  here  expressed.  See  particu- 
larly some  of  the  last  extracts  under  this  head. 
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against  the  principles  of  the  bill.  If  the  people  of  England  became 
roused  by  its  success,  I  should  deprecate,  on  this,  as  I  have 
done  on  other  subjects,  an  appeal  to  their  excited  passions  upon 
the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  the  measure.  Against  such  appeals, 
I  shall  always  set  my  face  ;  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  delibera- 
tive wisdom  of  parliament  is  better  calculated  to  weigh  maturely 
the  important  bearings  of  any  great  question,  than  the  general 
opinions  of  parties  elsewhere.  If  I  thought  the  claims  contended 
for  were  formed  to  promote  the  good  of  the  state,  the  whole  voice 
of  England,  out  of  doors,  should  not  dissuade  me  from  admitting 
the  necessity  of  their  adoption.  It  is  because  1  think  the  motion 
not  calculated  to  promote  any  good  purpose,  that  I  am  prepared 
to  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  means.  My  opinions  and  my 
duty  here  coincide ;  and  upon  these  I  mean  consistently  to  act. — 
Ibid. 

EXCLUSION    OF    CATHOLICS    NO    STIGMA.* 

With  respect  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
clusion fixing  a  brand  and  a  stigma  on  the  Catholics,  I  think 
there  is  a  grand  distinction  between  exclusion  and  punishment ; 
and  though  the  principle  of  exclusion  may  be  continued,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  mean  to  disbelieve  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics, 
or  to  fix  a  brand  upon  their  brows.  I  will  admit,  that  political 
exclusion  is  in  itself  an  evil— that  it  is  an  evil  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
fuse the  services  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and  to  debar 
their  access  to  power ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  mere  possession  of 
office,  but  the  hope  of  possession,  and  the  laudable  ambition  to 
which  that  hope  gives  rise,  which  are  to  be  considered  in  the  ques- 
tion of  exclusion.  Nor  will  I  admit,  because  our  ancestors  acted  on 
that  principle,  that  it  is  less  an  evil ;  but  what  I  will  maintain  is 
this, — that  it  would  be  a  greater  evil  to  do  away  the  exclusion, 
than  to  continue  it. — Mr.  Plunkett's  Roman  Catholic  Disabi- 
lities Removal  Bill,  Znd  Reading,  March  16,  1821. 


DANGER   OF    A    CATHOLIC    COUNCIL. 


I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  there  is  less  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  Catholic  king  with  a  Protestant  council, 
than  from  a  Protestant  king  with  a  Catholic  council.  Indeed, 
I  should  have  apprehended  infinitely  more  danger  from  Charles 
II.  with  his  cabal,  than  from  his  successor  James  while  Papists 

*  Mr.  Plunkett  having  succeeded  in  passing  the  resolutions  in  committee, 
brought  in  his  bill  founded  thereon.  The  speech  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken  was  a  short  one  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  delivered  on  the  motion  for 
its  second  reading,  which  was  carried  by  254  to  253.  This  debate  is  remark- 
able in  consequence  of  Mr.  Canning's  delivering  one  of  his  first  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  followed  Mr.  Peel,  and 
spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  friendship  he  entertained  for  him. 
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were  excluded  from  his  councils. — R.   C.  Disabilities  Removal 
Bill,  Committee,  March  17,  1821.* 

A    GOOD   REPLY. 

It  is  asked,  Why  should  we  guard  by  oaths  against  a  danger 
which  may  arise  from  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  office,  when 
we  provide  no  such  guard  against  atheists  and  infidels?  To  this 
I  will  answer,  Because  we  know  of  no  oaths  which  can  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  cases  of  atheists  and  infidels.  We  do  know, 
however,  of  guards  against  Catholics ;  they  were  recognized  and 
acted  on  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. — Ibid. 

PROPHETIC    ANTICIPATIONS. 

The  first  question  arising  out  of  the  bill  will  be,  What  establish- 
ment, or  whether  any  establishment,  should  be  provided  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  ?  We  are  not  now  about  to  legislate  for  an 
obscure  sect, — the  greater  part  of  Europe  professes  the  religion. 
Besides,  in  Ireland  there  is  an  archbishop  to  every  province,  and, 
I  believe,  a  Consistorial  Court  to  every  diocese.  It  is  a  religion 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  is  in  every  respect 
calculated  to  give  the  priesthood  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  If  the  principle  of  the  bill,  therefore,  be  recognized, 
the  best  course  for  parliament  to  pursue  will  be  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  established  in  other 
countries,  for  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal  that  we  shall  soon  have  to 
meet  claims  for  the  open  exercise  of  the  rites  and  the  practical 
establishment  of  that  religion. — Mr.  Plunkett's  Bill,  3rd  Read- 
ing, April  2,  I821.f 

MR,  PEEL'S  VINDICATION  OF  HIS  SINCERITY  AND  CONSISTENCY.^ 
The  hon.  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  has  insinuated  a  doubt  of 

*  In  committee  on  Mr.  Plunkett's  bill,  Mr.  Peel  proposed  a  clause  ex- 
tending the  exceptions  of  the  bill  to  the  privy  council  and  judicial  offices. 
The  clause  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  19  ; — For  it,  169 — Against  it,  188. 

f  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  19  ;  the  numbers  being 
216  to  197.  Mr.  Peel's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  a  short  one.  The 
measure  was  afterwards  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

J  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  celebrated  debate  prelimi- 
nary to  Mr.  Plunkett's  motion  of  1823.  Mr.  Plunkett,  having  accepted  office 
with  the  Tories,  as  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  nevertheless  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  re-open  the  subject  of  Catholic  claims.  On  the  day  for  which 
the  debate  was  fixed  Sir  F.  Burdett  took  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a 
petition,  to  attack  the  learned  gentleman  for  what  he  styled  his  treachery, 
and  to  declare  his  intention  of  leaving  the  House  in  the  event  of  his  persisting 
in  bringing  on  his  motion.  Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr.  Grey  Bennet  followed  in 
the  same  strain, — the  latter  declaring  the  motion  "  a  trick  and  a  humbug," 
and  expressing  his  decided  objection  "  to  be  put  in  the  same  cart  with  the 
set  of  comedians  who  were  to  act  the  farce."  The  debate  grew  very  warm, 
and  Mr.  Peel  rose  in  the  midst  of  it  to  defend  himself  from  some  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  imputations.  The  above  extract  contains  his  reply  to  the 
attack ;  and  it  is  not  rendered  the  less  curious  by  the  ability  of  the  existing 
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my  sincerity  in  my  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
He  has  insinuated  that  the  fears  which  I  profess  to  entertain  for 
the  success  of  the  motion,  are  not  only  groundless,  but  pretended. 
What  right  has  the  hon.  baronet  to  make  such  an  insinuation  ? 
He  has  a  right  to  blame  the  conduct  of  members,  to  attack  their 
opinions,  to  expose  their  arguments,  to  treat  their  opposition  to 
these  claims  as  an  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ; 
but  how  is  it  consistent  with  his  general  principles  of  toleration, 
to  give  no  credit,  even  for  sincerity,  to  the  opinions  of  his  antago- 
nists, and  to  arrogate  propriety  exclusively  to  himself?  .  .  . 
For  my  own  part,  I  protest  that  I  would  rather  submit  to  eternal 
exclusion  from  office,  (and,  perhaps,  I  should  consider  that  no 
very  great  sacrifice,)  than  consent  to  hold  power  by  the  compro- 
mise, or  anything  approaching  to  the  compromise,  of  an  opinion. 
And  here  let  me  ask,  by  what  right  are  imputations  of  such  a 
nature  cast  upon  me  ?  With  what  variation  from  principle  can 
I  at  any  time  be  charged  ?  From  the  earliest  period  of  my  politi- 
cal life, — caring  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  caring 
nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  people, — I  have  uniformly  and 
undeviatingly  opposed  the  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  .  .  . 
On  my  late  return  to  office,  I  claimed  for  myself  the  privilege  of 
acting  precisely  as  I  should  think  fit  on  the  subject,  at  whatever 
time  and  under  whatever  circumstances  these  claims  should  be 
brought  forward. — Preliminary  Debate  to  Mr.  Plunkett's 
Motion,  April  17,  1823. 

generation  to  contrast  the  relative  positions  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  at 
the  period  in  which  it  was  spoken,  with  the  after  acts  of  the  one,  and  the 
present  position  of  the  other.  Whether  Sir  Francis  was  exercising  a  sound 
judgment,  or  was  merely  hazarding  a  party  attack, — whether  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  really  sincere,  or  was  even  then  playing  a  part,  meditating  a  change  of 
opinion, — these  are  points  on  which  readers  will  form  their  conclusions,  and 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  individual  political  opinions.  This,  however, 
is  clearly  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Peel, — that  at  the  time  he  spoke  with 
indignation  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  that  his  words  exhibit,  at  least,  a 
strong  show  of  sincere  feeling.  Mr.  Brougham  thought  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  exculpated  himself.  This  was  the  debate  in  which  he  contrasted  Mr. 
Canning's  conduct  "  with  the  single-hearted,  plain,  upright,  and  manly  conduct 
of  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  always  been  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  never 
swerving  from  his  opinions,  but  standing  up  uniformly  and  stating  them, — 
who  had  never  taken  office  upon  a  secret  understanding  to  abandon  the  ques- 
tion in  substance,  while  he  continued  to  sustain  it  in  words, — whose  mouth, 
heart,  and  conduct  had  always  been  in  unison  on  this  question."  It  was 
these,  and  some  after  observations,  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  charged  Canning 
with  truckling  to  Lord  Eldon,  in  order  to  obtain  the  governor-generalship 
India,  which  goaded  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  give  Mr.  Brougham  the 
lie.  The  scene  which  followed,  every  reader  of  parliamentary  history  is  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  it  is  also  well  known,  that  when  Mr.  Plunkett  rose,  the 
opposition  members  left  the  House  in  a  body,  and  that,  there  being  no 
one  to  support  him,  the  deserted  Attorney-general  was,  after  several  divisions, 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
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"  THE  CHURCH  IN  DANGER'." 

My  right  hon.  friend  asks,  "  Are  you  afraid  of  the  Pope  in 
these  days  ?"  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Pope,  nor  of  the 
Pretender ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  a  powerful  internal  party  in  this 
country,  of  whom  great  numbers  are  dissatisfied,  as  they  must 
be,  with  our  principles  of  religion  ;  and  I  can  never  think  that 
they  can  be  fit  to  enact  laws  respecting  the  established  faith. 

My  belief  is,  that  after  they  have  obtained  the  privileges 
which  they  seek,  they  will  not  cease  in  their  endeavours,  but  will 
struggle  for  the  pre-eminence  of  their  religion.  Their  language 
convinces  me,  that  if  the  disabilities  are  removed,  the  Catholics  will 
not  be  satisfied  : — 

"  Still  to  new  heights  their  restless  wishes  soar, 
Claim  leads  to  claim  as  power  advances  more." 

Sir  F.  BurdeH's  Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the 
R.  C.  Claims,  Feb.  28,  1825.* 

DEFECTIONS   REGRETTED. 

I  have  felt  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  state  with  firmness,  though 
I  trust  without  asperity,  the  principles  which  my  reason  dictates, 
and  which  my  honour  and  conscience  compel  me  to  maintain. 
The  influence  of  some  great  names  have  lately  been  lost  to  the  cause 
which  t  support ;  but  I  have  never  adopted  my  opinions  either  from 
deference  to  high  station,  or  that  which  may  more  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  impress  me — high  ability.  Keen  as  the  feelings  of 
regret  must  be  with  which  the  loss  of  those  associates  in  feeling  is 
recollected,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  consolation  to  me  that  I  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  adherence  to  those  tenets 
which  I  formerly  espoused, — of  showing,  that  if  my  opinions  are 
unpopular,  I  stand  by  them  still,  when  the  influence  and  authority 
that  may  have  given  them  currency  is  gone ;  and  when  it  is  im- 
possible, I  believe,  that  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being  I  can 
stand  suspected  of  pursuing  my  principles  with  any  view  to  favour 
or  personal  aggrandisement. — Sir  F.  Burdett's  renewed  Motion, 
March  6,  1827. 

IRISH    DISSENSIONS   PROMOTED    BY    EMANCIPATION. 

I  would  do  every  thing  that  lies  in  my  power — attempt  every 
course  that  promises  any  thing  like  success — to  put  a  stop  to  the 
dissensions  which  distract  Ireland  ;  but,  in  my  conscience,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  course  which  is  called  emancipation  will  be  attended 
by  the  very  contrary  of  any  such  result.  I  believe,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  once  consents  to  admit  Catholics  within  its 
walls,  the  only  effect  will  be  that  of  increased  discord  and  dissen- 

*  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  13  ;  the  numbers  being — For 
it,  247— Against  it,  234. 
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sion  ;  it  will  lead  to  fresh  interference,  in  every  case  of  election,, 
between  the  Protestant  landlord  and  his  Catholic  tenant,  and  to 
an  invariable  struggle,  upon  such  occasions,  in  every  county  of 
Ireland  in  which  a  contest  can  be  raised. — Ibid. 

THE    PROTESTANT    RELIGION    ENDANGERED    BY    CONCESSION. 

We  are  told  that  the  religion  against  which  these  laws  were 
passed  no  longer  exists ;  that  the  tenets  formerly  avowed  are 
now  disavowed ;  and  that  the  Catholic  church  is  entirely  changed 
and  its  character  altered.  It  has  been  described  in  this  House  as 
a  tiger,  which  the  rising  sun  of  knowledge  has  not  indeed  killed, 
but  which  it  has  driven  to  its  den.  But  how  do  I  know  that  the 
knowledge  which  has  driven  this  tiger  to  his  den,  has  not  been 
cherished  by  those  very  disabilities  which  we  are  now  required  to 
remove  ?  How  do  I  know  that  priestly  ascendancy  would  not 
again  take  possession  of  the  land,  if  we  gave  to  the  Catholics  po- 
litical power  ?  How  do  1  know,  but  that  if  we  remove  the  safe- 
guards which  have  hitherto  protected  our  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, they  will  not  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Catholic  church? 
And  what  proof  have  we  that  the  bitter  and  usurping  laws  of  that 
church  have  not  been  curbed  and  mitigated  by  the  very  laws  we 
are  now  called  on  to  remove  ?  We  are  told  of  the  tendency  of 
that  religion  to  adapt  itself  to  a  change  of  circumstances ;  and 
how  do  I  know,  if  I  now  remove  the  disabilities  imposed  by  its 
professors,  that  I  may  not  have  to  meet  it  under  a  new  form  ? 
We  are  told,  also,  that  England  is  the  only  country  which  still 
retains  these  exclusive  laws :  that  there  is  no  country  on  the 
Continent  where  they  are  not  abolished  ;  and  we  are  called  on  to 
imitate  those  countries,  and  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  which 
now  prevent  people  of  any  religion  from  holding  office.  But  the 
hon.  baronet  who  made  this  recommendation  has  not  told  us  of 
the  difference  between  those  countries  and  this,  nor  of  the  pre- 
cautions and  securities  they  have  taken  against  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Am  I  prepared  to  recommend 
similar  practices  and  similar  securities  ?  Is  the  country  prepared 
to  adopt  them?  Would  the  hon.  baronet  counsel  us  to  enforce 
them  on  the  Catholics  ?  I  think  not ;  for  he  seems  to  attach  no 
importance  to  them,  and  spoke  of  them  as  things  of  less  moment 
than  the  amulet  which  is  sometimes  hung  around  a  child's  neck, 
or  even  the  horse-shoe  which  is  sometimes  nailed  up  at  a  door. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet  in  those  opinions.  I  cannot 
consent  to  widen  the  door  of  political  power  to  Roman  Catholics. 
I  cannot  consent  to  give  them  civil  rights  and  privileges  equal  to 
those  possessed  by  their  Protestant  countrymen ;  because,  after 
taking  the  most  deliberate  view  I  am  able  to  take  of  the  relation 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  removal  of  their  disabilities  would  be  at- 
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tended  by  a  danger  to  the  Protestant  religion  against  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  security  equal  to  that  of  our 
present  Protestant  constitution. — Sir  F.  Burdett's  Third  Mo- 
tion for  a  Removal  of  Catholic  Disabilities*  May  9,  1828. 

MR.  PEEL'S  DETERMINATION  TO  PERSIST  IN  HIS  OPPOSITION. 
As  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  has  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  present  administration  will  take  up  this  question  next 
session,  and  introduce  some  measure  for  its  settlement ;  lest  any 
misconception  should  go  abroad  respecting  my  sentiments,  I  am 
anxious  to  say  a  word  upon  this  point  for  myself,  and  for  myself 
alone.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  present  government,  each 
individual  member  of  it  is  at  liberty  to  entertain  and  support  his 
own  opinions  regarding  this  question.  Conceiving,  then,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state  my  own  individual  opinion  on 
the  subject,  I  refer  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  House  to  the  de- 
claration which  I  have  repeatedly  made  respecting  it,  when  speak- 
ing as  an  individual  member  of  the  government,  as  I  am  at  liberty 
to  do,  I  have  explained  my  own  sentiments  on  the  question. 
To  that  declaration  and  to  those  opinions  I  still  adhere,  and  I 
conceive  that,  in  saying  so,  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  my  sentiments  upon  the  question  remain  unaltered. — 
Discussion  on  a  Petition,  June  12,  1828. 


APOLOGIES  FOR  HIS  CHANGE  OF  OPINION.f 

The  most  painful  circumstance  that  can  be  imposed  on  a  pub- 
lic man,  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  is  when,  after  long 

*  Carried  by  a  majority  of  6  ;•— For,  272— Against,  266. 

f  The  parliament  of  1829  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  February,  when  the 
lords  commissioners,  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  delivered  a  speech,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  concluding  passages : — 

"  The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  Majesty's  continued 
solicitude. 

"  His  Majesty  laments  that  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  an  asso- 
ciation should  still  exist  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ;  which  keeps  alive  discord  and 
ill-will  amongst  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  effectually  obstruct  every  effort  permanently  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland. 

"  His  Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his 
parliament ;  and  his  Majesty  feels  assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  such 
powers  as  may  enable  his  Majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority. 

"  His  Majesty  recommends  that,  when  this  essential  object  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your  deliberate  consideration  the  whole 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  that  you  should  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil 
disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

"  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  can  be 
effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  establish- 
ments in  Church  and  State,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion,  as 
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acting  with  a  number  of  individuals— after  proceeding  in  concur- 
rence with  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  a  particular  course 
of  policy — he  finds  himself  called  upon  by  peculiar  circumstances 
to  separate  from  them.  To  separate,  I  repeat,  from  men  for 
whose  ability,  integrity  and  conscientious  feeling  I  entertain,  and 
always  shall  entertain,  the  profoundest  respect,  may  certainly  be 
counted  amongst  the  severest  sacrifices  of  a  public  man.  But 
I  trust  that  my  hon.  friends  will  admit  this,  namely,  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  stand  in  a  situation  different  from  that  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  that  in  such  situation  they  have  access 
to  information  which  my  hon.  friends  have  not;  and,  above 
all,  that  they  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  his  Majesty,  by 
which  they  have  contracted  an  obligation,  as  responsible  servants 
of  the  Crown,  from  which  they  cannot  relieve  themselves  by  any 
reference  to  past  declarations  or  past  circumstances,  from  the 
duty  of  giving  the  best  advice  which  they  can  form  as  to  any 
measure  under  the  then  existing  situation  of  affairs.  That  is 
their  duty  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  understanding  on 

established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge. 

"  These  are  institutions  which  must  be  ever  held  sacred  in  this  Protestant 
kingdom,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  determination  of  his  Majesty  to 
preserve  inviolate. 

"  His  Majesty  most  earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance,  deeply  interesting 
to  the  best  feelings  of  his  people,  and  involving  the  tranquillity  and  concord 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  will  best 
secure  the  successful  issue  of  your  deliberations." 

In  the  Commons  the  reply  to  this  speech  was  moved  by  Lord  Clive  (now 
Earl  Powis),  and  seconded  by  Lord  Corry  (now  Earl  of  Belmore).  No 
sooner  were  they  down  than  the  fire  of  the  much  astonished  opponents  of 
Catholic  claims  was  opened  with  hearty  good-will  by  Mr.  Bankes,  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis,  and  the  Marquis  of  Chandos.  The  conduct  of  the  government, 
however,  found  able  apologists  among  those  who  had  previously  evinced  them- 
selves friendly  to  the  claims ;  so  that  when  the  Home  Secretary  rose,  more 
fully  to  explain  the  conduct  and  course  of  the  administration,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  was  addressing  a  friendly  majority.  Through- 
out  his  whole  career,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  never,  perhaps,  made  more  states- 
manlike speeches  than  those  which  he  addressed  to  the  House  on  this  and 
the  following  occasions.  He  had  to  contend  against  an  unsparing  opposition 
—unsparing  in  their  attacks — unsparing  in  their  denunciations — unsparing 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  victory.  Despite  their  violence,  however,  he 
maintained  his  ground,  firmly  and  even  proudly.  Never  once,  in  the  course 
of  this  and  similar  debates  that  followed,  did  he  betray  anger  or  even  annoy- 
ance at  the  personal  attacks  which  were  hourly  levelled  at  him ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  he  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  neither  callous  nor  indif- 
ferent to  them.  "  You  may  attack  me,"  he  said  on  one  occasion — "  I  am 
open  to  your  sarcasms — I  have  no  reply  to  your  personal  reflections ;  but  I 
have  firmness  and  strength  of  mind  enough  to  meet  them,  and  they  shall  not 
deter  me  from  the  performance  of  my  duty."  Let  men  think  as  they  please 
of  the  rectitude  and  propriety  of  the  course  adopted,  there  can  be,  at  any 
rate,  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pursued. 
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which  governments  have  been  formed,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
question ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  reservation,  which  in- 
dividuals have  made  when  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
— such  understandings  and  such  reservations  do  not  absolve  them 
from  the  paramount  duty  of  offering  the  best  advice  to  his 
Majesty  upon  any  important  conjunction,  and  of  being  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  of  that  advice. 

I  do  not  mean  to  answer  the  expressions  of  reproach  which 
have  fallen  from  my  right  hon.  friends.  I  admire  them  for  retain- 
ing their  opinions ;  and  I  only  ask  them,  whether  they  would  wish 
his  Majesty's  ministers  to  retain  those  opinions,  when  they  appear 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  great  interests  they  are  called  upon 
to  guard  ?  If  his  Majesty's  ministers  believe  that  adherence  to 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  ought  to  cease — if  they  think, 
that  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  more  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  more  for  the  Protestant  interest,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  entire  condition  of  Ireland;  it  is  their  duty,  with 
reference  to  those  interests,  which  they  have  a  common  benefit  in 
preserving,  to  give  that  advice.  And  I  will  unhesitatingly  declare 
that  there  is,  under  present  circumstances,  much  less  of  evil,  much 
less  of  danger,  in  considering  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  by 
an  united  government,  than  there  is  in  any  other  course  which 
can  be  pointed  out.  I  pretend  to  no  new  lights  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  I  retain  the  same  opinion  which  I  ever 
entertained  in  reference  to  that  question.  I  see  as  clearly  as  ever 
the  danger  which  I  have  hitherto  felt  as  connected  with  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pressure  of 
present  evils  is  so  great  and  overwhelming,  that  I  am  willing  to 
encounter  the  risk  of  those  contingent  dangers,  rather  than,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  country,  to  endure  not  only  the  continu- 
ance, but  the  aggravation,  of  the  present  system.  The  opinions 
which  I  have  heretofore  expressed  on  the  Catholic  question  I  still 
retain;  but  I  must  say,  that  looking  at  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country — looking  at  the  position  of  the  legislature — 
looking  at  the  disunion  which  has  prevailed  on  this  subject  in  his 
Majesty's  councils — looking  at  the  disunion  which,  for  several 
years,  has  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature —  and  looking  to  the  effect  which  all  these  causes  has 
produced  on  the  state  of  Ireland, — considering  all  these  things, 
I  must  say  that  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  induce 
me  to  accept  of  almost  any  alternative  rather  than  endure  their 
continuance. — Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  5,  1829. 

CONTINUED  NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IMPOSSIBLE. 

This  is  my  first  position — that  however  expedient  or  however 
allowable  it  may  have  been  for  the  government  to  profess  neutral- 
ity upon  the  Catholic  claims  in  other  times,  such  a  state  of  things 
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is  utterly  out  of  the  question  now.  At  a  time  when  there  is 
scarcely  an  individual  in  the  empire  who  does  not  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  who  is  not  even  making  it  the  topic 
of  his  every-day  discourse,  it  is  impossible  for  the  government  to 
remain  without  coming  to  some  decision—without  sending  forth 
some  explicit  opinion,  both  as  to  this  question  and  to  those  which 
are  connected  with  it.  These  considerations  have  compelled  me  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  Protestant  institutions  of  the  country,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  administration  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
neutrality  on  this  all  absorbing  question.  Besides  the  embarrass- 
ments attendant  upon  a  disunion  in  the  cabinet  on  the  Catholic 
question,  there  is  additional  embarrassment  in  the  disunion, 
which,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  it,  prevails  in  the  Irish 
administration.  Indeed,  the  disunion  of  the  cabinet  is  calculated 
to  create  necessarily  and  inevitably  a  corresponding  spirit  of  dis- 
union in  the  Irish  government.  Seeing,  then,  the  embarrassment 
which  this  principle  has  created  hitherto  in  the  construction  of 
the  cabinet — seeing,  too,  the  embarrassment  which  its  prevalence 
extends  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland — and  seeing 
further  that  these  embarrassments  not  only  continue,  but  greatly 
increase, — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  things  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  remain  as  they  are— (hear !) — that  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  question  itself,  but  in  reference  to  the  public 
interests  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  establishments, 
which  it  is  my  most  anxious  wish  and  bounden  duty  to  protect, 
it  is  desirable  that  things  should  not  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition.— Ibid. 

IMPOSSIBILITY    OF    FORMING    A    "  PROTESTANT  "    ADMINISTRATION. 

I  ask  my  honourable  friends,  who,  I  believe,  will  hardly  con- 
test this  proposition,  that  it  is  scarcely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  that  this  question  should  remain  as  it  is — 
I  ask  them  to  consider  how  it  is  to  be  met  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
set  it  at  rest  by  forming  an  administration  of  persons  prepared  to 
resist  concession  to  the  Catholics  under  any  circumstances  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  do  this  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion?  If  it  is  admitted,  then,  that  matters  cannot  remain  as 
they  are,  and  that  the  principle  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's 
councils  ought  not  to  be  continued,  let  the  legislature  fairly  and 
dispassionately  consider  what  can  be  done.  And,  first,  let  them 
inquire  whether  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  anxious  to  support  the 
established  religion,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  with 
benefit  and  success,  can  honestly  advise  his  Majesty  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  administration  on  the  principle  of  permanent* resist- 
ance to  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  . 
I,  for  one,  cannot  advise  his  Majesty  to  attempt  the  formation  of 
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such  a  government,  because  I  think  not  only  that  it  would  fail, 
but  that  it  would  compel  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Question 
at  last ;  while  in  the  interim  those  embittering  animosities  will 
have  so  far  increased,  as  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  question 
much  more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  before  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  government.  Considering  that  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  a  majority  in  this  House  of  272  against  266  decided 
in  favour  of  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  op- 
pose such  concessions  would  be  to  stand  against  an  actual  ma- 
jority of  the  House :  and  any  administration  formed  upon  the 
principle  of  eternal  and  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  must  ever  have  found  itself  in  positive  minorities. 
Is  there  the  least  chance  that  such  a  government  could  carry 
through  Parliament  those  measures  which  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  would  render  necessary  ? 
These  are  matters  which  I  think  my  hon.  friends,  in  treating  on 
the  question,  cannot  refuse  to  take  into  their  consideration ; 
but  1  am  quite  sure  they  must  see  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is 
that  they  should  be  overlooked  by  any  member  of  his  Majesty's 
government.  .  .  .  On  the  fullest  consideration,  therefore, 
of  all  those  circumstances  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration,  if  it  is  intended  to  come  to  an  honest  and  correct 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  any  attempt  to 
form  an  administration  against  the  principle  which  has  been  acted 
on  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — an  administration  composed 
exclusively  of  persons  who  would  offer  an  uncompromising,  un- 
qualified, and  permanent  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims — would 
fail ;  and,  in  its  failure,  produce  consequences  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  An  attempt  from 
which  I  expect  such  results  as  these,  I  certainly  will  never  advise, 
because  I  think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made.  If,  then,  it  is  conceded 
to  me  that  matters  ought  not  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  that  an 
administration  cannot  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  permanent 
resistance  to  concession,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  only 
one  alternative — namely,  a  consideration  of  this  most  important 
question,  with  a  view  to  effect  such  a  settlement  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. — Ibid. 

PERSONAL    POSITION. 

I  do  not  forget  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  stand ;  I  do 
not  forget  that  I  have  for  many  years  past  offered,  I  hope,  not  a 
violent  nor  intemperate,  though  certainly  a  steady  and  unquali- 
fied, opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  have, 
however,  never  opposed  those  claims  on  temporary  grounds,  but 
have  always  resisted  any  concession  on  abstract  principles.  I  do 
not,  by  what  I  now  say,  wish  to  find  any  refuge  for  the  course  I  am 
now  pursuing,  from  those  sentiments  which  have  fallen  from 
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me  on  other  occasions.  In  the  opposition  I  have  made  to 
this  measure,  I  have  never  professed  to  look  merely  to  securities. 
My  opposition  has  been  complete  and  entire.  That  oppo- 
sition, however,  has  always  been  confined  to  the  House.  I  have 
never  exercised  it  elsewhere ;  and  though  it  has  been  charged 
against  me  that  I  have,  I  have  not  thought  such  accusations 
worth  notice ;  though  I  must  now  declare  that  they  are  utterly  un- 
founded, and  that  my  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims  has  uni- 
formly been  confined  to  the  debates  of  this  House.  It  so 
happened,  that  when  this  question  was  under  discussion  by  the 
government,  which  was  in  the  month  of  August,  I  happened  to 
be  absent  from  town,  and  in  consequence  wrote  to  my  noble 
friend  upon  the  subject.  I  was  sensible  of  the  embarrassing  situa- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed,  being  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  yet  constantly  in  a  minority  of 
this  House  upon  a  question  which  is  thought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Ireland.  Reflecting  upon  this,  I  notified  to  my 
noble  friend  that  I  concurred  with  him  that  there  was  no  other 
course  now  open  but  a  full  consideration  of  the  question  with  a 
view  to  its  final  adjustment.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, I  stated,  that  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  I,  of 
course,  should  not  be  influenced  by  any  false  delicacy,  or  fear  of 
incurring  any  imputations  of  inconsistency,  from  taking  whatever 
part  any  new  position  of  circumstances  might  require;  that  I  was 
ready,  therefore,  to  hazard  any  sacrifices  on  this  point ;  that  I 
had  a  strong  opinion  that  the  proposed  concessions  to  the 
Catholics  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  country;  but  that 
feeling  that  all  personal  and  private  feelings  should  be  subordi- 
nate on  such  an  occasion,  I  was  ready  to  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  I  knew  and  felt  that  all 
personal  feelings  should  be  subordinate  to  the  public  good  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  own  position  was 
materially  different  from  that  of  any  other  minister,  and  I  would 
willingly  have  retired  from  that  interference  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  me.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussions,  however,  connected  with  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  my  noble  friend  said,  that  my  retirement  would  greatly 
embarrass  him;  and  this  being  the  case,  and  it  having  been 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  set- 
tling the  question  would  be  increased  if  I  pressed  my  retirement, 
said  to  my  noble  friend,  that  if  such  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequence,  no  consideration  should  induce  me  to  urge  my  own 
personal  wishes ;  but  that  I  was  ready  to  uphold  in  my  place  a 
measure,  which  I  was  firmly  convinced  had  now  become  neces- 
sary. ...  For  myself,  the  adoption  of  this  measure  has 
been  proposed  after  much  painful  sacrifice.  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  free  myself  from  any  engagements  which  may  pre- 
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vent  me  from  exercising  the  most  unfettered  judgment  with  re 
spect  to  it.  I  consider  the  path  which  leads  to  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  it  to  be,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
course  most  free  from  peril ;  and  whatever  part  I  may  have  taken 
on  former  occasions  with  respect  to  the  question,  I  consider  it  to 
be  perfectly  reconcileable  with  my  duty  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
and  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  do  all  I  now  can  do  to  fulfil  the 
solemn  injunctions  of  his  Majesty  to  consider  a  question  involving 
so  deeply  not  only  the  best  feelings  of  the  people,  but  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  Kingdom. — Ibid. 

DEVOTION   TO    HIS   TASK.* 

Now  that  I  have  undertaken  this  most  important,  most  diffi- 
cult, and  to  me,  most  painful  task,  I  will  devote  my  best  exer* 
tions  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  No  reproaches  from  the 
hon.  friends  with  whom  I  have  so  often  acted,  and  for  whom  I 
retain  the  most  cordial  respect, — no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  as  opponents, — 
shall  betray  me  into  the  expression  of  angry  feelings.  I  have  un- 
dertaken the  task,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  such  an 
issue,  as  shall  secure  the  Protestant  interests  of  the  country,  and 
satisfy  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  every  reasonable  Catholic. 
—Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  6,  1829. 

THE  SACRIFICE    OF    OFFICE    NOTHING   TO   THE    SACRIFICE    OF   OPINION. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  emoluments  of 
office,  which,  it  is  insinuated,  ought  to  have  been  preferred  to  the 
course  which  I  have  adopted.  Good  God !  I  cannot  argue  with 
the  man  who  can  place  the  sacrifice  of  office,  or  of  emolument,  in 
competition  with  the  severe,  the  painful  sacrifice  which  I  have 
made, — a  sacrifice  which  it  seems  to  be  supposed  I  have  con- 
sented to  in  order  to  retain  my  place  !  After  mature  deliberation 
I  came  to  this  determination, — that  in  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  I  never  would  meet 
this  House  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  formerly  placed.  I 
was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Ireland,  and  that  responsibility  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to,  while  the  cabinet  was  divided  on 
this  question.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  I  could  remain  in  such 
a  situation  after  the  information  I  received  relative  to  the  state  of 

*  For  many  weeks  after  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  opponents  of 
emancipation  lost  sight  of  no  opportunities  of  annoying  the  government,  and 
harassing  the  minister  who  had  thus  deserted  them.  Night  after  night  did 
members  come  down  to  the  House,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege 
then  afforded  them,  of  speaking  to  the  subject  of  petitions,  pour  out  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  on  the  cabinet  generally,  and  the  Home  Secretary  in  parti- 
cular. Sir  R.  Peel  always  replied  to  these  attacks  with  calmness  and  for- 
bearance, although,  as  he  himself  admitted  on  more  than  one  occasion,  their 
taunts  and  assaults  in  no  slight  degree  affected  him.  The  above,  and  some 
following  remarks,  were  made  on  some  of  these  occasions. 

D3 
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Ireland  last  summer.  The  consequences  arising  from  that  deter- 
mination are  known  to  the  House ;  and  however  displeasing  they 
may  be  to  some  gentlemen,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  the  intentions  of  my  noble 
friend  and  myself;  when  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  betrayed 
our  trust  to  the  country  and  to  the  Protestant  establishment, 
because  we  preferred  the  reproaches  which  are  heaped  on  us,  and 
even  an  apparent  sacrifice  of  consistency,  rather  than  pursue  the 
course  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  and  obtain  a  short  popu- 
larity at  the  expense  of  the  true  interests  of  the  country. — Dis- 
cussion on  a  Petition,  Feb.  9,  1829. 


HIS    COURSE    DEFENDED. 


I  will  not  condescend  to  make  any  apology  for  the  conduct 
which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue.  I  will  not  conde- 
scend to  explain  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me,  as  the  respon- 
sible adviser  of  the  Crown,  to  give  to  the  Crown  the  advice  which 
I  have  given.  I  know  of  no  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  any 
man, — I  know  of  no  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  any  body  of 
men, — which  calls  upon  me  to  state  why,  when  I  was  sent  for  by 
my  sovereign,  to  give  at  a  critical  moment  that  advice  which  I  am 
bound  on  oath  to  give  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment,  I 
should  have  refrained  from  doing  my  duty.  I  have  contracted 
no  relation  with  any  man — I  have  contracted  no  relation  with  any 
party — which  can  either  relieve  me  from  the  obligation  of  giving 
his  Majesty  the  best  advice  in  my  power,  or  which  can  justly 
subject  me  to  the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  inconsistency, 
or  of  a  dereliction  of  principle  in  so  doing.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
that  I  will  not  condescend  to  look  out  excuses  for  the  line  of 
conduct  which,  under  these  circumstances,  I  have  determined  to 
pursue.  As  a  member  of  this  House,  I  feel  myself  as  independ- 
ent as  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  E.  Knatchbull),  and  in  every  respect 
as  consistent.  But  very  different  would  have  been  my  feelings  if 
I  had  not  advised  my  King,  as  I  have  done,  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities.  I  have  taken  my  oath  as  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  that  oath  not  only  compels  me  to  give  the  advice  which 
I  have  given  to  my  sovereign,  but  it  would  have  rendered  the 
withholding  of  that  advice  a  dereliction  of  principle,  and  a  strong 
violation  of  my  duty.  .  .  I  have,  and  I  trust  I  ever  shall  have, 
firmness  and  strength  of  mind  to  forget,  in  the  councils  of  my 
King,  what  have  been  my  past  declarations  and  my  past  conduct 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  neither  applicable  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  country ;  and  I  must  also  say,  that  I  have 
firmness  enough  to  pass  by  any  insinuations  which  may  be 

levelled  against  me  for  so  doing No  man  is 

worthy  of  being  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  who,  when  his  advice  is 


required  upon  a  measure  of  great  national  importance,  repli 
I  am  fettered  by  declarations  I  have  made,— I  am  not  enabl 


les, 
enabled 
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to  look  at  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, — I  must  consult  my 
friends  and  party  in  order  to  see  my  way."  I  confess  that  these 
considerations  hold  out  a  powerful  temptation ;  but  no  man  is 
fit  to  have  a  place  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  who  cannot 

resist  them I  admit,  that  it  would  have  been 

infinitely  better  if  I  could  have  adopted  the  course  I  am  now 
pursuing  in  a  private  instead  of  a  public  station.  I  can  only  say, 
that  everything  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  do,  I  did,  to 
enable  me  to  take  that  station ;  but  when  the  question  was  this, 
"  What  advice  will  you  give  ?  Will  you  advise  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  state  of  things  ?"— "  Certainly  not."— "  Will  you 
advise  the  formation  of  an  exclusively  Protestant  government, 
offering  eternal  and  uncompromising  resistance  ?"  My  answer 
was,  "  I  cannot,  because  I  know  that  such  a  government  would 
fail,  and,  in  its  failure,  would  render  everything  worse  than  at  pre- 
sent." Then  came  the  obvious  rejoinder,  "  If,  then,  you  can  take 
neither  of  these  alternatives,  but  one  course  is  left  to  be  pursued, 
— to  attempt  to  make  a  safe  settlement  of  the  question  by  a 
united  government."  "  To  do  that  imposes  painful  sacrifices." — 
"  Will  you  shrink  from  making  those  sacrifices  which  you 
advise  others  to  submit  to  ?"  I  answer,  without  the  hesita- 
tion of  a  moment,  "  Come  what  may,  I  will  be  the  man  to  set 
the  example  of  those  sacrifices." — Debate  on  a  Petition,  Feb.  12, 
1829. 

PERSONAL   EXPLANATIONS.* 

So  far  as  my  own  course  in  this  question  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
same  with  that  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  in  1825,  when 

*  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  to  be  made 
on  Thursday,  March  5th.  Such  interest  did  the  expected  discussion  excite, 
that,  says  an  historian,  "  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  persons  began  to 
assemble  in  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  although  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  Lord  Chandos  had  declared  his  determination  to 
persevere  in  his  motion  for  calling  over  the  House,  and  consequently  that  the 
gallery  would  not  be  opened  until  after  six  o'clock,  they  nevertheless  re- 
mained at  their  posts,  and  were  gradually  joined  by  others,  until  an  immense 
crowd  had  collected.  When  the  gallery  was  at  length  opened,  which  was  at  a 
few  minutes  past  six,  the  rush  was  tremendous  ;  in  two  minutes  not  a  seat 
was  unoccupied,  and  the  doors  and  lobby  were  crowded  with  people  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  resignations  that  heat,  pressure,  and  fatigue  might 
occasion." 

The  Home  Secretary  spoke  on  this  occasion  between  four  and  five  hours. 
He  commenced  with  a  general  reference  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  then  proceeded  shortly  to  review  his  own  position  with  respect  to  it  (see 
this  extract).  He  then  went  on  to  show  the  impossibility  of  remaining 
stationary  with  respect  to  the  question — its  effects  on  government,  on  par- 
liament, and  on  the  nation.  He  next  proceeded  to  open  his  plan,  combating 
various  objections,  and  explaining  several  details,  concluding  with  a  splendid 
peroration,  in  which  he  expressed  his  fears  and  hopes  of  the  results  of  the 
measure  he  had  proposed.  The  debate  which  followed  was  a  short  one  ;  and 
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I  was  his  Majesty's  principal  minister  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  found  myself  in  a  minority  of  this  House  upon  this  question. 
When  I  then  saw  the  numbers  arrayed  against  me,  I  felt  that  my 
position  as  a  minister  was  untenable.  The  moment,  Sir,  that  I, 
the  minister  responsible  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  found  that 
I  was  left  in  a  minority  upon  a  question  which  was  of  perma- 
nent interest  and  importance  to  that  country,  that  moment  I 
sought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  office. 
I  stated  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  given  against 
me  in  this  House,  it  was  my  anxious  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
office.  It  was,  however,  notified  to  me,  that  my  retirement 
would  occasion  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  that 
such  an  event  would  at  once  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  responsibility  of  which  would  rest  with  me.  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  the  proof  of  this  assertion.  I  would  wish 
to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  using  it ;  but  I  am  ready  to  produce 
it  to  any  person  who  may  wish  to  see  it.  But  to  proceed, — Sir, 
I  was  told  that  the  consequence  of  my  retirement  would  be  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  government.  Lord  Liverpool  was 
then  approaching  the  close  of  his  career.  I  had  entered  public 
life  under  his  auspices,  and  I  shrunk  from  the  painful  task  of 
causing  his  retirement,  and  the  dissolution  of  his  Majesty's  exist- 
ing government.  If  I  had  acted  simply  in  obedience  to  my  own 
wishes,  I  should  have  retired.  I  was  induced,  however,  to  retain 
office,  and  to  ascertain  the  result  of  another  appeal  to  the  country 
by  a  general  election.  In  1827,  a  majority  in  this  House  decided 
against  the  Catholic  question.  In  1828,  however,  the  House 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter ;  and  though  it  did  not  pass  a* 
bill,  it  agreed  to  a  resolution  favourable  to  the  principle  of  adjust- 
ment. That  resolution  being  passed,  I  was  again  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  had  been  placed  in  1825,  and  I  determined  to  retire 
from  office.  I  intimated  my  fixed  intention  in  this  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  accompany  that 
intimation  with  the  declaration,  not  only  that  I  would  not,  in  a 
private  capacity,  any  longer  obstruct  a  settlement  which  appeared 
to  me  ultimately  inevitable,  but  that  I  would  advise  and  promote 
it.  Circumstances  occurred,  as  I  have  already  explained,  under 
which  I  was  appealed  to  to  remain  in  office ;  under  which  I  was 
told  that  my  retirement  from  office  must  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  course  which  I  was  disposed  to  recommend.  I  resolved, 

on  the  next  night,  after  a  brief  general  reply  from  Mr.  Peel,  from  which  we 
give  an  extract  further  on,  the  House  divided,  when  the  motion  was  affirmed  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  ;  the  numbers  being — For  it,  348 — Against 
it,  160 — majority,  188. 

We  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  this  work, 
to  embody  the  finer  portions  of  this  masterly  oration — feeling  that,  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  of  high  interest  in  an  historical  as  well  as  in  a  personal  sense. 
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therefore,  and  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  not  to  abandon  my 
post,  but  to  take  all  the  personal  consequences  of  originating  and 
enforcing,  as  a  minister,  the  very  measure  which  I  had  heretofore 
opposed.  I  was  called  upon  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  private 
feeling  which  are  inseparable  from  apparent  inconsistency  of 
conduct, — from  the  abandonment  of  preconceived  opinions, — 
from  the  alienation  of  those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  co-ope- 
rated. Sir,  I  have  done  so ;  and  the  events  of  the  last  six  weeks 
must  have  proved  that  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  prefer,  to 
such  considerations,  even  the  most  urgent  sense  of  public  duty : — 

"  'Tis  said  with  ease — but  oh !  how  hardly  tried 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied — 
Oh  1  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride." 

Speech  on  introducing  the  R.  C.  Disabilities  Removal 
Bill,  March  5,  1829. 

REASONS   FOR   THE    CHANGE — THE    COURSE    OF   GOVERNMENTS. 

I  ask  you  to  examine  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  government 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  to  remark  the  bearing  of  the 
Catholic  question  upon  that  government — the  divisions  it  has 
created  among  our  statesmen — the  distractions  it  has  occasioned 
in  our  councils — and  the  weakness  it  has  consequently  produced. 
I  begin  with  the  year  1794.  From  that  period  there  has  been 
disunion  in  the  government  on  account  of  the  Catholic  question 
and  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs.  When  Mr.  Pitt  associated 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  power,  division 
prevailed  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  prepared  to  offer 
unqualified  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics; 
but  he  took  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Windham  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  into  the  government,  and  they  differed  with  him  on  the 
course  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  this  question.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland  in  1794;  he  favoured  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics^  and  from  that  moment  dissension  has 
existed  in  our  administrations  on  the  subject.  His  government 
came  to  a  termination  in  a  few  months.  On  what  ground  ?  On 
account  of  a  difference  about  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  Pitt 
continued  to  conduct  the  public  councils  for  some  time  longer. 
In  the  interim  occurred  the  distractions  of  Ireland  in  1798  and 
1799.  In  1801,  Mr.  Pitt's  government  came  to  a  close;  on 
what  ground  ?  A  difference  about  the  Catholic  question.  Mr. 
Pitt  resumed  the  government  in  1804.  The  manner  in  which 
his  cabinet  was  composed  showed  that  it  was  not  formed  on  the 
principle  of  unqualified  resistance.  Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806,  and 
his  government  was  succeeded  by  another  which  endured  eighteen 
months,  and  then  came  to  a  termination  :  on  what  ground  ?  A 
difference  again  about  the  Catholic  question.  In  1807,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval undertook  the  administration  of  affairs ;  and  it  is  undoubt- 
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edly  quite  true  that,  from  that  period  until  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment did  resist  the  consideration  of  this  question  ;  but  it  did  not 
resist  it  on  permanent  grounds.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning were  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  only  acted  at 
that  particular  period  in  opposition  to  them  on  account  of  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  king.  Mr.  Perceval  lost  his  life  in 
1812,  and  after  his  death  another  course  of  policy  with  respect  to 
this  question  was  adopted.  This  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  death ;  and  it  was  said,  that,  had  he  lived,  an  united  govern- 
ment, pledged  to  the  unqualified  resistance  of  the  measure,  would 
have  been  permanently  established.  I  doubt  this  fact.  There 
was  an  important  event  which  must  have  influenced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government.  The  restrictions  on  the  regency  were  re- 
moved at  this  period,  and  the  parliament  elected  in  1807  decided, 
by  a  majority  of  129,  to  take  the  question  into  consideration. 
I  do  believe,  that  if  Mr.  Perceval  had  lived,  he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  offer  unqualified  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Canning  or  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
have  been  parties  to  a  government  formed  on  that  principle. 
Since  1812,  the  Catholic  question  has  been  what  is  called  a  neu- 
tral question,  each  member  of  every  cabinet  being  allowed  to  take 
that  course  in  respect  to  it  which  he  thought  best ;  and  I  must 
say,  that  the  consequences  have  been  most  unfavourable  to  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  country.  The  cabinet  have 
been  in  general  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  subject,  sometimes 
exactly  balanced — sometimes  the  preponderance  of  a  single  voice 
in  the  cabinet  in  favour  of  or  against  the  question.  Ireland  has 
been  governed,  almost  inevitably  governed,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple,— at  one  time  a  lord  lieutenant  adverse  to  the  claims,  and  a 
secretary  favourable — at  another  time,  a  lord  lieutenant  favour- 
able and  a  secretary  adverse.  The  law  officers  of  Ireland  divided 
in  opinion — the  subordinate  members  of  the  Irish  government 
divided  also.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Jealousies  and 
suspicions  between  honourable  men  embarked  in  the  same  cause, 
and  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities — against  their  will  they 
have  been  made  the  heads  of  opposite  parties  in  Ireland.  The 
differences  actually  existing  have  been  exaggerated  in  public  im- 
pression in  a  preposterous  degree.  Every  expression  which  may 
have  casually  escaped  from  public  servants  has  been  scrutinized 
by  zealous  partisans,  and  a  construction  put  upon  speeches  in  this 
House,  and  declarations  out  of  it,  which  their  authors  never 
dreamed  of.  While  they  were  living  on  cordial  terms,  or  differing 
in  public  matters  on  this  single  question,  the  spirit  of  party  in 
Ireland  has  viewed  them  in  the  light  of  bitter  enemies — checks 
and  spies  upon  each  other ;  and  has  construed  the  most  trifling 
circumstances,  appointments  to  office,  or  removals  from  it,  in 
respect  to  which  there  was  an  entire  concurrence,  as  the  indica- 
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tions  of  mutual  hostility,  and  of  the  preponderating  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  parties.  Such  is  the  evil  which  has  been 
practically  experienced  in  Ireland — which  has  been  tolerated  too 
long — which  has  paralyzed  thevigour  of  the  executive  government, 
and  defeated  its  best  intentions,  and  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary — (I  say  not  now  in  what  manner,  but  in  some  manner 
or  other) — to  terminate. — Ibid. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  CHANGE — PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  principle  on  which  the  executive 
government  has  been  conducted,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature,  and  the  demonstration  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country.  From  the  year  1807  to  the  present  moment  there 
have  been  five  parliaments,  consequently  five  separate  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  the  constituent  body  of  the  empire.  The  House 
of  Commons  elected  for  four  of  these  five  parliaments  has,  on 
some  occasion  or  another,  decided  in  favour  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  question ;  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
fifth  parliament  decided  against  the  claims,  but  by  what  majority  ? 
A  majority  of  two  ;  two  hundred  and  forty- three  members  against 
concession  ;  two  hundred  and  forty-one  in  favour  of  it.  Refer 
to  the  divisions  on  the  Catholic  question  in  this  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  see  how  nicely  the 
balance  of  opinion  in  a  neutral  government  has  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1813,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority,  after  the  second 
reading,  of  forty-two.  The  admission  to  parliament  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  four.  In  1816,  the  majority  against  the 
question  was  thirty-one.  In  1819  it  was  two.  In  1821,  the 
Relief  Bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  In  1822,  the  bill 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  peers  to  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  In  1825,  the  General 
Relief  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one.  In 
1827,  the  consideration  of  the  question  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  four.  In  1828,  it  was  admitted  by  a  majority  of  six. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Each  party  can  paralyze  the  other ;  nothing 
effectual  can  be  done,  either  by  means  of  coercion  or  relief;  we 
advance  a  step  this  year,  and  recede  a  step  the  next,  and  rejoice 
or  lament  in  our  petty  gains  or  losses.  But  what  becomes  of 
Ireland,  and  what  will  become  of  her,  if  these  party  conflicts 
without  a  result  shall  continue  beyond  the  present  season  of 
general  tranquillity  ?— -"  Sedemus  desides  domi — inter  nos  alter- 
cantes,  prcesenti  pace  Iceti,  nee  cernentes  ex  otio  illo  brevi  mul- 
tiplex bellum  rediturum." — Sir,  this  House  of  Commons  has, 
after  trembling  in  the  nice  balance  of  opinion,  at  length  inclined 
on  the  side  of  concession  and  relief.  Why  should  this  House  of 
Commons  be  considered,  as  some  profess  to  consider  it,  an  unfair 
representative  of  the  public  opinion  upon  this  great  question  ? 
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Was  it  not  elected  at  a  period  when  the  public  mind  was  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  Catholic  question  ?  Was  it  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  efforts  made  to  pass  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bills  through  parliament,  and  with  the  state  of  Ireland  ?  Sir, 
this  House  was  elected  shortly  after  an  intense  excitement  of  the 
public  feeling,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association  in 
1825.  The  bill  to  suppress  that  association  had  been  passed, 
and  the  discussion  on  the  question  was  not  brought  to  a  close  in 
less  than  five  nights.  The  general  election,  Sir,  was  the  time 
for  the  public  opinion  to  declare  itself,  and  to  afford  us  the  ma- 
terials for  a  successful  contest.  But,  Sir,  this  proper  occasion 
having  been  suffered  to  pass  by,  it  is  now  rather  hard  that  we 
should  be  blamed  for  carrying  on  a  bootless  resistance.  It  is  a 
hard  thing,  Sir,  to  call  upon  us,  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  to  carry  on  resistance,  without  furnishing  us  with  those 
instruments  by  which  alone  the  battle  could  have  been  fought  with 
success. — Ibid. 

REASONS   FOR   THE   CHANGE — POLITICAL   DEFECTIONS. 

As  another  indication  of  public  opinion  and  zeal  in  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  let  us  refer  to  the  debates  in  this  House.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  list  of  the  speakers  on  each  side  of  the  main  question 
for  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  side  of  resistance  I  find  a  constant 
recurrence  of  the  same  speakers,  year  after  year,  with  scarcely 
the  addition  of  a  new  advocate.  If  I  look  to  the  young  members 
of  the  House,  can  I  conceal  from  myself,  when  I  consider  the 
prospects  of  permanent  resistance,  that  the  rising  talent  of  this 
House  is  almost  unanimous  against  it? — that  session  after  session, 
we  have  had  defections  from  our  side,  and  that  we  cannot  claim 
a  single  convert  ?  Are  these  indications  to  be  neglected  ?  Are 
they  not  just  elements  of  consideration,  to  be  weighed  by  those 
who  must  calculate  if  they  are  prudent  legislators,  but  above  all, 
if  they  are  responsible  ministers,  to  what  extent  resistance  can  be 
safely  and  wisely  carried  ?  And  yet  the  few  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  for  ten  years  are  to  be  taunted  as  responsible 
for  failure ;  we  are  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  consider  what  support 
we  have  had  in  the  division  from  members,  or  in  the  debate  from 
the  active  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  have  been  voting  with  us. 
Why  is  it  that  the  eagerness  and  vehemence  of  opposition  have 
been  reserved  for  this  occasion  ?  Why  has  not  the  member  for 
Kent,  so  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  debate, — why  has  he  not  borne 
his  part  in  the  protracted  contests  of  former  years  ?  It  was  within 
these  walls,  and  within  these  walls  alone,  that  the  struggle  could 
have  been  maintained  with  effect ;  and  the  victories  of  Penenden 
Heath  *  are  no  compensation  for  repeated  defeat  here. — Ibid. 

*  A  great  Anti -Emancipation  Meeting  had  just  previously  been  held,  on 
Penenden  Heath,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  E.Knatchbull. 
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REASONS  FOR  THE  CHANGE — THE  EFFECT  OF  AGITATION  IN 
IRELAND. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  described  the  state  of  the  King's  government 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  and  I  have  detailed  the  progress  of  our  discussions  in 
this  House,  the  equal  balance  of  our  opinions,  the  continued  dis- 
cussion for  sixteen  years  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  on  this 
great  question  of  national  policy.  Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  what 
has  been  the  condition  of  Ireland  during  these  unfortunate  dissen- 
sions ?  I  will  not  presume  to  affirm  that  the  dissensions  in  our 
councils,  and  the  distractions  of  Ireland,  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
exact  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  this  I  affirm,  that  they  have 
been  very  nearly  concurrent,  and  that  there  is  no  present  pros- 
pect of  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Ireland,  and  of  authority  and 
vigour  to  its  government,  unless  our  own  differences  can  be,  by 
some  means  or  other,  reconciled.  I  will  not  prophesy  what  may 
be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  measures  I  propose ;  but  the  true 
recommendation  of  them  I  apprehend  to  be,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  we  can  change  for  the  worse.  Let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  recent  history  of  Ireland ;  trace  it  from  the  Union,  the 
period  when  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  King's  coun- 
cils brought  more  prominently  forward  the  differences  of  public 
men  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  question.  What  is  the  melan- 
choly fact  ?  That  for  scarcely  one  year,  during  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  Union,  has  Ireland  been  governed  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law. 

In  1800,  we  find  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  the 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Rebellion  in  force.  In  1 80 1 ,  they  were 
continued.  In  1802,  I  believe,  they  expired.  In  1803,  the  in- 
surrection for  which  Emmet  suffered  broke  out :  Lord  Kil warden 
was  murdered  by  a  savage  mob,  and  both  acts  of  parliament 
were  renewed.  In  1804,  they  were  continued.  In  1806,  the 
west  and  south  of  Ireland  were  in  a  state  of  insubordination, 
which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed  by  the  severest  enforcement 
of  ordinary  law.  In  1807,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  dis- 
orders which  had  prevailed  in  1806,  the  act  called  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  was  introduced.  It  gave  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  place  any  district  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law — it  sus- 
pended trial  by  jury — and  made  it  a  transportable  offence  to  be 
out  of  doors  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  In  1807,  it  continued  in 
force,  and  in  1808  and  1809,  to  the  close  of  the  session  in  1810. 
In  1814,  the  Insurrection  Act  was  renewed  ;  it  was  continued  in 
1815,  1816,  1817.  In  1822,  it  was  again  revived,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825.  In  1825,  the 
temporary  act  intended  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  associa- 
tions, and  especially  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  was  passed. 
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It  continued  during  1826  and  1827,  and  expired  in  1828.  The 
year  1829  has  arrived,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  a  new  act  to 
suppress  the  Roman  Catholic  Association.  Shall  this  state  of 
things  continue  without  some  decisive  effort  as  a  remedy  ?  Can 
we  remain  as  we  are  ?  Have  I  not  established  the  first  step  in 
my  argument,  that  our  present  position  is  not  tenable,  that  the 
system  of  neutral  governments  and  of  open  questions  ought  to  be 
and  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  there  is  no  safety  except  in  the 
united  councils  and  joint  responsibility  of  the  King's  government  ? 
— Ibid. 

THE  FEAR  OF  REVOLT. 

But  are  there  no  contingent  misfortunes,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
which,  and  upon  the  issue  of  which,  if  they  should  occur,  a  pru- 
dent government  must  calculate?  What  will  be  the  result  of  civil 
insurrection  ?  What  will  be  that  of  foreign  war  ?  Will  this  system 
of  continued  exclusion,  or  I  should  rather  say  of  deprivation  and 
coercion,  be  proof  against  such  calamities?  If  it  be  not,  is  it  wise 
to  retain  it  ?  We  have  had,  in  the  recent  history  of  Ireland,  ex- 
perience of  the  effect  of  both  these  calamities— experience  of  the 
practical  bearing  of  each  of  them  on  the  Catholic  question. 
Take  the  example  of  foreign  war.  In  1792,  bold  hearts  and  able 
heads  presided  over  the  councils  of  this  country — there  was  no 
disposition  to  yield  to  the  Catholic  claims — no  want  of  Protestant 
feeling  in  Ireland  to  make  resistance  effectual.  In  1792,  the 
Roman  Catholics  petitioned  for  partial  relief.  The  grand  juries 
of  Ireland  were  nearly  unanimous  against  any  concession.  The 
Irish  House  of  Commons  not  only  refused  relief,  but  by  an  immense 
majority  rejected  the  petition  which  prayed  for  it ;  it  refused 
permission  that  it  should  lie  upon  the  table.  The  vote  was  taken 
upon  that  motion — two  hundred  and  eight  members  voted  for  the 
rejection  of  the  petition  ;  twenty-three  only  against  it.  In  1793 
broke  out  the  revolutionary  war  with  France  ;  in  1793  the  session 
of  the  Irish  parliament  opened  with  a  recommendation  from  the 
Crown  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to 
repeal  some  of  the  disabling  laws.  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  Mr.  Dundas,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  correspon- 
dence with  Ireland ;  and  at  their  pressing  instance  was  this  recom- 
mendation given.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  hasty  grant 
of  that  power  to  the  multitude  and  physical  strength  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  conferred  by  their  unrestricted  admission 
to  the  elective  franchise.  Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
past,  and  not  feel  too  confident  that  stern  resolutions  of  uncom- 
promising resistance,  formed  in  the  time  of  peace,  can  be  rigidly 
maintained  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  war.  We  have  also  had 
the  sad  experience  of  that  other  and  greater  calamity — civil  dis- 
cord and  bloodshed.  Surely  it  is  no  unmanly  fear  that  shudders 
at  its  recurrence — no  degenerate  impulse  that  prompts  one  to 
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exclaim,  with  Lord  Falkland,  "  Peace  !  Peace!  Peace!" — that 
looks  out  with  anxiety  for  the  alternatives  by  which  civil  war  may 
be  honourably  averted ;  which  may  rescue  the  natives  of  the 
same  land,  and  the  fellow  subjects  of  the  same  king,  from  the 
dire  necessity  of  embruing  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood. 

"  Coeant  in  foedera  dextrse 
Si  datur — ast  armis  concurrent  arma  cavete." 

Let  us  again  appeal  to  history,  as  to  the  issue  of  civil  war.  Let 
us  refer  to  the  records  of  1798,  and  well  consider  what  has  been 
the  bearing  of  a  defeated  rebellion  on  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  character  of  that  rebellion  is  written  in  the 
statute  book.  The  preamble  of  the  law,  which  contributed  to  its 
suppression,  declared  it  to  be  "  a  wicked  rebellion — that  desolates 
and  lays  waste  the  country  by  the  most  savage  and  wanton  vio- 
lence, excess,  and  outrage — that  has  utterly  set  at  defiance  the 
civil  power — and  has  stopped  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  and 
of  the  common  law/'  This  rebellion,  thus  characterized,  was 
utterly  defeated  and  suppressed  by  force.  There  was  the  utmost 
indignation  at  the  atrocities  committed — there  was  every  stimu- 
lant to  retaliation  and  revenge — complete  triumph  on  the  part  of 
the  government — but  was  there  an  end  of  the  Catholic  question  ? 
No,  Sir;  so  far  from  it,  the  ministers  by  whose  fortitude  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed — Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh — carried  the  measure  of  Union,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  resigned 
their  offices  almost  before  the  dying  embers  of  the  rebellion  were 
cold,  because  they  could  not  also  carry  this  very  question  of 
relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Will  the  issue,  the  successful 
issue,  of  civil  war,  leave  us  in  a  better  condition  now  than  it  jeft 
us  in  the  year  1800  ?  or  shall  we  not,  at  its  close,  have  to  discuss 
the  same  question  of  concession,  with  embittered  animosities — 
with  a  more  imperious  necessity  for  the  adjustment  of  this  ques- 
tion— and  with  a  diminished  chance  of  effecting  that  adjustment 
on  safe  and  satisfactory  principles. —  Ibid. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EMANCIPATION  BILL. 

This  question,  at  least  the  measures  I  have  to  propose  for  its 
adjustment,  are  measures  of  state  policy,  and  of  state  policy  ex- 
clusively. They  are  not  calculated  to  shock  any  religious  scruples. 
They  will  imply  no  sanction,  they  will  disclaim  all  encouragement, 
of  any  religious  doctrines  from  which  our  own  established  church 
revolts.  They  rest  upon  this  broad  principle,  that  there  is  less  of 
danger,  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  of  that  church  in  relieving  those  civil  disabili- 
ties which  affect  a  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  than  in 
continuing  those  disabilities.  But,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  admit  that 
religious  considerations  are  deeply  involved  in  this  question,  I 
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would  ask  of  those  most  strenuous  for  arguing  it  mainly  upon 
religious  grounds,  what  progress  have  we  made  in  Ireland  in  the 
propagation  and  establishment  of  religious  truth,  under  the 
system  of  penal  and  disqualifying  laws  ?  Where  are  our  conver- 
sions ?  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  the  adherence  to  the  errors 
against  which  we  protest  more  inveterate  than  it  is  in  Ireland  ? 
Let  us  maturely  consider  whether  penalties  and  disabilities  may 
not  have  enlisted  pride  on  the  side  of  conscience — may  not  have 
deterred  the  rich  and  powerful  from  a  conformity  that  is  suspicious 
so  long  as  it  is  profitable— may  not  have  raised  defences  round 
prejudice  and  superstition,  which  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  impenetrable  by  terror  or  force.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  reformation  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  made 
no  advance.  We  lose  nothing,  we  endanger  nothing,  in  this 
respect  by  the  change  of  system ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us 
cherish  the  hope  that  increasing  intercourse  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic  will  inspire  feelings  of  mutual  charity  and  good- 
will— that  the  agents  of  Protestant  benevolence  will  be  regarded 
with  less  of  suspicion  and  distrust — that  truth,  moral  and  religious, 
will  have  a  freer  scope  for  exertion — that  the  Protestant  faith,  by 
confiding  in  its  own  intrinsic  purity,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
in  the  love  and  affection  of  the  people,  may  find  an  energy  and 
expansive  force,  which  it  has  not  found,  in  Ireland  at  least,  in  the 
monopoly  of  <:ivil  privileges. — Ibid. 

THE  CORONATION  OATH. 

With  respect  to  the  other  preliminary  objection,  the  coronation 
oath,  I  shall  say  little.  During  the  many  years  that  I  have 
opposed  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  have  uniformly 
disclaimed  all  concurrence  in  such  an  objection,  ft  appears  to 
me  that  the  coronation  oath  is  anything  but  a  barrier  to  the 
adoption  of  measures,  which  may  be,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  church  establishment.  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Kenyon, 
Lord  Liverpool,  almost  every  public  man  of  eminence,  have  left 
their  opinions  upon  record,  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabili- 
ties of  the  Catholic  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  obligations  of 
the  coronation  oath. — Ibid. 

THE    "  SECURITIES." 

Sir,  there  is  one  more  question  to  which  I  have  to  address  my- 
self—the question  of  ecclesiastical  securities.  The  demand  of 
such  securities,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  them,  must,  I  apprehend, 
mainly  depend  upon  the  preliminary  consideration— What  shall 
be  the  future  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  State? 
Will  you  incorporate  it  to  any  degree  with  the  State,  or  give  to  it 
a  qualified  establishment?  Or  will  vou  reserve  all  marks  of 
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public  favour  and  indulgence  for  your  own  established  church — 
maintain  it  in  the  possession  of  exclusive  privilege — and  disclaim 
all  connection  with  any  other  form  of  religious  worship  ?  .  .  .  . 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
have,  at  various  periods,  expressed  great  discontent  with  the  mea- 
sures that  have  been  suggested  for  submitting  their  church  to  the 
control  of  the  government.  Our  impression,  therefore,  is,  that 
we  are  much  more  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the 
subjects  of  the  King,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  by  dis- 
claiming all  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — by 
leaving  it  on  the  footing  of  dissent — and  by  maintaining  inviolate 
the  exclusive  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church,  than  by 
taking  "  Securities,"  as  they  are  called,  such  as  those  which  have 
been  heretofore  suggested.  We  have,  therefore,  no  Veto  to  pro- 
pose. We  ask  for  no  control  over  the  appointment  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  in  the  fitness 
of  such  appointments.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  power  given 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Veto  would  either  have  the  advantage  which 
its  advocates  have  attributed  to  it,  or  would  be  open  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  it  by  its  opposers.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  would  merely  give  to  the  Crown  a  nominal  and  in- 
effectual control;  and,  on  the  other,  it  would  not  be,  as  has  been 
apprehended  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  vexatiously  and  capri- 
ciously used  to  the  prejudice  of  their  church.  We  willingly, 
therefore,  relinquish  a  "  security"  from  which  no  real  benefit  will 
arise ;  but  which  might,  from  what  has  passed,  detract  from  the 
grace  and  favour  of  the  measures  of  relief. — Ibid. 

SPIRITUAL    INTERCOURSE    WITH    ROME. 

So  likewise  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  spiritual  inter- 
course that  subsists  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  church.  To  such  a  power  of  examination,  to  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  of  this  country,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  whether  or  not  an  objection  would  be  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholics;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  inspect  the  correspondence, 
and  therefore  feel  no  wish  to  raise  the  question.  Being  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  an  intercourse  on  spiritual  matters 
does  exist  between  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the 
see  of  Rome — so  far  am  I  from  thinking  that  a  power  of  inspect- 
ing it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  I 
imagine  it  would  have  a  contrary  effect ;  and  so  far  from  wishing 
to  examine  it,  I  had  much  rather  (and  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  country  is  influenced  by  the  same  desire)  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  no  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  interference  with 
the  spiritual  matters  of  the  Romish  church  than  he  has  to  do 
with  the  internal  discipline  and  regulation  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive,  when,  from  a  change  of 
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circumstances,  danger  shall  arise  from  the  intercourse  in  question, 
I,  for  one,  after  the  abolition  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  should  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  down  to  this 
House,  and  asking  for  a  law  to  regulate  or  interdict  any  such  in- 
tercourse, or  to  require  all  the  correspondence  that  might  be 
passing — every  document,  lay  or  spiritual — to  be  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  his  Majesty's  government.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  settling  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  composing 
the  differences  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  consists  in  this, — 
that  after  we  have  set  this  matter  at  rest,  we  shall  be  able  to  de- 
mand and  take  any  securities  that  may  be  necessary.  We  shall 
then  be  able  to  maintain  a  high,  independent,  and  uncompro- 
mising tone  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  legislate 
for  them  as  for  others  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  At  present  we 
cannot  act  thus;  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Catholic  question 
prevents  us  from  taking  the. steps  which  might  be  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  church. — Ibid. 

STYLE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRELATES. 

A;practice  has,  occasionally,  of  late  prevailed  in  Ireland,  which 
is  calculated  to  afford  great,  and  I  may  add  just,  offence  to  Pro- 
testants. I  allude  to  the  practice  of  claiming  and  assuming,  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, the  names  and  titles  of  dignities 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  I  propose  that  the  episcopal 
titles  and  names  made  use  of  in  the  Church  of  England  shall  not 
be  assumed  by  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Bishops  I 
call  them,  for  bishops  they  are,  and  have,  among  other  privileges, 
a  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  ordination,  which  is  perfectly 
valid,  and  is  even  recognised  by  our  own  church ;  but  I  maintain 
it  is  not  seemly  or  decorous  for  them  to  use  the  styles  and  titles 
that  properly  belong  to  prelates  of  the  established  church— much 
less  publicly  and  ostentatiously' to  assume  them,  as  of  late.  This 
will  be  prevented  in  future.— Ibid. 

MONASTIC    COMMUNITIES    NOT   TO    BE    EXTENDED. 

We  also  require  that  communities  bound  by  monastic  vows 
shall  not  be  extended  in  this  country  in  future ;  and  we  mean 
to  provide  against  the  entrance  among  us  of  a  class  of  men  against 
whom  other  countries  have  set  their  face,  and  who  may,  there- 
fore, resort  to  this  country  in  greater  numbers  on  that  account — 
I  mean  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Other  countries  have  taken  pre- 
cautions against  them,  why  should  not  we  ?  The  state  of  the  law, 
as  now  proposed  to  be  established,  will  give  to  every  party 
belonging  to  those  religious  orders  and  communities  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  which  they  possess  at  present;  it  will  con- 
firm their  existing  privileges,  on  a  registration  of  their  names  and 
numbers.  We  have  a  clear  right  to  take  measures  of  security  and 
precaution  against  the  entrance  of  other  members  of  these  orders 
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into  the  country,  and  against  the  extension  of  religious  commu- 
nities being  under  the  control  of  foreign  superiors  resident  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  state  of  the  law,  as  it  has  hitherto  existed 
on  this  subject  in  England — the  expulsion  of  these  communities 
from  other  states — their  arrival  here  with  considerable  funds, 
which  have  been  immediately  applied,  by  means  of  secret  trusts, 
to  the  foundation  of  endowments  in  this  country — these  circum- 
stances have  given  rise  to  alarm  and  uneasiness  among  many  per- 
sons, and  are  fit  subjects  of  legislation.  The  bill  to  be  introduced 
will,  therefore,  take  precautions  against  the  future  arrival  of 
Jesuits ;  will  render  a  registration  necessary  of  those  who  are 
here  at  present ;  and  will  prevent  the  extension  of  communities 
under  religious  or  monastic  vows,  which  are  in  no  way  necessary 
to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. — Ibid. 

GENERAL    REVIEW  AND  PROSPECTIVE  ANTICIPATIONS. 

I  have  now  completed  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  and  shall 
devolve  upon  the  House  the  duty  of  dispassionately  considering 
the  measures  I  have  submitted  for  composing  the  troubles  of 
Ireland.  Let  them  be  considered  with  the  moderation  and 
temper  befitting  the  character  and  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  difficulties  which  the  pursuit  of  any  other 
course  would  have  presented  ;  but,  above  all,  of  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  rejecting  this  attempt  at  a  final  adjustment.  .  .  . 
.  Perhaps  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  others  in  my  expecta- 
tions of  the  future ;  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  adjustment  of  this  question, 
in  the  manner  proposed,  will  give  better  and  stronger  securities  to 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  than  any 
that  the  present  state  of  things  admits  of;  and  will  avert  evils 
and  dangers  impending  and  immediate.  What  motive,  I  ask, 
can  I  have  for  the  expression  of  these  opinions,  but  the  honest 
conviction  of  their  truth  ?  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  events. 
I  have  seen  day  by  day  disunion  and  hatred  increasing,  and  the 
prospects  of  peace  obscured  by  the  gloomy  advance  of  discontent, 
and  suspicion,  and  distrust,  creeping  on  "  step  by  step,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  "like  the  mist  at  the  heels  of 
the  countryman."  I  well  know  that  I  might  have  taken  a  more 
popular  and  a  more  selfish  course, — I  might  have  held  language 
much  more  acceptable  to  the  friends  with  whom  I  have  long 
acted,  and  to  the  constituents  whom  I  have  lately  lost.  "  His 
ego  gratiora  dictu  alia  esse  scio  ;  sed  me  verapro  gratis  loqui,  et 
si  meum  ingenium  non  moneret,  necessitas  cogit.  Vellem  equidem 
vobis  placere  :  sed  multo  malo  vos  salvos  esse  ;  qualicunque  erga 
me  animofuturi  estis."  In  the  course  I  have  taken,  I  have  been 
mainly  influenced  by  the  anxious  desire  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestant  interests,  and  for  the  security  of  Protestant 
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establishments.  This  is  my  defence— this  is  my  consolation— 
this  shall  be  my  revenge.  Sir,  I  will  hope  for  the  best ;  God 
grant  that  the  moral  storm  may  be  appeased— that  the  turbid 
waters  of  strife  may  be  settled  and  composed — and  that,  having 
found  their  just  level,  they  may  be  mingled  with  equal  flow  in 
one  clear  and  common  stream.  But  if  these  expectations  are  to 
be  disappointed — if,  unhappily,  civil  strife  and  contention  shall 
survive  the  restoration  of  political  privilege, — if  there  be  something 
inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  dis- 
dains equality,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  ascendancy, 
—  still  I  am  content  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  change.  The  con- 
test, if  inevitable,  will  be  fought  for  other  objects  and  with  other 
arms.  The  struggle  will  be,  not  for  the  abolition  of  civil  distinc- 
tions ;  but  for  the  predominance  of  an  intolerant  religion.  Sir, 
I  contemplate  the  progress  of  that  struggle  with  pain ;  but  I  look 
forward  to  its  issue  with  perfect  composure  and  confidence.  We 
shall  have  dissolved  the  great  moral  alliance  that  has  hitherto 
given  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  We  shall  range  on 
our  side  the  illustrious  authorities  which  have  heretofore  been 
enlisted  on  theirs : — the  rallying  cry  of  "  Civil  Liberty"  will  then 
be  all  our  own.  We  shall  enter  the  field  with  the  full  assurance 
of  victory — armed  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  justice, 
and  of  being  in  the  right — backed  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
England — by  the  firm  union  of  orthodoxy  and  dissent — by  the 
applauding  voice  of  Scotland ;  and,  if  other  aid  be  requisite, 
cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every  free  state  in  either  hemisphere, 
and  by  the  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  every  free  man,  in  whatever 
clime,  or  under  whatever  form  of  government  his  lot  may  have 
been  cast.  I  move,  Sir,  "  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  Laws  imposing 
Civil  Disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects."* — 
Ibid. 

CIVIL   EQUALITY   CONCEDED    BY  THE   BILL. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  motion  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  propose,  is,  that  it  gives  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
complete  emancipation.  It  does  so.  The  basis  on  which  the 
measure  proceeds  is  that  which  I  explained  last  night,  namely, 
equality  of  civil  rights.  The  more  I  think  on  the  subject,  the  more  I 
am  satisfied,  that  if  we  once  make  up  our  minds  to  abandon  the 
present  system  of  exclusion,  there  is  no  intermediate  point  at  which 
we  can  safely  and  consistently  stop,  short  of  the  repeal  of  civil  dis- 

*  "  Loud  and  protracted  cheering,"  says  the  reporter,  "  followed  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary's  speech.  It  occupied  more  than  four 
hours  in  delivery  ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  listened  to  throughout 
with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  at  times  the  cheers  were  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  passages  leading  to  the  lobby." 
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abilities  and  the  restoration  of  political  rights.  Some  persons  may 
consider  that  what  is  about  to  be  granted  is  a  free  gift  which  we 
have  a  right  to  withhold,  but  which  is  granted  from  motives  of 
expediency;  others  may  consider  it  a  debt  which  we  are  not 
justified  in  withholding.  If  it  is  not  a  free  gift,  and  we  have  no 
right  abstractedly  to  withhold  it,  let  us  give  all  we  can  safely 
give.  If  it  is  a  free  gift,  and  we  may  be  justified  in  withholding 
it,  let  us  give  the  more  generously.  If  we  owe  a  debt,  let  us  pay 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  If  of  that  debt  we  pay  only 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  the  question  will  remain  in  agitation 
until  the  full  twenty  shillings  be  paid.  But  it  will  be  because 
the  twenty  have  been  paid,  that  if  any  effort  is  made  to  extort 
one  single  shilling  more  than  is  lawfully  due,  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  will  be  offered  to  such  an  attempt. — R.  C.  Disabilities 
Removal  Bill,  March  6,  1829. 

TRIBUTE   TO   WHOM    TRIBUTE    IS    DUE. 

One  parting  word  and  I  have  done.  I  have  received,  in  the 
speech  of  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Donegal,  (Lord 
Mountcharles,)  testimonies  of  approbation,  which  are  grateful  to 
my  soul ;  and  they  have  been  liberally  awarded  to  me  by  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  in  a  manner  which  does 
honour  to  the  forbearance  of  party  amongst  us.  They  have, 
however,  one  and  all  awarded  me  a  credit  which  I  do  not  deserve, 
for  settling  this  question.  The  credit  belongs  to  others,  and  not 
to  me.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  Mr.  Grattan,  to  Mr.  Plun- 
kett,  to  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and  to  an  illustrious  and  right 
hon.  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  no  more.  By  their  efforts,  in 
spite  of  my  opposition,  it  has  proved  victorious.  I  will  not  con- 
ceal from  the  House  that,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  allusions 
have  been  made  to  the  memory  of  my  right  hon.  friend  now  no 
more,  (Mr.  Canning,)  which  have  been  most  painful  to  my 
feelings.  An  hon.  baronet  has  spoken  of  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  was  hunted  down.  Whether  the 
hon.  baronet  was  one  of  those  who  hunted  him  down,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whoever  did  join  in  the  inhuman 
cry  which  was  raised  against  him,  I  was  not  one.  I  was  on  terms 
of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  my  right  hon.  friend  down 
even  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  I  say,  with  as  much  sincerity 
of  heart  as  man  can  speak,  that  I  wish  he  was  now  alive  to  reap 
the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  his 
exertions  gained.  I  would  say  of  him,  as  he  said  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval,  "  Would  he  were  here  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
victory  !" 

"  Tuque  tuis  armis :  nos  te  poteremur,  Achilla." 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  fate  of  this  measure  cannot  now  be 
altered  ; — if  it  succeed,  the  credit  will  belong  to  others ;  if  it  fail, 
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the  responsibility  will  devolve  upon  me,  and  upon  those  with 
whom  I  have  acted.  These  chances,  with  the  loss  of  private 
friendship  and  the  alienation  of  public  confidence,  I  must  have 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon  before  I  ventured  to  recommend  these 
measures.  I  assure  the  House,  that  in  conducting  them,  I  have 
met  with  the  severest  blow  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  ex- 
perience :  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  will  come — though 
I  may  not  live  to  see  it — when  full  justice  will  be  done  by  men 
of  all  parties  to  the  motives  on  which  I  have  acted, — when  the 
question  will  be  fully  settled,  and  when  others  will  see  that  I  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  act  as  1  have  acted, — they  will  then 
admit,  that  the  course  which  I  have  followed,  and  which  I  am  still 
prepared  to  follow,  whatever  imputations  it  may  expose  me  to,  is 
the  course  which  is  necessary  for  the  diminution  of  the  undue, 
illegitimate,  and  dangerous  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
for  the  mature  and  permanent  security  of  Protestant  interests. — 
R.  C.  Relief  Bill,  2nd  Reading*  March  18,  1829. 

RETROSPECTIVE    VIEW    OF    CATHOLIC    EMANCIPATION. 

In'the  course  of  last  year  we  performed  a  great  duty,  by  acting 
in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  we  had  previously  entertained, 
and  the  course  which  we  had  long  thought  it  our  duty  to  pursue! 
I  then  thought,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  that  step  was  imposed 
upon  us  by  a  positive  and  overwhelming  necessity,  even  though, 
by  carrying  it  into  effect,  we  forfeited  the  confidence  and  attach- 
ment of  many  in  this  House.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  now,  even  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  that  party,  or  any  member  of  it,  say 
that  I  repent  the  step  that  we  have  taken.  I  solemnly  declare, 
that  subsequent  events  have  convinced  me  that,  by  that  course, 
we  have  averted  from  the  country  great  and  awful  calamities* 
the  pressure  of  which  would  now  be  felt  in  aggravation  of  the 
distress  which  is  described  as  universal  and  severe.  Had  parlia- 
ment refused  to  grant  that  long  agitated  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  owing  to  our  perseverance  and  obstinacy,  or  what- 
ever other  name  may  be  given  to  it  at  this  moment,  Ireland  and 
England  would  be  in  very  different  situations  from  what  they 
are  now.  I  firmly  believe,  that  from  the  settlement  of  that 
question  have  resulted  greater  benefits  than  I  contemplated,  and 
greater  dangers  have  been  averted  than  any  one  could  have  fore- 
seen. .  .But  I  see  in  the  condition  of  that  country  the  elements  of 
future  religious  peace  and  national  prosperity.  The  upper  classes  of 
society  are  falling  into  an  oblivion  of  past  animosities  as  rapidly  as 
can  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the  example  of  those  classes 
is  fast  extending  through  the  great  body  of  society.  Deeply  as  I 

*  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  353  to  173.  Sir  R 
Peel  s  speech  on  this  occasion  was  chiefly  a  reply  to  some  personal  reflections 
of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and  has  never  been  very  perfectly  reported 
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regret  the  loss  of  the  confidence  which  a  portion  of  the  members 
of  this  House  have  withdrawn  from  his  Majesty's  government, 
and  clearly  as  I  foresee  the  possible  consequences  which  the  com- 
bination of  parties  may  lead  to,  I  yet  cannot  purchase  their  con- 
fidence by  expressing  a  regret  for  what  has  occurred .  I  say  this 
with  no  feeling  of  hostility  or  asperity.  I  had  at  the  outset  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  painful  consequences  which  might  arise 
to  me  individually,  and  in  my  public  capacity,  from  proposing  the 
measure  of  Catholic  emancipation;  but  if  the  same  juncture  were 
again  to  occur — if  the  business  were  to  be  transacted  over  again, 
with  still  greater  deliberation  and  determination,  and  with  in- 
creased preparation  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  that  may  be 
necessary,  I  would,  this  very  night,  give  notice  of  a  motion  for 
the  introduction  of  such  a  measure.  Sir,  we  made  that  conces- 
sion and  that  sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the  public 
good  alone. — Sir  J.  Graham's  Motion  for  the  Reduction  of 
Public  Salaries,  February  12,  1830. 


EXPLANATION    AND    DEFENCE. 


I  now  come  to  the  heavier  charge — to  that  connected  with  the 
Catholic  question.  For  several  years  I  took  an  active  part  in 
resisting  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  took  that  part 
from  a  serious  doubt  whether,  viewing  the  state  of  property  in 
Ireland — the  state  of  the  Protestant  church — the  state  of  society 
in  a  country  wherein  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  the  established  religion  of  that  country,  the 
concession  of  equal  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
extinguish  its  religious  discord,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  ultimate 
repose.  But  a  combination  of  circumstances  occurred  to  convince 
me  that  exclusion  was  no  longer  maintainable,  and  that  there 
was  greater  risk  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  and  to  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  establishment  and  Protestant  interests,  in  attempt- 
ing to  prolong  that  exclusion,  than  in  the  removal  of  every 
existing  disability  under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  laboured. 
When  I  declared  that  my  opinions  were  unchanged  on  the 
Catholic  question,  what  did  I  mean  ? — Simply  this,  that  my  ap- 
prehension of  the  consequences  of  concession,  my  fears  that  it 
would  not  produce  satisfaction  and  harmony,  remained  the  same ; 
but  still  there  was  a  certain  and  impending  evil,  which  could  only 
be  averted  by  incurring  the  remote  hazard  of  concession — an  evil 
which  would,  after  desolating  Ireland,  leave  the  question  of  con- 
cession where  it  found  it,  or  rather  with  a  diminished  prospect  of 
any  satisfactory  settlement.  Into  some  of  the  reasons  for  enter- 
taining these  opinions  I  could  not  then  enter ;  but  the  events  of 
the  Clare  election  showed  that  matters  could  not  longer  rest 
where  they  then  were  ;  that  there  must  be  either  a  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question,  or  the  elective  franchise  must  be  modified. 

E2 
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But  in  a  House  of  Commons  recently  elected,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  an  actual  majority.  There  was,  in  truth,  so  large  a  mass 
of  Protestant  influence  and  Protestant  opinion  ranged  on  the  side 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  encouraging  their  vehemence,  and  defeat- 
ing the  efforts  to  restrain  it,  that  further  opposition  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Catholic  question  became,  in  my  opinion,  equally  mischievous 
and  impracticable.  With  that  opinion,  what  course  was  I  bound  to 
pursue  ?  Was  it  my  duty  to  consult  my  own  personal  interests,  to 
maintain  my  own  personal  consistency,  by  continuing  and  encou- 
raging resistance,  or  to  say,  as  I  did  say,  to  the  King,  of  whom  I 
was  the  minister, — **  In  the  balance  of  public  evils,  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  less  of  hazard  in  concession  than  in  continued  and  fruitless 
resistance,  and  therefore  I  advise  concession  ?"  The  question,  so 
far  as  any  charge  can  be  justly  preferred  against  me,  is  this : — In 
giving  that  advice  to  the  King,  was  I  influenced,  as  the  learned  gen- 
tleman insinuates,  by  any  desire  of  office,  any  wish  to  usurp  honour 
or  credit  due  to  others,  or  by  any  base  and  interested  motive  of  any 
kind  ?  1  trust  I  shall  now  be  able  to  vindicate  myself  for  all  time 
to  come  from  any  charge  or  any  suspicion  on  this  head.  After 
the  discussions  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Catholic 
question,  in  the  session  of  1828,  frequent  communications  took 
place  between  myself  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  respecting  the 
position  of  that  question,  and  each  of  us  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could  not  safely  be  left  in  the  position  in  which  it  had  stood 
for  so  many  years,  the  members  of  the  King's  government  having 
no  opinion  in  common  upon  it,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
coming  to  opposite  decisions.  I  left  town  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  the  communication  to  which  I  refer  was  con- 
tinued with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  confidential  and  unre- 
served correspondence,  from  which  I  shall  quote  those  passages 
which  will  explain  my  own  personal  views  and  wishes  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  settling  the  Catholic  question.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1828, 1  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which, 
after  entering  fully  into  the  general  policy  of  attempting  a  final 
adjustment  of  the  question,  proceeds  in  these  terms : — 

"  I  have  thus  written  to  you,  without  reserve,  upon  the  first  and 
great  question  of  all ;  the  policy  of  seriously  considering  this  long 
agitated  question,  with  a  view  to  its  adjustment.  I  have  proved 
to  you,  I  trust,  that  no  false  delicacy  in  respect  to  past  declara- 
tions of  opinion— no  fear  of  the  imputation  of  inconsistency,  will 
prevent  me  from  taking  that  part  which  present  dangers,  and  a 
new  position  of  affairs,  may  require.  I  am  ready,  at  the  hazard 
of  any  sacrifice,  to  maintain  the  opinion  which  I  now  deliberately 
give— that  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  of  evil  in  making  a  de- 
cided effort  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  than  in  leaving  it  as 
it  has  been  left — an  open  question ;  the  government  being  unde- 
cided with  respect  to  it,  and  paralyzed,  in  consequence  of  that 
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indecision,  upon  many  occasions  peculiarly  requiring  promptitude 
and  energy  of  action. 

"  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it 
would  not  conduce  to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question, 
that  the  charge  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  com- 
mitted to  my  hands. 

"I  put  all  personal  feelings  out  of  the  question;  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  very  subordinate  considerations  in  matters  of  such 
moment ;  and  I  give  the  best  proof  that  I  disregard  them,  by 
avowing  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  commit  myself  to  the  support 
of  the  principle  of  a  measure  of  ample  concession  and  relief,  and 
to  use  every  effort  to  promote  the  final  arrangement  of  it. 

"  But  my  support  will  be  more  useful  if  I  give  it  with  the  cor- 
diality with  which  it  shall  be  given,  out  of  office.  Any  authority 
which  I  may  possess,  as  tending  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  to 
the  measure,  would  be  increased  by  my  retirement.  I  have  been 
too  deeply  committed  on  the  question — have  expressed  too  strong 
opinions  in  respect  to  it — too  much  jealousy  and  distrust  of 
the  Roman  Catholics — too  much  apprehension  as  to  the  imme- 
diate and  remote  consequences  of  yielding  to  their  claims  to  make 
it  advantageous  to  the  King's  service,  that  I  should  be  the  indivi- 
dual to  originate  the  measure." 

The  letter  from  which  I  am  quoting  concludes  thus  : — 

"  Consider  these  things  well ;  if  the  question  is  to  be  taken  up 
there  is  clearly  no  safe  alternative  but  the  settlement  of  it.  Every 
consideration  of  private  feelings  and  individual  interests  must  be 
disregarded. 

"  From  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  success  of  the 
measure,  I  relieve  you  from  all  difficulties  with  respect  to  myself. 
I  do  not  merely  volunteer  my  retirement  at  whatever  may  be  the 
most  convenient  time — I  do  not  merely  give  you  the  promise  that 
I  will,  out  of  office,  (be  the  sacrifices  that  I  foresee,  private  and 
public,  what  they  may,)  cordially  co-operate  with  you  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question,  and  cordially  support  your  government ; 
but  I  add  to  this  my  decided  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  it  will 
lead  to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question,  if  the  originat- 
ing it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  general  superintendence 
of  its  progress,  be  committed  to  other  hands  than  mine." 

I  trust  that  I  have  thus  shown  that,  when  I  originally  concurred 
in  the  course  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  I  was  not  swayed 
by  any  considerations  but  those  of  public  duty.  I  remained  until 
the  month  of  January,  1829,  retaining  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
government  ought  to  bring  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
without  delay ;  but  in  the  earnest  hope  and  belief  that  my  sup- 
port to  that  measure  would  be  given  by  me  in  a  private  capacity. 
But  in  the  course  of  that  month  it  was  proved  to  me  to  demon- 
stration that  my  retirement  from  office  would  aggravate  the  diffi- 
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culties  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  already  to  contend 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  insuperable.  I  therefore  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  letter,  which  bore  date  the  12th  of 
January.  I  repeated  in  that  letter,  that  my  retirement  from  office 
was  the  only  step  I  could  take  which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory 
to  my  feelings ;  I  deprecated,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  the 
necessity  that  I  should  be  the  person  to  bring  forward  the  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  concluded  that  letter  with 
the  following  declaration  : — 

"  But  I  will  have  no  reserve  with  you.  I  know  the  difficulties 
of  your  situation.  I  know  how  those  difficulties  have  been  re- 
cently increased,  as  well  by  the  communications  which  have 
taken  place  with  the  bishops,  as  by  the  necessary  recall  of  Lord 
Anglesea. 

"  You  will  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  declaration  I  am 
about  to  make,  and  you  will  take  no  advantage  of  it,  unless  it  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

"  If  my  retirement  should  prove,  in  your  opinion,  after  the  com- 
munications which  you  may  have  with  the  King,  and  with  those 
whom  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult,  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  believe  to  be  un- 
avoidable— in  that  case  you  shall  command  every  service  that  I 
can  render,  in  any  capacity." 

On  this  letter  of  the  12th  of  January,  I  find  the  following 
indorsement,  written  at  the  time  : — "  When  I  wrote  this  letter, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  W^el- 
lington,  and  had  declared  to  him  that  they  were  finally  resolved 
to  give  their  decided  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

The  circumstance  referred  to  in  the  memorandum,  and  the 
earnest  appeal  made  to  me  by  the  King,  not  to  shrink  from  pro- 
posing a  measure  which,  as  a  minister,  1  advised  his  Majesty  to 
adopt,  left  me  no  alternative,  consistent  with  honour  and  public 
duty,  but  to  make  the  bitter  sacrifice  of  every  personal  feeling,  and 
myself  to  originate  the  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief.  Could  I, 
when  the  King  thus  appealed  to  me — when  the  King  referred  to 
his  own  scruples,  to  his  own  uniform  opposition  to  the  measure 
in  question — when  he  said,  "  You  advise  this  measure;  you  see 
no  escape  from  it ;  you  ask  me  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  opinion 
and  of  consistency— will  you  not  make  the  same  sacrifice?" — 
what  answer  could  I  return  to  my  sovereign  but  the  one  I  did 
return — viz.,  that  I  would  make  that  sacrifice,  and  would  bear  my 
full  share  of  the  responsibility  and  unpopularity  of  the  measure  I 
advised  ?  So  much  for  the  part  I  have  taken  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  swayed.—  R e- 
form  Bill,  2?id  Reading,  December  17,  1831. 
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ADHERENCE    TO    THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    THE    MEASURE. 

The  question  has  repeatedly  and  reproachfully  been  put  to  me 
in  this  House — Do  I  contemplate  the  repeal  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  ? — Do  I  sanction  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are  exciting 
public  discontent  with  its  enactments  with  a  view  to  the  reim- 
position  of  disabilities  ?  Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  answering 
such  questions,  of  thus  implying  any  doubt  as  to  the  stability 
and  permanency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Is  there 
any  man  living  who  has  a  greater  interest  than  I  have  in  main- 
taining that  bill,  or  who  ought  to  view  with  greater  pain  obsta- 
cles to  its  satisfactory  and  conciliatory  operation  ?  Can  it  be 
justly  required  from  me  to  contradict  every  newspaper  report,  to 
disclaim  the  speech  of  some  utter  stranger  to  me  or  my  opinions, 
who  may  choose  to  declare  his  belief  that  I  repent  of  the  part  I 
took  in  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  ?  Repent,  indeed  ! — My 
repentance  must  either  be  from  conviction  that  my  motives  were 
dishonest  or  corrupt,  or  that  the  course  I  took  in  1829  was 
justified  by  no  considerations  of  necessity  or  true  policy.  As  to 
motives,  I  may  say,  without  presumption,  that  I  can  claim  credit 
for  one  virtuous  act  in  public  life  :  I  can  claim  credit  for  having 
incurred,  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  from  which  I  might 
have  shrunk,  not  merely  obloquy  and  vituperation,  but  the 
heavier  sacrifices  of  the  alienation  of  private  friends,  the  severance 
of  party  connexions,  the  interruption  of  yet  nearer  and  more 
binding  ties.  I  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  power.  I  look  with 
scorn  and  contempt  on  the  insinuation,  that  having  opposed 
Catholic  Emancipation  while  it  was  profitable  to  oppose  it,  I  be- 
came a  convert  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office.  Who  could 
doubt  that  the  certain  consequence  of  my  proposing  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  must  be  that  which  actually  followed — the  loss  of  the 
support  of  those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  acted,  and  the  inability 
to  conduct  the  government?  .  .  .  If  it  were  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  maintain  disabilities  in  1829,  surely  the  dream  of  imposing 
them  now,  is  among  the  wildest  visions  that  ever  disturbed  the 
imagination.  Repeal  the  Emancipation  Bill! — and  what  next? 
Will  you  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  the  privileges  which  they 
held  before  the  Relief  Bill,  and  independently  of  it  ?  But  those 
privileges  (the  elective  franchise  in  particular)  and  the  substantial 
power  they  conferred,  were  the  main  instruments  by  which  the 
Relief  Bill  was  carried.  If  you  are  prepared  to  withhold  the 
privileges,  (and  withhold  them  you  must,)  the  measure  you  ad- 
vise is  not  the  mere  repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  but  the  re- 
tracing all  the  steps  of  gradual  concession  for  a  century  back, 
till  you  revert  to  the  penal  laws  and  absolute  servility.  Can 
any  man  who  reflects  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  its  relation 
to  this  country,  entertain  for  one  moment  so  absurd  a  specula- 
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tion?  Then  comes  the  question,  —  if  the  Relief  Bill  cannot 
be  repealed,  in  what  spirit  shall  it  be  executed?  Shall  it  be 
nominally  retained  on  the  statute-book,  but  be  defeated  as  far  as 
civil  office  and  distinctions  are  concerned, \through  the  distrust  of 
the  Crown?  I  answer,  decidedly  not. — Sir  J.  Y.  Butler's 
Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  Ministers,  January  31/1840, 

MORE    RECENT  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  events  of  those  days  are  now  becoming  matters  of  history ; 
and  I  have  been  supported,  through  all  the  reproaches  I  have  en- 
dured, and  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  by  the  conviction  that  jus- 
tice must  ultimately  be  done,  and  that  the  light  of  truth  will  at 
last  dispel  every  mist,  every  shade  on  our  character,  that  imper- 
fect knowledge  and  unjust  suspicion  may  have  thrown.  Why 
did  we  conceal  from  our  friends  the  course  we  had  determined  to 
pursue  ?  Because  we  had  not  the  power,  consistently  with  our 
duty,  with  our  solemn  obligation  to  the  Crown,  to  declare  it. 
Immediately  after  the  session  of  1828,  my  noble  friend  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us,  as  ministers,  con- 
sistently with  our  views  of  the  public  interests,  to  continue  our 
opposition  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question.  We  felt  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  an  united  government  should  consider 
that  question,  either  with  a  view  to  permanent  resistance,  or  to 
early  concession  ;  and  we  could  not  advise  the  attempt  to  form  a 
government  on  the  principle  of  permanent  resistance.  We  felt 
deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  in  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  in  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time,  that  attempt  must  fail ; 
and  that  its  failure  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  every  evil.  It 
is  notorious,  that  the  sovereign,  in  whose  service  we  were, 
whom  we  were  bound  to  advise,  not  as  party  men,  but  as  respon- 
sible ministers,  had  decided  objections  to  the  alteration  of  the  then 
existing  laws.  Those  objections  were  not  abated  or  relaxed  until 
a  very  short  period  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  1829.  It 
was  not  until  the  month  of  January  of  that  year  that  we  received 
permission  to  consider  the  Catholic  question  in  cabinet,  and  if  the 
cabinet  should  be  agreed,  to  tender  our  united  advice  as  a  cabinet 
to  his  Majesty — his  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  the  entire  power 
of  acting  upon  or  rejecting  that  advice.  How  was  it  possible  for 
us,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make  any  communication  to 
our  friends  and  supporters  ?  My  own  impression  in  January  was, 
that  I  should  be  permitted  to  relinquish  office,  being  at  the  same 
time  prepared  out  of  office  to  make  every  sacrifice  which  the 
resolution  zealously  to  co-operate  with  my  noble  friend  in  bring- 
ing this  question  to  a  settlement  might  have  required.  I  remained 
in  office,  because  my  assistance  in  office  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable ;  but  so  uncertain  was  I,  so  uncertain  was  my  noble  friend,  of 
the  tenure  by  which  we  held  office,  that  on  the  very  day  before  I 
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brought  forward  the  Catholic  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  actually  resigned  it.  I  moved  the  Relief  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  March,  1 829 ;  but  it  is  the  fact, 
that  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  myself,  after  a  long  interview  with  his  Majesty,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  felt  it  necessary,  on  account  of  his  Majesty's 
scruples  with  respect  to  parts  of  the  intended  measure  of  relief 
which  we  deemed  indispensable,  to  tender  our  resignations  of 
office.  Those  resignations  were  actually  accepted ;  and  we  re- 
turned from  Windsor  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  no 
longer  ministers  of  the  Crown.  In  the  course  of  the  night  we  were 
reinstated  in  office,  having  received  from  his  Majesty  the  full  au- 
thority which  we  required  to  proceed  with  the  Relief  Bill.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  we  felt  ourselves  precluded 
from  entering  into  communications  on  the  subject  of  that  bill, 
and  of  the  course  we  meant  to  pursue,  with  a  great  body  of  at- 
tached friends  and  supporters,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  were 
of  inestimable  value. — Ibid. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  Establishment — Clergy — Church  and  State — Church  Property — Roman 
Catholic  Church — Church  of  Scotland — Church  in  Ireland — Church  Ex- 
tension— Miscellan  eous. 

SUPPORT   OF   THE   ESTABLISHMENT. 

I  do  not  wish  to  conciliate  your  confidence  or  support  by 
hoisting  false  colours.  (Great  cheering.)  I  mean  to  support  the 
national  establishments  which  connect  Protestantism  with  the 
state  in  the  three  countries.  (Here  the  whole  company  rose  in>. 
one  mass,  and  responded  to  this  avowal  with  loud  cheers  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  which  had  a  most  imposing  effect,  and 
lasted  for  several  minutes.)  It  would  be  unbecoming,  after  the 
reception  I  have  met  with  in  Scotland,  if  I  uttered  here  one 
word  of  disrespect  with  regard  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  re- 
ligious opinions.  No  ;  I  will  say,  with  respect  to  dissent  in  this 
country,  that  great  obligations  are  due  to  it  for  the  efforts  it  has 
made  in  the  common  cause  of  promoting  sound  religious  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  respect  and  obliga- 
tion to  declare,  that  more  futile  arguments  than  those  by  which 
what  is  called  the  voluntary  system  is  supported,  were  never 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  men  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
a  great  country.  (Cheers.)  Surely  it  is  right  that  the  state  should 
pay  that  homage  to  Christianity  which  is  implied  by  a  religious 
establishment.  Surely  it  is  impossible  to  be  deluded  by  the  ana- 
logies which  are  drawn  from  the  theories  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  articles  of  consumption  and  merchandise.  Is  it 
not  perfectly  clear  that  the  demand  for  religious  instruction 
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may  not  only  not  be  in  the  direct  ratio,  but  absolutely  in  the 
inverse  ratio,  of  its  necessity ;  that  those  who  stand  the  most 
in  need  of  religious  instruction  are  not  the  first,  but  the  last, 
who  will  make  a  voluntary  effort  to  obtain  it  ?  Surely,  also,  it 
is  right  that  the  minister  who  is  to  speak  with  authority,  who 
is  to  rebuke  indifference,  who  is  to  conciliate  the  thoughtless  and 
the  dissipated  towards  religion,  who  is  to  be  the  censor  over  pre- 
sumptuous vice — that  that  man  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the 
precarious  benevolence  of  those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  counsel,  to 
admonish,  to  rebuke.  He  ought  not  to  have  the  authority  of  his 
sacred  office  paralyzed  by  flattering  the  passions  or  prejudices  of 
the  many,  or  humbling  himself  as  a  dependant  on  their  alms  in 
the  presence  of  the  powerful  and  the  rich.  (Loud  and  repeated 
cheers.)  I  infer  from  the  declaration  of  your  feelings,  that  upon 
that  point  your  mind  is  made  up.  (Great  and  continued  cheer- 
ing.) It  is  not  the  question  of  forming,  abintegro,  a  new  estab- 
lishment :  the  question  is,  will  you  adhere  to  that  form  of  worship 
which  you  find  established  by  the  fortitude  of  your  forefathers, 
recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  law,  guaranteed  to  you  by  the 
most  solemn  national  compacts  ? — Speech  at  the  Glasgow  Ban- 
quet, January  13,  1837. 

CATHEDRAL    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

I  regard  the  Cathedral  establishments  with  the  highest  respect ; 
I  think  a  loss  of  them,  or  any  interference  with  their  efficiency, 
would  be  a  positive  evil.  Viewed  in  connection  with  the  mon- 
archy, I  believe  it  to  be  of  importance  that  the  wealth,  station, 
and  splendour  of  the  Church  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
wealth,  station,  and  splendour  so  easily  acquired  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  community  in  this  great  country.  — Ecclesiastical 
Duties  and  Revenues  Bill,  February  25,  1839. 

WIDENING  THE    CHURCH'S   FOUNDATION. 

It  is  requisite  that  you  should  widen  and  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church  ;  and  if  you  do  not,  the  ornamental  capital 
will  be  too  heavy  for  the  base  ;  and  it  is  wise  in  the  Church  to 
make  some  reduction  in  that  capital,  and  in  the  ornaments  that 
are  appended  to  it,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and  strength- 
ening the  foundations  on  which  it  stands ;  first,  by  increasing  a 
religious  feeling,  and  secondly,  by  drawing  the  affections  of  the 
people  towards  the  Church.— Ibid.,  April  6,  1840. 

BISHOPS'    TRANSLATIONS. 

As  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  to  the 
government  from  the  translations  of  bishops,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  a  most  erroneous  impression  exists  upon  that  head.  But 
even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  government  to  obtain  any  undue 
advantage  in  that  way,  I  think  that  the  check  of  public  opinion 
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would  be  much  more  effectual  than  any  law  that  could  be  passed 
upon  the  subject.  I  think,  however,  that  no  government  that 
can  exist  at  the  present  time  is  likely  to  attach  the  slightest  im- 
portance or  to  look  for  the  smallest  advantage  from  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops.  It  seems  to  be  taken  as  an  objection  to  the  bill, 
that  it  does  not  provide  directly  and  positively  against  such  trans- 
lation. But,  although  the  bill  contains  no  positive  enactment 
upon  that  head,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  affords 
every  possible  discouragement  to  translations,  by  producing,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  an  equalization  of  the  incomes  of  all  the 
bishops,  or  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  bill  the  income  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
will  vary  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  a-year.*  The  utmost  dif- 
ference between  them  will  not  exceed  £700  or  £800  a-year; 
yet  some  hon.  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  such  a  sum  would 
be  sufficient  to  influence  their  political  conduct.  I  confess,  that 
I  cannot  join  in  such  extravagant  notions  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature.  The  amount  of  fees  and  the  many  other  ex- 
penses consequent  upon  the  translation  of  a  bishop,  will  leave 
so  small  a  pecuniary  inducement  to  obtain  a  translation,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  any  one  would  sacrifice  a  po- 
litical opinion  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it.  I  feel  opposed  to  any 
provision  that  should  positively  forbid  translations,  because  I 
can  imagine  many  cases  likely  to  arise  in  which  it  may  be  highly 
convenient  for  the  Church  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  Church, 
that  such  translations  should  take  place. — Established  Church 
Bill,  July  14,  1836. 

BISHOPS'    INCOMES. 

An  hon.  gentleman  has  asked  why  the  income  of  each  bishop 
should  not  be  limited  to  £4,500  a-year  ?  When  that  question 
was  put,  I  thought  sufficient  consideration  could  not  have  been 
given  to  what  must  necessarily  be  the  difference  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  holders  of  different  bishoprics.  £4,500  a-year  might 
be  an  abundant  income  in  one  bishopric,  whilst  in  another  it 
would  hardly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
claims  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  diocesan.  .  .  .  From 
a^full  and  firm  belief,  that  so  far  from  the  emoluments  being  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  actual  expenses  of  bishopics— if  the  bishops 

*  The  income  of  fourteen  sees,  including  the  two  new  sees  (Manchester 
and  Ripon)  was  settled  by  this  bill  at  £4, 500.  The  episcopal  incomes  of  the 
other  sees  were  thus  arranged  : — 

£  £ 

Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  15,000.  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  &  Bangor,  5,200. 
„  York,  10,000.         ,  Worcester,  5,000. 

Bishopric  of        London,       10,000. 


Durham,  8,000. 
Winchester,  7,000. 
Ely,  5,500. 


Bath  &  Wells,  5,000. 

Bristol  &  Gloucester,  5, 000. 
Salisbury,  5,000. 

Norwich,  4,700. 
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act  as  they  ought  to  do — if  they  attend  to  the  claims  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  which  are  continually  made  on  them,  and  to 
which,  I  believe,  most  of  them  do  attend — I  consider,  that  the 
incomes  of  the  bishops,  instead  of  leaving  them  rich  men,  cannot 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  actual  wants  of  their 
situation. — Ibid. 

I  desire  to  see  the  bishops  in  possession  of  incomes  sufficient 
to  support  the  decent  and  decorous  dignity  of  their  rank.  I  will 
not  listen  to  anything  less — they  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  their  families,  to  defray  the  expense  of  residences  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  of  contributions  to  charities,  and  of 
keeping  up  a  liberal  and  becoming  hospitality ;  in  short,  of  all 
that  may  be  requisite  for  enabling  them  to  live  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  other  persons  of  similar  rank.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
considerations,  I  should  say  that  £15,000  a-year  is  not  too  much 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  I  shall  defend  £15,000 
a-year  as  well  on  these  grounds  as  on  that  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  Church.  To  those  who  propose  to  reduce  such  an  income 
still  lower,  I  should  say,  that  they  ought  to  inquire,  can  the  ex- 
penses of  the  rank  and  situation  be  defrayed  for  less'J  and  not 
apply  themselves  to  a  minute  inquiry,  whether  there  exist  else- 
where incomes  inadequate  for  their  purposes.  To  such  descrip- 
tion of  inquiries  I  see  no  limit.  Our  duty  is  to  see  what  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Church  requires,  and  not  to  injure  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  for  the  sake  of  pushing  inquiries  to  an  extreme 
point  in  the  opposite  direction. — Established  Church  Bill,  July 
19,  1836. 

PLURALITIES. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the 
system  of  pluralities ;  at  the  same  time  the  necessity,  which  every 
one  must  be  aware  of,  of  providing  for  the  duties  of  certain 
smaller  livings,  must  render  it  impracticable  entirely  to  abolish 
pluralities. — Same  Bill,  July  8,  1836. 

REDUCTIONS   OF   DIGNITARIES'    INCOMES. 

I  do  not  regret  the  number  of  the  canons  being  restricted,  be- 
lieving that  their  revenues  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  sound  religion.  At  the  same  time  I  have  an  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  disproportion  between  the  means  of  the  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the  means  of  the  minor  orders  of  the 
clergy — a  disproportion  which  cannot  be  permitted  to  exist  without 
bringing  discredit  upon  the  Church.  If  I  may  use  the  expression, 
the  "  staff"  is  taken  away  from  the  working  ministers  of  theChurch, 
and  looking  at  the  miserable  state  of  spiritual  destitution  which 
exists  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  the  empire,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  positive  good  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  that  de- 
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ficiency — that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Church,  and  give  it  a  stronger  hold  upon  the 
respect  and  affections  of  the  people. — Ecclesiastical  Duties  and 
Revenues  Bill,  April  6,  1840. 

THE    CLERGY. 

The  policy  of  our  Establishment  with  regard  to  its  ministers  is 
essentially  different  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  We 
impose  no  restrictions  of  celibacy  ;  we  do  not  hold  that  the  local 
influence  of  a  religious  and  pious  clergyman  will  be  diminished, 
if  he  is  also  enabled  to  set  the  example  of  a  strict  performance  of 
every  domestic  duty.  I  think  it  is  infinitely  better  that  it  should 
be  so.  I  think  it  is  better  to  place  a  man  of  education  in  a  fixed  and 
permanent  charge, — to  remove  him  from  the  temptation  of  poverty, 
to  allot  to  him  what  may  be  sufficient  for  the  decorous  and  inde- 
pendent maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  and  trust  to  the  mild, 
beneficent  and  assiduous  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  the 
exhibition  of  virtuous  example  in  domestic  life,  as  more  likely  to 
make  an  impression  on  hostile  minds,  than  to  require,  as  part  of 
our  system,  the  possession  of  extraordinary  virtues  and  extraordi- 
nary zeal, — expecting,  not  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual,  but 
systematically  from  all  whom  we  employ,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  resist  all  the  temptations,  and  endure  all  the  privations,  of 
poverty.  The  principle  of  our  Establishment  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  safer  and  a  wiser  one.  When  I  look  at  the  expensive  course 
which  must  be  pursued  by  a  clergyman, — when  I  look  at  the 
situation  which  he  ought  to  sustain, — the  means  he  ought  to  pos- 
sess of  influencing  those  who  stand  in,  at  least,  as  much  need  of 
his  ministrations  as  the  humbler  members  of  his  flock — those,  I 
mean,  in  a  corresponding  station  in  life  to  his  own, — I  should 
deprecate,  above  all  things,  the  encouragement  of  an  extrava- 
gant zeal,  and  the  exhibition  of  poverty,  as  the  instruments  of 
conversion,  and  the  guarantee  of  moral  habits  in  Ireland. — Church 
of  Ireland— Lord  J.  Russell's  Resolution,  April  2,  1835. 

RESIDENCE    OF   THE   CLERGY. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  propriety 
of  enforcing  residence  among  the  clergy.  I  would  not  limit  that 
principle  to  the  removal  of  the  abuses  caused  by  the  absence  of 
an  incumbent,  who,  spending  his  money  at  some  distant  water- 
ing-place, neglects  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties.  I 
would  be  content  to  destroy  pluralities.  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  who  are  spending  their 
incomes  in  places  of  mere  amusement,  and  are  neglecting  the 
personal  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties,  are  not  fulfilling  the 
conditions  on  which  the  endowments  of  their  benefices  were  given 
to  them  ;  and  I  think  that  a  law  should  pass  to  remove  these  un- 
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sightly  defects,  if  they  exist,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland;  and  with  my  full  consent  that  law  should  apply,  not 
merely  to  future,  but  to  every  existing  incumbent.  There  is  no 
vested  interest  that  can  be  pleaded  against  the  performance  of 
the  high  trust  for  which  alone  that  interest  is  vested.—  Church 
of  Ireland— Lord  J.  Russell's  Resolution,  April  7,  1835. 

NECESSITY    OF    A    PROPER    PROVISION    FOR    THE    CLERGY. 

I  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  true  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  are  not  promoted  by  the  defence  of  sinecures,  by 
the  retention  of  pluralities,  by  the  existence  of  gross  inequalities 
in  the  revenues  of  its  ministers.  I  admit  that  principle  most  fully, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Established  Church,  without  reference 
to  political  ends,  without  regard  to  personal  interests,  looking  only 
to  the  permanent  support  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  instituted,  can  be  best  maintained.  But 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  true  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  consulted  by  relying  on  the  extravagant  zeal,  or 
the  superhuman  virtues,  of  the  ministers  who  discharge  its  func- 
tions. You  cannot  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  Established 
Church  without  allotting  to  its  ministers,  in  cases  where  spiritual 
duties  are  to  be  performed,  a  decent  and  becoming  maintenance. 
You  exact  from  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church  great 
moral  duties;  you  exact  from  him  great  intellectual  acquire- 
ments ;  you  exact  from  him  an  expensive  course  of  education  ; 
you  interdict  him  from  all  secular  pursuits ; — you  require  from 
him  the  devotion  of  his  whole  time  to  his  spiritual  calling.  You 
do  not,  indeed,  compel  him  to  resign  the  relations  and  the  cares 
of  domestic  life.  You  want  none  of  the  influence  which  vows  of 
celibacy  confer.  You  tell  him  he  may  marry, — you  tell  him, 
that  if  he  inculcates,  by  the  practical  force  of  example,  those 
great  principles  which  he  is  bound  to  enforce  by  his  doctrines,  he 
is  not  a  worse  member  of  society,  he  is  not  a  less  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  You  tell  him  to  confirm  the  claim  of  his 
station  to  the  respect  of  his  parishioners  by  setting  them  an  ex- 
ample in  every  relation  of  domestic  life.  If  you  require  these 
qualifications  from  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church ;  if  you 
do  not  discourage  him  from  forming  connexions  which  entail 
unavoidable  expenses ;  if  you  tell  him  that  marriage  is  honour- 
able ;  if  you  encourage  him  to  contract  it ;  to  call  in  aid  of  his 
spiritual  authority,  the  example  and  influence  of  his  domestic 
virtues; — then,  according  to  every  principle  of  justice,  according 
to  every  principle  of  common  sense,  it  is  neither  right  nor  decent 
to  subject  him  to  the  dependence,  the  anxieties,  the  privations, 
the  temptations,  of  poverty.  It  is  not  right  for  his  sake,  it  is  not 
right  for  yours,  it  is  not  right  for  the  sake  of  the  Established 
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Church,  to  exhibit  the  minister  of  the  Establishment  in  a  degraded 
and  humiliated  condition. —  Tithes  and  Church  (Ireland)  Bill 
July  21,  1835. 


STIMULUS    FOR   THE    CLERGY. 


The  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Ewart)  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  distinction 
between  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  aristocracy  and  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  Church.  The  hon.  member  seems  to  assume  that 
clergymen,  in  the  lower  stations  of  the  Church,  have  no  interest 
in  the  emo^ments  attached  to  the  higher  offices.  That  is  a  po- 
sition which  I  must  deny.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  by 
upholding  the  dignity  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Church,  we  are 
also  defending  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  the  so  called  demo- 
cracy of  churchmen.  Look  at  the  first  five  names  attached  as 
signatures  to  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  The 
first  name. is  that  of  Dr.  Howley,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
the  second,  that  of  Dr.  Harcourt,  Archbishop  of  York  ;  the  third, 
that  of  Dr.  Bloomfield,  Bishop  of  London ;  the  fourth  is  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  the  fifth,  that 
of  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  When  you  read  these 
names,  and  recollect  the  history  of  these  pious  men,  who  have 
risen  by  the  force  of  their  own  merit  and  great  learning  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  Church,  can  yoa  require  any  argument  to 
show,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
democracy  of  the  Church  ?  By  maintaining  those  high  places  in 
all  their  integrity,  we  are  holding  out,  I  think,  a  stimulus  to  the 
emulation  of  the  clergy  at  large,  and  a  reward  for  distinguished 
merit  or  extraordinary  service.  By  that  means,  too,  we  are  en- 
couraging a  very  laudable  and  cheering  spirit  of  ambition  among 
them.  —  Established  Church  Bill  —  Introduction  —  July  8, 
1836. 

DESIRABILITY   OF    THE   WELSH    CLERGY   SPEAKING   THE  WELSH 
LANGUAGE. 

Although  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  J. 
Jervis)  in  making  it  an  absolute  condition  upon  induction  to  any 
living  or  see  in  Wales,  that  the  person  inducted  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  Welsh  language — yet  I  cordially  agree  that  the 
object  he  wishes  to  attain  is  a  desirable  one.  I  own  that  I  am 
not  influenced  in  my  opinion  upon  this  subject  by  being  told, 
that  if  this  motion  were  carried,  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist 
another  motion  for  extending  its  principle  to  the  cases  of  the 
Judges  who  go  the  Welsh  circuits.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
that  would  not  be  advantageous,  and  whether  justice  would  not 
be  much  more  satisfactorily  administered,  when  the  judge  him- 
self could  understand  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  directly  from 
their  own  mouths,  than  when  that  evidence  must  be  received 
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through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  Neither  can  I  agree 
with  those  who  apprehend,  from  this  motion  being  carried,  any 
tendency  to  widen  the  separation  between  the  two  countries.  I 
believe  it  would  have  a  contrary  effect.  Depend  upon  it,  that  by 
sending  into  Wales  clergymen  who  would  be  able  to  converse 
with  their  parishioners  in  their  own  tongue,  so  far  from  producing 
a  greater  separation  between  the  two  countries,  you  would  be 
taking  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  disuse  of  the 
Welsh,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  English  language,  because  you 
would  thereby  inspire  the  Welsh  people  with  confidence  in  the 
English  government,  and  assure  them  that  their  interest  is  con- 
sidered by  this  House.— Established  Church  Bill,  July  12,  1836. 

RELIGION   IN   CONNEXION   WITH    POLITICS. 

It  has  been  asked  of  us,  what  has  the  State  to  do  with  religion? 
and  why  does  it  interfere  with  the  direction  of  men's  consciences  ? 
The  state,  I  am  ready  to  grant,  has  no  concern  with  religion, 
when  religion  has  no  concern  with  the  state.  But  in  making 
laws  to  govern  this  moral  and  religious  country,  am  I  to  exclude 
from  my  notice  all  considerations  of  religion  ?  Am  I  to  be  told 
that  I  am  not  to  meddle  with  any  measures  that  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  affect  men's  consciences  ?  Am  I  to  be  informed  that 
such  interference  is  unnecessary,  or  that  it  has  never  been  previ- 
ously exercised  ?  If  so,  how  stands  the  fact  in  reference  to  the 
past  ?  Is  it  from  the  pages  of  English  history,  that  hon.  gentle- 
men glean  their  information,  or  from  those  of  Scotland,  or  those 
of  Ireland  ?  or,  last  of  all,  from  those  of  the  three  constituent  parts 
of  the  empire  collectively?  Where  is  it  that  they  find,  that 
among  the  motives  which  influence  men  as  political  members  of 
society,  religion  is  not  one  ?  It  cannot  be  in  this  country  :  for 
what  is  it  which  induces  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  bringing 
forward  the  present  motion,  to  proclaim  his  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England  ?  Why  did  he  think  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  guard  himself  against  all  misrepresentations,  to  declare,  that 
he  believed  the  Church  of  England  to  be  pure  and  holy,  and  most 
wisely  established  ?  Why  (except  that  he  saw  the  great  import- 
ance which  would  be  attached  to  such  a  declaration,  and  the 
great  influence  which  religion  possesses  over  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen,)  are  we  to  be  told,  that  we  ought,  on  so  momen- 
tous a  question,  to  leave  out  of  our  consideration  the  influence 
which  religion  is  certain  to  exercise,  even  upon  affairs  of  a  tempo- 
ral nature  ? — Mr.  Plunket's  Motion  for  a  Committee  on  R.  C. 
Claims,  Feb.  28,  1821. 

ADVANTAGE    OF   BISHOPS  TAKING    A    SHARE   IN   POLITICAL   AFFAIRS. 

The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ewart)  speaks  of  the  impro- 
priety of  holding  out  an  object  of  ambition  to;  the  bishops 
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Now  this  involves  a  question  of  great  importance,  which  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  decided,  namely,  whether  the  bishops  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  political  matters,  and  all  share  in  the 
management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  free  to  declare  my  belief,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country  that  the  bishops  are  permitted,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  take  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  community. 
A  class  of  ecclesiastics,  totally  disconnected  from  all  concern  in 
civil  affairs,  and  altogether  removed  from  politics,  would  form  an 
infinitely  less  enlightened,  and  an  infinitely  less  liberal,  body  of 
men  in  every  respect,  with  less  capacity  for  the  religious  duties 
of  their  station  than  our  present  clergy. — Established  Church 
Bill,  July  8,  1836. 

UNION   OF  CIVIL   AND   RELIGIOUS    DUTIES   AMONG   THE    CLERGY. 

As  to  the  separation  of  the  civil  from  the  religious  duties  of  the 
clergy,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  measure  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  country.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Church  excluded 
from  its  fair  share  of  political  influence.  If  such  an  object  were 
to  be  accomplished, — if  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their  ecclesiastical  duties, — if  they 
were  compelled  to  eschew  all  reference  to,  and  interest  in,  tem- 
poral matters, — if  they  were  forbidden  to  participate  in  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  their  lay  countrymen, — I  doubt  whether, 
instead  of  the  active,  intelligent,  enlightened,  patriotic  men  of 
whom  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  are  composed, 
we  should  not  have  a  set  of  lazy,  worthless,  cloistered  hypo- 
crites.— Mr.  C.  Lushing  tons  Motion  to  deprive  the  Spiritual 
Peers  of  their  Seats  in  Parliament,  Feb.  16,  1837. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    POLITICAL    FRIENDS    TO    BISHOPRICS    DEFENDED—- 
CONSISTENCY   OF    THE    BISHOPS. 

While  human  nature  remains  what  human  nature  now  is,  and 
always  has  been,  men  possessed  of  patronage  will,  ceterisparibus, 
exercise  that  patronage  in  favour  of  those  who  agree  with  them  in 
opinion.  And  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable.  Why,  if  his 
Majesty's  present  government  were  to  depart  from  that  usage, 
and  were,  ceteris  paribus ,  to  select  political  opponents  for  bishops, 
would  not  the  House  hear  the  loudest  reprobation  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ?  Undoubtedly,  during  the  long  continuance  of  a  Tory 
government  in  power,  the  bishops  generally  professed  Tory  prin- 
ciples. But  was  that  out  of  any  servility  to  their  patrons?  Not 
at  all.  They  were  originally  selected  for  advancement  to  the 
bench  of  bishops  because  they  were  supposed  to  hold  certain  po- 
litical opinions.  They  did  hold  those  opinions ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  them.  But  it  is  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex (Mr.  Hume),  that  after  they  have  become  bishops,  the 
hope  of  translation  to  more  lucrative  sees  will  tempt  them  to 
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change  their  political  opinions,  and  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
any  new  government.  Has  his  Majesty's  present  government 
found  this  to  be  the  case  ?  The  political  opinions  which  the 
bishops  held  at'the  time  of  their  original  appointment,  they  still 
hold  and  act  on.*  The  hope  of  translation  has  had  no  effect 
upon  them ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  voted  that  black 
is  white.f  All,  therefore,  that  their  worst  enemies  can  all~~ 
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against  the  mis,  that  they  are  consistent,  bigoted  politicians,  who 
obstinately  adhere  to  their  own  opinions. — Ibid. 

RIGHT    OF   THE    CLERGY    TO    PETITION.^ 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  hear  such  doctrine,  without  enter- 
ing my  solemn  protest  against  it.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  in 
this  House  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member ,Hhat  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  the  clergy  to  approach  this  House  as  pe- 
titioners ?  Where  did  the  hon.  member  learn  such  doctrine  ?  In 
what  books  did  he  read  it  ?  I  own  I  am  surprised  to  hear  such 
statements  from  one  of  a  body  of  members  (though  I  do  not  mean 
for  a  moment  to  assume  that  any  one  but  the  hon.  member  holds 
such  opinions)  who  on  every  occasion  profess  to  desire  the 
utmost  freedom  of  discussion.  How  can  any  man  say  that  the 
clergy  have  no  right  to  petition  this  House  ?  What !  is  it  not 
enough  that  they  are  excluded  from  having  a  seat  in  it  ?  Are  they 
now  to  be  excluded  from  approaching  it  with  petitions  couched  in 

*  Several  of  the  bishops  appointed  by  Tory  governments  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  with  one  exception,  it  can  in  no  other  respect  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  any  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  late  years,  that  he 
has  deserted  the  principles  he  was  understood  to  recognize  on  his  elevation. 
The  one  exception  referred  to  is  that  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
now  generally  votes  with  the  present  government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  al- 
though elevated  to  the  see  by  Lord  Melbourne's  cabinet,  and  understood  on 
his  elevation  to  entertain  Whig  opinions. 

t  A  reference  to  the  well  known  declaration  of  Mr.  Hume  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex hustings,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  vote  that  black  was  white  to  keep 
in  the  Whigs. 

J  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  indignant  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  an  important  and  influential  body  are  not  a  little  curious.  On  the 
3rd  of  May,  1819,  a  number  of  petitions  were  presented  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims.  Debates  on  petitions  were  in  those  days  permitted  by  the 
forms  of  the  House,  and  upon  more  than  one  of  these  animated  discussions 
arose.  At  length  a  petition  having  been  presented  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  from 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Western  "rose 
to  express  his  doubt  of  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  clergy  coming  for- 
ward as  a  body  against  a  general  right."  Upon  this  Mr.  Peel  got  up  and 
addressed  the  House  in  the  powerful  language  we  have  here  quoted.  Every 
one  of  his  short  pointed  sentences  elicited  loud  and  repeated  applause  ;  and 
after  making  the  opposition  shrink  before  his  assertion  of  indisputable  right, 
and  extracting  from  Mr.  Methuen  an  expression  of  his  "  perfect  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  so  animatingly  expressed,"  the  ridiculous  scene  con- 
cluded by  an  apologetic  parliamentary  evasion  from  Mr.  Western,  to  the  effect 
that  "  he  had  been  misunderstood." 
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the  most  respectful  terms  ?  From  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  I  have  never  before  heard  this  right  denied. 
What  is  there  to  preclude  them  from  coming  forward  as  a  body? 
Do  we  not  every  day  receive  petitions  from  bodies  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  ?  What  is  there,  I  ask  again,  in  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  country,  to  preclude  the  clergy  from  coming 
before  us  in  any  way  they  please  ? — Debate  on  a  Petition,  May 
3,1819. 

THE    COMMONS    CALLED    ON   TO    GUARD   THE    CHURCH. 

What  is  the  situation  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  this 
House  ?  1  beg  the  House  to  recollect,  that  by  act  of  parliament, 
(with  the  policy  of  which  I  am  far  from  finding  fault,)  the 
clergy  are  prevented  from  having  a  voice  in  this  House ; 
that  the  Ancient  Assembly,  through  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  deliver  their  opinions  (the  Convocation),  has  fallen  into 
disuse ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  but  just  that  peculiar  caution 
should  be  used  in  attacking  the  rights  of  men  who  have  no 
organs  through  which  to  defend  themselves. —  Church  Establish- 
ments in  Ireland — Mr.  Hume's  Motion,  March  4,  1823. 


THE    "SACRED    CHARACTER        OF   CHURCH   PROPERTY. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  has  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  words  "  most  sacred"  as  descriptive  of 
the  property  of  the  church.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  such  an  application  of  the  words,  but  at  any  rate  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  property  of  the  church,  which  distinguish 
it  above  all  property  that  ranks  as  secular.  It  is  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  although  I  will  not  in- 
sist on  this  point,  the  House  must  be  so  far  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  religious  instruction,  as  to  respect  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  impart  it. — Tithe  Law  Amendment  Bill,*  March  16, 
1818. 

INVIOLABILITY  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY  NOT  TO  PRECLUDE  ADMITTED 
REFORMATIONS. 

I  consider  the  policy  of  making  a  different  distribution  of  church 
property  entirely  depends  on  the  animus  with  which  it  is  introduced, 
and  the  objects  for  which  the  distribution  is  proposed.  While, 
therefore,  I  shall  give  to  any  project  for  the  diversion  of  one  single 
shilling  of  church  property  to  other  than  strictly  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical purposes,  my  most  decided  opposition,  still,  if  a  mea- 
sure were  proposed,  which  in  my  conscience  I  believed  was  intended 

*  This  was  a  bill  of  Mr.  Curwen's,  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the  laws 
relating  to  tithes.  The  bill  was  lost  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of 
44  to  15.  It  was  in  expressing  his  dissent  from  its  provisions  that  Mr.  Peel, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham,  used  the  language  quoted. 
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to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  church,  and  which  appropriated  every 
shilling  of  property  re-distributed  to  purposes  connected  with  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Establishment,  I  can  only  say  I  am 
prepared  to  reject  such  a  measure  simply  on  the  ground  that  no 
corporate  property  of  the  church  ought  to  be  interfered  with.  I 
would  not  allow  the  objection  of  inviolability  to  countervail  the 
admitted  advantage  that  would  arise  from  re-distribution. — 
Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Bill,  Feb.  25,  1839. 

PROVISO. 

When  I  consent  to  interference  with  church  property,  it  is 
always  to  be  accompanied  with  this  proviso  ;  I  must  be  convinced, 
that  the  interference  is  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church 
and  of  religion  ;  it  is  only  upon  that  condition,  that  I  will  con- 
sent to  any  such  interference ;  but  convince  me  of  that,  and  I 
shall  not  feel  restrained  by  the  rigid  application  of  my  hon.  friend, 
from  doing  that  which  I  believe  in  my  conscience  to  be  for 
the  general  interests  of  the  church,  whose  welfare  I  am  anxious 
to  promote. — Ibid. 

TOUCH   NOT   THE   CHURCH. 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  on  any  principles  on  which  parliament 
can  wisely  act,  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  property  of  the 
church ;  for  they  cannot  touch  it  without  weakening  the  confi- 
dence in  private  property. — Church  Establishment  in  Ireland 
—Mr.  Hume's  Motion,  March  4,  1823. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  present  tithe  system  may  not  admit  of 
some  modification,  but  I  will  contend  that  the  property  of  the 
church  is  held  by  as  good  and  as  sacred  a  title  as  that  of  any 
gentleman  to  his  private  estate  ;  and  if  once  that  property  be  in- 
vaded, there  will  be  no  necessity  for  property  of  any  kind  in 
Ireland. —  Tithes,  Ireland — Discussion  on  a  Petition,  Jan.  24, 
1832. 


DISTRUST    OF  THE    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    RELIGION. 

I  will  own,  fairly  and  candidly,  that  I  entertain  a  distrust  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  I  object  not  to  the  Catholics  on 
account  of  their  faith.  For  them  I  have  the  highest  respect;  in 
private  life  I  have  never  made  any  distinction  between  persons 
on  account  of  their  religion ;  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  me  whether  or  not  a  party  professes  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation ;  but  if  there  is  added  to  that  doctrine  a  scheme  of  worldly 
policy,  of  a  marked  character,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  its 
nature,  and  observe  its  effects  on  mankind.  Can  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  world  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  there 
is  engrafted  on  the  Catholic  religion  something  more  than  a  scheme 
for  promoting  mere  religion  ? — that  there  is  in  view  the  furtherance 
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of  a  means  by  which  man  may  acquire  authority  over  man  ? — 
Can  we  know  what  the  doctrines  of  absolution,  of  confession,  of 
indulgences,  are,  without  a  suspicion  that  those  doctrines  are  en- 
tertained for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  power  of  man  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  ?  What  is  it  to  me  what  the  source 
of  power  is  called,  if  practically  it  operates  as  such  ?  And  as  to 
religion  being  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  exalted  over  human  con- 
fidence, I  can  only  say  that  the  very  circumstance  of  its  autho- 
rity being  so  high  is  a  reason  why  we  should  dread  its  applica- 
tion, or  rather  abuse,  to  purposes  that  are  unconnected  with  it. — 
Sir  F.  Burdetfs  Renewed  Motion  on  Catholic  Claims,  March 
6,  1827. 

EFFECTS   OF   CATHOLICISM    ON    GOVERNMENTS. 

I  do  not  desire  to  consider  this  point  as  I  find  it  illustrated  in 
ancient  councils,  or  in  times  when  bigotry  and  superstition 
were  prevalent  throughout  the  world  ;  but  I  would  view  the 
effect  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  in 
various  countries ; — in  some  where  it  luxuriates  in  undisputed 
growth ;  in  some  where  it  is  only  struggling  for  a  supremacy ; 
and  in  others  where  it  is  subordinate  to  another  and  a  purer  sys- 
tem. Under  these  different  aspects  I  have  contemplated  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  and  investiga- 
tion is,  that  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  in  this  kingdom  the  mild, 
mitigated  and  temperate  predominance  of  the  Protestant  church. 
I  recollect  that  some  years  ago  it  was  usual  to  talk  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  political  condition  of  mankind, 
as  a  thing  impossible  to  take  place  in  the  present  day.  The  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  that  religion  was  described  as  a  volcano  which 
had  burnt  out  and  the  ravages  of  which  were  to  be  looked  for  in 
past  ages.  I  well  remember  a  speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread, 
in  which  that  gentleman  ridiculed  the  apprehensions  which  were 
entertained  of  religious  feelings  influencing  political  measures. 
To  illustrate  his  proposition,  Mr.  Whitbread  took  the  case  of 
France.  "  Look,"  said  he,  "  at  Bonaparte  ;  do  you  think  that 
he  is  inclined  to  promote  religion  ?  do  you  fear  the  Pope  whilst 
he  is  under  his  influence  ?  are  you  afraid  of  the  establishments  of 
the  Jesuits  in  France  ?  You  have  more  occasion  to  feel  alarm  at 
the  spread  of  atheism  in  this  country  !"  If  any  body  had  told 
Mr.  Whitbread  that  fifteen  years  after  the  time  at  which  he 
uttered  those  words,  religion  would  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  political  affairs  of  France,  he  would  have  treated  the 
assertion  as  a  wild  chimera — a  rhapsody  even  more  absurd  than 
the  much  ridiculed  reformation  in  Cavanshire.  I  contend,  then, 
that  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Catholic  religion  exercises  on  political  affairs 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. — Ibid. 
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DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN   THE    PROTESTANT    AND    CATHOLIC    TENETS. 

When  I  heard  it  said  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  pure  religion  which 
we  profess,  1  confess  that  I  listened  to  the  assertion  with  some 
surprise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  on  the  score  of  religious 
opinions  alone,  any  man  ought  to  be  excluded  from  civil  offices, 
but  I  feel  alarm  and  distrust  when  I  am  told  "  their  religion  is 
nearly  as  good  as  your  own ;  the  doctrine  of  absolution  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  your  church ;  you  have  your  creed  of 
St.  Athanasius,  if  they  have  their  opinions  on  exclusive  salvation, 
and  therefore  you  ought  to  admit  them."  All  the  apprehensions 
I  entertained  are  confirmed — all  my  fears  are  increased — when  I 
hear  it  asserted  that  there  is  no  tangible  difference  between  the 
faith  I  profess  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  .  .  I  will  say  that 
there  is  much  difference.  The  Protestants,  by  their  very  name, 
protest  against  the  false  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  is  open,  palpable,  and  of  great  im- 
portance.—Mr.  0' Council's  Motion  to  amend  the  Irish  Vestry 
Laws,  April  27,  1830. 

CONFESSION. 

As  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  with  the 
state,  I  will  fairly  own  that  I  object  to  it,  not  because  they  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  because  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  the  operation  of  that  civil  influence  which  I 
believe  to  attach  to  their  religious  system,  and  which  holds  such 
a  sway  over  the  temporal  conduct  of  mankind.  It  is  not  of  the  re- 
ligious but  of  the  civil  tendency  of  their  doctrines  that  I  complain ; 
and  while  I  am  ready  to  treat,  with  charity  and  tenderness,  the 
private  scruples  of  any  man's  conscience,  I  cannot  behold  with 
complaisance  such  a  branch  of  faith  as  that  of  confession,  which 
(and  I  avow  it  with  sorrow)  tolerates  one  man's  communication 
to  another  of  his  intention  to  commit  a  murder,  but  restrains  that 
other  from  divulging  the  information  to  his  intended  victim. — 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  2d  Reading,  April  21,  1825. 

STYLE   OF    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    DIGNITARIES.* 

This  is  a  question  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  another 
House,  when  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  same  body, 
terming  themselves  "  Roman  Catholic  Prelates,"— a  term  which 
I  think  synonymous  to  "  Bishops."  That  title,  however,  was 
recognized,  and  the  petition  was  received.  The  term  "  bishop," 

*  A  debate  on  this  point  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  on  the  subject  of  education.  Mr.  James 
Grattan  tendered  the  petition,  which  was  objected  to  by  General  Gascoyne 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  such  office  as  that  of  a  "  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop."  After  the  expression  of  Mr.  Peel's  opinion,  however,  the  petition 
was  received. 
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indeed,  as  applicable  to  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  is  ad- 
mitted by  our  own  church  ;  for  in  the  37th  article  of  our  faith  we 
term  the  Pope  himself  a  Bishop,  and  speak  of  him  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  We  deny  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  any  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm."  Looking,  therefore,  at  all  the  circumstances, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  object  to  in  this  petition.— 
Debate  on  a  Petition,  April  9,  1829. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    MAKING    STATE   PROVISION   FOR  THE    CATHOLIC 
CLERGY.* 

One  effect  of  permitting  the  state  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
clergy  would  be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  directly  to  create  a  rivalry 
between  the  secular  clergy  of  Ireland  and  the  regular  clergy. 
The  first,  being  paid  by  government,  might  be  doubted  by  the 
people ;  the  last  would  then  step  in  to  interfere  in  their  duties  ; 
and  the  contest  would  necessarily  be  as  to  which  party  should 
evince  the  most  zeal  for  every  circumstance  of  whatever 
character,  connected  with  the  Catholic  faith.  I  doubt,  too, 
how  far  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  without  a  com- 
munication with  the  Pope.  If  we  were  to  pay  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  1  ,OOOZ.  a  year,  it  would  surely  be  too  much 
that  the  Pope  should  have  the  nomination  of  them.  At  least 
there  ought  to  be  some  stipulation  that  he  should  institute  the 
person  recommended  to  him  from  Ireland.  At  present  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Pope  from  nominating  a  foreigner ;  and 
no  nomination  but  his  can  have  any  force  or  value  in  Ireland. 
I  do  not,  however,  mention  these  circumstances  as  insuperable 
objections  to  the  measure,  but  as  obstacles  to  adopting  it  with- 
out sufficient  information.  Besides,  there  is  another  point  of 
view  in  which  we  must  look  at  the  question.  As  soon  as  this 
measure  is  passed,  if  parliament  should  agree  to  it,  the  claims  of 
the  Dissenters  will  be  altered,  and  become  much  stronger  than 
they  are  at  present.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  we  have  made 
no  provision  for  the  episcopalian  clergy  of  Scotland ;  and  not 
having  done  so,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  commence  a  provi- 
sion for  any  other  clergy  by  giving  a  stipend  to  the  Catholic 
clergy.  What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  Dissenters  if  this  bill 
passed?  They  would  see  the  Protestant  Established  Church 
provided  for  by  tithes,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  by  taxes,  to 
both  of  which  they  must  contribute,  while  at  the  same  time  no 
provision  is  made  for  them.  Such  a  measure  as  this,  too,  would, 
I  contend,  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  It  would 

*  Lord  Francis  L.  Gower  moved  a  resolution — "  That  it  is  expedient  that 
a  provision  should  be  made  by  law  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  secular 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  exercising  religious  functions  in  Ireland."  After  a 
short  debate  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  ;  Ayes,  205 — Noes, 
162.  We  believe,  however,  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  follow  up  the  pro- 
position. 
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be  in  direct  hostility  to  that  spirit  to  select  any  religion  distinct 
from  the  Protestant  church  as  established  by  law,  for  a  permanent 
provision  and  establishment.  I  will  not  object  to  the  principle 
if  the  House  had  agreed  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  but  that  measure  has  not  been  adopted. — April  29,  1825. 

INTERFERENCE    OF   CATHOLIC    PRIESTS    AT   ELECTIONS. 

Instances  may  be  found — I  do  not  mean  to  vindicate  them — 
of  Protestant  clergymen  busying  themselves  too  much  in  election 
affairs.  I  will  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  encourage  such  pro- 
ceedings. But  I  would  ask  if  any  Protestant  clergyman  has 
been  found  in  any  county  in  England,  for  any  object  which  he 
may  deem  of  importance,  to  attempt  to  dissolve  the  bond  which 
subsists  between  landlord  and  tenant— a  bond,  I  maintain,  not  of 
subserviency,  but  of  generous  attachment  for  kind  offices — by 
saying,  "  You  must  fly  in  the  face  of  your  landlord,  and  vote  as 
we  direct  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in 
Church  and  State."  When  would  there  have  been  an  end  of  the 
just  indignation  which  would  be  excited  in  this  House  by  such  in- 
decent conduct  ?  I  know  not  precisely  the  extent  to  which  the 
interference  of  the  Catholic  priests  was  carried  during  the  late 
elections  in  Ireland,  but  I  believe  that  it  prevailed  to  a  degree 
which  is  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
vindicate,  because  that  vindication  cannot  at  present  be  advanced 
on  any  ground  which  would  not  apply  to  the  future. — Sir  F. 
Burdett's  Renewed  Motion  on  Catholic  Claims,  March  6,  1827. 

VOTES   OF   CATHOLICS    IN  IRISH    VESTRIES. 

If  Roman  Catholics  are  permitted  to  vote  at  vestries  in  Ireland, 
I  foresee  it  must  be  productive  of  the  most  endless  confusion  in 
that  country,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  peace 
and  goodwill  now  so  happily  prevailing. — Mr.  O'ConnelVs  Mo- 
tion to  amend  the  Irish  Vestry  Laws,  April  27,  1830. 

To  admit  a  thousand  Catholics  to  be  on  a  level  with  twelve 
Protestants,  in  parishes  where  the  population  is  so  unequally 
divided  between  the  two  religions,  would  be  to  make  the  Church 
establishment  of  Ireland  a  mere  mockery. — Debate  on  same 
Subject,  June  10,  1830. 


THE   CHURCH   OF   SCOTLAND. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  yet  I  look  at  it,  as  an  establishment,  in 
the  same  point  of  view  as  I  look  at  that  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. There  is,  I  apprehend,  no  one  point  which  we  are  bound 
to  uphold  in  the  case  of  the  Church  establishment  in  this  country, 
that  we  are  not  equally  bound  to  uphold  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
estbalishment  of  Scotland.  This  opinion  I  give  upon  dry  and 
technical  grounds.  But  I  do  state  that  the  "obligation  which  I 
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ieel  as  a  subject  of  the  King,  is  confirmed  by  my  respect  and 
attachment  to  that  church,  arising  from  the  opportunities  I 
have  had  of  witnessing  the  virtues  and  services  of  her  ministers, 
and  their  effect  in  improving  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  people.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  we  should  place  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  our  inquiries  into  its  condition,  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  we  have  placed  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  we  should  recognize  its  claims  as  an  establishment 
precisely  to  the  same  extent.  To  recognize  the  equal  claims 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has,  will,  I  apprehend,  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  its  members,  and  to  all  those  who  regard  it 
in  the  light  in  which  I  regard  it. — Scotch  Church,  July  1,  1835. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  standing  in  close  relation  towards 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  member 
of  that  church  can  do,  that  the  public  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  that  church  for  the  services  it  has  rendered.  I  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  instruments  in  propagating 
true  religion,  suited  to  the  country  in  which  it  is  placed  with 
reference  to  the  past  history  and  present  social  condition  of  that 
country,  and  calculated  to  maintain  those  principles  of  order  and 
tranquillity  which  are  insecure  unless  based  on  a  sense  of  duty. — 
Supply,  July  27,  1840. 

UNION   OF   THE    SCOTCH   AND   ENGLISH    CHURCHES. 

The  time  has  past  when  narrow  jealousies  between  the  two 
establishments  can  be  permitted  to  exist ;  their  cause  is  the  same, 
and  for  the  protection  of  that  cause,  they  ought  cordially  to 
unite.  —  Government  Proposition  respecting  Church  Rates, 
May  23,  1837. 

THE    CHURCH    PATRONAGE    QUESTION. 

I  regret  that  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  placed 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  state  on  a  question  of  civil  right.  The 
supreme  tribunal  of  Scotland  has  given  its  decision,  and  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  which  arose 
in  Scotland,  was  on  the  interpretation  of  a  statute,  and  there  was 
no  power  to  place  an  interpretation  on  a  statute  at  variance  with 
the  regularly  established  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  still  less  to 
reject  a  law  which  has  been  passed  by  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature.  I  regret  that  the  church  has  come  to  the  decision,  not 
only  to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  place 
a  contrary  interpretation  on  it,  and  that  they  have  not  felt  the 
pre-eminent  obligation  of  setting  an  example  to  all  the  subjects  of 
her  Majesty  in  Scotland  of  paying  implicit  deference  to  the  law 
after  it  has  been  so  interpreted.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  civil 
right  of  presentation  is  unquestionable,  and  that  the  right  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  the  party  pre- 
sented is  unquestionable.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
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course  of  this  session,  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen),  to  compose  these  differences  by  the  introduction  of  a 
declaratory  act.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  that  bill,  so  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
that  House  by  a  large  majority  on  the  second  reading,  is  not  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  passing  of  that  bill.  If  it  had  come  to  this  House  of 
Parliament,  however  unpopular  it  might  have  been,  that  bill  should 
have  had  my  cordial  support.—^w/^/y,  July  27,  1840. 

SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    PATRONAGE    QUESTION. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  settlement  of  this  question  ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  for  too  many  reasons  for  me  to  state,  not  to 
do  so.  I  am  too  deeply  interested  in  the  moral  and  social  wel- 
fare of  Scotland  not  to  feel  deeply  any  matter  which  must  inter- 
fere so  much  with  it;  for  before  these  unfortunate  dissensions 
arose,  I  enjoyed  communications  and  feelings  of  uninterrupted 
harmony  with  that  country. — Sir  A.  L.  Hay's  Motion  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  March  15,  1842. 

CHURCH    PATRONAGE — ITS   BENEFICIAL   TENDENCY. 

The  rights  of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  been 
recognized  for  upwards  of  130  years,  and  they  are  as  sacred  as 
the  rights  of  advowson  in  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
No  inquiry  can  now  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  parlia- 
ment which  established  those  rights,  because  such  inquiry  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  rights  by  which  every  species  of  pro- 
perty is  held.  If,  as  has  been  admitted,  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  is  exercised  with  proper  judgment — if  there  is  a  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  people,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  maintain  such  a  control  over  them  as  to  prevent  an 
improper  appointment ;  I  think  such  a  privilege  exists  for  a 
most  useful  purpose,  serving  as  a  link  between  the  Church  and 
the  Crown,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  law.  If  that  power  and 
authority  is  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  political  partisanship, 
I  should  say  such  conduct  constitutes  good  ground  for  investiga- 
tion ;  but  if  it  is  honestly  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding 
young  men  of  merit,  who,  though  they  may  be  unknown  to,  and 
unconnected  with,  any  parish,  may  still,  if  appointed  to  it,  be  of 
great  service  to  the  inhabitants  ;  I  will  maintain  that  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  should,  if  possible, 
be  extended. — Mr.  Sinclair's  Motion  for  the  Appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  Church  Patronage  in  Scotland.  February 
27,  1834. 

POPULAR   ELECTION   TO   THE   MINISTRY. 

Nothing  more  than  a  calm  would  be  produced  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  by  devolving  upon  the  people  of  each  parish  the 
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right  of  electing  their  own  pastor.     Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
characters  of  the  ministers  would  be  raised  by  such  a  change. 
Feuds  and  discords  would  arise,  which  are  now  unheard  of,  and 
which  must  prevail,  but  for  the  corrective  of  patronage.     I  do 
not  contest  this  point  for  the  sake  of  the  patronage ;  for  whilst  I 
had  the  honour  of  advising  the  Crown  with  respect  to  its  disposal, 
it  never  once   occurred  that  a  benefice  was  disposed  of  from 
any  political  views.     If  I  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
majority  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  a  parish  were  agreed 
in  the  choice  of  a  minister,  I  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint  that 
minister  ;  but  if  I  found  canvassing  going  on,  and  all  the  artifices 
of  election  had  recourse  to  in  favour  of  different  candidates,  I 
advised  the  Crown  to  listen  to  neither  party,  but  to  exercise  its 
right,  and  make  some  appointment  above  all  exception.     This  is 
not  done  by  taking  the  nominee  of  this  or  of  that  person  ;  but 
by  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Scottish 
church,  and  taking  from  obscurity,  perhaps,  some  person  of  merit, 
whose  deserts  deserve  to  be  thus  rewarded.     If  there  are  abuses 
in  the  patronage  exercised  by  the  Crown  or  by  individuals,  1  see 
no  reason  why  such  abuses  should  not  be  corrected  by  the  Gene- 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,   if   it  has  the  means  of  correcting 
them.     But  all  oppose  the  principle  of  devolving  the  right  of 
election  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish.     Such  an  arrangement, 
indeed,  would  be  surrounded  with  difficulties.     Who  would  be 
the  electors?  and  in  answering  this  question,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  object  is  to  insure  harmony  in  the  parish.     Are 
the  heritors  to  exercise  the  right  of  election  ?     That  would  ex- 
clude a  great  portion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  parish.     Are 
the  communicants  to  be  the  electors  ?     Can  it  be  contended  that 
all  are  qualified  to  join  in  the  choice  of  a  minister  ?     But  wherever 
the  right  of  election  is  fixed,  dissatisfaction  will  be  excited.     As 
there  are  many  persons  in  Scotland  unprovided  with  benefices, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  candidates  for  a  vacancy.     A  sort  of 
public  trial  will  take  place  between  them,  which  will  offer  a  most 
imperfect  means  of  judging  of  their  merits — a  radical  defect, — 
since,  as  the  party  is  elected  for  life,  a  mistake  will  be  irremediable. 
No  doubt,  the  patron  may  possibly  make  a  bad  choice  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  operation  of  public  opinion  would  act  more  strongly 
upon  him  than  upon  individual  electors,  and  will  make  him  a  more 
fit  depositary  of  the  power.    The  election  arts,  which  may  not  be 
objectionable  in  contests  for  civil  offices,  will  certainly  tend  to 
lower  the  respect  for  religion,  when  used  in  a  contest  for  a  reli- 
gious office.     Besides,  if  an  election  is  carried  only  by  a  small 
majority,  it  is  very  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  parish  will  be 
irritated  against  their  pastor,  who  will,  of  course,  have  as  little 
influence  over  them  as  over  the  majority  under  whose  influence 
he  is  elected.     One  of  the  bad  effects,  therefore,  of  popular  elec- 
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tion  would  be  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  independence  of  the 
ministry.— Mr.  Sinclair  s  Motion  on  Church  Patronage  in  Scot- 
land, July  16,  1833. 

THE    CHURCH    IN    IRELAND — ITS    DOCTRINES    TO    BE    MAINTAINED. 

"  But,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  not 
to  select  a  religion  in  accordance  with  what  the  legislature  or  the 
supreme  authority  may  consider  right,  but  to  inculcate  instruction 
and  morality  amongst  the  public."  I  say  that  doctrine  is  fatal 
to  the  Reformation.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take 
measures  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people — it  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  the  means  of  moral  instruction 
in  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland  is — it  may  be  proper  to 
provide  some  mode  of  supplying  instruction  on  a  national  prin- 
ciple, precluding  the  prevalence  of  any  special  religious  doctrines 
from  such  a  system — but  if  an  establishment  is  kept  up  at 
all,  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  doctrines 
which  it  was  established  to  enforce.  What  are  those  doctrines  ? 
The  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  as  opposed  to  the  creed  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  If  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
can  we  maintain  the  principle  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  the  means  of  inculcating  not  merely  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  people,  but  affording  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  the  means  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  selecting  the  ministers  of  that  religion 
with  a  view  of  inculcating  it.  And  if  we  determine  on  this 
course,  the  noble  lord  argues  that  we  must  extend  to  Hindostan 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Why  ?  What,  is  the 
Church  of  Ireland  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  the 
question  whether  the  established  religion  should  be  extended  to 
Hindostan  an  analogous  case?  Is  not  the  Protestant  religion 
introduced  by  law  into  Ireland  ?  Is  not  the  King  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  ?  Does  not  the  act  of 
Union  guarantee  its  maintenance  ?  And  shall  I  be  told  that  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
establishment  of  it  in  a  portion  of  the  empire,  with  respect  to  which 
its  continuance  is  guaranteed  by  the  compacts  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  should  be  argued  in  the  same  way  as  the  question  whether 
the  Protestant  clergy  should  be  diffused  over  Hindostan  ?  If 
there  be  one  established  religion,  the  inculcation  of  its  doctrines, 
let  the  noble  lord  say  what  he  will,  is  an  essential  condition  of  it, 
and  it  cannot  exist  without  it.  If  it  be  not  our  duty  to  inculcate 
the  especial  doctrines,  it  is  our  duty  to  abolish  the  establishment. 
—Tithes  and  Church  (Ireland},  June  3,  1836. 

CAUSES    WHICH    HAVE    PREVENTED    THE    SPREAD    OF    PROTESTANTISM. 

You  say,  and  you  say  with  truth,  that  the  Irish  church  has  not 
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hitherto  succeeded  in  effecting  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was 
established.  I  wish  to  meet  that  question — I  am  prepared,  I  am 
anxious  to  discuss  it.  I  know  there  can  be  no  advantage  in 
concealing  what  constitutes  the  real  stress  and  substance  of  the 
argument  on  which  you  mainly  rely.  I  may  fail  in  meeting  that 
argument,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  shrink  from  or  to  misrepresent 
it.  You  say,  then,  that  the  Irish  Protestant  establishment  has 
failed  in  effecting  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  that  there 
are  not  more  than  1,000,000  of  Protestants,  while  there  are 
6,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics ;  that  the  Protestants  have  not 
been  on  the  increase ;  that  the  Roman  Catholics  still  maintain 
the  great  ascendancy  of  numbers ;  and  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment having  thus  failed  in  accomplishing  its  objects,  you  are  now 
therefore  at  liberty  to  curtail  its  supposed  extensive  revenues. 
My  answer  is  simply  this : — If  there  have  been  causes  in  operation 
up  to  a  very  recent  period  which  have  prevented  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  Protestantism,  and  if  those  causes  have  now  ceased 
to  exist,  if  they  are  no  longer  operative,  you  are  not  justified  in 
arguing  from  the  experience  of  the  past ;  you  are  not  justified  in 
appropriating  a  surplus  which  might  not  be  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  establishment,  if  the  past  were  to  continue,  but 
which,  because  that  past  is  not  to  endure,  may  be  now  or  may 
become  necessary  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  have  in  the  first  place  removed  the  civil  disabilities,  and  put 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  circumstances  of  perfect  equality  as 
to  the  possession  of  civil  rights.  It  was  one  of  the  most  forcible 
arguments  against  the  existence  of  those  civil  disabilities,  that, 
while  they  continued,  a  prejudice  was  unavoidably  fostered  against 
the  reformed  religion,  and  that  an  impediment  of  pride  was  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  conversion  and  conformity.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  worldly  interest  in  conforming  to  Protestantism,  of  which 
it  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  to  incur  the  odium. 
But  that  impediment  has  now  been  removed — conformity  brings 
with  it  no  temporal  or  civil  advantage  ;  there  is  no  obstacle, 
therefore,  of  pride  to  overcome.  Again,  there  were  abuses  in 
the  church,  and  an  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  its  revenues, 
which  had  also  impeded  the  progress  of  its  doctrines.  I  say 
again,  those  abuses  have  ceased  to  exist,  or,  if  they  still  con- 
tinue, they  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  time  has  come  when  all 
abuses  must  be  corrected — the  time  has  come  when  parliament 
must  insist  on  their  correction.  No  one  will  vindicate  the  exact 
distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland  according  to 
the  mode  heretofore  adopted,  provided  you  are  sure  that  another 
distribution  for  the  same  objects  will  be  more  serviceable  and 
advantageous.  There  is  no  other  limit  to  the  principle  of  cor- 
rection than  that  of  applying  church  revenues  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  It  is  said  again,  that  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the 
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establishment  has  been  another  cause  which  has  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  reformation.  Superfluous  wealth,  indeed !  The 
superfluous  wealth  of  the  starving  clergy  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ! 
You  have  taken  effectual  measures  to  remove  the  obstacle  of 
superfluous  wealth  to  the  progress  of  reformation.  What  a 
mockery,  to  talk  of  the  trappings  of  luxury  and  indolent  enjoy- 
ment among  those  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  property  for 
the  last  four  years !  It  is  possible  that  in  the  inscrutable  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  the  miseries  which  the  clergy  have 
endured,  the  extreme  suffering  they  have  undergone,  but  above 
all,  the  patience  and  meek  forbearance  with  which  many  of  them 
have  borne  their  wrongs,  manifesting  a  determination  for  them- 
selves and — what  is  a  harder  trial — for  their  families,  to  submit 
to  privations  from  which  your  own  meanest  servants  would  shrink 
with  indignation, — it  is  possible  that  this  training  in  the  school  of 
affliction — this  public  exhibition  of  undeserved  wrong,  may  con- 
ciliate towards  the  sufferers,  and  towards  the  faith  which  they 
profess,  a  feeling  of  respect  which  may  predispose  the  public  mind.to 
receive  the  salutary  influence  of  a  pure  and  tolerant  religion.  If, 
then,  such  be  the  case,  if  some  of  the  causes  which  have  prevented 
the  spread  of  Protestantism  have  been  removed,  what  right  have 
you  to  legislate  on  the  assumption  of  a  surplus  ? — Lord  John 
Russell's  Motion  on  the  Church  of  Ireland,  April  2,  1835. 

THE    CHURCHES    OF    ENGLAND    AND    IRELAND    INSEPARABLE. 

The  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  are  never  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  separate  point  of  view  from  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland ;  in  fact  the  Church  of  England  does  not  exist 
separately  from  the  Church  of  Ireland.  By  the  5th  Article  of 
the  Union  the  churches  of  the  two  countries  were  united  into 
one — one  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland." — Motion  respect- 
ing Tithes,  May  22,  1816. 

RESIDENCE    OF   THE    IRISH    CLERGY    INSISTED    ON. 

I  continue  to  think  the  residence  of  landed  proprietors  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  and,  therefore,  to  infer  that,  even  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  much  benefit  would  result  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  resident  clergy.  I  agree  with  Bishop  Berkeley 
in  thinking  that  an  Irish  gentleman  is  not  a  worse  man  for  wear- 
ing a  black  coat  and  saying  his  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  I  may 
add,  for  spending  his  income  among  the  people  from  whom  he 
derives  it.  To  encourage — to  compel  this,  would  be  a  better 
plan  than  to  put  the  revenues  of  the  church  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Irish  landlords,  to  be  spent  by  them  in  any  other  place  than 
in  their  own  country.  I  think  that  every  clergyman  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  a  situation  consistent  with  the  condition  of  a  gen- 
tleman. It  is  fit  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  hold  up  his  head 
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in  society  on  an  equality  in  point  of  station  and  respectability 
with  those  to  whom  in  point  of  education  and  manners  he  is  at 
least  equal.  Any  change,  therefore,  in  the  distribution  of  church 
property  ought  to  involve  not  only  a  competent  but  a  liberal 
maintenance  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland. — Irish  Church  Reform, 
Discussion  on  the  Government  Proposition,  February  12,  1833. 

REMUNERATION    OF    THE    IRISH    CLERGY. 

£200  per  annum  for  a  minister  of  the  church  ?  Is  that  the 
great  inducement  to  be  held  out  to  the  ordained  servants  of  that 
church  ?  Look  to  the  inducements  held  out  to  members  of  other 
professions ;  take,  for  instance,  the  poor  law  commissioners,  the 
assistant  commissioners,  the  commissioners  for  consolidating  the 
criminal  laws,  with  the  grants  to  them  of  £5,000  and  £10,000 
per  annum.  Do  I  mean  to  say  that  this  remuneration  has  been 
too  great  for  the  gentlemen  forming  those  bodies  ?  Certainly  not ; 
but  I  call  upon  the  House  to  maintain  at  least  some  decent 
proportion  in  dealing  with  members  of  a  profession  of  at  least 
equal  respectability.  If  it  be  desired  to  degrade  the  church,  to 
banish  from  it  men  of  educated  and  enlightened  minds,  able  to 
defend  the  doctrines  they  inculcate — if  it  be  wished  to  expel  such 
men  from  the  service  of  the  church  ;  tell  them  at  once  that  they 
must  expect  nothing  but  the  mere  means  of  daily  subsistence,  and 
that  they  must  abandon  all  thoughts  of  independence  of  character, 
and  your  object  will  then  be  understood  : — but  if  it  be  intended 
that  the  minister  of  religion  should  be  enabled  not  only  to  exist 
himself,  but  able,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
distressed  and  wretched ;  consider  not  his  interests,  but  the  in- 
terests of  charity  and  of  religion,  and  allot  to  him  at  least  a  decent 
stipend,  and  give  him  some  hopes  of,  at  least,  moderate  advance- 
ment. There  are  many  men  who  now  hear  me,  possessed  of  ample 
fortunes  acquired  by  their  own  industry,  there  are  others  enjoy- 
ing property  which  has  been  gained  for  them,  and  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  fathers ;  to  these  I  would  say,  "  You  know 
what  a  stipend  of  £200  would  be  to  a  clergyman  with  a  large 
family,  a  man  who  has  to  pay  £20  on  receiving  his  appointment 
to  a  living ;  do  not  grudge  an  increase  to  him — if  you  will  not 
grant  it  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  at  least  do  so* for  the  sake 
of  religion."  Compare  his  position  with  that  of  the  member  of 
any  other  profession,  of  the  bar,  of  the  army,  or  as  connected 
with  commerce.  Remember  not  only  to  what  by  this  bill  he  is 
limited,  but  also  that  which  he  is  ever  precluded  from  attaining. 
Let  hon.  members  compare  the  position  of  the  Irish  clergy  with 
that  of  the  messengers  of  this  House.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kilkenny  put  a  notice 
on  the  books,  of  which  I  certainly  have  since  heard  nothing,  that 
he  would  move  for  a  special  instruction  to  the  committee  on  the 
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fees  and  salaries  of  the  messengers  and  door-keepers,  to  provide 
for  the  vested  interests  of  those  officers  during  their  lives.  The 
select  committee  in  1835  recommended  that  the  salary  of  the 
head  door-keeper  should  be  £500 ;— but  the  last  committee  re- 
commends, that  in  any  future  appointment  to  those  offices,  the 
salaries  of  the  door-keepers  be  £400  each.  .  .  .  This  scale  of 
remuneration  is  not,  in  this  instance,  thought  extravagant.  Now, 
what  is  expected  from  the  Irish  clergy  ?  The  noble  Secretary  for 
Ireland  last  night  said,  that  he  hoped  ever  to  see  the  clergy 
of  that  country  well  educated,  able,  enlightened,  learned, 
amiable,  and  men  of  refined  manners.  The  utmost  courtesy  is 
expected  from  them — the  qualifications  of  angels  are  required 
in  them — the  long  suffering  and  forbearance  of  martyrs ;  and  is 
it,  then,  too  much  to  ask  the  House  to  allot  to  men,  in  whom  all 
these  qualifications  are  expected,  half  the  amount  of  stipend 
which  is  considered  necessary  for  the  salaries  of  the  door-keepers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Tithes  and  Church  (foeland),  June 
3,  1836. 

CHURCH    ACCOMMODATION    IN    IRELA.ND. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  is  a  branch  of  the  Protestant  United 
Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and  the  reform  carrying  on  in  the 
whole  of  that  church  requires  an  increased  supply  of  places  of 
worship,  and  I  know  not  how  these  are  to  be  had  otherwise  than 
by  taxing  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  expect 
England  to  pay  for  those  churches  ;  and  if  it  turns  out  that  the 
possessors  of  land  in  Ireland  are  not  able  to  pay  for  them,  then 
England  must  see  that  they  are  paid  for  from  some  quarter,  so  as 
to  keep  the  burthen,  if  possible,  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
ought  to  bear  it.  The  members  of  the  United  Church  have  a 
right  to  look  to  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  decent  performance  of  public  worship  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Established  Church.  For  my  part,  I  know 
nothing  better  than  levying  parochial  rates  for  this  purpose. — 
Mr.  0' Cornell's  Motion  to  amend  the  Irish  Vestry  Laws,  April 
27,  1830. 

CHURCH    BUILDING.* — DO    GOOD    THAT    GOOD    MAY    COME    OF    IT. 

Is  it  an  argument  against  doing  all  the  good  we  can,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  do  all  the  good  we  wish  ?  Is  it  nothing  for  par- 
liament to  show  a  disposition  on  the  subject  ?  Would  it  be  no 
advantage  that  even  one  member  of  every  family  should  have 
the  means  of  attending  divine  worship?  If  the  hon.  member 

*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  a  grant  of  .£500,000  to  pro- 
mote the  building  of  new  churches.  The  grant  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  but  was  voted  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Peel  made  an  excellent  speech,  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Hobhouse. 
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would  inquire,  he  would  find  that  the  attendance  on  divine 
worship,  of  even  a  single  member  of  a  family,  is  highly  desirable. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  the  profligate  and  vicious  habits  of 
those  members  of  a  family  who  do  not  attend  divine  worship  are 
corrected  by  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  one  who  does 
attend ;  and  that  the  virtuous  member  of  a  family  frequently 
succeeds  in  converting  the  criminal  part  of  it.  Even  where  a 
child  of  the  tenderest  years  has  been  brought  up  morally,  it  often 
happens  that  it  shames  its  parents  from  a  vicious  course  of  life, 
and  becomes  the  instrument  of  reclaiming  them.  I  cannot  con- 
cede, therefore,  that  the  benefit  of  the  vote  will  be  limited  to 
those  to  whom  it  will  give  the  means  of  obtaining  religious  in- 
struction.— Debate  OP.  Grant  for  Building  New  Churches , 
Aprils,  1824. 

CHURCH    ACCOMMODATION    MUST    BE    PROVIDED    FOR    DISSENTERS. 

God  forbid  that  in  a  free  country  like  England  any  man  should 
be  prevented  from  adopting  the  system  of  religion  which  he 
prefers.  But  where  dissenters  are  dissenters  only  because  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  churches  of  the  esta- 
blishment, another  view  of  the  question  presents  itself.  Such 
persons,  if  accommodation  were  provided  them,  would  doubtless 
attend  the  service  of  the  Established  Church,  and  thus  the  desi- 
rable object  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  schism  in  the  country 
would  be  gained.  I  cannot,  therefore,  exclude  those  who  are  dis- 
senters, not  from  conscientious  motives,  but  for  the  sound  reason, 
that  any  mode  of  divine  worship  is  preferable  to  none,  from  my 
calculation  of  those  for  whom  we  ought  to  provide  church  ac- 
commodation.— Ibid. 

AN    EXAMPLE    TO    BE    SET    BY    THE    CHURCH. 

I  think  that  if  the  church  set  the  example  of  providing  a  re- 
medy, it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  individuals  to  come- 
forward  in  aiding  the  church — that  the  church  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  making  a  sacrifice  would  be  the  most  likely  way  to  in- 
duce the  legislature  to  assist  the  church.  But  I  am  convinced' 
the  legislature  will  never  consent  to  come  forward  without  the- 
church  make  the  sacrifice. — Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenue 
Bill,  AprilS,  1840. 

THE    QUESTION    IN    THE    HANDS    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

Her  Majesty's  government  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  policy 
and  necessity  of  taking  this  question  into  consideration,  so  far  as 
several  most  populous  districts  are  concerned  ;  and  I  shall  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  consider  the  subject  during  the  recess, 
binding  myself  in  no  way  whatever  as  to  the  particular  mode  of 
fulfilling  the  object,  but  being  prepared  at  an  early  period  next 
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session  to  state  the  views  which  the  government  may  take  on 
the  question.* — Incidental  Discussion,  July  18,  1842. 

MARRIAGE    BY    BANNS. 

At  present  nothing  is  so  delusive  as  the  publication  of  banns. 
Such  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society 
since  they  were  adopted,  that  they  give  no  security  for  the  object 
for  which  they  were  intended; — indeed,  I  am  convinced  that 
most  of  the  illegal  or  clandestine  marriages  which  take  place  are 
those  where  banns  are  published.  In  many  populous  places 
parties  may  have  banns  published  and  their  names  escape  observa- 
tion.— Dissenters'  Marriages  Bill,  March  17,  1835. 

THE    REGISTRATION    ACTS. 

In  the  case  of  births  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  as  we  all 
|fcnow,  to  obtain  such  information  as  can  be  relied  on ;  and  the 
same  observation  will  apply  to  deaths,  though  not  perhaps  with 
equal  force.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  existing  system  of 
registration  will  be  preferred  to  that  now  proposed.  The  present 
system  of  registration  keeps  up  the  spiritual  connection  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  minister  and  his  congregation,  and 
I  shall  object  to  any  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to 
discontinue  that  connection.  On  principles  of  toleration,  the 
Protestant  clergy  should  be  suffered  to  keep  the  registries  which 
they  are  now  bound  by  law  to  keep,  if  they  are  willing  to  do 
so  ;  and  if  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  mode  of  registration,  it  is  unfair  to  fix  new  bur- 
thens upon  them.  I  am  convinced  that  the  mode  of  registration 
proposed  by  this  bill,  will  not  be  half  so  satisfactory  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  as  that  which  exists ;  and  therefore, 
although  I  attach  great  importance  to  a  general  registry  of  this 
nature,  I  must  object  to  any  measure  which  may  have  the  ten- 
dency of  undermining  the  registries  kept  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  persons  belonging  to 
the  communion  of  that  church  will  avail  themselves  of  the  new 
law,  even  if  enacted.  .  .  .  Again,  if  the  act  by  which  the 
present  registries  are  kept  is  to  continue  in  force,  will  there  not 
be  something  very  anomalous  in  having  two  sets  of  registries  ? 
If  the  registry  of  baptisms  and  burials  is  kept  by  one  party,  while 
that  of  births  and  deaths  is  kept  by  another,  will  there  not  be 

*  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  church 
extension  similar  in  effect  to  the  proposition  of  1841,  in  favour  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  leading  Conservatives  had  voted,  although  they 
had  not  spoken.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  however,  the  hon. 
member  for  Oxford  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  session. 
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endless  complexity  ?  The  person  who  makes  the  search  will  have 
to  consult  two  distinct  authorities,  and  if  those  authorities  hap- 
pen to  disagree,  or  do  not  exactly  tally  with  each  other,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  In  such  a  case,  and  it  is  one  likely  enough 
to  happen,  where  would  be  the  advantage  of  either  registry  ?  Such 
a  plan  of  registration  will,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  a  most  cum- 
brous mode  of  proceeding,  and,  therefore,  however  willing  I  am 
to  admit  that  there  ought  to  be  a  record  of  births  and  deaths,  as 
well  as  of  baptisms  and  burials,  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  that 
which,  even  if  adopted,  can  lead  to  no  beneficial  result. — Re- 
gistry Bill  Committee,  July  2,  1834.  , 

SABBATH    OBSERVANCE. 

I  confess  that  I  always  listen  to  discussions  on  this  subject 
with  great  concern.  There  is  no  man  in  the  House  who  attaches 

freater  importance  than  I  do  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Sab- 
ath-day.  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  to  shock  the  public  feeling, 
by  desecrating  the  Sabbath-day ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  enter- 
tain very  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  we  shall  promote  that 
object  by  legislation ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  trust 
to  the  influence  of  manners  and  the  increase  of  morality,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking,  by  public  opinion,  the  attempt  at  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  than  to  have  recourse  to  new  laws,  which  I 
fear  in  themselves  would  be  difficult  of  execution,  and  which,  as 
they  might  be  perverted  to  purposes  of  annoyance  to  individuals, 
would  tend  to  bring  the  law  its^jf  into  disrespect.  Judging  from 
my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  you  might  safely  trust  to  the 
influence  of  manners.  I  should  say,  that  comparing,  even  within 
my  own  short  experience,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  now 
with  what  I  have  witnessed,  and  certainly  with  what  I  have  read, 
—making  this  comparison,  I  should  say,  that  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  new  law,  the  Sabbath-day  is  much  better  pre- 
served than  formerly.  If  that  effect  has  taken  place,  nothing 
will  be  more  easy  than  to  show  that  you  owe  that  consequence, 
that  good  effect  of  the  influence  of  manners,  to  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  and  not  to  legislation. — Sabbath  Observance  Bill, 
May  20,  1835. 

DISCUSSIONS    ON    SABBATH  OBSERVANCE. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  public  evils  have  arisen  from  the 
previous  discussions  of  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  I  think  that  those  evils  mainly  depend  upon  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  these  discussions  have  been  carried  on.  I  know 
of  no  further  objection  to  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  in  this 
House  than  the  liability  that  exists  of  its  being  treated  in  an  im- 
proper and  unbecoming  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  if  discussed  with 
a  temper  suited  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  question  itself,  I  think 
it  by  no  means  an  unfit  topic  for  consideration,  particularly  when 
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persons  most  eminent  for  piety,  and  most  entitled  to  respect  for 
the  religious  opinions  they  entertain,  are  pressing  for  some  legis- 
lative enactment  concerning  it.  At  all  events,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  most  respectful  course  the  House  can  adopt  towards  those 
excellent  individuals,  is  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  bring 
forward  their  propositions,  in  order  that  the  merits  of  them  may 
be  canvassed,  and  the  objectionsto  them,  if  possible,  be  answered. 
I  must,  however,  guard  myself  against  the  supposition  that  I  am 
prepared,  without  much  consideration  and  caution,  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject.  I  have  always  avowed  that  I  saw  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  such  a  proceeding.  Besides,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  be  cautious,  lest,  while  seeking  to  obtain 
any  one  particular  object  of  legislation,  I  give  rise  to  a  system 
of  vexatious  litigation  between  different  classes  in  society.  *  If  I 
do  one  or  the  other, — if  I  give  an  opportunity,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religious  feelings,  to  one  neighbour  exercising  a  vexatious 
control  over  another,  or  if  I  establish  a  legal  distinction  as  to 
Sunday  recreations  between  different  classes  of  the  community, 
I  should  not  be  leaving  the  matter  where  I  found  it,  but  should 
be  enlisting  other  feelings  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  would  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  defeat  the 
very  object  I  have  been  aiming  to  effect. — Lord's  Day  Bill, 
Committee,  May  23,  1838. 

SUNDAY    TRADING. 

With  respect  to  Sunday  trading,  supposing  I  could  attain  that 
object  without  giving  rise  to  other  evils  counterbalancing  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  it,  I  think  it  a  perfectly  fit  subject  for  legis- 
lation. Because  openly  and  publicly  exposing  goods  for  sale  in 
markets  and  fairs,  I  consider,  has  a  tendency  to  shock  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  a  great  portion  of  the  community;  and  no  per- 
son, for  the  sake  of  gain,  has  a  right  to  offend  the  general  feeling. 
The  general  feeling  of  trades  might  be  to  resist  this  practice ; 
but  if  a  certain  portion  of  that  body  should  say,  "  We  are  not 
governed  by  such  feelings ;  we  will  open  our  shops,  and  will  en- 
courage the  sale  of  goods  for  the  sake  of  our  own  profit;"  they 
might  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  trade  at  large  to  abide  by  any 
general  rule.  If,  therefore,  it  is  possible,  without  incurring  other 
general  evils,  that  legislation  should  prohibit  Sunday  trading,  with 
perfect  fairness  to  all  classes,  I  shall  not  object  to  legislate  on  the 
subject.— Lord's  Day  Bill,  May  23,  1838. 

SUNDAY   TRAVELLIXG. 

If  it  be  wrong  for  the  humbler  classes  to  travel  by  steam  to 
Richmond  on  Sunday,  surely  it  would  be  equally  wrong  for  us  to 
be  travelling  in  our  carriages  on  the  same  day.  I  do  believe  that 
the  rich  are  the  greater  offenders ;  but  we  ought  not  to  make 
laws  which  practically  inflict  very  unequal  restrictions  on  different 
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classes.  If  we  interfere  with  the  innocent  recreations  of  the  poor, 
such  as  mere  locomotion,  we  shall  do  much  harm.  Enactments 
of  such  a  description  only  tend  to  create  disunion  between  the 
richer  and  the  lower  classes,  because  the  restrictions  which  they 
provide  apply  principally  to  the  latter.  To  any  law  proceeding 
upon  such  a  principle  I  must  decidedly  object.  If  you  legislate 
upon  the  subject  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  impartially  ;  the  restrictions 
you  provide  should  apply  equally  to  all  classes. — Sabbath  Obser- 
vance Bill,  May  20,  1835. 

A    COMMON    FIELD    FOR   DISSENTERS    AND    CHURCHMEN. 

I  wish  no  hostility  to  be  provoked  between  the  Established 
Church  and  those  who  have  seceded  from  it.  What  I  feel  is, 
that  there  is  between  the  dissenters  and  the  Established  Church  an 
enormous  neutral  ground  of  infidelity,  which,  by  a  union  of  exertion 
and  perseverance,  it  is  possible  to  reclaim.  Of  the  dissenters  I 
should  be  far  from  speaking  with  disrespect.  Their  voluntary 
exertions  in  support  of  religion  I  honour;  and,  therefore,  while  I 
support  the  principle  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  the 
extension  of  its  means  of  affording  religious  instruction,  I  shall 
never  grudge  the  applause  to  which  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  seceded  from  it  are  entitled.  The  Established  Church  and 
the  dissenters  are,  I  say,  equally  interested  in  reclaiming  from 
infidelity  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  God. — Scotch  Church,  July  1,  1835. 
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THEIR    EXTINCTION. 

I  for  one  cannot  agree  to  the  extinction  of  church  rates.  I 
think  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  state  to  provide  for  the  repair 
of  churches,  but  I  also  think  that  the  charge  of  providing  for 
that  repair  bears  very  unfairly  on  the  land. — Debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress,  February  24,  1835. 

INTENDED    PROPOSITION    REGARDING    CHURCH    RATES. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  gain  popularity,  at  the  expense  of  the 
noble  lord,  by  concealing  what  I  myself  intended  to  do,  and 
therefore  I  now  declare,  that  although  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent session  I  should  have  attempted,  had  I  remained  in  office, 
to  effect  an  immediate  settlement  of  church  rates,  yet  it  was  my 
intention  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord — to  extinguish 
all  equivocal  and  objectionable  charges,  but  to  provide  for  the 
repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  out  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  country,  by  an  annual  provision,  to  the  extent  and  for  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  noble  lord.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  I  should  not  have  proposed  to  enforce  the  charge  substituted 
for  church  rates  especially  upon  the  land  tax.  In  fact,  that  is 
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a  mere  delusion,  which  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  contri- 
bution from  the  general  revenues  of  the  state,  although  it  sounds 
plausibly  at  first.  My  proposition  would  not  have  been  to  take 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  churches 
in  England  and  Wales  directly  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
It  would  have  been  connected  with  propositions  for  the  relief  of 
the  occupying  tenant  in  Ireland  from  arrears  of  tithes,  and  for 
the  grant  of  money  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  providing  per- 
manent endowments  in  certain  cases  in  that  country,  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  these  being  the  equivalent 
advantages  intended  for  other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  relief  given  to  England  in  the  shape  of  an 
abolition  of  church  rates. — Debate  on  the  Case  of  Mr.  Child  of 
Bungay*  May  25,  1835. 

Had  I  remained  in  office,  I  should  have  proposed  to  exempt 
the  land  altogether  from  church  rates  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that, 
though  land  may  be  a  proper  subject  of  contribution,  yet  that 
the  same  circumstance  which,  as  I  apprehend,  makes  the  county 
rate  and  the  poor  rate  fall  with  undue  severity  on  the  land,  applies 
to  the  case  of  church  rates  also ; — namely,  that  personal  property 
does  not  contribute  its  fair  proportion  to  the  tax.  The  amount 
of  church  rates,  as  calculated  by  Lord  Althorp,  is  £550,000. 
Now,  if  the  land  were  relieved  of  £300,000  of  this  amount,  by 
doing  away  the  charges  which  ought  never  to  have  been  borne 
by  the  church  rates,  and  if  the  remaining  £250,000  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  there  would  be  a  relief  to 
agriculture  of  not  less  than  £550,000  on  account  of  the  church 
rate  ;  a  relief,  however,  not  exclusively  shared  by  the  land,  but 
shared  by  all  property  now  subject  to  the  church  rate  ;  because 
some  proportion  of  the  £550,000  is  raised  upon  houses  and  other 
property  as  well  as  on  the  land. — Lord  Chandos's  Motion  on 
Agricultural  Distress,  May  25,  1835. 

NECESSITY   OF    A    SETTLEMENT. 

So  far  as  any  question  can  be  important  to  the  maintenance  of 
social  harmony,  to  the  promotion  of  satisfaction  among  the  dis- 
senters, there  is  not  a  single  question,  excepting  that  of  the 
Irish  church,  which  so  much  presses  for  an  immediate  practical 
settlement  as  this  of  church  rates.  .  .  .  Surely  the  noble 
lord,  adhering  as  he  professes  to  his  former  principle,  and  being 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts — surely  the  noble  lord  himself,  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  bill  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  being  now  per- 
fectly able  to  accomplish  his  object,  surely  he  is  bound  to  pro- 
ceed, and  not  to  leave  unsettled  for  another  year,  a  subject  so 

*  A  church  rate  "  martyr."  His  case  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  on  a  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  thereon  the  whole  question  of  church  rates  was  discussed. 
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pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  discord  and  collision.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  Church  Establishment — for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  large  body  of  the  people — for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  pledges — to  promote  subordination  and  obedience  to 
the  Jaw — to  suppress  individual  complaints  of  grievance — surely 
to  accomplish  all  these  objects,  a  government  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs  would,  without  delay, 
take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  not  suffer  the  law 
respecting  church  rates  to  be  made  a  theme  of  discussion  in 
public  meetings,  and  a  subject  of  resistance  by  parochial  martyrs 
for  another  twelvemonth. — Discussion  on  the  Case  of  Mr.  Child 
of  Bungay,  May  25,  1835. 

WHY    SHOULD    MEMBERS    OF   THE    ESTABLISHMENT   BE    EXCUSED  ? 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  claims  of  the  dissen- 
ters to  be  relieved  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples,  I  will 
ask,  why  should  the  landholders  of  England,  who  are  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  be  relieved  also  ?  Nothing  appears 
to  me  more  just  than  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  state  providing  for 
the  establishment,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  naturally 
sever  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State  if  we  were 
not  only  to  abolish  church  rates,  but  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  them  on  the  church.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  landholders 
of  England,  who  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  should 
be  relieved  altogether  from  all  charges  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  fabric  of  the  church.  If  we  make  up  the  deficiency  by  direct 
contribution  from  the  state,  of  course  my  objections  will  not 
apply ;  but  at  present  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to 
throw  the  whole  charge  upon  the  lessees  of  church  property, 
relieving  altogether  those  upon  whom  there  is  the  strongest  obli- 
gation to  contribute ;  namely,  those  members  of  the  church  who 
are  possessed  of  large  property  which  has  been  acquired  or  inhe- 
rited subject  to  this  charge. —  Church  Rates — Government  Pro- 
position, March  3,  1837.* 

LIABILITY   OF   PROPERTY   TO    CHURCH    RATE. 

The  question  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  is,  whether,  in  this, 
the  richest  and  most   prosperous  country  visited  by  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  finding  that  there  has  existed  for  ages  a  direct  con- 
'  tribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  of  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment— we  should  abolish  such   payments  of  church  rates  ? 

*  The  proposition  of  the  Whig  government  for  the  settlement  of  the  church 
rate  question  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Conservatives,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion was  only  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  five.  Lord 
John  Russell  in  consequence  proposed  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  and  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  it  whilst  the  Melbourne  cabinet 
remained  in  power. 
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For  time  out  of  mind,  all  property  in  this  country  has  been  liable 
to  a  contribution  for  this  purpose ;  but  for  the  last  300  or  400 
years  the  landed  proprietors  have  been  more  particularly  called 
upon  to  keep  up  the  fabrics  of  the  national  church.  Most  of  this 
property  is  in  the  possession  of  those  in  connexion  with  the  church, 
and"  the  proprietors  of  those  estates  which  have  the  greater 
portion  of  the  amount  to  pay  do  not  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden.  .  .  I  contend  that  the  advantage  of  making  landed 
property  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
Church  Establishment  is  the  formation  of  a  connexion  between 
the  holders  of  that  property  and  the  national  church.  The  sup- 
port of  an  established  church,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  implied, 
where  the  state,  either  by  a  contribution  levied  from  the  land- 
holders, or  by  a  vote  from  the  public  funds,  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  fabrics.  .  .  .  My  chief  objection  to  the 
measure,  therefore,  is  that  it  dissolves  the  existing  connexion 
between  the  Church  and  the  State. — Ibid. 

THE    VOLUNTARY    PRINCIPLE    INVOLVED    IN    THE    QUESTION. 

The  question  at  issue  is  this — whether  the  establishment  is  to 
be  maintained,  or  whether  we  are  to  trust  to  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple for  the  due  and  proper  maintenance  of  religion  ?  That  is  the 
question  directly  involved  in  the  proposition  before  the  House ;  — 
it  is  so  considered  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — it  is  so  con- 
sidered by  many  dissenters ;  arid  the  main  ground  of  discussion 
is  not  the  sum  that  is  to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  principle  that  is 
involved.  It  is  against  that  principle  that  I  and  my  friends  de- 
clare ourselves ;  it  is  in  favour  of  the  establishment,  though  not 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  emoluments  for  individual 
interests,  that  we  intend  to  give  the  plan  of  the  government  our 
strenuous  opposition.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  Church  is  so  interwoven  with  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  to  preserve  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  social  concord  and  internal  peace  ;  and  also  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  infinitely  higher  purpose  of 
protecting  religion  from  the  assaults  of  infidelity  or  of  lukewarm 
indifference,  and  providing  for  that  which  is  the  inalienable  right 
of  every  member  of  the  community — the  means  of  deriving  spiri- 
tual instruction  and  religious  consolation  from  an  established 
church,  founded  on  our  civil  policy,  preserved  by  the  state,  and  , 
deserving  of  respect  from  the  people. — Ibid. 

CHURCH    RATE    IMPRISONMENTS. 

When  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  says,  that  he 
hopes  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  imprisonment  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  church  rates,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  concur  in  that  hope  ; 
for  if  a  demand  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  there  is  a  refusal  to  pay  that  demand,  it  will  be  impossible 
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to  determine  whether  that  refusal  arises  from  conscientious  feeling 
or  from  contumacy.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  law  remains,  the  same 
authorizing  the  imposition,  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the 
law,  and  if  parties  refuse  that  obedience  they  must  take  the 
consequence,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
society. — Case  of  John  Thorogood,  July  24,  1840.* 

JOHN  THOROGOOD'S  CASE. 

It  would  afford  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear  of  the  discharge 
of  John  Thorogood.  I  must  give  to  John  Thorogood  the  credit 
of  acting  from  conscience,  and,  I  think,  that  as  a  punishment  for 
his  offence,  the  imprisonment  has  been  sufficient,  whilst  it  has 
been  adequate  for  the  vindication  of  the  law.  Whether,  there- 
fore, I  consider  the  offence,  or  the  great  object  of  punishment,  the 
vindication  of  the  law,  I  think  that  the  imprisonment  which  Thoro- 
good has  suffered  has  been  sufficient  for  either  object.  I  think 
that  with  two  years'  imprisonment  for  parties  violating  or  contu- 
maciously opposing  the  law,  you  will  find  few  who  would  oppose 
it.  I  believe,  that  if  those  who  could  do  so  were  to  take  such  a 
course  as  would  lead  to  the  discharge  of  John  Thorogood  without 
causing  him  to  make  any  concession,  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  all  parties  that  the  discharge  should  take  place. — Ibid. 

"  CONSCIENTIOUS    SCRUPLES." 

Who  is  to  decide  what  is  a  conscientious  scruple  ?  The  hou. 
member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Hume)  has  given  us  his  test.  Find- 
ing it  difficult  to  dive  into  the  human  heart,  to  penetrate  all  its 
secret  workings,  and  trace  out  all  its  motives,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  man  feels  a  conscientious  scruple,  the  hon. 
member  supplies  a  test,  by  saying,  that,  provided  a  man  goes 
to  prison  and  remains  there  four  months,  we  may  believe  that 
he  has  a  conscientious  scruple.  But  how  are  we  to  limit  such  a 
test  ?  Is  it  to  refer  only  to  matters  of  religion,  or  is  it  to  go 
further  ?  Taxes  are  necessary  to  be  provided  for  carrying  on  war. 
Some  men  object  to  war,  and  may  object  to  pay  taxes  to  be 
applied  to  that  object,  and  a  man  may  prefer  going  to  prison  rather 
than  pay  such  taxes.  According  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  test,  by 
doing  so  he  will  give  a  decided  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
opinion,  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  it  will  be  contended  that  he 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  taxes  ?  .  .  Again, 
let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Baines  was  a  prisoner  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  tithes — what,  then,  would  you  say  ?  Why  not  declare 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  religious  freedom  to  insist  on  the  payment 
of  tithes  ?  If  you  are  right  in  your  principle  as  applicable  to 
church  rates,  why  not  extend  it  to  tithes  ?  That  is  a  matter  of 

*  John  Thorogood,  of  Bungay,  Essex,  was  imprisoned  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  for  non-payment  of  church  rates  ;  and  his  case  was  taken  up 
by  the  dissenters  and  repeatedly  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament. 
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religion.  Church  rates  are  ancillary  to  tithes,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  when  it  is  that  conscientious  scruples  are  to  be 
respected  and  when  disregarded.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  could  limit  your  conscientious  scruples  to  religious  matters 
only  ?  I  turn  to  some  petitions  that  have  been  presented  on  the 
subject  of  the  poor  law,  and  I  find  in  these  conscientious  scruples 
put  forward  very  prominently,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  these  are  to 
be  made  the  palliation  for  a  disobedience  to  the  law  ?  I  find,  for 
instance,  in  a  petition  that  was  presented  a  few  days  ago,  that  it 
is  stated  that,  under  the  new  poor  law,  a  new  system  of  persecu- 
tion had  been  commenced  against  the  dissenters — that  they  are 
by  it  deprived  of  their  religious  rites ;  and  that  as  their  ancestors 
were  imprisoned  in  gaols,  they,  their  descendants,  are  now  im- 
prisoned in  workhouses.  Another  says,  that  the  law  is  against 
religion — "  adverse  to  justice,  humanity,  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity."  There  are,  too,  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
object  to  patronage  in  Scotland,  and  designate  it  as  "a  lording 
over  God's  territory."  Suppose  these  parties  have  conscientious 
scruples.  Suppose  they  are  ready  to  go  to  prison,  and  thus  sup- 
ply that  test  of  sincerity  which  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny 
says  is  clear  and  unerring,  will  he  concur  in  supporting  a  resolu- 
tion that  those  persons  who  thus  supply  him  with  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity  are  justified  on  the  ground  of  their  conscientious 
scruples  ?  I  apprehend  the  true  a.nd  only  safe  principle  to  be, 
that  while  the  law  remains  in  force,  it  must  be  obeyed.  Alter  the 
law  if  you  please ;  but  while  it  remains  in  force  there  will  be  a 
dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  if,  upon  allegations  of  reli- 
gious scruples,  individuals  presume  to  violate  it. — Case  of  Mr. 
Baines*  March  18,  1841. 
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India— Canada— The  West  Indies— New  South  Wales. 

OUR   EAST    INDIA    POSSESSIONS. 

Among  the  other  considerations  which  will  present  themselves  to 
the  committee,  I  have  reserved,  for  the  last  place,  that  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  important— the  welfare  and  interest  of 
those  who  are  now  subject  to  the  dominion  of  this  country.  I  have 
seen  returns  which  make  the  amount  of  the  native  population,  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  control  of  this  country,  not  less  than  ninety 
millions  of  persons.  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory 
over  which  our  power  is  acknowledged— when  we  consider  the 
enormous  mass  of  population  subject  to  our  dominion— when  we 

*  Mr.  Baines,  a  hatter,  at  Leicester,  was  another  church  rate  "  martyr." 
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call  to  mind  the  great  revolution  of  empires  by  which  that  do- 
minion has  been  established — when  we  reflect  on  the  immense 
distance  from  which  the  sovereign  authority  over  those  regions  is 
exercised — when  we  call  to  mind  the  difference  in  language,  man- 
ners, religion,  and  usages  between  ourselves  and  the  almost 
countless  thousands  we  govern, — the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  amazed 
at  the  contemplation  of  objects  so  vast  and  various.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  sentiments  we  entertain  upon  this  question, 
sure  I  am,  at  least,  that  we  must  approach  the  consideration  of 
it  with  a  deep  feeling,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility 
we  shall  incur — with  a  strong  sense  of  the  moral  obligation 
which  imposes  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  country  and  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants 
so  far  as  we  can,  consistently  with  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
dominion,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we  may  be  bound.  We 
shall,  undoubtedly,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  consider  what 
are  the  measures  that  may  best  tend  to  protect  the  natives  of 
those  distant  regions  from  wrong — to  secure  to  them  their  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  in  a  word,  to 
endeavour,  while  we  still  keep  them  under  British  rule,  to  atone 
to  them  for  the  sufferings  they  endured,  and  the  wrongs  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  in  being  reduced  to  that  rule;  and  to  afford 
them  such  advantages,  and  confer  on  them  such  benefits,  as  may, 
in  some  degree,  console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  independence. 
These,  Sir,  are  considerations,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  anxiety 
to  extend  British  conquest,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  British 
subjects,  must  indisputably  be  entertained  in  a  British  parliament. 
— Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  East  India  Charter,  Feb.  9, 
1830. 

THE   EAST   INDIA    COMPANY. 

Speaking  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  any 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  that  body  will,  I  believe,  tend  to 
their  credit.  I  do  think  that  they  have  ever  been  excited  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  interest  of  those  who  are  placed 
under  them.  Contrasting  the  administration  of  the  company 
with  that  of  any  other  colonial  establishment  that  ever  existed,  I 
am  convinced  that  their  conduct  will  redound  greatly  to  their 
honour.  They  are  a  body  very  peculiarly  situated  ;  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  form  of  government  with  which  they  are  so 
immediately  connected,  extends  over  many  millions  of  people, 
and  has  existed  for  a  great  number  of  years.  And  although  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  another  form  of  government  might 
not  be  devised  from  which  equal  benefits  would  flow,  still  I  must 
contend  that  sufficient  is  known  of  the  present  system  to  induce 
us  to  pause  before  we  rashly  interfere  with  it. — Ibid. 
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POLICY   OF   THE   AFFGHAN   WAR. 


The  governor-  general  has  given  a  sort  of  guarantee,  that  the 
British  army  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  Schah  Soojah-ool- 
Moolk  is  restored.  That  prince  was  deposed  from  his  throne  in 
1809,  and  has  been  kept  out  of  it  ever  since;  though  on  one 
occasion  he  endeavoured  to  recover  his  authority,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  failed.  Yet  this  is  the  prince  whom 
the  British  government  in  India  is  about  to  restore  by  the  aid  of 
an  immense  and  most  expensive  military  force  ;  and  when  re- 
stored, no  doubt  another  British  force  will  be  required  to  keep  him 
on  the  throne.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  attempted  res- 
toration of  the  Schah  Soojah,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  Charles  X.  to  the  throne  of  France,  —  with  this  difference, 
that  the  schah  has  been  thirty  years  dispossessed  of  his  throne. 
In  the  years  1831  and  1832,  the  government  of  India  sent  officers 
of  great  intelligence  and  industry  to  report  on  the  state  of 
Afghanistan  ;  and  what  were  the  characters  given  by  one  of 
those  officers  (Capt.  Burnes)  of  the  present  occupier  of  the 
throne,  and  of  him  who  has  been  dispossessed  of  it,  not  by  the 
hostile  interference  of  other  nations,  but  by  the  dislike  of  his 
own  subjects?  Capt.  Burnes  said,  that  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  late  king  was  universally  attributed  to  his 
misplaced  pride  and  arrogance  ;  and  that  he  might  have  regained 
his  power,  but  for  his  rash  attempts  to  exceed  the  authority 
belonging  to  the  station  which  he  had  assumed,  before  he  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  The  whole  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  inimical  to  his  interests, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  believe  that  he  has  drawn  down  the 
mischievous  effects  upon  them  which  have  been  produced  ;  and 
from  these  circumstances  Capt.  Burnes  draws  the  inference,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  late  king  is  an  event  which  it  is  most  im- 
probable will  occur.  That  is  the  account  given  by  this  gentle- 
man, founded  upon  facts,  which  he  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
tour  made  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833.  That  is  the  only 
account  which  is  in  existence,  possessing  any  authority,  of  these 
territories,  and  that  account  recites,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
place the  late  schah  at  the  head  of  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  feeling  which  exists  against  him  ;  yet  in  the  face  of  this,  the 
governor-general  informs  parliament  that  he  has  entered  into  a 
guarantee,  under  which,  by  the  interference  of  British  force,  this 
very  sovereign  shall  be  restored.  I  must  say,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  India,  the  entering  into  such  a  guarantee,  to  be  supported 
by  such  a  course  as  that  which  is  suggested,  requires  an  explana- 
tion which  has  not  jet  been  given,—  which  may  be  given,—  but 
which,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  of  a  character  very  different 
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from  any  which  has  yet  appeared. — Debate  on  the  Address, 
Feb.  5/1839. 

THE    SUCCESSES    IN    AFFGHANISTAN. 

One  word  only  with  respect  to  the  late  military  operations  in 
Cabul.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  at  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  our  brave  troops.  I  cannot  pay  them  a  higher 
compliment  than  to  say,  that  they  appear  to  have  supported  the 
ancient  glory  of  their  country.  There  cannot  be  a  dissentient 
voice  on  this  subject,  and  I  trust  that  the  government  will  give  an 
early  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  gratitude  by  this  House. 
A  motion  for  that  purpose  would,  I  am  sure,  meet  with  universal 
approbation  ;  and  I  must  express  my  surprise,  that  no  notice  of 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  has  been  given.  But,  Sir,  I  must  not 
be  considered  to  imply  perfect  approbation  of  the  political  mea- 
sure, because  I  give  unlimited  praise  to  the  military  operation. 
The  hon.  member  who  moved  the  address,  (the  Hon.  G.  Caven- 
dish,) seemed  to  labour  under  the  impression,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  predicted  the  military  failure  of  this  enterprise. 
The  hon.  gentleman  is  mistaken.  If  I'recollect  aright,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  knowing  the  skill  of  the  commander,  predicted 
that  the  military  operations  would  succeed,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  our  difficulties  would  begin  after 
our  military  operations  had  been  completed.  His  grace  con- 
tended, that  the  engagements  we  contracted  would  be  very  one- 
rous, and  from  this  he  predicted  a  want  of  success,  and  not  from 
any  doubt  of  the  valour  of  our  soldiers.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  confess,  that  my  apprehensions  for  the  consequences  have 
not  been  allayed  by  the  temporary  success  of  our  troops. — 
Debate  on  the  Address,  Jan.  16,  1840. 

THE    DIFFICULTIES    IN    AFFGHANISTAN. 

I  take  no  desponding  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India.  I 
have  just  the  same  confidence  that  I  have  always  had  in  the 
valour  and  energy  of  England,  already  so  gloriously  displayed  in 
that  great  field  of  exertion  ;  and  I  hope  and  trust,  that  those  ex- 
ertions will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  will  soon 
repair  our  temporary  disasters.  .  .  .  But,  Sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  when  I  first  heard  of  the  expedition  across  the  Indus, 
I  had  the  greatest  doubts  of  its  good  policy,  or  the  extension  of 
our  empire  in  India.  I  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  that  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  who  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who  has  left 
on  record  his  opinion,  that  "  to  attempt  to  restore  Shah  Soojah 
to  the  throne  from  whence  he  had  been  expelled  in  1 809,  was  a 
measure  the  failure  of  which  would  entail  upon  us  disgrace  and  dis- 
aster." I  said  at  the  time  that  the  attempt  to  force  Shah  Soojah 
on  the  throne  of  Affghanistan,  very  much  resembled  what  our 
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policy  would  have  been  had  we  attempted  to  force  Charles  X. 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  Shah  Soojah  had  been  expelled  from 
the  throne,  and  his  personal  character  was  held  in  the  utmost 
to  contempt  by  those  over  whom  we  had  compulsorily  placed  him 
rule.  But,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  at  aperiod  when  the  policy 
of  the  country  is  determined  on,  and  when  ten  thousand  men  may 
be  required  to  assert  our  power  in  India,  hon.  gentlemen  should 
not  presume  that  we  are  unwilling,  powerful  as  we  are,  to  carry 
out  the  military  policy  of  the  country.  The  position  of  affairs  is 
now  very  different  to  what  it  was  before  the  Affghan  expedition. 
You  might  at  the  outset  remonstrate  ;  but  it  is  not  now  wise  to 
damp  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  the  troops  by  such  observations.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  must  disclaim  for  myself,  and  for  those 
with  whom  I  act,  all  responsibility  for  the  expedition  beyond  the 
Indus.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  original  policy  which 
dictated  that  expedition,  we  will  take  such  steps  as  we  conceive 
British  honour  now  requires,  with  as  much  good  faith  and  energy 
as  if  the  expedition  had  originally  been  a  part  of  our  own  policy. 
—  Income  Tax,  Ways  and  Means,  MarcR  23,  1842. 


'THE  DISASTER  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 


"  Oh,  but  we  have  met  with  no  disaster,"  say  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side.  No  disaster !  When  had  you,  in  the  whole 
cycle  of  your  history,  any  disaster  like  that  which  has  befallen 
you  in  Affghanistan  ?  A  disaster  which,  I  admit,  is  not  irrepa- 
rable,— a  disaster  which,  I  trust,  will  be  speedily  repaired  by  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  your  councils,  and  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
your  armies ; — but  when  did  you  ever  read  in  the  history  of 
England  of  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  as  that  which  has  recently 
befallen  your  forces,  and  which  a  single  individual  has  escaped 
to  narrate  ?  .  .  Do  you  know  the  whole  extent  of  your  loss 
in  Affghanistan?  Have  you  not  lost  10,000  men  since  the  com- 
mencement of  your  operations  in  that  country?  The  loss,  I 
again  say,  is  not  irreparable  ;  every  effort  ought  to  be  made,  and 
every  effort  shall  be  made,  to  repair  it.  And  shall  we  not  have 
the  means  of  so  doing?  How  can  we  judge  of  the  moral  effects 
of  those  occurrences  ?  Recollect  what  efforts  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  that  great  em- 
pire, which  depends  less  upon  your  physical  force  than  upon  the 
moral  power  which  you  exercise  over  its  numberless  inhabitants. 
If  some  decisive  effort  must  be  made  for  the  rescue  of  the  troops 
who  are  still  left  in  Affghanistan, — if  some  strenuous  measures 
must  be  taken  for  the  reparation  of  that  great  disaster, — if  some 
glorious  feat  of  arms  must  be  achieved  for  the  retrieval  of  that 
temporary  slur  which  has  been  cast  upon  your  commanders,  and 
your  forces, — if  that  must  be  done,  cannot  you  perceive  the 
positive  necessity  of  your  making  here  at  home  some  vigo  rous 
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exertions  for  the  sake  of  supporting  government  in  those  efforts 
which  you  admit  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take? — Income  Tax,  Report,  April  8,  1842. 

With  respect  to  this  disaster,  I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion 
that  it  is  a  great  military  disaster ;  but  we  are  strong  enough  to 
repair  it.  It  is  not  a  disaster  to  shake  our  dominion  in  India.  It 
is  impossible  to  see  the  examples  of  valour  and  fortitude  which 
this  disaster  has  called  forth,  and  permit  ourselves  to  despair.  Is 
it  possible  to  think  of  the  persevering  valour  and  endurance  of 
Sir  R.  Sale,  and,  I  must  say,  to  witness  the  heroism  of  that  lady 
of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  to  think  of  the  effect  of  that 
example,  and  permit  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  be  cast  down 
and  dispirited  ?  Our  reverses  are  great,  but  they  are  not  worse 
than  reverses  we  have  met  with  before  ;  and  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  valour  and  fortitude  of  the  British  army,  that 
these  disasters  will  be  so  far  repaired,  that  they  will  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our  supre- 
macy, in  which  I  trust  their  confidence  will  never  b  eshaken. — 
Debate  on  the  War  in  Afghanistan,  June  23,  1842. 

CONDUCT   OF   RUSSIA   TOWARDS   INDIA. 

No  act  has  been  done  by  Russia  with  reference  to  her  relations 
with  Persia,  and  especially  with  reference  to  our  relations  with 
Affghanistan,  since  the  reception  of  the  recent  disastrous  ac- 
counts, which  I  have  not  every  reason  to  believe  is  in  strict  and 
precise  conformity  with  the  declarations  made  to  her  Majesty's 
government  by  Counts  Nesselrode  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Whatever 
may  be  the  conduct  of  Russia,  I  believe  that  the  governments  of 
England  and  of  India  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  them- 
selves. I  do  not  think  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  dependent  on  the 
co-operation  and  good  faith  of  Russia,  or  of  any  other  power ; 
but  it  is  right  to  bear  testimony  to  the  facilities  we  have  enjoyed 
in  consequence  of  the  good  faith  observed  by  Russia,  and  to  de- 
clare publicly,  in  the  face  of  Europe  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  power  could  have  acted  with  more  strict  good  faith  and  more 
friendly  feeling,  than  has  been  evinced  by  Russia  with  reference 
to  Persia  and  Affghanistan.  A  most  cordial  understanding  sub- 
sists at  this  moment  between  the  government  of  this  country  and 
the  government  of  Russia.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
founding  my  opinion  on  practical  evidence,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  Russia  is  prepared  to  give  proof  of  her  good  wishes  and  of 
her  desire  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in 
India. — Ibid. 

CANADA. 

An  hon.  member  (Mr.  Warburton)  has  told  the  House  that  the 
colony  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  is  flowing,  is  a  colony  that 
produces  nothing  but  a  few  skins  and  some  wretched  timber. 
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Now,  to  that  observation  I  will  reply,  that  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  a  vast  empire,  which  owes  its  origin  to  this 
country,  has  risen  within  the  memory  of  man  to  great  and  singular 
prosperity ;  and  that  if  we  can  introduce  a  flourishing  population 
into  Canada,  there  is  nothing  in  its  situation  or  climate  to  pre- 
vent its  attaining  in  course  of  time  equal  power  and  equal  pros- 
perity. I  should  think  that  if  we  could  introduce  into  that 
colony  a  strong  and  vigorous  population,  speaking  the  English 
language,  actuated  by  English  feelings  and  habits,  and  creating  a 
demand  for  English  manufactures,  we  shall  have  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  the  colony  itself,  and  also  upon  the  mother  country. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  colo- 
nial strength  and  colonial  importance ;  and  I  will  not  believe 
that  the  only  return  Canada  can  make  to  us  for  the  popula- 
tion we  bestow  on  her  is  a  few  bad  skins,  and  a  little  worse 
timber. — Emigration,  June  24,  1828. 
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If  the  Canadian  people  were  a  separate  people,  living  on  the 
confines  of  the  United  States,  and  if  no  other  interests  but  those  of 
the  French  Canadians  were  involved  in  this  question,  and  if  the 
question  itself  were  not  embarrassed  by  the  state  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  bearing  upon  it  of  British  interests  in  other  American 
provinces,  then,  in  case  the  British  connexion  was  unpalatable 
to  the  French  Canadians,  and  they  supposed  that  by  severing  it 
they  could  promote  their  own  interests,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
say,  «'  God  forbid  that  we  should  force  British  connexion  upon 
them."  I  would  go  further,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  at 
once  to  the  French  Canadians,  "It  is  more  for  the  benefit  of 
England,  even  than  it  is  for  your  benefit,  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween us  should  be  dissolved."  For  when  I  recollect  the  state 
of  certain  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  us  in  connexion  with 
Lower  Canada, — when  I  recollect  the  evil  of  collision  with  its 
powerful  neighbour,  to  which  we  are  exposed  on  its  account — when 
I  recollect  that  we  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  defend 
that  colony  from  all  comers,  not  from  any  local  interests  of  our 
own,  but  from  a  point  of  honour  involving  our  character  as  its 
protector — I  must  say,  that  if  it  were  a  mere  Canadian  question, 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  see  the  connexion  dissolved,  and 
Lower  Canada  establishing  its  own  government  as  an  independent 
state ;  or,  if  it  thought  itself  incapable  of  supporting  its  own  inde- 
pendence, seeking  an  amicable  alliance  with  another  power.  But 
that  is  not  the  question  at  present  before  the  House.  I  doubt 
whether,  if  we  were  to  tell  the  French  Canadians,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  simple  Canadian  question,  «*  We  are  ready  to  dissolve  the 
union  between  us — seek  an  union,  if  you  like,  with  the  United 
States  ;  or  if  you  are  determined  on  your  own  independence,  form 
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yourselves  into  an  independent  nation,  and  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend your  independence  for  yourselves ;" — I  doubt,  I  say,  in  such 
a  case,  whether,  notwithstanding  the  threats  in  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck)  has  indulged  his 
genius,  and  the  menaces  which  he  has  held  out  of  10,000  rifle- 
men ready  to  start  up  against  us, — I  doubt  whether,  when  we 
came  to  the  point  of  separation,  it  would  not  turn  out,  that  partly 
from  good  feelings  ^arising  from  the  connection  which  has  now 
subsisted  between  us  for  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  partly  from 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  calmly  reviewing  their  own  interests, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  powerful  protection  of  the  British  people 
in  the  hour  of  necessity,  they  would  not  restrain  their  exaspe- 
ration and  reconcile  themselves  again  to  their  duty  and  allegiance. 
But  this  question,  as  I  have  said  before,  cannot  be  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  French  Canadians  alone.  There  is  a  British 
population  in  their  province,  which  has  a  right  to  look  up  to  this 
country,  not  for  predominance,  not  for  exclusive  privileges,  but 
for  British  connection,  on  the  faith  of  the  constitution  which  this 
country  has  framed  for  them.  Look  at  the  position  of  Lower 
Canada,  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
and  then  ask  whether  a  population  of  half  a  million  have  a  right 
to  say,  "  We  insist  upon  a  measure  which  in  the  heart  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America  will  constitute  a  French  re- 
public."— Affairs  of  Canada,  April  14,  1837. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  CANADIAN  REVOLT. 

The  condition  of  Canada,  so  far  as  its  government  is  concerned, 
is  this :  It  is  now  five  years,  or  at  least  four  years  and  a  half,  since 
the  judges  of  that  colony,  and  various  individuals  in  official  em- 
ployment, have  received  any  remuneration  for  their  services  ;  and 
the  House  of  Assembly  declares  that  it  will  not  provide  such  re- 
muneration for  their  services,  or  for  the  conduct  of  the  local  go- 
vernment, unless  England  consents  to  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  colony.  Till  that  is  accomplished,  the  colonists 
threaten  to  put  a  stop  to  all  communication.  What  course 
then  shall  we  pursue  ?  .  .  .  It  is  a  disgrace — I  will  speak 
out  plainly — it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  its 
public  servants  in  Lower  Canada  should  remain  year  after  year 
without  remuneration.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  proceeding 
was  most  likely  to  diminish  the  respect  due  to  British  autho- 
rity in  the  colonies,  I  should  reply,  that  it  was  the  continued 
poverty  of  those  servants  who  are  necessarily  employed  in  con- 
ducting the  public  service.  Are  we  prepared  to  assert  that  there 
shall  be  no  care  taken  for  the  due  administration  of  justice — no 
functions  performed  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  government  ? 
Although  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  may  call  the 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  British  government  its  "  how- 
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ling  officials,"  the  House  must  consider  them  as  honourable 
men,  engaged  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  in  official  duties, 
and  must  see  them  provided  for  accordingly.  Their  salaries  are 
the  means  of  their  subsistence.  Is  it  fitting  that  the  King  of 
England  should  have  in  his  employment  persons  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  his  service,  and  that  they  should  remain  for  four 
years  and  a  half  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  without  receiving 
a  single  farthing  in  the  way  of  remuneration?  At  this  very 
moment  the  judges  in  Lower  Canada  are  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
not  only  exciting  the  sympathy  of  individuals,  but  also  diminish- 
ing: the  respect  due  to  the  judicial  character.  They  are  com- 
pelled, I  have  understood, to  pawn  their  books  and  plate;— but  it 
is  too  disgusting  to  enter  into  such  details,  and  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, allude  further  to  their  distress.  If  remuneration  is  to  be 
made  to  them,  by  whom  shall  it  be  made  ?  That  is  the  next  ques- 
tion which  the  House  is  to  consider.  It  is  not  denied  in  any 
quarter  that  some  remuneration  ought  to  be  made  to  them.  The 
only  alternative  then  left  is,  that  either  this  country  or  the  colony 
must  provide  them  with  remuneration.  Now  as  the  service  is 
local,  and  for  the  promotion  of  local  interests,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  people  of  England  will  consent  to  make  a  permanent 
provision  for  these  colonial  functionaries.  The  means  of  pro- 
viding for  them  should  come  out  of  the  colonial  treasury.  The 
objection  made  by  the  Canadians  to  that  course,  is,  that  they  will 
only  consent  to  pay  the  arrears,  on  condition  that  England  shall 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada. 
No  alternative  therefore  remains,  but  that  of  interposing  the  au- 
thority of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  of  saying — "  The  remu- 
neration of  these  functionaries  must  come  from  the  colonies  them- 
selves." ...  If  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Lower  Canada  persists 
in  refusing  to  make  provision  for  Canadian  services,  or  attaches  as 
a  condition  to  their  making  such  provision,  that  their  constitution 
should  be  altered,  we  are.  called  upon  to  assert  our  supremacy, 
and  to  say,  "  We  will  not  alter  your  constitution  on  such  a  con- 
dition. If  you  refuse  to  make  provision  for  the  services  of  your 
own  government,  we  will  not  throw  that  burthen  on  the  people  of 
England ;  we  will  throw  it  on  the  shoulders  of  those  on  whom  it 
ought  to  rest ;  we  will  interpose  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  will  provide  for  the  remuneration  of  the  servants  of 
the  Canadian  local  government  from  Canadian  sources." — Ibid. 

BRITISH    RULE    IN    CANADA. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  correspondence  on  the  table — I 
mean  the  whole  series  of  correspondence — without  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Canada  has  occasionally  just  grounds  for  com- 
plaint. But  I  would  ask,  how  could  this  country  maintain  its 
authority  and  dominion,  even  at  home,  if,  at  the  first  suggestion 
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of  a  grievance,  revolt  was  to  take  place  and  the  people  were  to 
resort  to  arms?  I  do  not  deny  that,  when  this  country  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  foreign  powers,  domestic  affairs  were  neglected, 
and  that  the  Canadians  had  just  grounds  for  complaint ;  but  of 
late  years  the  affairs  of  Canada  have  been  regarded  as  matters  of 
essential  importance,  and  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
a  mother  country  has  manifested  a  greater  desire  to  do  justice  to 
a  colony,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
towards  Canada.  ...  At  the  same  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
admit,  that  the  habits  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  their 
feelings  and  prejudices,  are  not  the  same  that  exist  at  home,  and 
that  therefore  allowances  should  be  made  for  their  conduct. 
While  I  admit  this,  I  repeat  my  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the 
course  pursued,  and  of  the  folly  of  a  proceeding  on  any  allega- 
tion of  grievance  which  could  at  least  be  found  in  these  papers, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  organize  an  armed  force  against  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  the  colony.  I  am  convinced,  that  if  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  is  to  be  maintained  in  Canada  or  at  home,  this  revolt 
must  be  suppressed. — Debate  on  the  Affairs  of  Canada,  Jan. 
16,  1838. 

THE    CANADIAN    REVOLT — NECESSITY    FOR    ITS    SUPPRESSION. 

I  must  say  that  I  never  felt  more  sincerely  that  I  was  right,  than 
when,  without  passion  and  after  great  deliberation,  and  not  with- 
out a  cautious  forecast  of  all  the  probable  consequences,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  of  offering  to  the  Crown  my  assurances  of  cordial 
support,  in  attempting,  at  any  hazard,  to  suppress  this  revolt. 

Unless  by  the  strongest  circumstances  England  is  compelled 
to  give  up  Canada,  it  ought  never  to  permit  that  country  to  esta- 
blish itself  as  an  independent  state ;  and  if  you  should  permit 
that  to  be  done,  what  answer  could  be  made  to  the  complaints  of 
the  other  colonies  which  would  be  placed  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion by  the  very  act  of  the  government  by  which  they  should  be 
protected  ?  I  therefore  say  that  the  case  of  Canada  is  not  a  simple 
abstract  question, — it  is  one  which  cannot  be  considered  separately 
from  the  question  regarding  the  other  colonies  of  North  America. 
The  situation  of  Canada,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  other 
colonies  of  this  country  in  North  America,  must  be  considered  toge- 
ther. This  House  and  the  government  must  only  look  at  Canada 
as  an  independent  state  when  the  other  colonies  in  America 
can  be  regarded  as  independent  states.  Those  colonies  are 
prepared,  however,  to  perform  all  their  duties  to  this  country  as 
colonies  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  on  the  part 
of  England  to  allow  the  connection  to  be  lightly  broken.'  I  repeat, 
then,  that  the  question  of  the  separation  and  independence  of 
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Lower  Canada  can  only  be  considered  at  the  same  time  with  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
other  colonies  in  America,  and  their  neighbourhood  to  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  as  regards  the  honour  of  the  British  Crown, 
the  interests  of  the  other  British  colonies,  the  well-being  of  the 
British  settlers  in  the  upper  province,  and  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  elsewhere,  we  ought  not  to  let  this  revolt  be  triumphant, 
or  suffer  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  to  be  lowered  to  the  partisans  of 
Mr.  Papineau. — Ibid. 

THE   LOYAL   CANADIAN   COLONISTS. 

I  must  say,  that  I  think  the  House  will  do  well  in  its  Address 
to  express  in  very  strong  terms  the  sympathy  which  it  feels  in 
the  sufferings  and  wrongs  which  the  British  subjects  have  sus- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  country,  by  the 
unjust  and  severe  acts  of  aggression  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed. I  cannot  express  my  admiration  for  them  too  strongly — 
my  admiration  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made,  and  for 
the  valour  which  they  have  displayed  in  maintaining  their  con- 
nection with  England.  They  have  not  resisted  from  any  cold  cal- 
culations of  pecuniary  interest,  or  of  their  own  immediate  aggran- 
disement and  security ; — but  they  have  been  influenced  by  the 
purest  principles  of  loyalty ;  by  their  preference,  after  expe- 
rience, for  the  monarchical  form  of  government  over  the  demo- 
cratic ;  by  their  love  for  the  British  name,  and  by  their  deter- 
mination to  maintain  their  share  in  the  liberties  and  glory  of 
Great  Britain.— Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  5,  1839. 

MAINTENANCE    OF   THE    CANADAS. 

I  agree  in  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  maintain  the  Canadas. 
I  think  that  if  Canada  were  adverse  to  the  connection  with 
this  country,  it  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  legislate. 
But  the  Canadas  have  declared  their  firm  allegiance  to  their  pre- 
sent sovereign  and  their  attachment  to  the  British  connection. 
They  have  proved  by  an  exhibition  of  the  greatest  courage  and 
fortitude,  and  by  the  endurance  of  the  severest  sufferings  and  in- 
justice, their  determination  to  maintain  that  connection.  I  do  not 
consider,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  compatible  with  the  true  in- 
terests or  the  honour  of  the  country,  looking  at  its  extensive  colo- 
nial dependencies,  to  abandon  that  connection,  even  if,  it  could  be 
supposed  unfavourable  to  its  pecuniary  interests.  I  believe  that 
the  glory  and  strength  of  this  country  will  be  extinguished,  if,  from 
any  paltry  consideration  or  timidity,  we  should  reject  the  offer 
of  that  gallant  people,  who  tell  us  that  they  are  ready  to  run 
all  hazards  to  preserve  their  connection  with  us,  and  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire.— Lower  Canada  Government  Bill, 
July  11,  1839. 
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THE  UNION  OF  THE  CANADAS. 

I  must  say  that  if  I  had  only  the  French  Canadians  themselves 
to  deal  with,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  to  their 
interests  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  under  a  strong  but 
just  and  lenient  government,  such  as  at  present  exists.  To  bring 
them  at  once  into  a  close  connection  with  a  population  opposed 
to  them  in  feelings  and  prejudices,  is  a  step  which  I  for  one  do 
not  feel  confident  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  their  interests. 
But  I  must  consider  on  the  other  hand  the  interests  of  the  British 
population  in  Lower  Canada.  They  have  been  faithful  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  sub- 
jected any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  government 
which  is  in  principle  despotic.  We  have  also  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  affording  to  Upper  Canada  those  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  her  commerce  of  which  she  has  been  hitherto  deprived. 
Upper  Canada  is  very  fairly  entitled  to  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  These  are  points  which  imperatively  call  for  a  deci- 
sion.— Ibid. 

I  doubt  whether  I  could  have  suggested  a  better  scheme  for 
the  good  of  the  Canadas ; — certainly  I  have  at  present  no  better 
scheme  to  offer ;  and  I  prefer  the  attempt  to  govern  the  Canadas 
by  a  union  of  the  two  provinces,  to  any  other  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. What  decides  my  mind  in  favour  of  the  union  is  the 
preponderance  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  provinces  in  support 
of  it.  If  I  had  heard  from  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  strong 
objections  to  the  proposed  union,  I  should  have  deferred  to  their 
opinion,  and  would  not  have  proceeded  further.  After  their 
noble  sacrifices  to  preserve  British  connection,  if  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  had  expressed  a  wish  to  decline  the  proposed 
union  with  the  Lower  province,  their  opinion  would  have  been 
decisive  with  me.  But  what  is  the  fact?  I  defer  to  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  are  on  the  spot — of  those  who  have  know- 
ledge of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  province,  and  who  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interests, — and  I  find  in  the  printed  papers 
before  the  House,  decisive  preponderating  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  union  over  any  other  scheme. —  Canada  Government  Bill, 
June  12,  1840. 


PROTECTION   FOR  THE   WEST   INDIA    COLONIES. 

The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  says  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether  sugar  shall  continue  to  be 
produced  in  certain  of  our  old  colonies.  "  Abandon,"  says  he, 
"  abandon  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica — confine  it  to  De- 
merara  and  Berbice."  Is  that,  then,  Sir,  the  point  of  view  in  which 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  consider  the  interests  of  the  great  colony 
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of  Jamaica,  and  of  other  of  the  old  colonies  of  this  empire  ?   Is  it 
a  matter  of  utter  indifference  what  becomes  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar?     Is  it  just  to  tell  the  capitalists  and 
proprietors  of  Jamaica,  that  emancipation  made  it  necessary  that 
they  should  incur  great  additional  expense  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  negroes  who  are  about  to  be 
liberated — that  it  was  necessary  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
colony  that  they  should  burden  themselves  with  the  expenses  of 
increased  establishments  for  the  purposes  of  education,  police,  and 
justice — that  at  this  critical  moment,  the  welfare  of  the  liberated 
slaves  depends  on  the  increased  exertions  and  expenditure  of  the 
colonists  ? — is  it  just,  after  having  called  on  them  to  make  these 
sacrifices,  to  inform  them  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  whether 
sugar  cultivation  be  continued  in  Jamaica  or  not  ?    Can  we  see 
with  indifference  Jamaica  reduced  to  the  condition  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ?  Can  we  see  the  negroes  become  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
land  in  that  colony,  and  content  themselves  with  such  a  degree  of 
cultivation  as  will  not  produce  them  one  single  article  in  the  shape 
of  export  from  that  colony  ?     Is  this  the  result  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  contemplates  from  the  adoption  of  his  principles  of  free 
trade  ?  Is  this  to  be  the  result  of  that  great  experiment  of  eman- 
cipation which  has  been  proclaimed  to  be  so  successful  ?    Is  this 
to  be  the  great  and  striking  example  which  we  are  to  hold  up  to 
the  imitation  of  all  other  countries  ?     The  example,  in  point  of 
fact,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  greatest  colony  of 
England  exhibit,  is,  the  expulsion  of  the  white  population  from 
the  island,  and  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  negroes,  content 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life — the  mere  agricultural  produce 
of  the  country — who  are  to  raise  no  one  exportable  commodity — 
who  can,  therefore,  have  no  trade  with  England ;  and  this,  this 
is  the  happy  condition  which  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  anti- 
cipates with  joy ;  this  is  the  state  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  reduce  that  population  which  has  so  largely  excited  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  country. — Sugar  Duties,  May 
18,  1841. 

DECLINE    OF    THE    WEST    INDIA    INTEREST. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  West  India  interest ;  and  it  is 
insinuated  that  the  government  supports  a  sugar  monopoly  in 
deference  to  it.  Certainly,  however,  nothing  could  equal  the 
folly  of  a  government  that  could  act  improperly  and  unjustly  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  support  of  the  West  India  interest. 
In  the  unreformed  parliament  the  West  India  interest  may  have 
been  powerful,  but  the  Reform  Bill  struck  a  great  blow  at  that 
interest,  and  I  believe  that,  in  point  of  political  influence,  no 
interest  at  the  present  moment  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  West 
Indies. — Sugar  Duties,  June  3,  1842. 
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INABILITY    OF    THE    WEST    INDIES    TO    COMPETE    WITH    SLAVE    STATES. 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  our  West  India  colonies,  in  which 
we  have  suppressed  slavery  altogether,  can  compete  with  colonies 
in  which  slavery  exists.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
who  is  for  carrying  the  principles  of  free  trade  as  far  as  any  one. 
—Ibid.  ' 

CONVICT    LABOUR    BENEFICIAL   TO    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

The  hon.  baronet  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  says  that  the  convict 
and  police  establishments  of  the  colony  are  unduly  large  and 
burthensome,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  crime  sent  out 
from  the  mother  country  ;  that  these  establishments  are  larger, 
beyond  all  proportion,  than  those  of  other  places.  This  I  admit 
to  be  the  case  ;  but,  I  say,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  convict 
population  has  produced  a  marvellous  and  incredible  amount  of 
prosperity  —  for  its  moral  effects  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account 
—  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  commercial  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  colony  has  been  increased  to  an  immense  extent  by  the 
convict  labour  —  if  this  can  be  shown,  I  say  it  justifies  the  position 
that  the  colony  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  peculiar  expenses 
for  gaols  and  police  which  that  convict  population  has  rendered 
necessary.  We  have  statements  made  by  the  strongest  advocates 
for  transferring  these  burdens  to  this  country,  descriptive  of  the 
vast  and  rapid  strides  in  prosperity  which  have  been  made  by 
New  South  Wales.  It  is  stated  that  the  usual  rate  of  profit  upon 
capital  employed  in  that  colony  is  20  per  cent.  ;  and  that,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  a  very  high  rate.  I  find,  too,  that  in  the  year 
1807  the  colony  of  Australia  yielded  only  245  Ib,  of  wool  for  ex- 
portation, while  in  1839  there  was  over  10,000,000  Ib.  of  the  same 
article  shipped  from  that  country.  Then,  upon  referring  to  it  as  a 
recipient  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  this  country,  as  compared 
to  other  nations,  I  find  the  amount  of  home  manufactured  goods 
sent  to  Australia  to  be  only  less  by  about  £75,000  than  what  is 
sent  to  Russia.  Is  this  prosperity  a  reason  why  a  burden  of 
£50,000  a  year  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  colony  to  the  mother 
country  ?  If  the  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  peculiar  demand  and  peculiar  supply  of  convict  labour,  is 
it  fair  to  throw  on  this  country  the  peculiar  police  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  employment  of  that  labour  ?  —  Mr.  Grate's  Motion 
relative  to  the  Neiu  South  Wales  Land  and  Emigration  Funds, 
1841. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES  -  THE    ASSIGNMENT    SYSTEM. 

With  respect  to  New  South  Wales,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Transportation  Committee,  without 
feeling  that  we  are  approaching  a  system  of  society  in  that 
colony,  which,  in  its  present  circumstances,  is  pregnant  with  the 
evils  of  slavery.  There  are  growing  up  among  the  different  classes 
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there,  the  prejudices  and  hostile  feelings  of  freemen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  slaves  on  the  other ;  and  these  hostile  feelings  and 
prejudices  are  gradually  banishing  all  social  and  physical  com- 
fort from  the  colony.  I  therefore  cordially  assent  that  the  assign- 
ment system  shall  be  discontinued ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  transportation  ought  to  be 
administered  in  the  most  moderate  and  considerate  degree. — 
Incidental  Discussion  relative  to  Convicts,  April  23,  1841. 
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THE    Q,T7EEN— ON   HER  ACCESSION. 

It  is,  Sir,  with  heartfelt  sincerity  that  I  join  in  the  cordial  good 
wishes  expressed  in  the  Address  moved  by  the  noble  lord,  that 
health,  happiness,  and  a  long  reign  of  prosperity  and  glory  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  young  Queen  ;  and  I  can  only  wish  that  that 
success  may  respond  to  her  own  natural  inclinations  and  to  her 
own  natural  powers — that  it  may  respond  to  the  affectionate' 
care  and  unremitting  attention  which  have  been  devoted  by  an 
illustrious  princess  and  an  affectionate  mother  to  her  education. 
If  that  success  correspond  to  those  natural  expectations  and  to 
that  unremitting  zeal,  it  will  be  as  complete  as  human  success  can 
be.  It  is  difficult,  however  unphilosophical  it  may  be,  to  avoid 
forming  a  judgment  from  slight  indications ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
say,  there  is  no  man  who  was  present  when  her  Majesty,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  first  stepped  from  the  privacy  of  domestic 
life  to  the  discharge  of  the  high  functions  which,  on  Tuesday  last, 
she  was  called  on  to  perform,  without  entertaining  a  confident 
expectation  that  she,  who  could  so  demean  herself,  was  destined 
for  a  reign  of  happiness  for  her  people,  and  glory  for  herself. 
There  was  something  which  art  cannot  imitate,  and  lessons  cannot 
teach — and  there  was  something  in  that  demeanour  which  could 
only  have  been  suggested  by  a  high  and  generous  nature. 
There  was  an  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  domestic  calamity 
with  which  she  had  been  visited,  and  of  a  deep  and  awful  sense 
of  the  duties  she  was  called  on  to  fulfil — there  was  a  becoming 
and  dignified  modesty  in  all  her  actions,  which  could,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  only  have  been  dictated  by  a  high  and  generous 
nature,  brought  up,  no  doubt,  under  the  guidance  of  one  for 
whose  affection,  care,  and  solicitude  she  is  and  ought  to  be  deeply 
grateful.— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Queen's  Message,  June  22, 
1837. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  sovereign  who  possessed, 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  attachment  of  her  subjects  of  all 
parties  than  the  present  Queen  of  England.  All  hail  the  advent 
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to  power  of  her  present  Majesty  as  a  great  compensation  for  the 
heavy  loss  which  we  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  amiable  and 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte.  Indeed,  I  think  the  beautiful  and 
eloquent  description  given  by  the  great  Mr.  Burke  of  the  Queen 
of  France,  may  with  great  justice  be  applied  to  our  present 
beautiful  and  amiable  sovereign.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  it 
was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  I  first  saw  the  Queen  of 
France,  then  the  Dauphiness,  at  Versailles,  and  never  did  the  eye 
light  on  that  orb,  which  she  scarcely  seemed  to  touch,  a  lovelier 
vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  glittering  like  the  morn- 
ing star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour  and  joy."  This,  I  think, 
with  justice  and  without  exaggeration,  may  fairly  be  applied  to 
the  present  Queen  of  England. —  Tamworth  Election  Dinner, 
August  7,  1837. 

THE    Q.UEEN — ON   HER   MARRIAGE. 

I  do  entirely  enter  into  the  aspirations  for  the  happiness  of  her 
Majesty  in  her  approaching  nuptials.  Her  Majesty  has  been 
able  to  contract  those  nuptials  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
auspicious.  It  too  frequently  happens  that  political  considerations 
interfere  with  such  engagements,  and  that  persons  in  exalted  sta- 
tions are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  private  feelings  to  their  sense  of 
public  duty.  Her  Majesty,  however,  has  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  gratify  her  private  feelings  while  she  per- 
forms her  public  duty,  and  to  obtain  the  best  guarantee  for  hap- 
piness, by  contracting  an  alliance  founded  on  affection.  I 
cordially  hope  that  the  union  now  contemplated  will  contribute  to 
her  Majesty's  happiness,  and  enable  her  to  furnish  to  her  people  an 
exalted  example  of  connubial  felicity. — Debate  on  the  Address, 
January  16,  1840. 

GEORGE   THE    FOURTH. 

His  Majesty  administered  the  affairs  of  this  country  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  During;  a  great  portion  of  that  time  the  nation 
was  involved  in  a  war  which  was  signalized  by  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  recorded  in  history — achievements  which 
exalted  the  military  reputation  and  renown  of  this  country  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  But  in  the  course  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  reign  we  enjoyed  the  highest  blessings  which 
could  be  conferred  by  peace  ;  and  I  believe  that  many  of  those 
blessings — much  of  the  benefit  we  have  derived  from  the  mild 
and  temperate  administration  of  the  laws  during  his  reign — were 
owing  to  the  mild  and  generous  character  of  the  King  himself. 
Sir,  we  live  too  near  the  period  of  those  occurrences  to  be  able 
to  estimate  in  their  full  force  all  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from 
the  beneficent  government  of  his  late  Majesty  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  more  remote  posterity  will  pronounce  that 
reign  to  have  been  one  of  the  brightest,  and,  I  may  add,  one  of 
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the  most  honourable  as  well  as  most  beneficial,  in  the  annals  of 
British  history.  It  will  regard  the  King  as  a  sovereign,  who,  in 
war,  maintained  in  its  highest  state  the  honour,  the  character, 
and  the  glory  of  England  ;  and  who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  delegated  power,  whether  as  Regent 
or  Kino-,  never  exercised,  or  expressed  any  wish  to  exercise,  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  except  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  his 
people.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  overstepping  the  lan- 
guage of  truth  when  I  say  that  the  King  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts  and  of  artists ;  and  I  may  add,  from  much  personal  expe- 
rience, that  no  appeal  to  his  Majesty,  for  the  affliction  or  distresses 
of  his  subjects,  ever  remained  unnoticed,  and  that  his  generosity 
was  widely  and  frequently  extended  to  those  whose  situation 
demanded  relief. — Address  of  Condolence  to  the  King  on  the 
Death  of  George  4th,  June  29,  1830. 

THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  AS  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF. 

Sir,  for  a  period  of  six  and  forty  years  the  Duke  of  York  was 
a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  and  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years, 
with  a  slight  intermission,  he  held  the  high  situation  of  commander- 
in-chief ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  could  do  justice  to 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  that  capacity, 
except  the  man  who  knows,  by  personal  experience,  or  who  has 
taken  the  pains  to  compare  the  state  of  the  British  army  as  to 
efficiency  and  discipline,  when  his  royal  highness  assumed  the 
command  of  it,  and  its  state  at  the  moment  when  he  relinquished  it. 
.  .  .  Sir,  no  other  but  a  man  of  professional  experience  could 
trace  the  progressive  steps  by  which  this  discipline  and  efficiency 
have  been  effected.  To  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  detail  the 
several  rules  which  have  been  adopted  and  watched  over  with 
great  attention,  in  order  to  the  correction  of  many  abuses  and  the 
supply  of  many  defects — it  would  be  necessary  to  detail  the 
many  regulations  by  which  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  soldier 
in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  army  are  secured  with  respect  to 
his  religious  instruction,  his  duties  on  foreign  service,  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  and  the  economy  of  his  regimental  inter- 
course. To  give  effect  to  these  would  require  a  man  of  profes- 
sional knowledge ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  lengthened  allusion  to 
them  necessary ;  I  attribute  the  general  effect  less  to  the  operation 
of  particular  rules,  than  to  the  influence  of  the  more  large  and 
extended  system  which  he  adopted  towards  his  troops.  It  is  in 
the  example  which  the  Duke  of  York  set  to  the  officers  in  his 
own  person — of  gentlemanly  and  courteous  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  meanest  soldier — in  the  stimulus  which  such  an  ex- 
ample gave  them  to  do  their  duty— in  the  conviction  which  he 
made  every  man  feel,  that,  however  low  his  station,  justice  would 
be  done  and  protection  afforded  him  against  oppression, — in  these 
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particulars,  I  say,  and  in  their  effects,  are  to  be  found  the  causes 
of  the  army  being  made  that  wonderful  machine,  which,  by  regu- 
larity of  movement  and  submissive  obedience  to  authority,  retains 
the  energy  which  ever  distinguishes  the  soldiers  of  a  free  state 
from  the  passive  machines  of  a  despot.  .  .  .  With  regard 
to  promotions,  the  Duke  of  York  upon  all  occasions,  when  he 
had  to  bestow  them,  acted  with  the  most  impartial  justice — not 
only  to  those  who  had  merited  distinction  by  their  valour,  but  to 
those  who  had  shown  a  disposition,  but  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, of  distinguishing  themselves That  his  royal 

highness  possessed  singular  advantages  for  his  high  situation  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  having  been  in  the  army 
forty-six  years,  of  which  for  thirty-two  he  was  commander-in- 
chief,  he  had  opportunities  of  watching  over  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  a  vast  portion  of  his  officers.  He  knew  their  persons; 
he  was  cognizant  of  their  services ;  and  in  very  many  instances 
he  was  aware,  from  personal  observation  even,  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  their  wounds  had  been  received.  And  let 
me  remark  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  consideration  to  a  gal- 
lant but  suffering  soldier,  to  know  that  there  is  an  eye  which 
constantly  watches  his  progress,  marks  his  services,  and  gives  him 
credit  for  his  merits ;  such  a  conviction  must  greatly  lessen  his 
pain,  and  enhance  his  exertions ;  and,  Sir,  many  and  most  sub- 
stantial as  have  been  the  advantages  the  service  has  derived  from 
the  illustrious  duke's  administration,  perhaps,  of  all,  that  is  the 
most  substantial  which  gave  the  soldier  the  conviction  and  con- 
sequently the  confidence  that  his  merit,  if  he  had  any,  would  not 
be  overlooked. — Address  of  Condolence  to  the  King  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  February  12,  1827. 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Sir,  I  feel  that  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  present  an  Address  of  Condolence  to  the  King,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  are  in  some  respects 
peculiar  and  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  The 
address,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  House,  will  be  presented  to  one 
who  was  the  companion  of  the  deceased  prince's  earliest  years, 
who  studied  with  him  in  his  youth,  and  who  has  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  throughout  his  life ; — to  one  who  watched 
him  in  his  dying  moments,  in  the  utmost  affliction,  and  who  feels 
his  loss  with  the  regret  of  a  brother.  I  am  sure  no  consolation  is 
better  calculated  to  assuage  the  affliction  which  that  illustrious 
person  must  feel,  than  the  demonstration  that  this  House  concurs 
in  the  universal  feeling  of  respect  which  is  felt  throughout  the 
country  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  duke,  and  in  the  univer- 
sal disposition  to  offer  a  respectful  assurance  of  regret  for  his 
loss. — Ibid. 
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WILLIAM    THE    FOURTH. 

Only  seven  short  years  have  elapsed  since  I,  standing  then  in 
the  situation  which  the  noble  lord  at  present  fills,  had  to  perform 
the  duty  of  proposing  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  should 
offer  to  his  late  Majesty  an  assurance  of  our  condolence  on  the 
death  of  his  lamented  predecessor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
press our  anxious  hope,  that  the  reign  upon  which  he  was  then 
about  to  enter  might  be  long  and  prosperous.  If  that  prosperity 
could  have  been  insured  alone  by  the  devotion  of  a  monarch  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  the  latter  wish  would  have  been 
completely  accomplished,  for  never  did  any  sovereign  obtain 
more  entirely  than  did  William  the  Fourth,  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  his  people.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  House  that 
the  first  of  those  wishes  was  disappointed.  The  hope  which  we 
expressed  of  a  long  reign  has  unfortunately  not  been  fulfilled ; 
but  when  we  expressed  another  hope — namely,  that  his  Majesty 
might  enjoy  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people — the  House 
of  Commons  conveyed  a  wish  which  has  been  more  than  realised. 
To  me  it  is  now  a  melancholy  consolation  to  be  permitted  to 
second  this  motion,  and  to  unite  with  the  noble  lord  opposite  in 
proposing  to  this  House  that  we  should  offer  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  King  a  sincere  tribute  of  national  respect.  The  becoming 
reserve  which  secludes  a  sovereign  from  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society,  had  but  the  effect  of  concealing  the  real  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  King ;  and  I  do  believe  that  there  never 
existed  a  more  universal  feeling  than  that  now  prevailing  in  this 
country,  that  the  reins  of  government  never  were  entrusted  to 
one  who  bore  himself  more  fairly  in  every  relation — who  bore  the 
honours  of  his  rank  more  meekly,  or  with  more  true  dignity — 
who  evinced  more  compassion  towards  all  who  suffered,  or  who 
manifested  on  every  occasion  a  nature  more  entirely  free  from 
selfishness.  There  was  no  rank,  however  exalted — no  station, 
however  humble — in  which  persons  were  not  to  be  found  who  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  how  anxiously  the  late  King  did  all  in  fris 

power  to  promote  individual  and  general  happiness 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  the  situation  under  the 
late  King  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  now  fills,  and  I  am  en- 
abled with  the  most  perfect  sincerity  to  confirm  all  that  he  has  stated 
with  respect  to  his  late  Majesty's  devoted  attention  to  business, 
to  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  those  with  whom  that  business 
was  to  be  transacted  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  that  application  to  busi- 
ness was  carried  to  the  length  of  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  amuse- 
ment, and  even  of  all  private  considerations  that  could  for  a 
moment  interfere  with  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  his  public 
duties.  Never  had  public  servants  a  more  kind  and  indulgent 
master  ;  never  did  a  man  act  with  more  perfect  fidelity.  Never 
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was  there  a  man,  who,  whatever  might  be  his  own  political 
opinions,  or  with  whatever  frankness  they  might  be  stated, 
acted  with  more  entire  good  faith  than  his  Majesty  did  towards 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  advice  they  tendered.  There 
was  not  only  an  absence  of  all  indirect  means  by  which  their 
full  action  could  be  impeded — there  was  not  only  a  total  absence 
of  intrigue, — but  there  was  that  sincere  confidence  and  support 
which  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  even 
opposite  opinions.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  did  happen  to  that 
much  lamented  sovereign  to  entertain  sentiments  different  from 
his  responsible  advisers,  they  were,  I  can  undertake  to  say,  never 
pressed  beyond  the  proper  limits. — Address  in  answer  to  the 
message  from  the  Queen,  June  22,  1837. 

QUEEN    ADELAIDE. 

It  must  be,  I  am  sure,  amongst  the  greatest  consolations  of 
the  illustrious  and  now  widowed  Queen,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—the heart  of  this  great  nation — should  entertain  such 
sentiments  as  I  am  satisfied  they  do  feel  towards  her  lamented 
husband,  and  that  we  are  at  the  same  time  profoundly  sensible 
that  she  has,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  shed  a  lustre 
upon  it  by  the  discharge  of  every  domestic  virtue,  and  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  In  the  last  and 
closing  scene  of  mortal  agony,  it  is  well  known  that  she  made 
unexampled  efforts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  him  whose  life 
was  of  so  much  value  to  her,  and  to  that  people  who  were  proud 
to  acknowledge  her  as  their  Queen. — Ibid. 

THE    DUCHESS    OF    KENT. 

On  all  occasions,  when  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  conduct  has 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms  my  sense  of  the  gratitude  due  to 
her  royal  highness  for  her  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the 
illustrious  princess,  who  was  the  natural  object  of  her  care.  She 
has  devoted  herself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  in  which  a 
mother  can  to  that  important  national  charge.  When  retirement 
was  best  suited  to  the  age  of  the  princess,  she  consented  most 
cheerfully  to  the  most  rigid  seclusion.  When  the  princess  had 
arrived  to  a  more  advanced  age,  and  it  became  of  importance  to 
introduce  her  to  the  society  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  and 
likewise  to  acquaint  her  in  some  degree  with  the  manners  of  the 
world,  there  were  no  bounds  to  her  liberal  but  necessarily  mode- 
rate hospitalities. —  Grant  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Dec.  12, 
1837.* 


*  In  compliance  with  a  message  from  the  Queen,  ,£""8,000  a-year  was 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Duchess,  after  her  present  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty's accession  to  the  throne. 
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LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

The  remarkable  and  distinguished  man  who  fills  the  throne  of 
France,  and  rules  the  destinies  of  her  people,  exercises  the  in- 
fluence he  possesses  over  the  councils  of  that  country,  less  be- 
cause he  is  its  monarch  and  has  the  regal  state,  than  because,  as 
I  firmly  believe,  he  combines  in  himself  greater  qualities  for  em- 
pire than  any  of  its  kings  since  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  because  he 
has  known  the  vicissitudes  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  and  has 
been  taught  sagacity  by  exposure  to  misfortune  ;  because  he  has 
had  wonderful  opportunities  of  exhibiting  both  personal  and 
moral  courage — opportunities  that  are  rarely  given  to  any  other 
man ;  because,  from  the  union  in  him  of  so  great  courage,  for- 
bearance, experience,  and  prudence,  he  will  be  regarded  by  pos- 
terity in  France  as  inferior  only  to  the  great  warrior-statesman  I 
have  mentioned. — Navy  Estimates,  March  11,  1839. 

NAPOLEON   BUONAPARTE. 

When  I  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham) 
speak  of  Buonaparte  as  that  "  great  and  resplendent  character," 
I  confess  that  I  hear  him  with  regret.  Does  he  remember  the 
exertions  we  made  with  our  allies  against  the  atrocious  violence 
of  that  individual  ?  When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is 
speaking  of  Spain,  when  he  is  reprobating  so  strongly  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  he  should 
call  that  man  "  a  great  and  resplendent  character,"  who  with 
regard  to  Spain  was  notoriously  guilty  of  the  basest  duplicity. 
Has  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  forgotten,  whilst  attempting 
to  fasten  on  our  allies  all  the  crimes  to  which  he  has  adverted, 
that  the  individual  he  so  panegyrised  was  guilty  of  every  one  of 
them  ?  Has  he  forgotten  that  he  broke  all  promises,  disregarded 
all  treaties,  murdered  princes,  and  subjected  independent  states 
to  the  most  unjust  oppression  ?  Above  all,  has  he  forgotten  that 
this  "great  and  resplendent  character"  bore  a  most  ferocious 
enmity  towards  this  country,  and  that  that  enmity  was  ultimately 
the  cause  of  his  downfall  ? —  Debate  on  the  Address,  February 
4,  1823. 

THE    DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON.* 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  consummate  skill  and 
transcendent  ability  of  the  general  who  conducts  the  campaign, 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  elegant  eulogistic  reference  to  the  duke's  character 
as  a  statesman,  in  the  extract  headed  "  Conservative  Reascendency  Antici- 
pated," at  page  25.  The  occasion  on  which  this  opinion  was  expressed, 
may  require  some  brief  explanation  : — In  Committee  of  Supply  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proposed  an  increased  vote  of  two  millions  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  our  Portuguese  auxiliaries  in  the  Peninsula.  Although  the 
grant  was  recommended  in  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent,  it  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Freemantle,  and  General  Tarleton.  In 
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but  I  cannot  help  troubling  the  House  with  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  what  has  fallen  from  a  gallant  general  opposite  (General 
Tarleton).  We  have  been  told  by  that  gallant  general  that  Lord 
Wellington  was  guilty  of  a  gross  error  in  not  attacking  Marshal 
Ney  before  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Roclrigo.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  gallant  general  has  totally  overlooked  the  circum- 
stances which  would  have  rendered  such  a  measure  impracticable. 
The  forces  of  Lord  Wellington  were  reduced  by  detachments  at 
different  points,  whilst  the  French  general  had  concentrated  a 
body  of  60,000  men,  and  had  a  great  superiority  of  cavalry  in  a 
situation  where  that  description  of  force  was  most  capable  of  act- 
ing. Further  than  this,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  half  Lord 
Wellington's  force  was  composed  of  those  very  Portuguese  whom 
some  hon.  gentlemen  delight  to  revile  and  calumniate.  But 
thus  it  is ; — hon.  gentlemen  opposite  appear  to  glory  in  these 
inconsistencies.  At  one  moment  they  are  condemning  Lord 
Wellington  for  his  rashness ;  at  another  they  are  inveighing 
against  him  for  his  caution.  Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  attacked  Marshal  Ney,  and  sustained  a  defeat ;  what 
would  then  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  gallant  general  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  ?  Of  course  they  would  then  have  had 
recourse  to  their  predictions  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  cam- 
paign,— of  course  they  would  then  have  been  the  loudest  to  revile 
the  measures  they  now  so  ardently  recommend.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  gallant  general  opposite  has  forgotten  all  about  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  but  its  fall.  He  has  not  recollected  its  gallant  defence, 
nor  bestowed  one  eulogium  on  its  immortal  defenders. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trespass  longer  on  the  time  of  the 
House.  I  have  already  said  enough ;  and  I  only  desire  further  to 
remind  you,  that  perhaps  at  this  very  hour,  while  we  are  deli- 
berating on  the  vote  we  shall  give,  Lord  Wellington  may  be  pre- 
paring for  the  action  of  to-morrow.  And  when  I  reflect  on  the 
venal  abuse  which  has  been  disseminated  against  that  illustrious 
character,  I  do  hope,  that  if  a  momentary  irritation  should  ruffle 
his  temper  on  seeing  those  malicious  effusions,  he  will  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  of  the  general  feeling  which  exists  in 
his  favour  at  home — among  Britons,  his  countrymen  and  fellow 
patriots,  who  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  he  resigned  all  the 

the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  was 
called  in  question,  and  Mr.  Peel  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  animating 
speech  in  its  defence,  eliciting  a  tribute  of  praise  even  from  General  Tarleton 
himself,  who  described  his  address  as  "  worthy  of  the  most  eloquent  member 
in  that  house."  The  fine  eulogium  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  is  here 
given,  forms  the  peroration,  and  perhaps  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the 
speech.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  the  right  hon.  baronet  thus 
engaged  at  the  very  moment,  as  it  may  be  said,  of  his  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  defending  the  character  of  the  illustrious  hero  with 
whom  he  was  destined  in  after  life  to  co-operate  through  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  fierce  and  protracted  political  contests. 
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comforts  of  domestic  life  in  order  to  fight  their  battles  and  defend 
their  liberties.  His  glory  will  not  be  tarnished  by  the  envy  of 
rivals  or  the  voice  of  faction  ;  and  I  cherish  the  sanguine  expec- 
tation that  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  another  transcendent 
victory  will  silence  the  tongue  of  envy  and  the  cavils  of  party 
animosity,  and  when  the  British  commander  will  be  hailed  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country  with  the  sentiment  addressed 
on  a  memorable  occasion  to  another  illustrious  character,  "  Invi- 
diam  glorid  super  asti." — Supply,  March  18,  1811. 

MARSHAL    SOULT   AND   M.    GUIZOT. 

I  may  be  doing  little  good  to  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  in 
saying  that  which  I  do  say ;  but  I  am  convinced,  that  these 
illustrious  individuals  are  doing  all  that  they  can  do,  at  the  present 
crisis,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  If  any  man  can  afford  to  give 
good  counsel  with  respect  to  peace,  it  is  Marshal  Soult.  If  any  man, 
by  the  opinions  which  he  has  expressed,  is  deeply  concerned  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  it  is  M.  Guizot.  If  there  are  any  two 
men  who  would  shun  a  conflict  with  England  in  an  unnecessary 
war,  I  should  say,  it  is  these  two  men.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  of 
truth  if  I  did  not  express  this  opinion.  My  belief  is,  that  they 
are  honest  men,  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  the 
objects  which  they  profess.  I  believe  it  firmly  of  Marshal  Soult, 
because  I  admire  the  manly,  honest  boldness,  with  which  the 
old  soldier  came  forward,  and,  when  France  was  agitated  from  one 
end  to  another,  declared,  that  he  bore  a  grateful  recollection  of 
the  reception  that  he  had  met  with  in  this  country, — a  declara- 
tion, not  the  result  of  any  personal  vanity,  but  which  he  made, 
because  he  felt  that  in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his  recep- 
tion, feelings  of  personal  admiration  of  the  man  were  not  exhibited, 
but  that  they  indicated  that  the  old,  ungenerous  animosity,  which 
was  entertained  in  this  country  towards  France,  was  gone,  and 
that  we  took  that  opportunity  of  showing  the  different  feelings 
which  now  prevail  in  England.  I  believe  that  it  is  this  which  passed 
in  his  mind;,  and  I  run  the  risk  of  injuring  him  by  the  compli- 
ment which  I  pay  him,  when,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
I  express  a  hope  that  he  and  M.  Guizot  may  be  successful  in 
maintaining  peace,  and  that,  aided  by  the  returning  good  sense  of 
France,  they  may  rescue  both  France  and  England  from  the 
mischievous  calamity  of  renewed  hostilities. — Debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, Jan.  26,  1841. 

BURKE. 

He  was  indeed  an  illustrious  man.  In  comprehensive  and  phi- 
losophical views  of  public  affairs,  and  of  the  great  principles  of 
social  government,  he  surpassed  all  the  statesmen  who  preceded 
him,  or  who  have  followed  him — as  much  as  some  of  them  may 
have  exceeded  him  in  the  practical  application  of  official  know- 
ledge and  experience.—  Currency  Debate,  April  23,  1833. 
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SHERIDAN. 

A  man  of  striking  eloquence,  of  great  talents,  and  one  of  the 
most  able  supporters  his  party  ever  had  the  honour  to  possess ; 
whilst  he  was,  by  universal  consent,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  which  this  House  and  the  British  Empire  ever  had  reason  to  be 
proud.—  Grant  for  the  Windsor  Establishment,  Feb.  22,  1819. 

GKATTAN. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  all  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man* said  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  has  my  full  and  hearty  con- 
currence. It  may  seem  presumption  in  me,  indeed,  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  been  so  ably  said  by  an  orator,  who  can  so 
well  characterize  departed  worth.  I  have  not,  like  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  enjoyed  with  the  subject  of  his  eulogium  those  early 
habits  of  intimacy — that  political  relationship — that  unity  of 
public  object — that  necessitudo]  sortis,  as  it  is  expressed  by  an 
elegant  writer,  which  tends  to  draw  so  closely  the  alliance  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  But  though  such  was  not  my  knowledge 
of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  I  knew  him  sufficiently  well  to  be  able 
to  concur  in  everything  which  his  eloquent  friend  has  said  of  him, 
and  to  feel  that  that  friend  has  not  exceeded  the  strictest  truth  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  lustre  of  virtue  and  of  talent  by  which 
he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  I  wish  to  convince  those  who 
were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  him  even  as  myself,  that  a  feel- 
ing of  affectionate  regard  has  not  made  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
estimate  too  highly  the  merits  of  that  ornament  of  his  country, — 
that  he  has  not  been  seduced  by  the  partialities  of  private  friend- 
ship to  overrate  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  character.  As  to 
his  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  private,  there  is  no  one  who 
admired  him  more  than  myself.  I  was  going  to  say  that  he  was 
my  political  opponent, — but  no,  I  cannot  use  that  term.  We 
differed  indeed  on  this  unfortunate  question,  but  in  nothing  else 
were  we  at  variance  so  much  as  to  be  political  combatants.  But 
whether  in  opposition  or  not,  there  was  in  Mr.  Grattan  that  mild 
dignity  which  obtained  him  universal  respect;  while,  to  quote 
his  own  expression,  his  "  desperate  fidelity"  to  his  cause  gained 
him  universal  admiration.  But  of  all  his  great  qualities,  none 
was  more  apparent  than  his  readiness  to  give  up  whatever  inter- 
fered with  his  public  duty,  and  even  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  his 
reputation,  where  a  great  public  principle  required  it, — a  quality 
which  has  justly  been  described  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
great  minds.  But  while  the  country  has  to  lament  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  great  question 
which  the  vigour  of  his  mature  genius,  the  decline  of  his  life, 
and  even  his  parting  breath,  did  advocate,  has  found  a  congenial 
supporter  in  the  person  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, — one,  fit  to 

*  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunkett. 
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be  the  successor  of  the  eloquent  and  intrepid  statesman  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  one  than  whom  no  man  is  more  worthy  to  wield 
the  arms  of  Achilles. — Mr.  Plunkett's  Motion  for  a  Committee 
on  Catholic  Claims,  February  28,  1821. 

LORD    ELDON.* 

Of  Lord  Eldon,  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  adequate  praise. 
I  believe  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  that  of  a  man  of 
great  and  exalted  merits  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  failures 
imputed  by  some  men  to  some  of  his  acts,  he  will  be  hereafter 
looked  upon  as  the  most  consistent  politician  who  has  ever  held 
the  great  seal.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  official  life  is  the  best  an- 
swer to  all  the  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  his  cha- 
racter.— Debate  on  the  Address,  February  4,  1825. 

LORD    PLUNKETT. 

Lord  Plunkett  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  powerful  and  able 
advocate  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ever  had.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  ability  he  exhibited  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question  ;  and 
I  will  say,  that  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  that  measure. — Mun.  Corp.  (Ireland)  Bill,  February 
8,  1837. 

THE    MARQ.UIS    OF    NORMANBY. 

I  have  known  Lord  Normanby  for  a  long  period — from  his 
early  youth  I  have  known  and  esteemed  him  ;  and  though  I  may 
not  be  entitled  to  call  him  my  friend,  I  rejoiced  in  common  with 
all  others  who  shared  his  acquaintance,  in  the  developement  and 
expansion  of  those  shining  abilities  and  great  natural  parts  with 
which  he  is  unquestionably  endowed.  I  believe,  like  Lord 
Glenelg,  that  the  noble  lord  has  displayed  great  official  aptitude, 
and  has  conscientiously  discharged  his  duty  ;  and  that,  though  he 
has  not  conciliated  his  political  enemies  in  his  public  career,  he 
has  not  alienated  a  single  public  or  private  friend. — Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell's Motion  on  the  Government  of  Ireland,  April  15,  1839. 

LORD    GLENELG. 

It  is  but  rarely,  Sir,  that  we  can  relieve  the  severe  performance 
of  our  duty  by  the  exhibition  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  affec- 
tion ;  but  I  must  say  there  was  something  most  gratifying,  when 
the  attack  was  made  by  thehon.  member  for  Leeds,  on  the  noble 
lord's  colonial  administration,— there  was  something  delightful  in 
the  feeling  of  public  devotion  and  private  affection,  which  made 
the  entire  cabinet  rally  round  Lord  Glenelg,  and  cheerfully  offer 
him  their  support.  That  feeling  was  a  just  one,  so  far  as  this,— 
that  a  man  more  amiable  in  private  life,  more  desirous  of  effi- 

*  Lord  Eldon's  character  as  a  lawyer  will  be  found  more  fully  treated  of 
under  the  head  "  Jurisprudence." 
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ciently  performing  his  public  duty, — a  man  who  showed  greater 
ability  in  debate,  or  conciliated  a  greater  degree  of  good  will 
even  in  opponents,  never  existed,  than  Lord  Glenelg.  .  .  I  remem- 
ber how  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  rushed 
forward  on  that  occasion.  Never  since  the  days  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  was  greater  or  more  affectionate  zeal  exhibited : — 

"  nihil  iste,  nee  ausus, 

Nee  potuit :  coelum  hoc  est  conscia  sidera  tester  : — 
Tantum  infelicem  nimium  dilexit  amicum." 

.  .  .  The  noble  lord  was  determined  not  to  incur  the  reproach 
levelled  by  the  sarcastic  moralist  at  the  quondam  companions  of 
the— 

"  poor  sequestered  stag, 

That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt" 

When— 

14  Most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court," 

Lord  Glenelg  was  not  to  be — 

"  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends." 

Misery  was  not  to  part — 

"  The  flux  of  company." 

Upon  that  occasion  the  government  did  present  an  instance  of 
generous  devotion  which  is  rarely  seen. — Ibid. 

LORD    KEANE. 

I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
Lord  Keane's  services.  In  viewing  those  services,  we  must  not 
consider  merely  the  taking  of  a  particular  fortress,  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  important  consequences  which  attached  to 
and  followed  that  success.  I  think  the  determination  of  Lord 
Keane  to  advance  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  did  him  as  much,  if  not  more  credit,  than  the  capture 
of  Ghuznee.  .  .  For  myself,  indeed,  had  Lord  Keane  performed  no 
other  services  than  those  which  he  performed  in  India,  I  should 
have  been  prepared  to  agree  to  vote  him  this  reward. — Lord 
Keane  s  Annuity  Bill*  Feb.  26,  1841. 

LORD    SEATON. 

The  distinction  conferred  upon  Sir  John  Colborne  is  a  tribute 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  character  of  the  British  army,  which 
is  thus  shown  to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  brilliant  examples  of 
individuals  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  military  duties,  and  yet 

*  The  annuity  granted  to  Lord  Keane,  on  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  was 
.£2,000  per  annum.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  while  he  supported  the  grant,  at  the 
same  time  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  it  ought  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  East  India  Company,  rather  than  from  the  people  of  England. 
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have  learned  no  lesson  incompatible  with  the  strict,  humane,  and 
wise  fulfilment  of  civil  functions.  There  is  one  part  of  Sir  John 
Colborne's  civil  service  to  which  I  can  refer  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  to  which  I  feel  bound  to  allude.  When  Sir 
John,  now  Lord  Seaton,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  I  had,  as  Secretary  of  State,  some  correspondence 
with  him  ;  and  the  universal'satisfaction  which  he  gave  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  the  general  testimony  which 
was  borne  to  the  discretion,  temperance,  and  humanity  which  he 
displayed  in  it,  all  led  me  to  believe  that  if  Sir  John  should  ever 
be  called  on  to  act  in  a  more  extended  sphere,  he  would  not  fail 
equally  to  distinguish  himself.  I  will  not,  however,  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  dwelling  on  the  present  topic,  but,  following 
the  example  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (J.  Russell),  will  conclude 
by  saying,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  satis- 
faction to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  pay  to  distinguished  services  the  high 
rewards  that  can  be  paid  to  them  in  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
gratitude. — Lord  Seaton  s  Annuity  Bill,  March  30,  1840. 

LORD   JOHN   RUSSELL — HIS   POLITICAL   PAINTINGS. 

The  noble  lord,  in  his  speech  last  night,  referred  to  an  anecdote 
told  of  that  great  ornament  of  English  art,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who,  after  reviewing  the  productions  of  his  earlier  years,  turned 
away  from  them  with  a  candid  expression  of  disappointment, 
that  as  life  advanced  he  had  improved  upon  them  in  so  slight  a 
degree;  and  the  noble  lord  congratulated  himself  that  he  should 
escape,  by  timely  change  of  opinion,  the  mortification  of  a  simi- 
lar avowal.  Now  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  given  to  the  noble 
lord  more  comprehensive  views  as  a  statesman,  it  may  have  ma- 
tured his  powers  as  a  debater,  but  his  lot  as  a  painter  is  unques- 
tionably the  same  with  that  of  the  great  head  of  his  profession. 
The  graphic  fidelity  of  his  earlier  sketches  will  never  be  surpassed  ; 
and  when  he  reviews  the  gallery  in  which  they  are  arranged,  he 
must  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  them  with  the  morti- 
fying confession,  that  the  pencil  of  his  maturer  years  has  pro- 
duced nothing  to  compare  with  them.  Whatever  be  the  depart- 
ment of  art  which  he  has  selected,  whether  historical,  when  he 
vindicates  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  justifies  the  Somerses  and 
the  Russells,  for  their  hatred  of  papal  intrigue  and  influence  ;— 
whether  fanciful,  as  when  in  defence  of  Old  Sarum  he  likens  the 
Reformer  to  the  foolish  servant  in  thestory  of  Aladdin,  who,  deceived 
by  the  cry  of  "  New  lamps  for  old,"  exchanged  the  "  old  lamp 
with  magical  powers  for  the  burnished  and  tinsel  article  of  modern 
manufacture;"— whether  in  the  humbler  department  of  portrait, 
when  he  sketches  the  political  economist— (Mr.  Hume,  Oh!  oh !)— 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  interruption,  for  you  sat  for  the  likeness 
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— for  the  faithful  resemblance  of  the  harsh,  cold-blooded  econo- 
mist, regarding  money  as  the  only  element  of  national  happiness, 
— feasting  his  eyes  upon  Poland  in  the  background,  able  even 
"  with  her  wretched  ploughs,  and  wretched  men,  and  wretched 
horses,"  to  drive  us  from  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils.  No, 
Sir,  the  noble  lord  has  produced  nothing  since  so  happy  as  those 
vigorous  and  spirited  designs ;  and  when  he  now  invites  us  to  follow 
a  political  economist,  can  he  be  surprised  if  we  are  haunted  by 
the  recollection  of  the  portrait  which  he  himself  drew,  and  the 
warning  which  he  gave  us  to  beware  of  trusting  the  original. — 
Corn  Laws— Mr.  Villiers's  Motion,  March  15,  1839. 

LORD    STANLEY. 

Whatman  is  there  who  ever  held  in  public  life  a  prouder  posi- 
tion than  my  noble  friend  ?  What  man  ever  attained, — not  by 
the  advantages  of  connection,  or  by  rank,  or  by  fortune,  but  by 
his  evident  abilities  for  debate  and  public  business,  and  through 
the  undivided  confidence  of  the  great  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
— what  man  ever  attained  to  greater  or  more  permanent  eminence 
than  my  noble  friend  ?  What  man  is  there  more  endeared  to 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  connected  ?  Is  there  a  man  who 
has  ever  been  in  office  with  him,  who  does  not  express  the  deepest 
regret  at  being  separated  from  him  ?  or  who  does  not  entertain  a 
deep  sense  of  the  public  loss  which  has  been  sustained  in  his 
quitting  office  ?  If  love  of  power — if  ambition  for  official  dis- 
tinction, had  been  the  objects  of  my  noble  friend,  was  there  ever 
any  man  who  had  such  prospects  open  to  him, — such  means  of 
gratifying  his  wishes?  What,  then,  made  him  relinquish  office 
but  a  stern  and  overpowering  sense  of  duty  ?  What,  and  what 
alone,  has  placed  him  in  the  position  he  now  occupies  ?  What, 
I  demand  again,  has  caused  my  noble  friend  to  retire  from  office, 
to  sever  himself  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  from  his 
ancient  party  ? — what  object  could  he  have  had  in  so  doing,  but 
the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  public  duty ;  which  being  obeyed, 
has  placed  him  where  he  is,  in  opposition  to  his  former  connec- 
tions ?  These  things  that  I  have  thus  stated,  on  the  instant,  with- 
out any  communication  with  my  noble  friend,  are  facts  well 
known  to  all  mankind,  and  which  I  perceive  are  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  my  noble  friend's  former  colleagues ;  and  after 
stating  these  facts,  it  does  not  require  any  ingenious  dexterity  or 
skilful  advocacy  on  my  part  to  make  out  a  complete  and  unan- 
swerable justification  of  my  noble  friend's  conduct  in  quitting 
office,  and  taking  up  his  present  position  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition.— Mun.  Corp.  (Ireland}  Bill,  February  22,  1837. 

MR.    MACAULAY    AS    A   WHIG   MINISTER. 

You  proclaim  the  sacred  duty  of  agitation — you  say  that  no 
great  measure  can  be  carried  without  it.  Are  these  mere  clap- 
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traps  to  deceive  the  Radicals  behind  you  ?  If  your  doctrine  be 
good,  do  you  intend  to  agitate  as  a  member  of  the  government  ? 
You  profess  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of  the  ballot, 
and  you  say  no  great  question  can  be  carried  without  agitation. 
Does  your  position  as  a  cabinet  minister  exempt  you  from  the 
duty  of  agitating  in  favour  of  the  ballot  ?  If  you  agitate  in  its 
favour,  the  noble  lord  beside  you  (Lord  J.  Russell)  must  agitate 
against  it.  There  is  the  first  result  of  your  open  questions.  How 
edify  ing  it  will  be  to  see  you,  after  a  conference  in  the  cabinet  on 
the  convulsed  state  of  the  country,  or  other  arcana  imperil, 
part  company  from  the  noble  lord  at  the  end  of  Downing-street, 
each  to  carry  on  his  separate  system  of  agitation  !  Great  indeed 
will  be  the  vigour  of  your  agitation  administration,  and  cordial 
the  concert  of  your  cabinet.  But,  suppose  you  abstain  from 
agitation ;  suppose,  in  order  to  prevent  collision  in  the  cabinet, 
you  never  discuss  either  corn  laws,  or  ballot,  or  any  other  of  the 
open  questions ;  what  answer  will  you  make  to  your  constituents 
at  Edinburgh  ?  Out  of  office  you  declared  yourself  in  favour  of 
these  measures — in  office  you  repeated  the  assurance  that  you 
were  faithful  to  your  principles.  From  the  proud  Keep  of  Wind- 
sor, you  proclaimed  your  fidelity  to  them — not  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  any  vulgar  personal  vanity,  but  from  the  firm  resolution 
that  truth  should  be  spoken  in  high  places,  and  that  from  the 
palace  of  kings  the  comfortable  tidings  of  radical  reform  should 
be  conveyed  by  a  voice  of  authority.  Will  it  suffice  to  answer, 
when  your  constituents  require  the  fulfilment  of  your  promises, 
"  I  gave  you  no  pledges  ;  declarations  in  abundance  I  admit,  but 
no  pledges  !  I  utterly  disclaim  them  !"  They  will  remind  you, 
when  they  hailed  your  return  from  foreign  lands  to  the  shores  of 
England,  that  they  found  you  panting  for  distinction,  and 
lifted  you  through  their  favour  into  the  councils  of  the  empire. 
If  their  native  tongue  will  not  suffice  for  this  classic  consti- 
tuency, you  have  taught  them,  by  reminding  me  of  former  re- 
proaches, where  they  may  find,  in  the  passionate  exclamation  of 
Dido,  the  fit  expression  of  their  sorrows  ; — 
"  Nusquam  tuta  fides  !" — 
Nay,  they  may  proceed  with  the  quotation— 

"  Nusquam  tuta  fides  I  ejectum  littore,  egentem 
Excepi,  et  regni  demens  in  parte  locavi." — 

"  Shall  there  be  no  fruit/'  they  will  exclaim,  "  of  our  mutual 
love — no  little  bill  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  father,  and  re- 
flecting in  its  face  the  features  of  paternal  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence ?" 

"  Saltern  si  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 
Ante  fugam  soboles,  si  quis  mihi  parvulus  (Eula 
Luderet  ^-Eneas,  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret 
Non  adeo  omnino  capta  ac  deserta  viderer." 
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You  remain  deaf  to  their  entreaties  ;  with  all  your  protestations 
of  fidelity,  you  have  nothing  to  return  but  the  miserable  answer 
of  jEneas,  after  all  his  coquetting  in  the  cavern, — "  Non  hsec  in 
foedera  veni" — I  gave  you  no  pledges  !  The  noble  lord  tells  his 
constituents  at  Stroud,  that  the  measures  to  be  dreaded  as  end- 
ing in  revolution,  are  the  ballot  and  its  consequence,  indefinitely 
extended  suffrage  ;  and  he  exhorts  the  inhabitants  of  Stroud  to 
act  on  the  principles  of  true  Whiggism,  and,  above  all,  "  not  to 
raise  the  anchors  of  the  monarchy  while  a  storm  is  blackening 
the  horizon."  And  what  does  the  noble  lord  do  as  the  fury  of  the 
storm  increases?  He  enlists  an  able-bodied  seaman,  who  thinks 
there  is  no  safety  from  the  storm  but  in  heaving  the  anchors,  and 
who  is  whistling  away  with  half  the  crew  at  work  at  the  capstan. 
— And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  vessel  is  lost  while  the 
officers  are  squabbling  and  fighting  about  the  management  of  it. 
One  insists  on  remaining  at  anchor  and  riding  out  the  storm ; 
the  other  on  leaving  the  anchor  and  braving  the  open  sea ; 
neither  has  strength  enough  to  prevail ;  and  amid  the  distractions 
of  the  crew,  the  gallant  ship  drags  along  with  imperfect  and 
loosened  holding,  till  she  drifts  on  the  obscure  and  dirty  mud 
bank  of  progressive  reform. — Sir  J.  Y.  Puller's  Motion  of  Want 
of  Confidence  in  Ministers,  Jan.  31,  1840. 

MR.    MANNERS    SUTTON    (NOW   VISCOUNT    CANTERBURY).* 

I  trust,  that  in  proposing  to  the  House,  that  he  to  whom  this 
most  important  trust  was  confided  by  our  predecessors  be  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  it— that  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  be  again  placed  in  our  chair — I  shall  meet  with  the 
general  support  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing. 
The  experience  we  have  had  of  his  conduct  in  that  exalted  situa- 
tion has  of  course  been  short.  But  such  as  it  has  been,  I  may  with 
confidence  appeal  to  those  who  hear  me,  whether  it  did  not  fully 
justify  the  expectation  of  his  friends — whether  it  did  not  bear 
out  all  those  liberal  admissions  which  were  made  by  those, 
who,  while  they  recorded  their  preference  of  another,f  gave  tes- 
timony of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his  talents  and 
his  virtues  ?  Such,  too,  was  his  deportment  during  the  short 
time  he  was  in  the  chair  of  this  House,  that  should  it  again  be  his 
lot  to  fill  that  distinguished  situation,  he  will  commence  his  new 
career  without  the  risk  of  encountering  a  single  foe ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  overstepping  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  for- 
bearance on  every  occasion,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 

*  Vide  the  section  "  Parliament." 

f  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  was  nominated  for  the  Speakership  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Sutton,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  that  gentleman  was  a  candidate, 
June  2,  1817.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  and  not  altogether  an  uninteresting 
parliamentary  fact,  that  fourteen  years  after  (in  1831),  his  former  competitor 
had  the  honour  of  proposing  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  for  the  chair. 
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the  dignity  of  the  chair,  gives  the  best  assurance  that  he  never 
will  make  one.  Of  his  other  qualities  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  speak ; — his  facility  of  access,  his  readiness  at  all  times  to 
afford  information,  his  uniformly  mild  and  conciliatory  manners ; 
these  are  well  known  to  all  those  who  sat  in  the  late  parliament. 
.  .  He  has  sought,  and  he  has  obtained,  the  confidence 
of  the  House ;  without  which  all  the  efforts  of  his  authority  would 
be  nugatory,  .  .  .  and,  without  being  guilty  of  the  inde- 
corum of  raising  the  veil  that  conceals  private  life  from  public 
observation,  I  may  appeal  to  every  man  who  knows  him,  whether, 
throughout  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  ever  met  with  an 
individual  of  purer  principles,  of  higher  honour,  of  more  spotless 
integrity  of  character  ?  In  times  like  these,  when  the  acts  of  public 
men  are  not  passed  lightly  over — when  no  very  charitable  judg- 
ment is  commonly  pronounced  on  their  motives— his  unblemished 
reputation  has  nobly  stood  the  test  of  scrutiny ;  and  he  has  not 
only  escaped  censure,  but  united  all  parties  in  his  praise.  I 
therefore  move.  Sir,  "  That  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners 
Sutton  do  take  the  chair  of  this  House  as  Speaker." — Speech  on 
proposing  Mr.  Sutton  for  the  Speakership,  January  14,  1819. 

I  congratulate  the  House  that  it  is  enabled  to  place  in  its 
chair  a  gentleman  of  such  great  experience  in  public  business, 
and  one  so  well  entitled  by  his  conduct  to  our  approbation  and 
our  confidence.  During  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  he  was  first  placed  in  that  situation,  I  believe  that  there 
has  been  only  one  single  day  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
asked,  or  rather  consented  to,  a  remission  of  his  public  labours.* 
No  consideration  of  personal  convenience — no  consideration  of 
his  private  affairs — nothing  but  the  claims  of  private  affection, 
could  make  him  even  consent  to  abstract  that  day  from  the  public 
service.  During  those  fourteen  years,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  conflict  of  parties,  all  his  opinions  and  all  his  decisions  have 
been  given  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  received  with  satis- 
faction by  the  House.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  merits  are 
so  familiarly  known  to  all  the  members,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  more.  The  unanimous  vote  of  this  evening  secures 
the  devotion  of  the  House  to  its  Speaker,  whilst  the  public  and 
the  country  will  find  that  that  unanimity  will  give  authority  to 
his  opinions  and  weight  to  his  decisions. — Choice  of  a  Speaker, 
Oct.  27,  1830. 

MR.    ABERCROMBY,    AS    SPEAKER. 

As,  Sir,  on  your  first  proposal  to  the  chair,  it  was  my  painful 
duty  to  give  a  vote  to  the  other  candidate,  I  may  perhaps  be 

*  Lord  Canterbury,  during  the  many  years  in  which  he  held  the  speaker- 
ship,  was  only  absent  from  the  House  on  one  occasion, — in  order,  namely,  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  his  relative,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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justified  in  so  far  departing  from  the  example  which  the  noble  lord 
has  set,  as  to  offer  my  public  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  im- 
partiality with  which  you  have  discharged  your  duties  in  presiding 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  and  to  declare,  that  I  think, 
that  not  only  on  account  of  your  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
chair,  but  on  account  of  your  persevering  efforts  to  improve  the 
conduct  of  private  business,  you  are  entitled  to  the  expression  of 
public  gratitude. — Mr.  A  bercromby's  Resignation  of  the  Speaker- 
ship,  May  6,  1839. 

MR.    SHAW    LEFEVRE,   AS    SPEAKER. 

I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his  most  sanguine  supporters ;  and 
has  conducted  himself  in  our  chair  with  integrity  and  impartiality. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  has,  moreover,  given  so  much  atten- 
tion to,  and  manifested  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with,  that  im- 
portant branch  of  his  duties  connected  with  the  conduct  of  private 
business,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  respectful  acknowledgments  of 
the  House.  By  his  ability,  impartiality  and  integrity,  he  has 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  House,  and  has  established,  I  think, 
that  moral  influence  which  is  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of 
his  functions,  and  which  is  as  efficacious  in  maintaining  his  au- 
thority as  any  positive  power  which  his  situation  confers  upon 
him.— Election  of  Speaker,  Aug.  19,  1841. 

MR.    BARING   FISHING   FOR   A   BUDGET.* 

I  view  with  unaffected  sympathy  the  position  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity  is  a  sight 
worthy  of  the  gods.  And  certainly  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
both  with  respect  to  the  goodness  of  the  man,  and  the  extent  of 
his  adversity,  presents  at  the  present  moment  that  spectacle. 
Can  there  be  a  more  lamentable  picture  than  that  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  seated  on  an  empty  chest — by  the  pool  of 
bottomless  deficiency — fishing  for  a  budget  ?  /  won't  bite, — the 
right  hon.  gentleman  shall  return  home  with  his  pannier  as 
empty  as  his  chest. — Sugar  Duties — Ways  and  Means,  May 
18,  1841. 

MR.    SHIEL. 

Sir,  I  have  referred  to  the  hon.  member  for  Milborne  Port.f 
I  heard  his  speech  with  great  satisfaction.  I  was  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  I  had  contributed  by  that  measure,  which  caused 

*  H.B.'s  admirable  caricature,  based  upon  this  idea,  is  of  course  in  the 
recollection  of  everybody  who  ever  gazed  into  the  windows  of  a  print-shop. 

f  After  receiving  the  qualification  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  by  the  passing 
of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  Mr.  Shiel  offered  himself  for  the  county 
of  Louth,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  then  returned  for  Lord  Anglesey's 
nomination  borough  of  Milborne  Port. 

II 
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me  so  much  uneasiness,  to  wean  great  talents  and  great  powers 
of  eloquence  from  popular  agitation,  and  to  find  for  them  a  fitter 
and  worthier  occasion  for  their  display.  I  thought,  too,  I  saw  an 
argument  in  favour  of  that  system  which  the  hon.  member  was 
condemning,  when  I  recollected,  that  although  the  popular  con- 
stituency of  an  Irish  county  had  rejected  the  hon.  gentleman,  the 
avenue  of  a  decayed  borough  had  been  opened  to  him,  and  that 
Milborne  Port  had  bestowed  the  distinction  which  the  county  of 
Louth  had  refused.  I  asked  myself  by  what  means — when  we 
have  made,  by  this  Bill,  the  mere  local  interests  predominate  in 
every  town  and  district  in  England — when  we  shall  have  esta- 
blished not  one,  but  200  Bassetlaws — by  what  means  will  the 
hon.  gentleman  effect  his  future  return  to  parliament?  Must  he 
hereafter  stoop  to  agitation,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  an  Irish 
constituency  ?  or,  disdaining  to  do  so,  must  he  retire  discomfited, 
before  either  the  purse  of  a  richer  or  the  exciting  violence  of  a 
less  scrupulous  rival  ?  One  word  more  to  the  hon.  gentleman. 
When  he  stood  on  that  floor,  discussing  the  interests  of  the 
mightiest  empire  of  the  world, — when  he  was  heard  with  mute  at- 
tention, or  cheered  by  the  animating  voice  of  this  assembly, — did 
he  feel  it  no  advantage — no  distinction  to  Ireland — that  an  Im- 
perial Parliament  was  open  to  her  distinguished  sons  ?  Never, 
never,  if  I  were  he,  would  I  consent  to  relinquish  that  privilege 
for  my  country, — never  would  I  consent  to  banish  such  talents 
and  acquirements  from  the  councils  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  send 
them  back  to  the  narrow  arena  of  a  local  parliament  in  Dame 
Street — to  the  discussion  of  Dublin  police  and  Dublin  paving 
boards,  and  all  the  comparatively  petty  subjects  of  mere  Irish  le- 
gislation.— Mr.  Stanley's  Motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  March  24,  1830. 


SIR   JOHN   NEWPORT. 


Although  opposed  to  Sir  John  Newport  on  political  subjects, 
I  cannot  but  say  that  his  claims  to  some  provision  out  of  the 
public  funds  was,  at  the  termination  of  his  labours,  which  were, 
however,  not  so  much  in  office  as  in  parliament,  quite  undoubted, 
if  his  circumstances  required  it.  If  you  ask  me  whether,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  after  a  long  political  life,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  maintained  the  highest  public  character,  he  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  without  the  provision  which  his  circumstances 
require,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  just  or 

expedient  that  I  should  have  answered  yes I  am  not, 

therefore,  one  of  those  who  complain  of  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  or  who  repine  at  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
Newport  to  the  Comptrollership  of  the  Exchequer.  I  think  that 
that  office  was,  in  his  case,  properly  bestowed  as  the  reward  of 
public  services ;  the  situation  being  of  the  nature  of — I  will  not 
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say  a  sinecure — but  of  a  most  honourable  provision,  the  proper 
and  befitting  reward  of  long  public  exertions. — Sir  JohnNew- 
port's  Pension,  February  11,  1840. 

BARON    SMITH. 

This  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  never  was  a  political 
partisan ;  there  never  was  a  man  freer  from  the  charge  of  being 
swayed,  as  a  judge,  by  political  partialities  or  feelings ;  even  as 
a  member  of  parliament,  he  never  assumed  the  character  of  a 
partisan.  He  was  the  early  and  temperate  advocate  of  conces- 
sion to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  that  subject ;  and  so  highly  did  Mr.  Burke  think  of 
Baron  Smith,  of  his  early  ability  and  judgment,  that  to  him  he 
addressed  two  of  his  ablest  letters  on  that  subject.  With  that 
learned  Judge  my  personal  acquaintance  is  limited  in  the  extreme. 
I  fully  participate  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  very  great 
respect  which  he  professed  for  him ;  and  during  the  six  years  of 
my  experience  in  Ireland,  as  Chief  Secretary,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  was  necessarily  drawn  into  constant  intercourse  with  the 
judges  of  that  country,  I  do  not  recollect  any  judge  who  ever 
showed  a  greater  desire,  after  his  judicial  duties  in  court  were  ter- 
minated, to  examine  every  case  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  in 
order  that  if  a  prisoner  could  urge  any  ground  for  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  conviction,  or  any  reason  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  punishment  awarded  to  him,  the  circumstances  might  be 
fairly  weighed,  and  any  advantage,  consistent  with  justice,  ac- 
corded to  him.  The  learned  Baron  is  now  charged  with  neglect 
of  duty.  But  I  can  cite  many  instances  in  which  he  has  sacrificed 
his  night's  repose,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  discharge  the 
duty  of  a  humane  and  conscientious  judge.  There  is  not  an  alle- 
gation of  corruption  against  him ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
ever  breathed  a  man  freer  from  the  taint  of  corruption,  pecuniary 
or  political.  There  is  not  an  allegation  of  the  slightest  partiality, 
— there  is  not  an  allegation,  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  or  as  the  distributor  of 
civil  justice  between  man  and  man,  any  corrupt  motive  or  feeling 
of  political  partisanship  ever  influenced  him. — Mr.  O'ConnelVs 
Motion  on  the  Conduct  of  Baron  Smith,  Feb.  13,  1836.* 

LORD    COREHOUSE. 

The  name  of  Lord  Corehouse,  introduced  into  this  discussion, 

*  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  long  list 
of  charges  against  this  learned  Judge,  who  for  many  years  was  a  Baron  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer.  The  accusations,  however,  chiefly  resolved  themselves  into 
these — first,  that  Baron  Smith  was  by  age  incapacitated  from  properly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  performed  its  func- 
tions at  unseasonable  and  unsuitable  hours.  Sir  Robert  Peel  very  energeti- 
cally defended  Baron  Smith ;  and  Mr.  O' Council's  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

H2 
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reminds  me  that  his  appointment  was  made  by  myself.  Mr. 
Cranstoun  was  placed  on  the  Judges'  bench  by  me.  At  the  time 
of  his  elevation  he  was  among  the  most  eminent  ornaments  of  the 
bar,  and  I  selected  him  for  the  judicial  bench  solely  on  account 
of  his  professional  distinction.  I  passed  over  and  disregarded  the 
political  claims  of  men  who  followed  the  line  of  politics  to  which 
I  myself  adhere,  and  unhesitatingly  sought  to  avail  myself  of,  and 
to  secure  to  the  public  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Cranstoun. 
— Lord  J.  Russell's  Motion  on  the  Resignations  of  the  Lord 
President  and  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  February  10,  1842. 

COLONEL   SHAW   KENNEDY. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  confirming,  which  I  do  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  the  testimony  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
has  borne  to  the  high  character  and  the  great  military  reputation 
of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy.  My  first  communication  with  Colonel 
Shaw  was  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  whatever ;  although  I  knew  that  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
highest  degree  for  his  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  remembered  that 
he  had  superintended  the  whole  of  the  extensive  arrangements 
which  it  was  necessary  to  make  on  the  return  of  the  British  army 
of  occupation  from  France.  On  that  occasion,  too,  I  recollected 
that  Colonel  Shaw  had  exhibited  so  nice  a  power  of  arrangement, 
and  so  ready  a  talent  of  combination,  as  greatly  to  add  to  the 
military  reputation  he  had  previously  acquired.  Aware  of  these 
high  qualities,  when  the  police  force  in  the  metropolis  was 
constituted,  the  first  person  to  whom  I  applied  to  undertake 
its  direction  and  control,  was  Colonel  Shaw.  The  regret  which 
I  felt  at  Colonel  Shaw's  declining  the  appointment  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  acceptance  of  the  same  office  by  the  gallant 
officer  who  now,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Maine,  superintends  the 
constabulary  police  force  of  the  metropolis.  It  is,  however,  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I  now  hear  from  the  noble  lord  that 
Colonel  Shaw  is  likely  to  accept  the  command  of  the  police  force 
in  Ireland.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  can  be  found  who 
will  execute  all  the  duties  of  that  important  trust  with  greater 
impartiality,  or  with  more  complete  freedom  from  all  party  feel- 
ing.— Irish  Constabulary  Bill,  February  18,  1836. 

SIR   FRANCIS   BURDETT — HIS   CONSISTENCY   DEFENDED. 

Notwithstanding  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  the  hon. 
baronet,  I  do  say  that  he  has  derived  nothing  but  credit— -(laughter) 
—nothing  but  credit— (renewed  laughter)— nothing,  I  repeat  it 
but  credit,  from  the  manly  course  of  his  proceeding.  When  you 
taunt  the  hon.  baronet  with  inconsistency,  ask  yourselves,  could 
that  inconsistency  proceed  from  any  dishonourable  or  dishonest 
cause?  What  reward  does  the  hon.  baronet  hope  for  ?  His  po- 
sition enables  him  to  look  down  upon  the  imputation  of  unworthy 
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motives.  But  inconsistency — I  do  not  admit  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  to  be  applicable  to  him.  I  have  long  been 
opposed  to  the  hon.  baronet,  but  his  position  at  this  moment  is 
that  of  many  other  individuals  of  the  highest  character,  respec- 
tability, and  intelligence,  to  whom  I  have  also  been  opposed. 
The  hon.  baronet  struggled  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  assailed 
in  violent  language  the  usurpation  of  the  peers  and  the  borough- 
mongering  system ;  but  I  never  heard  of  his  saying,  when  reform 
was  granted,  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  privileges  of  the  monarchy, 
or  of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  slightest  degree  invaded.  The 
hon.  baronet's  has  been  a  perfectly  consistent  course ;  he  it  was 
who  mainly,  by  his  efforts,  substituted  for  the  former  representa- 
tion that  system  which  now  prevails.  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
in  him,  now  that  he  has  attained  that  which  he  sought,  to  rest 
satisfied  with  his  success ;  and  when  an  encroachment  is  made 
upon  other  constituent  bodies  of  the  legislature,  to  stand  up  and 
oppose  the  attacks  that  are  made  on  the  privileges  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  peerage.  The  hon.  baronet  struggled  for  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  as  it  was  called.  He  was  among  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  successful  advocates  of  that  measure.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  entertained  a  different  opinion  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet from  that  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Dublin,  now  expresses,  when,  upon  two  occasions,  they  intrusted 
the  hon.  baronet  with  the  office  of  bringing  forward  the  Roman 
Catholic  petitions ;  and  remembering  to  have  read  those  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  the  hon.  baronet's  services  which  have 
flowed  at  various  times  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I 
own  that  I  scarcely  expected  that  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
those  Roman  Catholics  would  have  denounced  the  hon.  baronet, 
not  only  for  opinions  which  he  now  entertains,  but  on  account  of 
his  past  political  conduct ;  asserting,  that  in  his  youth,  and 
throughout  his  manhood,  he  has  done  no  good  whatever  to  the 
popular  cause — the  cause  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man is  so  strenuous  an  advocate.  We  know  that  the  hon.  baronet 
contended  for  the  complete  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
their  disabilities,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  distinctions  on  ac- 
count of  differences  in  religion ;  but  you  never  yet  heard  the 
hon.  baronet  maintain  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  that  the  securities  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  should  be  endangered.  And,  again,  having  sue 
ceeded  in  removing  those  disabilities,  and  placing  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent, it  is  real  consistency — it  is  real  conformity  with  every  prin- 
ciple which  the  hon.  baronet  has  ever  avowed — to  say,  "  Now 
that  these  disabilities  are  removed,  I  will  not,  if  I  can  prevent 
it,  endanger  the  security  of  Protestant  institutions."  And  here, 
again,  seeing  the  injustice  and  the  danger,  and  having  the  manli- 
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ness  to  perceive  it,  the  hon.  baronet  says,  he  will  make  his  stand 
here,  as  he  has  done  with  respect  to  the  peerage  and  the  Crown  ; 
he  will  make  his  stand  here,  as  he  now  does,  in  defence  of  the 
Protestant  establishments  of  the  country. — Mr.  O'Brien's  Motion 
on  Irish  Election  Petitions,  Dec.  7,  1837. 

O'CONNELL. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  has  thought  proper  to  taunt  and 
insult  me  and  my  late  colleagues.  He  has  described  the  side  of 
the  House  on  which  we  are  seated  as  the  "  Refuge  for  the  Desti- 
tute." What  right,  what  ground  has  the  hon.  member  to  apply 
to  us  such  taunts  and  insulting  expressions  ?  We  may  have 
been  driven  from  office,  and  some  among  us  may  feel  the  loss  of 
its  emoluments;  but  there  is  not  one  amongst  us  who  would 
condescend  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  wringing  a  con- 
tribution from  the  wretched  peasants  of  Ireland.  We  have  taken 
no  course  in  public  life  which  ought  to  expose  us  to  such  taunts 
and  insults.  We  have  never  acted  in  defiance  or  evasion  of  the 
laws,  and  made  that  defiance  or  evasion  turn  to  our  own  personal 
interest  and  profit.  We  have  abstained  from  offering  insults  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry;  and  there  are  circum- 
stances in  his  own  case,  of  a  personal  nature,*  which  ought  to 
have  prevented  him  from  offering  insults  to  others  as  unprovoked 
as  they  were  undeserved. — Sir  R.  Vyvyans  Motion  for  Papers 
relating  to  the  Belgic  Negotiations,  Aug.  18,  1831. 

MR.  HUME — AS  AN  ECONOMIST. 

I  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  tell  the  hon.  member  for 
Kilkenny,  (Mr.  Hume,)  that  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which 
the  lapse  of  time  has  so  completely  mellowed  an  opposition  to 
large  expenditure  as  it  has  done  in  the  hon.  gentleman's  case.  I 
do  not  know  the  cause ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  difference  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  tone  on  such  questions  now,  as  contrasted  with 
his  tone  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  is  as  great 
as  between  a  musket  primed  and  loaded  and  a  musket  without  a 
touchhole.  The  hon.  member  now 

"  Roars  like  any  nightingale." 
Ordnance  Estimates — Supply,  April  26,  1838. 

MR.  HUME— HIS  INTOLERANCE  REPROVED. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  and  useless  to  be  angry  with  any- 
thing the  hon.  member  says ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  any 
gentlemen  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  he  reproaches  them  with 
"  stultifying  the  House,"  and  being  influenced  by  the  worst 
motives,  and  so  on ;  giving  no  credit  to  them  for  honourable 
feeling,  but  rising  immediately  after  a  division  adverse  to  his  own 

*  This  is  a  reference  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  well  known  oath  to  refuse,  on 
all  occasions,  to  be  a  party  to  a  duel. 
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opinions,  and  denouncing  all  others  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. If  his  disposition  at  all  corresponded  (which  I  believe  it 
does  not)  with  the  harsh  language  he  employs, — and  if  he  were 
vested  with  despotic  power, — he  certainly  would  be  one  of  the  most 
tyrannical  of  men.  No  man  who  even  was  the  judge  of  an  inqui- 
sition, no  arbitrary  tyrant,  could  ever  display  more  intolerance 
or  bigotry,  than  does  the  hon.  gentleman  towards  his  political 
opponents.  I  submit  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  when  others 
differ  from  him,  it  would  be  more  charitable  and  tolerant  to  give 
to  all  equal  credit  for  good  and  honourable  motives,  and  to  avoid 
acting  on  the  principle  which  is  the  essence  of  all  bigotry — that 
you  must  necessarily  be  right,  and  everybody  else  wrong. — Not- 
tingham Election  Writ,  July  29,  1842. 

COBBETT — HIS  VANITY  REPROVED. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  began  by  claiming  peculiar  at- 
tention for  himself,  on  account  of  his  profound  study  of  the  whole 
subject  of  currency,  and  because  no  man  ever  made  a  speech 
upon  it  containing  right  principles,  which  was  not  borrowed  from 
him.  "  The  noble  lord,"  he  says,  "  made  a  good  speech  ;  but 
then,  it  was  all  copied  from  me."  I  think  I  may  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  he  need  not  entertain  any  fears  of  plagiarism, 
in  respect  to  the  speeches  which  he  delivers  in  this  House.  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  him  on  any  occasion,  for  which  he  may 
not  reckon  on  a  copyright  which  will  never  be  infringed. — Mr. 
AttwoocTs  Motion  on  the  Currency,  April  23,  1833. 

COBBETT'S  ATTACK.* 

It  is  on  public  grounds  that  the  hon.  member  assails  me.  The 
hon.  member  has  not  the  same  motives  for  attacking  me  which  he 

*  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  1833,  Mr.  Cobbett  gave  notice 
that  he  should  move  a  resolution  to  address  the  King,  praying  his-Majesty  to 
remove  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the'privy  council.  After  keeping  this  motion 
suspended  over  the  right  hon.  baronet's  head  for  upwards  of  two  months, 
Cobbett  at  length  opened  his  budget  of  charges.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
his  complaint  was,  that  all  the  distress  in  the  country  had  been  produced  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet's  Currency  Bill  of  1819  ;  which  was  so  great  a  wrong 
to  the  people,  that  the  author  of  it  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  public  coun- 
cils. The  resolution  to  this  effect,  set  forth  in  what  the  speaker  declared 
to  be  "  not  a  motion  for  the  sanction  of  the  House,  but  a  political  pamphlet 
which  it  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  place  upon  the  Journals,"  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Cobbett's  friend,  pupil,  and  protege,  Mr.  John  Fielden.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  replied  at  very  great  length  to  the  arguments  of  both ;  but 
in  so  doing  he  dealt  unsparingly  with  Cobbett's  conduct,  and  showed,  as  in 
the  above  extract,  that  his  only  object  was  to  frighten  the  gentry  of  England 
into  submission  to  an  infamous  dictatorship.  When  both  parties  had  been 
heard,  Cobbett  rose  to  reply  ;  but  such  was  the  indignation  expressed  from 
all  parts  of  the  House  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  after  a  few  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  sat  down  without  speaking.  At  the  same 
moment  Sir  Robert  Peel,  declining  to  vote  on  a  personal  motion,  left  the 
House,  amid  loud  cheers  from  all  quarters  ;  and  the  division  only  found  four 
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has  had  for  attacking  others.  I  have  never  lent  the  hon.  mem- 
ber my  confidence; — from  me,  the  hon.  member  has  never 
received  any  obligation.  His  object  in  assailing  me  is,  doubtless, 
to  strike  terror  by  the  threat  of  his  denunciations, — to  discourage 
opposition  from  the  fear  of  being  signalised  as  a  victim.  But  I 
tell  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that  their  best  security  is  in  boldly 
facing  and  defying  such  insidious  efforts.  God  forbid  that  the  hon. 
member's  speculations  on  the  prospect  of  public  confusion  should 
be  realized.  I  labour  under  no  anxiety  that  they  will.  I  feel 
confident,  that  whatever  may  be  the  political  differences  that  divide 
public  men,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and 
property  will  unite  in  their  defence  to  put  down  such  attempts. 
Not  only  would  it  be  the  bitterest  calamity,  but  a  calamity  em- 
bittered by  the  greatest  disgrace,  to  live  under  such  an  ignoble 
tyranny  as  he  would  impose. 

"  Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  be  ; 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea  ; 
Come,  rather,  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down ; 
Come  God's  sword,  rather  than  our  own. 
Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 
Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 
We  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept ; — we  never  blushed  before." 

Blush  indeed  we  shall,  if  we  submit  to  this  base  and  vulgar  domi- 
nation ;  and  I  for  one,  believing  as  I  do,  that  I  have  been  selected 
as  an  object  of  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  resistance 
to  the  insidious  efforts  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  daily  making 
to  weaken  the  foundations  of  property  and  the  authority  of  the 
law — I  will,  at  least,  preserve  myself  from  the  reproach  of  having 
furthered  the  objects  he  has  in  view,  by  any  symptom  of  intimi- 
dation or  submission. — Reply  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  Charge,  May 
16,  1833. 

members  besides  the  tellers  to  support  Cobbett's  resolutions,  while  298  voted 
against  them.  The  four  who  thus  distinguished  themselves  were  Messrs.  Att- 
wood,  of  Birmingham,  and  three  Irish  members,  John  O'Connell,  James  Roe 
(Cashel),  and  Patrick  Leader;  the  last  of  whom  publicly  declared  that  he 
supported  the  resolution  only  because  he  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  had  caused  all  the  distress.  After  the  division  Lord 
Althorp  rose,  and  moved,  that  the  whole  of  the  minutes  relating  to  the  re- 
solution should  be  expunged  from  the  Journals  of  the  House.  He  had,  he 
said,  never  heard  a  personal  attack  within  those  walls,  made  on  such  grounds, 
or  supported  by  such  evidence.  The  House  immediately  divided,  295  voting 
for  the  motion,  and  four  against  it— Feargus  O'Connor  taking  the  place 
occupied  in  the  previous  division  by  John  O'Connell,  who,  seemingly  ashamed 
of  his  previous  vote,  had  immediately  after  left  the  House.  Thus  did  Sir 
Robert  Peel  obtain  a  great — an  almost  unprecedented  parliamentary  triumph  ; 
and  thus  did  Cobbett  receive  a  blow  which  went  far  to  realize  a  previous  pre- 
diction of  the  party  he  assailed,  that  such  a  man,  if  he  once  came  within 
those  walls,  would  soon  be  made  to  find  his  proper  level. 
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CORN  LAWS. 

Alterations  in  the  Corn  Laws — Effects  on  Agriculture — Effects  on  Manu- 
factures— Corn  and  Currency — Supply — Prices — Flour  and  Bread. 

APPROVAL    OF   MR.    CANNING'S   CHANGES. 

If  any  blame  is  due  to  the  administration  for  precipitation  in 
altering  the  commercial  policy  and  the  corn  laws  of  the  country, 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  full  share  of  it.  The  measures  adverted 
to,  all  meet  with  my  concurrence ;  and  in  case  my  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  been  prevented  from 
attending  the  House  by  indisposition,  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  submit  them  to  its  consideration, — not  in  the  mere  dry  discharge 
of  my  official  duties,  but  with  the  most  cordial  and  zealous  desire 
to  support  them. — Mr.  Canning's  Resolutions,  March  8,  1827. 

MR.  CANNING'S  CHANGES  NOT  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  HOME  GROWER. 

The  demand  for  corn  must  necessarily  raise  the  price ;  and 
therefore  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose,  that  because  corn  is  at  this 
moment,  or  any  other  moment,  at  a  certain  price  in  Dantzic,  that 
price  would  not  be  raised  by  the  increased  demand  of  this 
country.  Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at  the  average  price  of  grain 
at  Dantzic  and  Mark  Lane  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1770  to 
1795,  and  the  difference  will  be  found  to  be  about  20s.  When, 
therefore,  to  the  price  of  the  foreign  article,  the  expense  of  freight, 
the  profits  of  the  importer,  and,  above  all,  the  duty  imposed  by 
these  resolutions  are  added,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  who 
fully  considers  the  subject  can  suppose  that  the  proposition  of  my 
right  lion,  friend  is  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  British 
grower.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  it  will ;  and  if  I  con- 
ceive^ that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  an  injurious  effect,  I 
woulid  be  the  last  man  to  support  such  a  change. — Ibid. 

CONCURRENCE    IN   THE    DUKE    OF   WELLINGTON'S   SCALE. 

I  do  not  give  my  assent  to  these  resolutions  because  they  are 
a  concession  to  unfounded  apprehensions  or  prejudice,  but  be- 
cause I  conceive  them  to  be  founded  in  wisdom  and  justice.  I 
think  them  an  equitable  adjustment  of  this  question.  They  ap- 
pear to  me  a  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement  as  regards  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  certainly  they 
afford  a  just  and  proper  protection  to  the  agricultural  classes.  I 
know  of  no  measure  more  likely  to  engage  a  general  approval. 
No  system  that  I  am  aware  of,  would  be  so  well  calculated  to 
prevent  the  prejudicial  changes  to  which  the  country  has  been 
subject,  and  to  fix  a  permanent  state  of  things. — Government 
Propositions,  March  31,  1828. 

TOTAL   REPEAL. 

The  principle  of  total  repeal,  I  perfectly  understand.     It  is 
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certainly  a  magnificent  scheme  for  introducing,  in  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  that  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  this  great  empire  within  its  own  boundaries.  I 
doubt  the  possibility  of  applying  the  principle  to  the  external 
commerce  of  this  country,  in  a  state  of  society  so  artificial,  with 
relations  so  complicated,  and  with  such  enormous  interests  at 
stake,  which  have  grown  up  under  another  principle,  however 
defective  it  may  be — namely,  the  principle  of  protection  in  certain 
cases.  If  the  principle  now  contended  for  is  good  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trade  in  corn,  it  is  good  for  the  trade  in  many  other 
articles.  If  good  as  affecting  corn,  it  is  clearly  good  as  affecting 
labour.  Upon  this  principle  there  ought  to  be  no  navigation 
laws, — every  merchant  ought  to  allowed  to  procure  labour  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  preference 
for  the  British  seaman.  But  the  legislature  controls  that  prin- 
ciple, just  in  the  abstract,  by  a  reference  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  this  country  in  case  of  danger.  It  is 
found  beneficial  to  encourage  our  own  marine,  and  to  endeavour 
to  secure  the  maritime  eminence  of  this  country  by  giving  a  pro- 
tection to  its  marine.  Therefore,  in  this  instance,  the  legislature 
corrected  the  principle,  however  good  it  may  be  in  the  abstract, 
by  giving  a  preference  to  the  seamen  of  this  country.  Besides, 
if  the  principle  is  to  be  applied  generally,  the  whole  colonial  sys- 
tem must  be  altered.  Foreign  sugar  must  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  home  market  on  terms  equally  favourable  with  the 
sugar  of  our  own  colonies.  The  timber  duties  must  of  course  be 
got  rid  of.  Every  protecting  duty  on  manufactures  must  be 
abolished,  precisely  on  the  same  principle  on  which  it  is  argued 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  protecting  duty  for  corn ;  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  if  the  principle  is  good  in  the  case  of  corn — if  you 
may  not  take  an  insurance  against  the  caprice  or  hostility  of 
foreign  countries  in  times  of  war,  and  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  by  encouraging  the  home  producer  ;  neither  must  you 
seek  to  secure  the  pre-eminence  of  the  marine  of  the  country,  by 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  labour  of  British  seamen, — neither 
must  you  give  a  preference  to  the  productions  of  your  own  colo- 
nies, or  afford  protection  to  your  own  manufactures.  Theoreti- 
cally and  in  the  abstract,  this  magnificent  plan  may  be  correct ; 
but  when  I  look  to  the  practice,  to  the  great  interests  which  have 
grown  up  under  another  system — when  I  find  that  whatever 
theoretical  objections  may  apply  to  that  system,  still  great  and 
complicated  interests  have  grown  up  under  it,  which  probably 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  immense  peril — when  I,  besides, 
bear  in  mind,  that  defective  as  that  system  may  be,  yet  under  it 
this  country,  considering  its  population,  has  acquired  the  greatest 
colonial  empire,  the  greatest  Indian  empire,  the  greatest  influence 
which  any  country  ever  possessed — when  I  consider,  also,  that 
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under  this  system,  I  will  not  say  in  consequence  of  it,  for  that 
may  be  denied  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  but  simultaneously 
with  it  we  present  this  spectacle  to  the  world — a  country 
limited  in  extent  and  population,  yet  carrying  on  a  greater  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprise  than  any  other  country 
ever  exhibited, — when  I  consider  all  these  things,  I  will  not  go  to 
the  length  of  the  prime  minister,  who  said  that  he  who  enter- 
tains the  notion  of  upsetting  this  system,  "  proposes  the  mad- 
dest thing  he  ever  heard  of;"  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  will 
not  consent  to  put  to  hazard  those  enormous  interests,  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  an  untried  principle  for  one  which 
may  be  theoretically  defective,  but  under  which  practically  our 
power  and  greatness  have  been  established ;  fearing  that  the  em- 
barrassment, the  confusion  and  distress  which  thereby  may  arise, 
will  greatly  countervail  and  outweigh  any  advantage  which  can  be 
anticipated  from  establishing  at  the  expense  of  what  is  practically 
good  that  which  may  be  theoretically  correct. — Mr.  Villiers's 
Motion  on  the  Corn  Laws,  April  3,  1840. 

TOTAL   REPEAL — EXAGGERATIONS    OF   ITS    BENEFITS. 

I  am  content  to  argue  the  question  upon  your  own  positions 
and  your  own  statement  of  facts.  The  agriculturists,  you  say, 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  from  foreign  imports.  The  Baltic 
is  almost  the  only  source  of  supply.  The  total  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  which  can  be  imported  with  a  free  trade  in  corn,  will  not 
exceed  1,000,000  quarters,  and  the  price  per  quarter  will  be  455 
Why,  if  this  be  so,  what  shameful  exaggerations  must  there  have 
been  of  the  pressure  and  evil  of  the  present  Corn-laws  ?  How  per- 
fectly baseless  must  be  the  anticipation  that  there  will  be  a 
boundless  demand  for  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  foreign 
corn,  if  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed  ?  Within  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years  we  have  actually  imported  from  foreign  countries  not 
less  on  an  average  than  750,000  quarters  of  wheat  per  annum ; 
and  is  it  credible  that  the  regular  future  demand  for  1,000,000 
quarters,  that  is,  250,000  quarters  in  addition  to  the  past  supply, 
will  produce  these  enormous  benefits  ?  Will  it  again  be  gravely 
maintained  that  the  Corn-laws  impose  a  tax  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  on  the  people  of  this  country,  when  all  we  are  to  hope  for 
from  repeal  is  an  addition  of  250,000  quarters  to  our  imports  of 
foreign  wheat ;  the  sole  difference  consisting  in  a  regular,  instead 
of  a  casual  and  occasional,  demand,  for  this  supply?  Is  this  to 
raise  the  prices  on  the  Continent  to  the  level  of  the  prices  at  home  ? 
Is  this  to  make  a  total  revolution  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  Continent,  and  to  restore  our  pre-eminence  bytthe  destruc- 
tion of  foreign  competition  ?  Is  the  import  of  a  little  more  wheat 
from  the  Baltic  to  impede  the  progress  in  manufactures  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland, — not  one  of  which  countries,  we  are 
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told,  is  to  increase  their  demand  for  our  commodities  by  the  ex- 
port of  corn  ?  If  Saxony  can  really  undersell  us  in  hosiery  by  25 
per  cent.,  will  so  slight  a  cause  restore  the  balance?  What  in- 
fluenoe  will  the  additional  import  of  Baltic  wheat  have  on  the 
United  States,  our  most  formidable  competitor,  so  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  is  concerned  ?  The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  since  the  year 
1826,  has  been  estimated  at — 

In  France       .         .         .         .         40  per  cent. 

In  Europe  (exclusive  of  France)     100         ,, 

In  the  United  States       .         .       160         „ 

In  Great  Britain     .         .         .129 

Can  it,  then,  be  believed,  looking  at  the  present  extent  of  our 
dealings  in  raw  produce  with  the  United  States,  that  the  import 
of  a  small  additional  quantity  of  corn  will  sensibly  affect  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  countries  in  respect  to  home  manu- 
facture?—Mr.  Villierss  Motion,  March  15,  1839. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    A   FIXED    DUTY.* 

I  object  entirely  to  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty.  In  times  of 
scarcity,  or  when  corn  is  so  high  as  to  afford  a  remunerating 
price  to  the  farmer,  the  duty  cannot  be  levied.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  that  the  causes  which  produce  a  sufficient  har- 
vest in  this  country  do  not  have  an  exclusive  operation.  Mr. 
Burke  observed,  that  there  were  cycles  of  years  of  prosperity  and 
of  adversity.  The  principle  may,  perhaps,  be  fanciful ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  countries  which  produce  corn  generally  lie  within 
two  degrees  of  the  same  latitude,  and  are,  therefore,  affected  by 
similar  variations  or  states  of  the  seasons.  I  allude  to  Poland, 
Germany,  and  Ireland,  those  countries  from  which  the  ordinary 
supplies  are  derived.  Neither  free  trade,  nor  any  thing  within 
my  contemplation,  can  prevent  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  same  causes  acting  generally  upon  the  countries  from  which 
the  supplies  of  corn  are  drawn.  By  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
government,  corn  is  admitted  at  725.  free  of  duty ;  by  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  (Mr.  Hume,)  the  duty 
at  72s.  would  be  10s.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  great 
chance  of  corn  rising  to  72s. ;  but  were  it  to  approximate  to  that 
price,  the  evil  of  a  permanent  duty  would  then  be  felt  in  its  full 
force.  I  equally  object  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  I  think  that 
the  only  sound  principle  is  to  have  a  duty  varying  with  the  price. 
What  that  duty  ought  to  be,  I  will  not  at  present  discuss.  It 
has,  indeed,  already  been  settled  by  a  vote  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  scale  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers. — Committee 
on  Corn  Laws,  April  29,  1828. 

*  This  opinion  was  expressed  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Hume's  to  substitute  a 
fixed  duty  or  the  scale  proposed  by.'the  government.  Mr.  Hume  only  found 
twenty-seven  supporters,  of  whom  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  was  one. 
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STEADY    PRICES    NOT    INSURED    BY    LOW    FIXED    DUTIES—  EXEMPLIFIED 
IN    THE    CASE    OF    THE    WOOL    DUTIES. 

From  1819  to  the  end  of  1824,  there  was  a  duty  of  6d.  per  Ib. 
on  wool.  From  the  10th  of  December,  1824,  foreign  wool  has 
been  importable  without  restriction,  at  a  duty  of  Id.  per  Ib.  Has 
the  removal  of  protection  increased  the  steadiness  of  price  ?  Just 
the  reverse.  I  quote  the  following  list  of  prices  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ellman,*  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  wool  —  being  the  prices  at  which  he  disposed  of  his  own  wool, 
the  best  Southdowns,  in  a  succession  of  years,  before  and  after 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  from  6d.  to  Id.  per  Ib. 
Prices  of  Southdown  Wool. 


.    d. 

In 

1819 

6  per  Ib. 

1820 

6 

tt 

1821 

6 

if 

1822 

6 

D 

1823 

6 

»» 

1824 

6 

M 

Duty 

onforeign  wool  being  Gd. 

per  Ib. 

d. 

0     perlb. 

0 

9 


In  1825        1 

1826  1 

1827  0 

1828  0  9 

1829  0  9 
1831        1  3 
1833        2  0 

1837  1  3 

1838  1  10 

Duty  on  foreign  wool  being  Id.  per  Ib. 
Now,  during  the  period  above  mentioned,  the  import  of  foreign 
wool  has  increased  from  4  to  5  millions  to  nearly  40  millions 
of  pounds,  the  sources  of  our  supply  have  been  greatly  extended, 
trade  has  been  perfectly  free,  duties  almost  nominal,  and  yet  the 
price  of  wool  in  the  home  market,  which  was  steady  under  the 
restrictive  system,  has  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation 
since  its  abandonment.  If  the  argument  from  wool  be  at  all 
applicable  to  corn  —  if  the  same  result  may  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  corn  that  has  actually  followed  in  the  case  of  wool  —  what 
will  be  the  consequence  from  a  low  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn  ? 
Corn  will  be  dearer  in  the  home  market,  and  the  prices  more 
unsteady.  Is  this  the  promised  benefit  to  manufacturers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  agriculturists  on  the  other  ?  A  fixed  duty  on  foreign 
corn  will  give  you  dearer  bread  and  more  unsteady  prices.  —  Mr. 
Villiers's  Motion,  March  15,  1839. 

A   FIXED   DUTY   FURTHER   CONSIDERED. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  says,  that  he 
prefers  a  fixed  duty  to  a  sliding  scale  ;  and  on  being  asked  to 
state  the  amount  he  would  prefer,  he  said  he  thought  7s.  or  8s. 
per  quarter  would  be  the  amount  of  duty  he  should  recommend  ; 
and  then,  being  aware  of  the  objection  to  a  fixed  duty,  that  when 
the  price  of  corn  becomes  inconveniently  high,  it  may  be  difficult 
for  a  weak  or  even  for  a  strong  government  to  maintain  such  duty, 

*  Mr.  Ellman,  of  Sussex,  is  one  of  the  largest  sheep-feeders  in  England. 
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he  proposes,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  to  admit  corn 
free,  when  the  price  becomes  as  high  as  70s.  per  quarter.  Let  me 
here  observe  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  his  proposition 
would  hardly  remove  any  one  of  the  objections  which  are 
taken  to  the  present  system.  Would  it  tend  to  promote  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question  ?  Not  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers),  for  the  whole  of  his 
speech  went  to  show  that  the  landed  interest  is  entitled  to  no 
protection  whatever; — that  so  far  from  bearing  any  exclusive  taxes, 
they  are  exempt  from  some  particular  burdens;  and  that  with  no 
shadow  of  justice  can  any  duty,  fixed  or  variable,  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  All  the  arguments  which  apply 
to  protecting  corn  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  rents  of  land- 
lords, would  apply  equally  to  a  fixed  as  to  a  variable  duty.  All 
the  bad  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  all  the  argu- 
ments about  the  impolicy  and  injustice,  the  unchristian  and  irre- 
ligious principle  of  taxing  "  the  staff  of  life,"  will  apply  to  a 
fixed  equally  with  a  variable  duty.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  will 
apply  with  increased  force,  when  you  come  to  look  at  what  has 
been  for  many  years  past  the  average  amount  of  duty  levied  on 
corn  imported  under  the  existing  scale.  Since  the  Corn-laws 
have  been  in  operation,  the  average  amount  of  duty  levied  has 
not  exceeded  5s.  5d.  per  quarter.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  there  are  not  great  objections  to  the  sliding  scale;  but  as 
to  the  amount  of  duty  payable  under  the  present  system,  there 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  very  much  less  than  that 
which  any  one  who  advocates  a  fixed  duty  ever  thinks  of  pro- 
posing. Under  the  existing  system,  the  duty  charged  only 
amounts  to  5s.  5d.  per  quarter,  and  it  would  be  no  satisfaction 
to  tell  the  people  that  that  duty  of  5s.  5d.  was  to  be  changed  for 
one  of  8s.  .  .  .  I  beg  also  to  remind  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  independently  of  failing  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  whatever,  he  has  not  an- 
swered any  one  of  their  objections  of  detail.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  proposes  to  retain  the  whole  system  of  averages. 
Surely  that  can  be  anything  but  satisfactory  to  those  who 
demand  free  trade.  Is  that  free  trade,  or  any  thing  like  it?  His 
whole  system  is  one  of  averages — for  how  otherwise  can  he  as- 
certain his  price  of  70s.  at  which  his  duty  is  to  cease  ?  Then  let 
the  House  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  would  meet  the 
arguments  of  those  who  urge  the  probable  effect  upon  prices  con- 
sequent on  a  deficient  harvest,  and  that  introduction  of  bad  corn 
into  the  market  which  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  it. 
Next,  let  the  House  observe  the  probable  effect  of  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  price  of  corn  to  the  maximum  amount  at  which  duty 
is  to  be  taken.  What  precautions  will  be  adopted  against  the 
tricks  and  devices  confessedly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  ope- 
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rating  on  the  averages.     Supposing  the  price  69s.  6d.— the  duty 
would  be  payable  ; — but  increase  the  price  by  a  single  shilling, 
and  foreign  corn  would  be  imported  duty  free.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  temptation  to  practise  on  the 
averages  than  such  a  state  of  things  would  present.     It  would 
offer  immense  inducements  to  adopt  expedients  of  all  sorts  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  price  of  corn  to  turn  70s.,  that  the  market 
might  be  at  once  inundated  with  foreign  produce.     In  such  a 
case,  too,  how  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  provide  for  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  American  merchant  will  have  to  con- 
tend in  meeting  his  rival  in  the  ports  of  Holland  ?    The  Ame- 
rican who  thinks  of  exporting  corn  to  this  country,  hearing  that 
the  price  is  70s.,  may  suppose  himself  safe  in  sending  a  cargo, 
relying  on  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  opening  of 
the  ports.     But  before  his  corn  can  have  time  to  arrive  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  the  price  may  lower  to  69s. ; — during 
the  transit  across  the  Atlantic,  parties  in  the  habit  of  practising 
on  the  averages  may  have  managed  to  effect  a  reduction ;  and  so 
the  object  which  the  American  speculator  proposes  to  himself 
will  be  utterly  defeated,  and  he  will  find  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  a  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter  upon  that  wheat  which  he 
had  hoped  to  have  imported  into  England  duty  free.     I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  overcome 
these  objections.      What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  scheme? 
In  times  of  great  abundance — of  unexampled,  I  may  say  of  ex- 
cessive and  superabundant,  supply — corn  would  be  poured  into 
this  country  from  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from 
those  of  America,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  grower, — in 
times  of  scarcity,  the  duty  still  remaining  would  be  described 
as  a  "  tyrannical  impost  on  the  staff  of  life;"  and,  as  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  it  must  be  soon  practically  removed — and  if  re- 
moved, I  profess  myself  unable  to  see  how  it  can  be  re-imposed. — 
Mr.  Villiers's  Motion,  April  3,  1840. 

A   FIXED    DUTY — NOT   TENABLE. 

You  promise  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  for  the  present 
fluctuating  one.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  a  fixed  duty  will  give 
no  effectual  protection  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  or  of  many 
parts  of  this  country.  What  the  effect  of  it  may  be,  is  certainly 
doubtful ; — I  believe  it  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences. I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  paralyse  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  by  a  fixed  duty  of  Is.  a  bushel  upon  corn, 
without  seriously  affecting  other  interests  connected  with  agri- 
culture. But  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  course  which  you  have 
taken,  the  mode  in  which  you  have  conducted  this  question,  and 
the  excitements  to  agitation  which  have  been  incurred  through  that 
mode  of  its  introduction,  will  make  it,  when  the  time  of  difficulty 
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shall  come,  impossible  for  you  to  resist  the  application  of  the 
same  appeal,  and  to  maintain  that  duty  which  you  now  state  to 
be  fixed  and  immutable.— Sir  R.  Peel's  Motion  of  Want  of 
Confidence  in  the  Ministry,  June  4,  1841. 

A    FIXED    DUTY    NOT    A    SUFFICIENT    AGRICULTURAL    PROTECTION. 

I  must  here  repeat  the  opinion  which  I  have  declared  here  be- 
fore, and  also  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  cannot  consent  to 
substitute  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  on  foreign  corn,  for  the 
present  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  duties.  I  prefer  the 
principle  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  to  such  an 
amount  of  fixed  duty.  And  when  I  look  at  the  burdens  the  land 
is  subject  to  in  this  country,  I  do  not  consider  the  fixed  duty  of 
85.  a  quarter  on  corn  from  Poland  and  Prussia  and  Russia,  where 
no  such  burdens  exist,  a  sufficient  protection  for  it.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  certainly  a  very  tempting  thing  in  theory  to  buy  your  corn 
at  the  cheapest  market.  But,  gentlemen,  before  you  adopt  that 
theory  in  practice,  you  must,  as  a  matter  of  common  justice, 
compare  the  burdens  on  the  land  in  other  countries  with  the  bur- 
dens on  the  land  in  this  country.  The  land  in  this  country  is  most 
heavily  burdened  ;  you  cannot  conceal  that.  Look  at  the  amount 
of  the  poor's  rate  as  levied  on  land,  as  compared  with  that  levied 
on  the  productive  means  of  manufacturing  industry.  Who  pay 
the  highway  rates  ?  Who  pay  the  church  rates  ?  Who  pay  the 
poor's  rate  ?  Who  pay  the  tithes  ?  I  say  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether, but  chiefly,  the  landed  occupiers  of  this  country.  And, 
gentlemen,  if  corn  be  the  product  of  other  land  not  subject  to 
these  burdens,  it  surely  would  not  be  just  to  the  land  of  this 
country,  which  bears  them  all,  to  admit  it  at  a  low  duty.  The 
duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  is  proposed  by  the  government ;  if  this 
proposition  be  adopted,  I  foresee  this  will  be  the  certain  result. 
You  will  have  a  redundancy  of  foreign  corn  when  you  are  not  in 
want  of  it — when  your  own  harvests  are  profitable  and  abundant ; 
but  when  the  time  of  scarcity  shall  arrive,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  levy  the  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  on  foreign  corn.  Gen- 
tlemen, what  provision,  I  ask  you,  is  to  be  made  for  that  contin- 
gency ?  If  corn  be  at  70s.  or  80s.  a  quarter,  will  it  be  possible 
to  levy  the  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter?  By  whom  is  it  to  be 
taken  off?  and  when  ?  Once  off,  by  whom  is  it  to  be  laid  on 
again  ?— Speech  on  the  Tamworth  Hustings,  June  28,  1841. 

A   FIXED   DUTY— ITS   EFFECTS   IN   TIMES    OF    SCARCITY. 

But  if  high  prices  occur,  will  you  maintain  your  fixed  duty  ? 
If  you  impose  your  fixed  duty  of  8s.  or  10s.,  and  if  you  do  not 
authorise  some  relaxation  in  periods  of  scarcity,  then,  supposing 
prices  to  rise  to  80s.  or  90s.,  I  say,  that  no  government,  in  such  a 
case,  could  undertake  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duty.  If 
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that  be  admitted,  then  you  must  make  some  provision  for  a  relax- 
ation of  the  duty ;  but  if  you  intrust  this  power  to  the  executive 
government,  you  introduce  uncertainty  into  the  system  ;  you  in- 
troduce a  power  difficult  to  exercise  and  liable  to  abuse ;  and  you 
destroy  altogether  the  grounds  for  looking  forward  to  permanence 
of  mercantile  arrangements,  which  is  the  great  secret  of  commer- 
cial success. —  Corn  Laws,  Ministerial  Plan,  February  9, 1842. 

A   FIXED   DUTY — ITS   EFFECTS   IN   TIMES   OF    ABUNDANCE. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  great  authority,  that  favour- 
able and  unfavourable  seasons  return  in  certain  cycles ;  that  a 
year  of  abundance  does  not  follow  a  year  of  scarcity,  but  that 
you  will  find  five  or  six  years  of  the  one  followed  by  five  or  six 
years  of  the  other.  Now  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty  will  be  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  admit  foreign  corn  to  our 
markets, — the  produce  of  a  favourable  harvest  on  the  Continent 
generally  corresponding  with  that  of  a  favourable  harvest  here. 
The  great  producing  countries  are  within  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  are  affected  by  the  same  causes ;  and  you  will  gene- 
rally find  that  an  abundant  harvest  here  has  been  contempo- 
raneous with  an  abundant  harvest  in  most  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Now,  whenever  there  is  an  abundant  harvest,  a  slight 
addition  to  the  amount  of  corn  brought  into  the  market  produces 
a  difference  in  the  price  very  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of 
such  addition. — Ibid. 

THE    SLIDING   SCALE   TO    BE   MAINTAINED. 

I  am  asked,  Sir,  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  at  the  bar  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  Why  do  I  resist  it  ?  Upon  the 
narrow  ground  of  there  being  no  direct  precedent  ?  Upon  the 
ground  merely  that  the  inquiry  would  consume  the  time  of  the 
House  ?  No,  I  do  not  resist  it  upon  any  of  these  grounds.  I  re- 
sist it  from  the  strong  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  the  present 
system  of  Corn-laws  ought  to  be  maintained — and  because  you 
have  hitherto  brought  forward  no  plausible  arguments  to  change 
my  views. — Mr.  Villiers's  Motion  to  hear  Evidence  at  the  Bar 
on  the  Corn  Question,  Feb.  19,  1839. 

THE    SLIDING    SCALE — NON-ADHERENCE   TO    ITS    DETAILS. 

I  conceive  nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  declare  for  or  against 
a  particular  set  of  details.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  objec- 
tionable than  to  say,  that  the  present  Corn-law,  in  all  its  details, 
is  a  system  actually  perfect.  Such  a  declaration  would,  I  con- 
sider, be  utterly  unworthy  of  me  to  make,  or  of  this  House  to 
hear. — Mr.  Villiers's  Motion,  April  3,  1840. 

I  should  like  to  know  who  has  stood  forward  more  than  I  have 
done  in  defence  of  the  existing  Corn-laws.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  any  man,  looking  at  these  debates,  can  really  have  a 
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doubt  that  my  desire  is  to  maintain  a  just  and  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  agricultural  interest?  Have  I  not  contended  for  this, 
while  I  admitted,  and  I  always  will  admit,  that  there  may  be  some 
details  of  the  present  law  which  require  alteration. — Sir  R.  Peel's 
Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  the  Ministry,  June  I,  1841. 

I  now  approach  the  more  important  and  exciting  question  of  the 
Corn-laws.  In  order  that  I  may  make  no  mistake,  allow  me  to  refer 
to  the  expressions  which  I  made  use  of  on  this  point  before  the  dis- 
solution. I  said,  that  on  consideration  I  had  formed  an  opinion, 
which  no  intervening  consideration  had  induced  me  to  alter,  that 
the  principle  of  a  graduated  scale  was  preferable  to  a  fixed  and 
irrevocable  duty  ;  but  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now, — in  doing  so  I 
repeat  the  language  which  I  held  in  1839, — that  I  will  not  bind 
myself  to  the  details  of  the  existing  law,  but  will  reserve  to 
myself  the  unfettered  discretion  of  considering  and  amending 
that  law.  I  hold  the  same  language  now ;  and  if  you  ask  me 
whether  I  bind  myself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law  in  its 
details,  or  if  you  say  that  that  is  the  condition  on  which  the  agri- 
cultural interest  gave  me  their  support,  I  say  that  on  that  con- 
dition I  will  not  accept  their  support.  (Ironical  cheers.)  Hon. 
gentlemen  cheer,  but  am  I  not  maintaining  precisely  what  I  said 
before  ?— Debate  on  the  Address,  Aug.  27,  1841. 

THE    SLIDING   SCALE    PRODUCTIVE   OF   SPECULATION. 

Whether  you  have  a  fixed  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  prevent  speculation.  That  applies  to  all  articles, 
whether  admitted  duty  free  or  at  a  fixed  duty,  namely,  that  if 
parties  foresee  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  rise  in  price,  they 
will  withhold  their  corn  from  the  markets  for  the  purpose  of  reali- 
sing greater  profit.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  a  varying 
rate  of  duty  has  a  tendency  to  increase  speculation.  Under  all 
times  and  circumstances,  there  must  be  a  disposition  arising  from 
a  probability  of  a  rise  in  price  to  keep  back  the  article  from  the 
market. — Mr.  Bannerman's  Motion  to  give  the  Privy  Council 
a  Power  to  reduce  the  Duties,  July  7,  1842. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  ALTERATIONS — GENERAL  OBJECTS  OF  THE  CHANGE. 

Our  scale,  Sir,  has  been  devised  with  a  sincere  desire  to  afford 
to  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  interest  every  protection  which 
they  can  legitimately  expect.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  been 
devised  for  the  purpose,  when  foreign  corn  shall  be  required,  of 
facilitating,  as  far  as  possible,  commercial  interests  with  respect  to 
corn  ;  and  subjecting  the  dealing  in  corn,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  the  principle  on  which  the  duties  are  to  be  levied, 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  ordinary  commerce. —  Corn  Laws, 
Ministerial  Plan,  Feb.  9,  1842. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES   UNDER   WHICH   THE    CHANGE   WAS   PROPOSED. 

Sir,  this  is  not  altogether  an  unfortunate  period,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  such  amount  of  foreign  corn  available  to  the  supply  of  this 
country  as  need  excite  the  alarm  of  those  who  dread  an  excess ; 
and  in  the  next,  there  has  been,  during  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  separation  of  parliament,  concurrently  with 
great  commercial  distress,  as  much  of  moderation,  of  calm,  and 
of  disposition  to  view  with  moderation  and  calmness  a  proposal 
for  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  as  could  possibly  have  been 
anticipated.  There  may  have  been  excitement — there  may  have 
been  attempts  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people — but  this  I 
must  say,  that  the  general  demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  that  portion  of  them 
who  have  been  most  exposed  to  suffering  on  account  of  commer- 
cial distress,  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  utmost 
sympathy  and  respect.  There  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  the  shape 
of  violence  interposed  to  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  open  for  legislation  at  the  present 
moment. — Ibid. 

THE    NEW   SCALE   EXAMINED. 

Let  us  compare  my  scale  with  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning. 
What  was  Mr.  Canning's  scale  ?  He  proposed  that  when  wheat 
was  64s.,  the  duty  should  be  12s. ;  I  fix  the  duty  at  85.  I  pro- 
pose that  when  wheat  is  65s.,  the  duty  should  be  7s. ;  Mr.  Can- 
ning fixed  it  at  10s.  "When  wheat  is  66s.,  I  propose  a  duty  of 
6s.  ;  Mr.  Canning  proposed  to  impose  a  duty  of  8s.  Now  take 
the  fixed  duty  scheme  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell).  Compare 
the  high  prices  under  his  proposal  with  the  high  prices  under  my 
scale  of  duties,  and  I  am  sure  all  reasonable  persons  will  form  the 
conclusion,  that  my  proposal  is  much  more  advantageous  for  the 
consumer.  From  64s.  to  72s.  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  levy  a 
duty  of  8s.  According  to  my  scale  the  duty  at  70s.  will  be  only 
4s.,  whilst  at  73s.  it  will  be  merely  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  the 
noble  lord's  duty  being  8s. ,  unless  he  reduces  his  scale  by  the  sud- 
den diminution  he  spoke  of  the  other  night.  Why,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  the  two  propositions,  mine 
is  infinitely  the  more  advantageous  to  the  consumer. — Ibid. 

THE    SYSTEM    OF    AVERAGES    RETAINED. 

The  retention  of  the  principle  of  a  sliding  scale  necessarily 
involves  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  averages.  It  has  indeed 
been  said,  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  sweeping 
away  altogether  the  system  of  averages.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that 
whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  abandon  the  system 
of  averages  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  corn,  you 
must  nevertheless  maintain  a  system  of  averages,  because  the 
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whole  of  your  proceedings  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act 
are  founded  on  that  system.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  abolish 
the  system  of  averages,  because  the  annual  payments  on  account 
of  tithes  are  founded  on  calculations  connected  with  it ;  and  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  as  the  averages  must  be  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  the  payments  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  any  other  system  of  averages 
materially  varying  in  principle  from  that  for  determining  the  duty 
on  corn.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  saying, 
because  there  is  a  system  of  averages  for  fixing  the  payments 
to  be  made  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  that  therefore 
you  must  apply  a  system  of  averages  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  duty  on  corn.  That  is  not  my  argument.  I  am 
merely  stating  that  you  cannot  dispense  with  a  system  of  averages 
while  your  present  Tithe  Commutation  Act  continues  in  force. 
The  averages  must  be  taken  in  order  to  determine  the  payments 
under  the  tithe  law ;  and  I  say,  that  as  you  have  to  determine  the 
amount  of  payment  applicable  to  tithe  by  averages,  and  also  the 
amount  of  duty  to  be  imposed  on  corn,  it  would  be  inconvenient, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  have  two  systems  of  averages  prevailing  in 
the  country  at  the  same  time;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  inconvenient  and  unjust  to  depart  materially  from  that  principle 
on  which  the  averages  with  respect  to  tithes  are  determined.  I 
propose,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  incident  of  a  varying  duty  to 
retain  a  system  of  averages.— Ibid. 

FRAUDS  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  AVERAGES. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  body,  that  very  great  frauds  have  been  practised 
with  regard  to  the  averages — a  very  extensive  combination  being 
supposed  to  have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  averages,  and  procuring  the  release  of  corn  at  a  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  it  ought  to  have  paid.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that 
such  a  combination  may  in  some  cases  have  been  entered  into, 
and  that  in  some  instances  frauds  have  been  practised ;  but  I 
very  greatly  doubt  whether  they  have  been  practised  to  any  such 
extent,  or  with  any  such  effect,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  that  the  returns  for  London  unduly  influence 
the  averages,  and  that  in  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  other  great 
towns  in  Yorkshire,  there  have  been  great  and  successful  com- 
binations also,  for  the  purpose  of  unduly  influencing  them.  As  I 
said  before,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  impression  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  altogether  without  foundation,  but  still  the 
apprehensions  entertained  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Taking 
the  aggregate  averages  of  the  kingdom  for  the  six  weeks  in  1841 
ending  August  6,  13,  20,  27,  Septembers,  7,  the  price  of  wheat 
was  735.  ;  and  if  I  exclude  the  London  market  from  the  ave- 
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rages  altogether,  the  general  average  would  be  72s.  Sd.  in  place  of 
73s.  Id.  If  I  exclude  the  Yorkshire  markets,  the  average  would  be 
71s.  lOd.  It  is  possible  that,  by  raising  the  price  in  London,  or 
some  of  the  great  corn  markets,  you  create  an  influence  which  will 
raise  the  price  in  the  other  markets  of  the  kingdom  ; — but  so  far 
as  you  can  judge  from  figures  and  returns,  I  think  the  apprehen- 
sion that  there  have  been  extensive  frauds  with  respect  to  the 
averages,  is,  as  I  said  before,  if  not  altogether  unfounded,  at  least 
very  greatly  exaggerated. — Ibid. 

SECURITIES    AGAINST    SUCH  FRAUDS. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  averages — proposals  which  have  received  the 
utmost  consideration  from  her  Majesty's  government.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  general  agreement  in  this — that  whatever  system 
be  devised,  fraud  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  excluded,  and 
that  all  should  be  fair  and  legitimate.  It  is  advised  by  some,  that 
returns  should  be  made  by  the  growers  only.  That  proposal  has 
been  made  by  many.  I  think  it  imposssible  to  adopt  such  a 
suggestion.  At  present  Irish  and  Scotch  corn  are  admitted  into 
the  averages  of  this  country  ;  it  would  be  impossible,  therefore, 
to  have  in  these  cases  a  certificate  from  the  grower ;  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  Irish  and  Scotch  corn  from  the  averages  would  have  a 
material  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  corn.  I  must  also  state,  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  guard,  as  far  as  we  can,  against  fraud,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  attempt  to  increase  protection  by  any 
indirect  operation .  If  a  certain  amount  of  protection  be  requisite, 
and  if  the  legislature  will  consent  to  give  it,  let  it  be  given  directly 
and  openly .  It  would  not  be  fair  to  procure  an  indirect  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  for  domestic  agriculture  by  any  sug- 
gestion with  respect  to  the  averages  which  had  not  immediately 
in  view  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  collusion.  Various  alterations 
in  the  law  of  averages  might  be  made,  which  would  have  that 
effect,  and  which,  if  they  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  fraud,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  introduced  ;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  indirect  protection  for  agriculture,  I  would 
not  be  a  party  to  the  proposal  of  any.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some,  that  the  seller  should  be  required,  under  a  penalty,  to 
make  a  return  of  the  corn  sold.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  an  enactment  of  that  kind,  requiring,  under 
a  certain  penalty,  every  party  who  might  sell  a  certain  proportion 
of  corn,  to  make  a  return  of  the  quantity  sold.  The  great  and 
only  effectual  security  against  fraud  in  the  averages  is  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  commit  it.  If  you  deprive  the  parties  of 
any  motive  of  self-interest  to  combine,  you  take  the  best  and  most 
effective  security  against  the  commission  of  fraud. — Ibid. 
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EFFECT   OF   THE   ALTERATION   ON   THE    FRAUDULENT   PRACTICES. 

My  opinion  is,  that,  as  was  very  justly  remarked  by  the  noble 
lord  (Worsley)  the  addition  of  140  new  towns  from  which  returns  of 
the  averages  are  to  be  made,  will  not  operate  as  a  complete  preven- 
tion of  fraud ;  but  the  addition  of  those  towns  will  have  a  further 
tendency  to  prevent  frauds  of  another  kind — not  that  of  diminish- 
ing the  duty  by  raising  the  price,  but  the  fraud  of  raising  the  duty 
and  diminishing  the  price,  which  has  been  practised  when  large 
quantities  of  corn  have  been  sold  and  parted  with  for  the  advan- 
tage of  high  duties. — Corn  Importation  Bill,  April  5,  1842. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  HOLD  CORN  LESSENED  BY  THE  ALTERATIONS. 

You  say,  that  this  scale  offers  no  security  that  the  holders  of 
corn  will  not  continue  to  hold.  Can  you  deny,  that  the  inducement 
to  hold  is  rendered  infinitely  less  ?  Will  there  not  be  an  induce- 
ment in  the  natural  operation  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  bring 
corn  into  the  market,  and  sell  it  even  when  the  duty  is  6s. 
a  quarter  ?  Now  suppose  the  price  of  wheat  to  be  665.,  at  which 
price  a  duty  of  6s.  will  be  levied,  that  duty  continuing  until  the 
price  reaches  68s.  Now  what  would  be  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  holder  of  corn  under  such  circumstances  as  these  ?  Would  he 
not  say,— It  is  better  to  realise  at  once,  than  to  wait  until  the 
price  reaches  68s.  ?  Would  he  not  argue,  that  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  take  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  price,  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  duty  ?  He  would  naturally  be  disposed 
to  think,  that  others  might  be  importing,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence might  be  a  diminution  in  the  price,  which  would  prevent 
him  from  throwing  his  wheat  into  the  market  with  advantage. 
These  calculations,  I  say,  would  no  doubt  enter  into  the  importer's 
consideration,  and  influence  his  conduct;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  corn  will  be  brought  in 
at  a  6s.  duty,  in  such  quantities,  as  will  afford  a  very  great 
relief  to  the  consumer,  and  a  protection  to  the  agriculturist  from 
all  the  discouragements  which  follow  upon  the  sudden  influx  at  a 
duty  of  Is.— Ibid. 

FLUCTUATIONS  PREVENTED  BY  THE  CHANGE. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  proposed  law  will  have  the  effect  of 
facilitating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  of  contributing  to 
regulate  its  price.  At  any  rate,  by  taking  away  the  sudden  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  duty,  it  will  diminish  the  chances  of 
great  gains  being  made  by  mere  speculators  and  gamblers  in  corn. 
—  Corn  Importation  Bill,  April  7,  1842. 

GENERAL  VIEWS  REGARDING  THE  CHANGE. 

I  repeat,  that  in  considering  this  question, — looking  at  the  ar- 
rangements which  ought  to  be  made  consistently  with  large  and 
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comprehensive  views, — avoiding  disturbance  of  capital  embarked 
in  agriculture,  and  the  clouding  of  the  prospects  of  worldly  pros- 
perity and  social  happiness  of  those  who  derive  their  subsistence 
from  land, — looking  again  at  the  state  of  commerce, — to  the  ad- 
vantage, when  there  is  to  be  a  supply  of  corn,  of  so  introducing  that 
corn,  that  there  may  be  the  least  disturbance  of  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country,  the  greatest  approach  to  regular  commercial  dealing, 
the  greatest  encouragement  consistent  with  due  protection  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  ; — having 
to  consider  all  these  questions — having  to  weigh  their  relative  and 
comparative  importance — I  repeat,  that  the  measure  upon  which 
we  have  determined,  is  that  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to 
be,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  consistent  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  We  did  not  confer  with  agricultural  supporters 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  concurrence ; — we  did  not  permit 
theabatement  of  the  scale,  in  this  or  in  that  particular,  in  order  to  in- 
sure its  success.  I  give  a  proof,  I  think,  that  I  am  ready  to  incur 
some  risk  to  the  government  by  persisting  in  advising  that  which 
I  believe  to  be  for  the  best.  Upon  these  principles  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  act.  We  shall  expect,  no  doubt,  from  some,  violent  op- 
position ;  we  shall  fear  from  others  extravagant  apprehensions ; 
our  reward  will  be  the  consciousness  that  we  have  acted  on  the 
principles  which  we  believe  to  be  right ;  our  hope  and  confidence 
in  success  will  be,  that  when  the  first  storm  of  passion  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  when  clear  judgment  and  reason,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  documents  which  we  have  presented,  shall  miti- 
gate unjust  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  body ; 
then,  though  extremes  may  not  be  reconciled,  and  may  continue 
irreconcilable,  yet,  after  the  old  practice  in  this  country,  reason 
will  gravitate  towards  that  which  is  just ;  and  supported  by  that 
reason, — supported  by  those  who  may  differ  as  to  degree,  but  who 
agree  in  thinking  this  a  positive,  substantial  improvement, — we 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that  we  shall  triumph  over  all  obsta- 
cles, and  have  the  satisfaction,  without  injury  to  the  agricultural, 
and  with  benefit  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing,  interests, 
of  amending  the  laws  which  regulate  the  import  of  provisions  into 
this  country. — Corn  Laws — Ministerial  Plan,  February  16, 
1842. 

AMPLE  PROTECTION  GIVEN  BY  SIR  R.  PEEI/S  SCALE. 

I  think  that  the  protection  given  by  my  bill  is  ample,  and  I  can 
be  no  party  to  an  increase.  I  think  that  no  undue  apprehen- 
sions should  be  excited,  which  may  lead  to  the  curtailment  of  the 
quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  this  country ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  that  the  protection  afforded  by  my  proposal  is  ample. — 
Debate  on  Mr.  Christopher's  Amendment,  February  25,  1842.* 

*  This  amendment  had  for  its  object  to  give  a  greater  protection  to  the 
agriculturists.  By  a  parliamentary  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  opposition, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  amendment  to  endeavour  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
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THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN  NOT  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  HOME  GROWER. 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1774,  there  was  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  foreign  corn;  whilst  from  1774  to  1815,  there  was 
leave  to  import  it  on  the  payment  of  certain  protecting  duties. 
Now  I  will  show,  from  what  occurred  within  these  two  periods, 
that  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  supposition  that  the 
importation  of  corn  is  fatal  to  agriculture.  If  any  injury  were 
inflicted  on  agriculture,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  would  show 
itself  in  the  diminution  of  enclosure  bills.  Now,  since  I  have 
entered  the  House  this  afternoon,  there  has  been  put  into  my 
hands  a  list  of  the  number  of  enclosure  bills  which  were  passed 
within  the  period  during  which  the  prohibitory  system  was  in 
force,  and  within  the  period  when  importation  was  allowed  upon 
payment  of  a  moderate  duty.  From  the  Revolution  to  1 720 
there  were  690  enclosure  bills;  and  from  1771  to  1815,  the 
period  when  the  admission  of  corn  was  allowed,  there  were  2,852 
such  bills.  I  think  this  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  is  not  injurious  to  the  home  grower. — Mr.  Canning's 
Resolutions,  March  8,  1827. 

LEVEL   PRICES   FAVOURABLE   TO   AGRICULTURISTS. 

Let  gentlemen  consider  what  effect  has  been  produced  by  the 
admission  of  Irish  grain  into  England.  Before  the  year  1807  the 
the  article  was  positively  prohibited ;  but  at  that  time,  the  prohibi- 
tion was  annulled.  Now,  the  price  of  labour  is  much  lower 
in  Ireland  than  it  is  here,  and  the  land  is  much  richer.  Yet  the 
effect  of  removing  that  prohibition  has  not  been  injurious  to  the 
British  grower.  What,  then,  is  there,  practically  speaking,  to  lead 
gentlemen  to  suppose  that  the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  under 
the  regulations  laid  down  in  these  resolutions,  will  be  attended  with 
a  bad  effect  ?  I  believe  the  tendency  of  the  measure  will  be  to 
produce  an  equality  of  price,  so  far  as  good  harvests  and  bad  har- 
vests will  allow  that  equality ;  and  I  am  quite  certain,  that  if  any 
body  will  more  than  another  be  benefited  by  level  prices,  the 
agricultural  interest  is  that  body.  In  my  opinion,  a  greater  boon 
cannot  be  conferred  on  them  than  to  keep  the  price  of  grain 
between  55s.  and  65s. — Ibid. 

CONVERSION   OF   ARABLE   INTO    PASTURE   LAND    AN   AGRICULTURAL 
PROTECTION. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
attended  to  besides  those  of  vested  interests.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  under  a  limited  monarchy  like  this  it  is  of  importance  to 
maintain  those  interests  which  render  so  much  assistance  to  the 
government  and  to  the  state.  I  concur  in  that  observation.  I 

measure  of  the  government ;  Mr.  Christopher,  and  those  who  supported  his 
views  in  debate  were  absolutely  obliged  to  vote  against  their  own  proposi- 
tion, and  in  favour  of  the  measure  they  condemned. 
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should  be  sorry  to  purchase  a  depression  of  the  price  of  bread  at 
the  risk  of  interfering  injuriously  with  those  vested  interests  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  other  classes  of  the 
state.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  have  not  been 
adverted  to.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  population  of  this  country,  there  is  a  necessity  for  look- 
ing to  other  countries  for  a  supply.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  of  late  years,  the 
quantity  of  land  employed  in  the  production  of  corn  is  diminished  ; 
but  it  is  appropriated  to  the  production  of  the  more  profitable 
articles.  The  increase  of  manufactures  may  diminish  the  growth 
•of  corn,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  agricultural  property  is  thereby 
depressed.  The  land  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter,  and  other  articles  yielding  an  equally  profitable  return. 
If  it  is  proved  to  me  that  at  any  particular  time  there  is  less  corn 
grown  in  this  country,  I  will  not,  therefore,  admit  that  agriculture 
is  less  flourishing.  I  would  first  inquire  whether  other  articles 
are  not  produced  in  its  stead,  which  furnish  a  suitable  price.  The 
land,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  Manches- 
ter, is  not  now  applied  so  generally  as  heretofore  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  :  a  great  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  pasture. — Corn 
Laws — Government  Proposition,  March  31,  1828. 

AGRICULTURAL    INTERESTS    BENEFITED    BY    MANUFACTURING 
PROSPERITY. 

We  have  this  admission  from  the  noble  lord,  that  the  agricul- 
tural interest  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  commercial  and 
the  manufacturing  interests,  that  the  best  mode  of  advancing  and 
improving  it  is  to  extend  our  commerce  and  manufactures  by 
opening  new  markets ;  by  removing  those  regulations,  as  well 
fiscal  as  political,  which  interfere  with  or  impede  their  extension. 
These  observations  are  very  just.  The  agricultural  classes  would 
be  benefited  by  the  extension  of  our  commerce. — Lord  Chan- 
dos's  Motion  for  the  Relief  of  the  Agriculturists,  February  21, 
1834. 

THE  LANDHOLDERS'  CLAIMS  TO  PROTECTION. 

Before  you  determine  to  take  off  the  restriction  on  the  import 
of  foreign  corn,  you  ought  first  to  look  at  the  burdens  to  which 
the  landholder  is  subject,  and  at  the  difference  in  degree  in  which 
those  burdens,  whether  they  be  local  or  public  burdens,  press 
upon  the  landed  proprietor  and  the  manufacturer  respectively. 
Consider  the  land-tax,  the  malt-tax,  and  the  payment  of  tithes; 
for  tithes  are  admitted,  by  all  political  economists  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  in  corn,  to  be  a  tax  peculiarly 
burdensome  to  the  land,  and  for  which  the  land  is  entitled  to 
equivalent  protection.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  poor-rates  paid  by  this  country  in  the  year  1 823,  which, 
though  it  may  refer  to  a  somewhat  remote  period,  will  tend  to  show 
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the  proportionate  pressure  of  that  impost  upon  the  land  and  upon 
trade.  The  totalamount  of  the  poor-rates  paid  in  the  year  1823, 
in  England  and  Wales,  was  £6,703,000.  Of  this,  dwelling- 
houses  paid  £1,762,000;  the  land  £4,602,000;  the  mills  and 
factories  only  £247,000— namely,  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  land.  I  ask,  therefore,  can  it  be  said,  after  such  a 
statement,  that  the  local  burdens  are  fairly  appropriated  between 
the  landed  and  the  manufacturing  interests? — and  have  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  a  right  to  claim,  on  this  head  alone,  that  degree  of 
protection  for  their  property  which  is  equivalent  to  the  excess  of 
contribution  to  which  the  land  is  subject  ?  I  will  put  out  of  the 
question  the  policy  of  supporting  the  landed  interest  on  grounds 
involving  moral  and  social  considerations.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  encouraging  the 
improvement  in  the  land,  or  the  effect  which  that  improvement 
has  had  in  promoting  the  general  health  and  diminishing  the 
average  mortality  of  the  country.  I  will  not  now  discuss  whether 
there  be  not  other  and  higher  considerations  for  a  great  country 
than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  whether  we  should 
be  a  happier,  even  if  we  were  a  richer  people,  if  this  country  pre- 
sented nothing  but  vast  congregations  of  steam-engines  and  fac- 
tories separated  by  morasses  and  rabbit  warrens.  I  will,  I  say, 
put  all  considerations  of  this  kind  out  of  the  question,  and  merely 
ask,  is  it  fair  or  just  to  hold  up  the  landed  proprietor  as  a  mono- 
polist claiming  an  exclusive  protection  for  his  property  from  mo- 
tives of  mere  pecuniary  gain  ?  If  there  be  a  free  trade  in  corn,  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  landholder  will  be  no  longer  able  to  bear 
those  burdens  that  press  peculiarly  on  the  land  ?  Let  not  the 
manufacturer  suppose,  that  if  the  interest  of  the  landholder  is 
sacrificed,  he  can  bear  his  present  burdens ; — there  must  be  a 
different  appropriation  of  those  burdens — a  transfer  of  them  from 
the  landed  to  more  prosperous  interests. — Discussion  on  a  Peti- 
tion, March  19, 1834. 

OTHER  CLAIMS  TO  PROTECTION. 

I  rest  the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection,  not  upon  its  peculiar 
burdens  alone,but  upon  other  grounds.  I  say ,  that  protection  to  the 
produce  of  the  soil  has  been  afforded  for  the  last  1 50  years — that  large 
capital  has  been  invested  in  land  under  that  system  of  protection — 
and  that  nothing,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  unwise 
than  to  risk  the  disturbance  of  the  interests  embarked  in  agricul- 
ture, by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  has  so 
long  been  afforded  to  them,  under  which  the  existing  relations 
of  society  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  formed,  and  in  reliance 
upon  which  so  much  wealth  has  been  directed  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  I  say,  also,  that  another  ground  for  protection 
is  to  insure  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  such  a  growth  of 
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domestic  produce  as  shall  prevent  the  risk,  the  imminent  risk, 
as  I  think,  if  all  protection  were  discontinued,  of  placing  the 
country  in  a  position  of  entire,  unqualified  dependence  upon 
other  nations  for  a  supply  of  corn.  To  make  insurance  against 
such  a  calamity,  I  think  it  necessary  to  continue  protection,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  our  domestic  agriculture. —  Corn  Bill,  March 
14,  1842. 

TAXES    ON    THE    AGRICULTURIST    FOR   THE    PROTECTION    OF    THE 
MANUFACTURER. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  single  article  of  manufacture  this 
land-owner — this  great  monopolist — can  consume  without  paying 
a  tax.  What  step  can  he  take — which  way  can  he  look — what  is 
the  single  action  of  his  life  that  is  not  taxed  for  the  protection  of 
the  manufacturer?  The  manufacturer  claims  a  right  to  eat 
foreign  corn  without  paying  a  duty — can  the  farmer  wear  a 
foreign  dress  without  paying  one  ?  Can  he  look  out  of  his  win- 
dow— can  he  build  his  house — can  he  dress  himself- — can  he  eat 
his  meals — can  he  enjoy  any  amusement  in  doors  or  out,  without 
encountering  a  tax,  levied,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost,  on 
every  article  of  foreign  manufacture  ?  Let  us  begin  with  the 
first  act  of  the  day.  He  dresses  himself.  If  he  wishes  to  wear 
foreign  boots  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  £2  14s.  per  dozen  pair ; 
for  his  foreign  hat,  he  must  pay  105.  6d. ;  for  his  shirt,  40  per 
cent. ;  if  he  indulges  in  foreign  woollens,  he  must  pay  20  per  cent. ; 
but  if  he  should  fancy  a  foreign  silk  hat,  how  much  do  you  think 
he  will  have  to  pay  ? — no  less  than  a  duty  of  £l  55.  for  the  single 
hat :  and  if  his  wife  should  covet  a  silk  gown  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, she  must  pay  a  duty  of  £2  10s.  So  much  for  the  far- 
mer's dress.  Now  take  his  meals.  Upon  foreign  porcelain,  he 
must  pay  20  per  cent. ;  upon  his  glass,  20  per  cent.  If  he  uses 
an  article  of  foreign  silver  plate,  he  must  pay  65.  4rf.  per  oz.  ;  if  of 
gold  plate,  £3  16s.  2d.  per  oz.  If  I  walk  with  a  bamboo  cane,  I 
pay  at  the  rate  of  65.  the  1000  ;  if  with  a  rattan,  not  ground,  55. 
per  1000 ;  if  with  a  whangee,  or  a  jumboo,  or  a  dragon's  blood, 
still  55.  the  1000  ; — but  if  I  aspire  still  higher, — if  !  take  pleasure 
in  a  walking  cane  or  stick  that  is  either  mounted,  or  painted,  or 
otherwise  ornamented — that  is,  if  there  is  the  slightest  competi- 
tion with  domestic  labour, — then  I  must  pay  20  per  cent,  duty  on 
the  value  of  my  ornamented  stick.  (Mr.  Hume. — These  duties 
are  absurdities.)  So  they  are ;  but  therefore  they  prove  more 
strongly  the  animus — they  prove  more  strongly  that  protection  is 
the  ruling  principle.  Now  these  are  some  of  the  items — a  very 
small  part — but  some  of  the  items  of  that  bill  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  other 
night  called  upon  the  agriculturist  to  furnish.  He  said,  "  Bring 
in  your  bill  and  I  will  pay  it."  Why,  we  cannot  make  out  the  bill 
without  a  tax  on  every  article  we  use  in  making  it  out :  for  our 
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pens  we  must  pay  30  per  cent. ;  for  our  pencils,  30  ;  for  the  paper 
on  which  we  write,  9d.  per  Ib.     If  we  send  the  bill  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  an  envelope  sealed  with  wax,  we  must  pay  30 
per  cent. ;  if  we  use  wafers,   Is.  3d.  per  Ib.     It  is  the  same  for 
every  foreign  article  necessary  for  the  convenience  or  the  amuse- 
ment of  this  supposed  monopolist — the  farmer.     If  he  signs  a 
foreign  bill,  the  charge  is  30  per  cent. ;  if  he  wears  a  foreign 
watch,  25  ;  if  he  uses  a  foreign  carriage,  30  ;  if  he  shoots  with  a 
foreign  gun,  he  must  pay  20  per  cent. ;  and  foreign  gunpowder  he 
cannot  buy.      If  he  plays  on  a  foreign  fiddle  or  flute,  or  any 
foreign  instrument,  the  duty  will  be  20  per  cent. ;  and  if  he  plays 
with  foreign  cards,  he  incurs  the  moderate  charge  of  about  7s.  per 
pack  duty,  for  what  probably  cost  Is.     Have  I  not,  then,  estab- 
lished my  position,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  act  of  a  farmer's  life 
for  which  he  is  not  subject  to  a  tax  ;  and  that  tax  proposed  for 
the  protection  of  some  domestic  manufacture  ?     Nay—  taxation 
does  not  end  with  his  life — it  visits  him  even  in  the  grave  ;  for  if 
he  should  desire  to  lie  under  foreign  marble,  he  must  pay  2s.  6d. 
per  square  foot  for  his  tombstone.     Now,  what  does  all  this 
show  ?     That  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn  are 
part  of  a  whole   system  of  restrictions,  devised  and  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  both  domestic  produce  and  domes- 
tic manufacture ;  that  the  grower  of  corn  is  no  more  a  monopo- 
list, no  more  a  gainer  by  protection,  than  is  the  watchmaker,  the 
hatmaker,   the    shoemaker,    the    glover,    the   manufacturer   of 
paper,  of  silk,  of  brass  work,  of  woollen,  of  cotton,  of  porcelain, 
of  carriages — of  every  thing.     Destroy  the  whole  system  of  pro- 
tection and  prohibition,  and  even  then  you  will  have  to  consider 
whether  the  burdens  upon  land  are  not  unfairly  laid, — whether  the 
produce  of  the  land — malt,   for   instance — is   not   taxed   in    a 
degree,  which,  although  the  tax  may  be  paid  by  the  consumer, 
unduly  encourages  the  consumption  of  other  articles,  to  which, 
but  for  the  tax,  malt  would  be  preferred.     You  will  have  also  to 
consider  whether  it  is  just  that  the  land  should  bear  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  roads  and  of  admi- 
nistering criminal  justice,  when  the  large  towns — the  congrega- 
tions of  great  masses  in  manufacturing  districts — contribute  so 
much  more  than  the  land  towards  the  production  of  crime. — 
Discussion  on  a  Petition,  March  19,  1834. 

PRESENT   VIEWS    REGARDING    AGRICULTURAL    PROTECTION. 

I  certainly  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  can  afford  to  part  with  a  portion  of  the 
protection  they  now  receive,  and  that  it  is  only  just  that  that 
protection  should  be  diminished.  Whatever  arrangement  can 
be  made,  tending  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  corn  when  corn 
is  required,  consistently  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  made.  The  protec- 
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tion  which  I  propose  to  retain,  I  do  not  retain  for  the  especial 
protection  of  any  particular  class.     Protection  cannot  be  vindi~ 
cated  on  that  principle.     The  only  protection  which  can  be  vin- 
dicated, is  that  protection  which  is  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare  of  all  classes  in  the  country.     I  should  not  consider  my- 
self a  friend  to  the  agriculturist,  if  I  asked  for  a  protection  witli 
the  view  of  propping  up  rents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
interest,  or  the  interests  of  any  particular  class ;  and  in  the  pro- 
position I  now  submit  to  the  House,  I  totally  disclaim  any  such 
intention.     My  belief,  and  the  belief  of  my  colleagues,  is,  that  it 
is  important  for  this  country — that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  in  this  country — that  you  should  take 
care  that  the  main  sources  of  your  supply  of   corn  should  be 
derived  from  domestic  agriculture ;  while  we  also  feel  that  any 
additional  price  which  you  may  pay  in  effecting  that  object,  is  an 
additional  price  which  cannot  be  vindicated  as  a  bonus  or  pre- 
mium to  agriculture,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  at  large.     You  are  entitled  to  place  such 
a  price  on  foreign  corn  as  is  equivalent  to  the  especial  burden 
borne  by  the  agriculturists ;  and  any  additional  protection  you  give 
to  them,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  covntry  generally.     I, 
however,  certainly  do  consider,  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  that  we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  small  additional 
sum   upon  our   own  domestic  produce,  in  order  that  we  may 
thereby  establish  a  security  and  insurance  against  those  calamities 
that  would  ensue,  if  we  became  altogether,  or  in  a  great  part, 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  supply.     My  belief  is, 
that  alternations  of  seasons  will  continue  to  take  place ;  that 
whatever  laws  you  may  pass,  you  will  still  occasionally  have  to 
encounter  deficient  crops ;  that  the  harvests  of  other  countries 
will  also  at  times  be  deficient ;  and  that,  if  you  found  yourselves 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  so  important  an  amount  of 
corn  as  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  quarters,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  at  a  time  when  the  calamity  of  a  deficient  harvest 
happened  to  be  general,  my  belief  is,  that  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation  would  prevail  in  each  country,  that  an  impediment 
would  be  placed  upon  the  exportation  of  their  corn,  and  that  it 
would  be  applied  to  their  own  sustenance.     While,  therefore,  I 
am  opposed  to  a  system  of  protection,  on  the  ground  merely  of 
defending  the  interests  of  a  particular  class,  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  certainly  not  be  a  party  to  any  measure,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  this  country  permanently  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries  for  any  very  considerable  portion  of  its 
supply  of  corn.     That  it  might  be  for  a  series  of  years  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  a  portion  of  its  supply; — that  in  many 
years  of  scarcity^  a  considerable  portion  of  its  supply  must  be 
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derived  from  foreign  countries — I  do  not  deny  ;  but  I  neverthe- 
less do  not  abandon  the  hope  that  this  country,  on  the  average  of 
years,  may  produce  a  sufficiency  for  its  own  necessities.  If  that 
hope  be  disappointed, — if  you  must  resort  to  other  countries  in 
ordinary  seasons  for  periodical  additions  to  your  own  supplies, — 
then  do  I  draw  a  material  distinction  between  the  supply  which 
is  limited — the  supply  which  is  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  our  accidental  and  comparatively  slight  deficiency — and 
the  supply  which  is  of  a  more  permanent  and  extensive  charac- 
ter.—  Corn  Laws,  February  9,  1842. 


IMPORTANCE    OF   THE    MANUFACTURING    INTERESTS. 

No  one  feels  a  deeper  interest  than  I  do  in  the  manufacturing 
prosperity  of  this  country.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  recollect  the 
origin  of  my  own  prosperity — is  it  possible  that  I  can  reflect,  that 
I  owe  all  I  possess — that  I  owe  all  I  am — to  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  not  feel  the  most  lively  interest  in  all  that  affects  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country?  (Cheers.)  No,  gentle- 
men, I  should  be  acting  a  most  ungrateful  part  indeed,  if  I  forgot 
these  circumstances.  Is  it  possible  that  I,  who  owe  all  to  the 
industry  of  the  working  classes,  should  not  be  anxious  for  the 
adoption  of  every  measure  that  would  enable  them  to  command 
the  necessaries,  and,  if  possible,  the  luxuries  of  life  ? — Speech  on 
the  Tamworth  Hustings,  June  28,  1841. 

No  man  entertains  a  higher  sense  than  I  do  of  the  value  of 
manufactures.  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  me,  and  most  unwise, 
were  I  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  When  I  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  I  often  stated  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
I  always  expressed  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  manufactures 
to  agricultural  prosperity.  I  have  always  maintained  the  opinion, 
and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  in  this 
country  is  of  more  importance  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  than 
any  system  of  Corn-laws  whatever  ;  and,  therefore,  in  proposing, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  when 
I  state  that  opinion,  I  do  not  do  so  for  the  first  time. —  Corn- 
laws—Mr.  Villierss  Motion,  February  23,  1842. 

THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    PROTECTION    APPLICABLE    EQUALLY   TO    CORN 
AND    MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacturers  seem  to  think,  that  restrictions  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  corn  are  open  to  some  special  and  peculiar  objec- 
tion in  principle,  to  which  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods  are  not  liable.  The  Liverpool  petition  speaks 
of  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  as  at  variance  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free-born  Englishmen.  This  is  mere  nonsense;— 
such  restrictions  are  no  more  at  variance  with  any  right  of  the 
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subject,  than  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  silk  handker- 
chiefs. The  objection  to  the  restriction  on  foreign  corn  is  this, — 
that  it  gives  an  undue  encouragement  to  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  production  of  corn,  and  that,  therefore,  by  the 
diversion  of  capital,  it  diminishes  the  sum  of  the  national  profits. 
Precisely  the  same  objection  applies,  and  with  equal  force,  to 
every  restriction  on  foreign  manufactures,  operating  as  a  bounty 
on  our  own.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
monopolies.  I  will  refer  to  any  writer  on  the  subject, — I  will 
ask  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton,*  whose  works  I  have  read  with 
great  pleasure,  for  they  are  distinguished  by  very  great  clearness 
and  ability,  whether  there  is  any  argument  which  can  be  urged 
against  the  protection  of  the  landholder,  which  is  not  equally  ap- 
plicable to  protection  afforded  to  the  manufacturer  ?  I  do  not 
think  the  manufacturers  clearly  understand,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  restrictions  on  foreign  corn  must  be  instantly  followed  by  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  import  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures.— Discussion  on  a  Petition,  March  19,  1834. 

PEACE NOT   THE    CORN-LAW — THE    CAUSE    OF    CONTINENTAL    RIVALRY. 

The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
had  been  forced  to  become  our  competitors  by  the  operation  of 
the  Corn-laws.  Now,  supposing  the  facts  to  be  as  they  have 
been  stated,  I  am  not  prepared  to  concur  in,  or  to  adopt,  the  infe- 
rence which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  drawn  from  them.  The  hon. 
gentleman  says,  "  Do  not  pride  yourself  upon  the  superior 
quality  of  English  manufactures, — do  not  suppose  that  their  su- 
perior quality  will  command  a  market  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
for  the  nations  of  Europe  are  now  our  rivals — have  now  become 
our  successful  competitors,  by  the  exclusive  and  injurious  opera- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws.  In  those  countries  where  we  once  com- 
manded a  ready  market,  manufactories  have  been  established  ; 
and  to  those  countries,  as  the  consequence,  we  no  longer  export 
the  usual  quantity  of  our  manufactured  goods."  It  may  be  so — 
I  will  suppose  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be  correct ;  but  I  will  ex- 
tend his  reasoning  a  little  further,  and  inquire,  whether,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-three  years  of  profound  peace,  it  is  unnatural  to 
expect  that  the  nations  of  the  Continent  should  devote  themselves 
to  those  industrious  pursuits  which  they  saw  this  and  other  coun- 
tries successfully  following  ?  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  those  nations 
should,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  devote  themselves  to 
manufacturing  industry  ?  and  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  the  Corn- 
laws  the  stimulus  to  the  pursuits  of  the  arts  of  peace?  "  Look 
at  Saxony,"  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  and  see  the  enormous 

*  Col.  Torrens,  the  author  of  several  works  on  Free  Trade.  He  was 
returned  for  Bolton  in  the  first  Reform  Parliament,  but  ejected  in  1833  by 
Mr.  Boiling,  who  was  in  his  turn  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Bowring,  at  the  general 
election  of  1841. 
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progress  she  has  made  in  fifteen  years."  Why,  Sir,  I  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  read  the  history  of  Saxony  for  the  four  years 
previous  to  that  of  1815,  when  it  was  the  battle  field  whereon 
all  the  great  conquests  of  Europe  were  decided;  and  I  ask  you, 
when  peace  was  restored,  are  you  surprised  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  peaceful  em- 
ployment of  their  capital  and  labour  ?  Sir,  it  is  because  they 
are  men — it  is  because  they  are  imbued  with  the  same  feelings — 
with  the  same  love  of  gain, — these  are  the  reasons  why  manu- 
factures are  extending  themselves  throughout  the  Continent. 
"  But,"  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  the  United  States  of  America 
are  becoming  manufacturers."  And  can  anything  be  more 
natural?  As  the  extent  of  wild  and  uncultivated  land  di- 
minishes— as  the  operations  of  agriculture  become  more  difficult 
— and  as  the  people  increase,  and  towns  become  extended — can 
,it  surprise  any  one,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  United 
States  should  gradually  advance  into  the  rank  of  a  manufacturing 
nation,  and  that  they  should  seek  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
people  from  the  products  of  their  own  industry?  Such  is  the 
inevitable  course  of  things ;  and  it  requires  no  allusion  to  the 
Corn-laws  to  explain  the  reason  of  other  nations  becoming  the 
competitors  of  English  manufacturers. —  Corn-laws — Mr.  Vil- 
liers's  Motion,  Feb.  19,  1839. 

COMMERCIAL    ELASTICITY    UNDER   THE    CORN-LAW. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
commerce  of  England,  and  he  has  quoted  the  amounts  of  pro- 
duce and  consumption  for  some  years  back,  the  years  1839  and 
1840  being  the  most  favourable.  I  beg  to  remind  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that  this  elasticity  has  been  produced  under  the  con- 
demned system  of  the  Corn-laws ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
that  can  be  a  radically  vicious  system,  under  which  such  an  ex- 
traordinary elasticity  of  commerce  has  been  manifested,  as  has 
by  its  buoyancy  maintained  the  revenue,  notwithstanding  the 
great  diminution  of  taxation  ?— Budget,  May  15,  1840. 

INCREASED    EXPORT    OF   MANUFACTURES    UNDER   THE    LAW. 

Granted,  that  increased  export  may  not  necessarily  be  a  test  of 
corresponding  prosperity ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  price  of  food  in  this  country  has  not  prevented  you  from  over- 
powering the  competition  of  other  countries ;  because,  notwith- 
standing the  price  of  corn  in  this  country,  you  have  been  enabled 
to  undersell  all  foreign  competitors,  and  you  have  been  enabled 
to  increase  your  exports. —  Corn-laws — Mr.  Villiers's  Motion, 
Feb.  23,  1842. 

MANUFACTURING    DISTRESS   NOT    CAUSED    BY   THE     CORN-LAW. 

If  I  could  bring  myself  to  think — if  I  could  believe  that  an 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  would  preclude  the  risk  of  distress — 
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if  1  thought  it  would  be  an  effectual  remedy,  in  all  cases,  against 
such  instances  of  lamentable  suffering  as  those  we  have  heard  de- 
scribed,— I  would  say  at  once  to  the  agricultural  interest,  "  It  is 
for  your  advantage  rather  to  submit  to  any  reduction  of  price, 
than,  if  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  would  really  be  the  cure  for 
these  sufferings,  to  compel  their  continuance."  I  should  say,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  community  in  general, 
but  especially  of  the  agriculturists  themselves,  if,  by  any  sacrifice 
of  theirs,  they  could  prevent  the  existence  of  such  distress.  If 
any  sacrifice  of  theirs  could  prevent  their  being  the  real  cause  of 
the  distress — could  prevent  the  continuance  of  it — could  offer  a 
guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  it, — I  would  earnestly  advise 
a  relaxation,  an  alteration,  nay,  if  necessary,  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws.  But  it  is,  because  I  cannot  convince  my  mind  that 
the  Corn-laws  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  distress,  or  that  the  repeal 
of  them,  or  the  alteration  of  their  principle,  would  be  its  cure, 
that  I  am  induced  to  continue  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of 
them.  I  own  to  you  that  mine  is  but  a  gloomy  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  fear  that  in  the  complicated  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing concerns  of  this  country,  no  legislative  remedy  that  you 
can  by  possibility  devise,  will  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  distress.  There  is  something  in  the  sudden 
invention  and  application  of  machinery — conferring,  I  admit,  in 
several  instances,  inestimable  advantages  upon  this  country,  and 
increasing  its  productive  power — but  which  is  at  the  same  time 
necessarily  attended  with  the  infliction  of  distress  upon  those  who 
have  previously  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  manual  labour. — 
Debate  on  the  Address,  Aug.  27,  1841. 

MANUFACTURING    DISTRESS    NOT    MITIGATED    BY    THE    NEW    CORN    BILL. 

I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  declare,  that  after 
having  given  to  this  subject  the  fullest  consideration  in  my  power, 
I  cannot  recommend  the  proposal  which  I  have  to  make,  by  ex- 
citing a  hope  that  it  will  tend  materially  and  immediately  to  the 
mitigation  of  commercial  distress.  While  I  admit  the  existence 
of  such  distress — while  I  deplore  the  sufferings  which  it  has  occa- 
sioned, and  sympathize  with  those  who  have  unfortunately  been 
exposed  to  privations — yet  I  feel  bound  to  declare  that  I  cannot 
attribute  the  distress — to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  by  some  sup- 
posed imputable — to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws. — Corn-laws 
—  Ministerial  Plan,  February  9,  1842. 

THE    MANCHESTER   LEAGUE. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  that  the  managers- and  officers 
of  the  Manchester  Savings  Bank  were  congratulating  themselves 
on  its  success  and  on  the  hope  of  its  rapid  extension,  and  were 
thus  bearing  public  testimony  to  the  improving  condition  of  the 
manufacturing:  classes  in  Manchester  and  Salibrd,  that  in  those 
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very  towns  commenced  the  system  of  agitation  which  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Then  it 
was  that  the  delegates  were  appointed  and  meetings  organized 
and  lectures  to  the  labouring  classes  prepared,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  impatience  and  indignation  with  the  Corn- 
laws,  as  the  main  cause  of  whatever  evils  they  were  exposed  to. 
Then  it  was  that  those  organs  of  public  intelligence  which  most 
strenuously  support  her  Majesty's  government,  were  denouncing 
the  aristocracy  and  the  landed  proprietors  as  selfish  tyrants  fat- 
tening on  the  labour  and  sufferings  of  the  exhausted  poor,  and 
provoking  (if  other  means  should  fail)  the  resort  to  physical 
force.  True  it  is  the  attempt  has  failed — not  from  the  returning 
moderation  and  good  sense  of  its  authors ;  but  because  their 
allegations  of  manufacturing  distress  and  decaying  commerce 
were  contradicted  by  the  member  for  Kendal,*  and  by  the  official 
returns;  and,  above  all,  because  they  found  themselves. utterly 
powerless  to  guide  the  tempest  they  themselves  had  raised.  They, 
soon  discovered  that  the  agitation  could  not  be  restricted  within 
the  limits  they  would  assign  it — that  it  could  not  be  directed  ex- 
clusively against  the  proprietors  of  land — that  the  confederates,  on 
whom  they  relied,  would  turn  on  their  Jeadersand  tell  them,  (whether 
truly  or  not  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,)  "  You,  who  profess 
hostility  to  the  aristrocracy  of  the  country — who  impute  to  these 
classes  of  the  community  selfish  motives — who  attribute  to  them 
the  desire  to  secure  their  own  profits  and  to  grind  the  poor — we 
will  be  no  parties  to  your  agitation — we  will  not  lend  ourselves  to 
your  schemes — we  know  that  your  only  object  is  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  cotton-spinner,  and,  by  lowering  the  price  of  corn, 
to  lower,  at  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  wages."  I  abominate,  as 
much  as  any  man,  the  doctrines  mixed  up  with  the  opposition  to 
the  delegates  and  their  projects ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may. 
be  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  who  commence  agitation,  to  find  that 
the  first  to  suffer  by  the  lessons  they  have  taught  are  the  agitators 
themselves.— -Corn- laws— Mr.  Villiers's Motion, March  15, 1839. 


ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  CURRENCY  ALTERING  THE  PRICE  OF  CORN. 

Some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  against  the 
resolutions  are  the  very  arguments  on  which  I  rely  for  their  support. 

*  Mr.  G.  W.  Wood. — This  gentleman,  in  seconding  the  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  1839,  endeavoured  to  show  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  a  rapidly  reviving  commerce.  Such  an  argu- 
ment was  anything  but  consonant  with  the  assertions  of  the  League,  of  which 
body  Mr.  Wood  was  himself  a  member  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  seizing  on  the 
unhappy  discrepancy,  administered  the  lash  with  such  effect  that  the  League > 
in  their  wrath,  not  only  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  contradict  Mr.  Wood, 
through  the  medium  of  a  host  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications,  but 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  require  from  that  hon.  gentleman  a  resignation 
of  his  office  of  President  of,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  ! 
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One  hon.  member  has  declared,  that  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  induces  him  to  distrust  the  propriety  of  the  proposed 
change.  Now,  the  recent  alterations  in  the  currency,  and  the  ef- 
fects they  are  likely  to  produce  on  the  old  system  of  our  Corn-laws, 
have  induced  me  to  think  that  some  alterations  in  this  system  are 
absolutely  necessary.  When  the  hon.  member  refers  to  the  law 
of  1815,  and  says  he  will  adhere  to  the  price  of  80s.,  fixed  by 
that  law,  does  he  recollect  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money 
created  by  the  alteration  in  the  currency  which  I  have  introduced  ? 
Can  that  price,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  be  adhered  to 
now  ?  I  think,  that  when  it  is  recollected  that  corn  cannot  be 
imported  into  this  country,  under  the  law  of  1815,  until  the  price 
of  it  is  above  80s.,  no  gentleman,  who  calls  himself  a  friend  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  will  seriously  advise  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  law  of  that  date. — Corn-laws — Mr.  Canning's  Resolutions, 
March  8,  1827. 

MR.  CANNING'S  ALTERATIONS  A  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE 
CURRENCY  BILL. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  an  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  our  Corn-laws  is,  that  its  continuance  would 
endanger  the  currency.  There  has  been  such  an  alteration  in  the 
currency  since  the  Corn-laws  were  first  introduced,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  impute  inconsistency  to  any  man,  who,  in  1827, 
condemns  the  continuance  of  the  measure  which  he  supported 
in  1815.  The  Bank  of  England  having  returned  to  cash  pay- 
ments, and  being  obliged  to  pay  in  gold,  nothing  would  be  more 
likely  to  injure  that  measure,  to  cause  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  and 
to  send  gold  out  of  the  country,  than  the  system  proposed  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  differs  from  me  and  my  colleagues  upon  this 
question. — Ibid. 

THE  GREATER  THE  IMPORTATION,  THE  GREATER  THE  DEMAND  FOR  GOLD. 

One  hon.  friend  of  mine  has  mentioned  the  fact,  that  he  has 
seen  foreign  ships  receive  gold  for  their  corn,  and  then  leave  this 
country  in  ballast ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  was  limited.  But  if  this  took  place  under  a  limited 
importation,  let  hon.  members  consider  how  much  more  extensive 
it  would  be,  if,  under  the  present  system,  corn  rose  to  80s.,  and  the 
ports,  of  necessity,  were  kept  open  for  three  months.  In  the  case 
of  such  a  scarcity,  as  to  open  the  ports  in  this  way,  speculations 
would  be  indulged  in  to  the  greatest  extent ;  and,  as  the  corn  im- 
ported must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  such  a  run  would  be  caused  upon 
the  Bank  as  must  disturb  the  present  currency  of  the  country. — 
Ibid. 

DRAIN  OF  GOLD  FROM  THE  BANK  NOT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  CORN-LAWS. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  derangement  of  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country,  the  drain  of  gold,  and  the  allegation  .that  that 
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drain  is  attributable  to  the  Corn-laws.     It  is  said  that  a  sudden- 
demand  for  corn  leads  to  an  immense  importation,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  the  demand,  there  is  no  cor- 
responding export  of  manufactured  articles  ;  that  the  corn  im- 
ported has*  necessarily  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  and  that  the  stock 
of  gold  in  the  Bank  must  of  consequence  necessarily  be  exhausted. 
Now,  there  was  a  derangement  in  the  course  of  the  years  1838 
and  1839 ;  but,  then,  when  it  is  assumed  that  that  derangement 
was  necessarily  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  deny 
the  inference.     I  deny  that  the  Corn-laws  caused  all  this  derange- 
ment — I   deny   that  they  caused  that  demand  for  corn  which 
necessarily  led  to  a  derangement  of  the  monetary  system  and  a 
drain  on  the  specie  in  the  Bank.     In  the  first  place  you  should 
observe,  that  the  same  derangement  took  place  in  other  countries 
where  it  was  impossible  that  the  same  cause  could  operate.     The 
same  derangement  took  place  in  France.     In  that  country  there 
was  the  same  derangement  in  the  monetary  system ;  and  in  the 
United  States  there  was  also  the  same  derangement  in  the  mone- 
tary system  and  the  same  drain  for  bullion,  involving  necessarily 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments.     These  circumstances  show  that 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  derangement  can  be  attributed 
to  any  cause  like  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.     It  is  perfectly 
plain,  therefore,  that  these  derangements  may  take  place  from 
other  causes  than  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  demand  for  corn.     I  will  show,  indeed,  that  there 
have  been  the  very  same  derangements  even  in  this  country,  at 
times  when  it  was  impossible  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws 
could  have  affected  the  currency.     In  1825,  there  was  a  great 
derangement  of  the  monetary  system — there  was  a  great  drain 
of  bullion,  and  this  country  then  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
suspending  cash  payments.     .     .      .     Now,  in    1825,  it    was 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  could 
have  contributed  to  produce  the  drain  that  I  am  speaking  of.     In 
1825  there  were  no  imports  of  foreign  corn  which  could  have 
produced  that  drain.     In  1823,  in  1824,  and  in  1825,  the  whole 
amount  of  foreign  wheat  imported  was  200,000  quarters  ;  and  yet 
it  was  during  that   period  that    the   currency   was  so    greatly 
deranged,  and  that  the  drain  for  specie  arose.     The  causes  were 
hi  this  case  quite  unconnected  with  the  operation  of  the  Corn- 
law.     Again,  in  1836,  there  was  the  same  derangement  of  the 
monetary  system  and  a  great  drain  of  specie.     .     .     Could  the 
Corn-laws  have  caused  that  drain?     In  1836  there  were  no  im- 
ports of  foreign  wheat  whatever.     In   1833,  1834,  and   1835, 
the  total  and  entire  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  was  200,000 
quarters.      The  Corn-laws  had  no  operation  whatever  ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  great  derangement  of  the  currency  and  a  great  drain 
of  specie.     I  push  this  argument  no  further  than  this — that  it 
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cannot  be  asserted,  with  certainty,  that  the  Corn-laws  caused  the 
late  derangements  ;  because  I  have  shown  that  the  same  derange- 
ment happened  in  other  countries  where  the  Corn-laws  do  not 
exist,  and  that  it  happened  in  this  country  in  1825  and  1836, 
when  the  Corn-laws  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  causing  a  de- 
rangement of  the  currency  or  a  drain  of  specie. — Corn-laws — Mr. 
Villierss  Motion,  April  3,  1840. 

THE  CORN-LAW  PARTIALLY  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  MONETARY  DERANGE- 
MENT  OF  1838-9. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  there 
were  three  concurrent  evils — there  was  the  derangement  of  the 
currency,  there  was  the  drain  of  specie,  and  there  was  an  im- 
mense import  of  foreign  corn.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  the  Corn- 
laws  may  have  been,  in  this  instance,  the  cause  of  that  which  is 
attributable  in  former  periods  to  other  circumstances ; — I  say  that 
it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  so.  That  the  operation  of 
the  Corn-laws  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  currency,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny.  But  then  the  question  is — not,  whether  the 
suddenness  of  the  demand  is  an  evil — for  of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt — but,  whether  we  can  take  any  means  of  defence 
against  it  ?  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  system  must  have 
a  partial  effect ; — but  then,  seeing  that  the  price  and  the  quality 
of  the  article  depend  as  well  upon  the  uncertainty  as  the  vicis- 
situde of  the  seasons,  how  can  we  take  any  precaution,  by  human 
prudence  or  human  legislation,  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
sudden  necessity  ?  .  .  The  Corn-laws  may  have  aggravated 
the  evil — that  1  do  not  deny;  but  I  do  deny  that  they  were  the 
exclusive  cause  of  it.  To  deny  that  their  tendency  is  to  increase 
pre-existing  evils  arising  from  other  causes,  would  be  unwise. — 
Ibid. 

AN     ALTERATION  IN    THE    CORN-LAW    NO    REMEDY    FOR    MONETARY 
DIFFICULTIES. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  an  alteration  in  the  Corn-law  would 
afford  a  remedy,  or  that  the  evil  is  one  that  can  be  corrected  by 
any  legislation  on  the  subject.  I  think  that  quite  impossible  in 
an  article  like  corn,  which  is  not  an  article  of  manufacture 
the  supply  of  which  can  be  accommodated  to  the  demand  for  it. 
Corn  is  an  article  which  depends  on  the  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence— it  is  an  article  of  production  which  it  is  impossible  to 
control  by  human  legislation — it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  in  time 
of  scarcity,  a  sudden  demand  for  corn  from  foreign  countries ;  and 
I  greatly  doubt,  if  we  discourage  the  production  of  corn  at  home 
—  if  we  become  dependent  for  a  supply  on  foreign  countries — if 
then  a  time  of  scarcity  should  arrive — if  there  should  be 'a  suc- 
cession of  bad  seasons — if  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  pro- 
duce not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
which  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  subject  to  as  much  vicis- 
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situde  of  season  as  this  country, — then  I  doubt  whether  we  should 
not  have  great  cause  to  regret  the  derangement  of  the  home  pro- 
duce— seeing  that  there  would  be  a  limited  supply  at  home,  and 
that  we  should  be  dependent  on  foreigners,  who,  influenced  by 
no  hostility,  but  pressed  by  necessity  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
their  own  people,  would  find  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
interdicting  the  export  of  that  corn  which  they  require  for  their 
own  use.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  fear  that  there  would  be 
a  still  more  sudden  demand,  and  still  more  deficient  supply,  and 
that  the  evils  of  deranging  the  currency  and  of  a  drain  of  bullion 
would  come  upon  us  at  a  moment  of  depreciation  and  of  scarcity, 
and  when  we  should  be  forced  to  encounter  evils  far  greater  than 
any  that  now  exist. — Ibid. 

EFFECTS   OF  AN    EXCESSIVE    SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Tooke  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, that  an  excessive  supply  produces  a  greater  effect  in  the 
corn  than  in  any  other  market.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  If 
the  excessive  supply  were  in  an  article  of  luxury,  the  effect  would 
only  be  to  increase  the  consumption  of  that  article,  by  bringing 
it  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  were 
before  able  to  purchase  it.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  an  excessive  supply  of  corn,  because  the  same  average  quan- 
tity is  always  consumed.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  that  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  corn  has  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  price  of 
the  article,  can  it  be  material  whether  the  excess  be  occasioned 
by  abundant  production  in  our  own  country  or  by  foreign  impor- 
tation ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  markets  are  glutted,  it  matters 
not  from  what  source  the  supply  proceeds. — Debate  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Distress,  Feb.  18,  1822. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  SUPPLY. 

I  cannot  hope  that  this  country  will  ever  be  entirely  exempt 
from  dependence  to  a  certain  extent  on  foreign  supply.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  some  corn  must  be  imported ;  but  what  I  say  is, 
do  not  import  corn  to  the  injury  of  your  own  producers,  but  im- 
port it  as  a  supplemental  supply  to  fill  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
products  of  your  own  soil.  When  you  tell  me  that  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  formed  in  correspondence  with  their  consumption 
of  food — when  you  tell  me  that  the  comforts  of  the  people  are 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  that  supply— you  only  convince 
me  that  my  proposition  is  a  just  one — that  you  ought  to  draw 
your  supply  mainly  from  your  own  soil,  and  not  expose  your- 
selves to  the  hostilities,  to  the  caprice,  or  to  the  failure  of  the 
crops  of  foreign  countries.  I  tell  you,  if  you  do  so,  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  repent  it.  When  your  wheat  harvest  is  de- 
ficient, and  you  are  suddenly  obliged  to  place  your  reliance  upon 
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a  foreign  supply,  you  may  find  that  that  reliance  is  not  a  safe  one, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  promoted  the  growth 
of  your  own  corn.  I  know  that  you  think  such  a  doctrine  as 
this  opposed  to  your  principles  of  free  trade ;  but  in  discussing 
a  question  like  this — in  considering  that  prices  are  more  effec- 
tually affected  by  influences  which  fluctuate  and  must  of  neces- 
sity be  uncertain — I  own  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  strict  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  cannot  be  applied  without  danger  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community. —  Corn-laws  —  Ministerial  Plan, 
February  16,  1842. 

MISFORTUNES    FROM    DEPENDENCE    ON    FOREIGN    SUPPLY. 

If  you  are  right  in  maintaining  that  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
will  afford  our  chief  supply,  and  if,  in  reliance  on  that  supply,  we 
diminish  materially  the  production  of  corn  at  home,  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  generally  deficient  harvest  might  involve  us  in  the 
greatest  peril.  In  ordinary  seasons  we  may  safely  trust  to  a  re- 
gular supply  from  abroad,  and  the  discouragement  of  home  pro- 
ducti&n  may  not  be  seriously  felt ; — but  if  the  common  calamity 
should  arrive,  (and  Mr.  Tooke  and  the  highest  authorities  show 
that  it  ought  to  be  foreseen,)  then  we  may  have  cause  bitterly  to 
repent  our  loss  of  independence,  and  to  find  that  the  encourage- 
ment we  gave  to  home  production,  by  restrictive  duties,  was  a 
provident  insurance  against  the  danger  of  famine.  It  will  not  be 
the  hostility,  it  will  not  be  the  caprice,  of  foreign  nations  that  will 
withhold  from  us  the  usual  supply  ;  but  the  permanent  duty  they 
owe  to  their  own  people  will  induce  them,  in  the  very  moment  of 
real  pressure,  to  take  the  very  step  which  France  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  have  actually  taken  within  the  last  six 
months,  and  interdict  the  exportation  of  grain.*  Should  that 
event  occur,  it  is  possible  that  the  wealth  of  England  may  com- 
mand a  considerable  supply  ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  deficiencies 
at  home,  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  the  demand,  must  be 
our  exertions.  According  to  your  statements,  our  chief  dealings 
will  be  confined  to  the  Baltic  ;  Odessa  and  the  United  States  are 
too  distant  to  admit  any  regular  import.  We  shall  not  then 
have  encouraged,  by  our  dealings  with  distant  States  in  ordinary 
seasons,  any  superfluous  supply  to  be  available  in  the  moment  of 
need.  Should  the  corn-growing  countries  of  the  Baltic  be  visited 
at  the  same  time  with  ourselves  with  a  deficient  harvest,  we  shall 
have  to  export  bullion  for  the  purchase  of  corn  wherever  we  can 
find  it,  and  thus  encounter  the  very  risk  of  deranging  the  money 
market,  and  suspending  payments  in  cash,  which  you  consider 
the  peculiar  defect  of  the  present  law.  The  more  you  increase 

*  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Continental  harvest  of  1838,  the 
governments  of  France  and  Belgium  prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  in  England,  was 
admissible  in  our  ports  at  low  rates  of  duty. 
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your  dependence  on  foreign  supply,  the  more,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
do  you  increase,  in  the  event  of  severe  and  general  pressure,  the 
risk  of  monetary  derangement. — Corn-laws — Mr.  Villierss  Mo- 
tion, March  15,  1839. 

PRICES    UNDER   THE    CORN-LAWS    NOT    UNDULY    HIGH. 

Let  us  consider  what  these  Corn-laws  have  actually  done.  In 
the  nine  years  intervening  between  the  30th  September,  1830, 
and  the  30th  September,  1838,  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  been 
545.  per  quarter.  Is  this  an  unreasonably  high  price,  compared 
with  former  periods — periods  not  of  war,  when  the  price  of  corn 
may  have  been  raised  by  causes  connected  with  war,  but  periods 
of  peace  ? 

In  1793,  wheat  was  55*.  Sd.  per  quarter. 

1792         „  53*.  Qd. 

1790         „  56*.  Qd. 

1789         „          56*.  Od. 

The  average  price  of  the  nine  years  preceding  the  war  of  1793, 
was  5 1  s.  per  quarter.— Ibid. 

PROSPERITY    UNDER    NOMINAL    HIGH    PRICES. 

The  mere  price  of  corn,  either  in  the  same  country  at  different 
periods,  or  in  different  countries  at  the  same  period,  is  no  satis- 
factory test  either  of  comparative  prosperity  or  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes.  There  may  be  much  greater  prosperity 
and  much  greater  individual  comfort  under  high  nominal  prices 
than  under  low.  The  year  1763,  for  instance,  when  the  peace 
of  Paris  was  concluded,  is  mentioned,  by  writers  upon  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  this  country,  as  the  period  at  which  its 
productive  industry  started  into  new  life  and  energy,  and  began 
the  glorious  career  which  it  was  destined  to  run.  Now,  let  us 
compare  the  decennial  prices  of  corn  previously  to  1763,  with  the 
decennial  prices  afterwards ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible 
that  manufactures  may  flourish,  and  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  may  improve,  and  yet  the  price  of  corn  be  on  the  in- 
crease at  home,  and  also  be  higher  in  this  country  than  in  other 
countries.  The  inference  is  only  good  for  this — to  disprove  the 
assertion  that  cheap  bread  will  necessarily  benefit  the  working 
classes,  and  necessarily  improve  trade. 

From  1735  to  1745,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  32*.  Id. 
1745  to  1755  „  „  „  31*.  3rf. 

1755  to  1765  „  „  „  39*.  4d. 

The  year  1765  was  the  commencement  of  new  life  and  energy 
to  productive  industry ;  and  what  was  the  decennial  average  of 
the  price  of  wheat  subsequently  ? 

From  1765  to  1775,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  51*.  4d. 
1775  to  1785  „  „  „  47*.  9rf. 

1785  to  1795  „  „  54*.  4d. 
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Showing  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
periods  of  general  ease  and  prosperity. — Ibid. 

FLUCTUATIONS    IN    PRICE. 

Another  objection  which  is  made  to  the  Corn-laws  is,  the  great 
fluctuation  which  they  cause  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  the  great 
uncertainty  which  they  introduce  into  the  traffic  in  corn,  and 
the  consequent  derangement  they  cause  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  foreign  powers.  Now,  neither 
upon  this  point  will  I  pretend  to  deny  that  there  have  been  great 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn — greater  than  I  could  wish  to  see 
in  an  article  of  such  general  consumption  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
there  has  been  as  great,  or  greater,  steadiness  under  the  sliding 
scale,  as  it  is  called,  than  can  be  hoped  for  under  any  other  system. 
—Mr.Villiers's  Motion,  April  3,  1840. 

FLUCTUATIONS    IN    PRICE    NOT    CAUSED    BY    THE    CORN-LAW. 

With  respect  to  fluctations  in  price,  I  confess,  having  paid  my 
best  attention  to  the  subject,  that  I  have  great  doubts  whether 
your  expectations  that  free  trade  in  corn  will  produce  a  great  fixity 
in  price,  will  be  realised.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  there  are, 
and  must  be,  such  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  commodity  itself;  a  commodity  not  dependent  upon 
production  by  machinery,  which  can  be  limited,  but  depending 
upon  circumstances  varying  and  accredited,  as  the  seasons  or  as 
the  quantity  of  corn  produced.  That  the  proposal  of  a  fixed  duty, 
therefore,  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  law,  as  regards  ensuing 
fixity  of  price,  I  very  much  doubt.  In  considering  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  important  to  compare  the  price  of  grain  in  those 
countries  in  which  Corn -laws  do  not  operate,  with  the  prices  in 
this  country Let  us  compare,  for  instance,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  price  of  corn  in  the  United  States,  with  the  variation 
here.  I  take  the  state  of  New  York  : — In  November,  1834,  the 
price  of  the  Winchester  quarter  of  eight  bushels,  was  335.  4d.  ; 
in  October,  1836,  it  was  54s. ;  in  January,  1837,  it  was  63s. ;  in 
June,  1839,  it  was  67s.  4d. ;  and  in  October,  1839 — mark,  in  the 
same  year, — it  was  39s.  Id.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone, 
in  the  course  of  six  months,  the  price  of  corn  varied  from  67s.  4d. 
to  39s.  Id.  Whence  arose  that  fluctuation  ?  How  is  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  unless  by  the  nature  of  the  intervening  harvest  pro- 
ducing so  immense  a  variation  ?  Here,  then,  in  a  country  subject 
to  no  Corn-law,  the  operation  of  the  seasons  occasions  these  high 
prices.  Now,  if  these  facts  be  true,  is  it  not  quite  possible 
that  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn  may  arise  from  other 
causes  than  the  operation  of  the  Corn-law  ? — Debate  on  the 
Address,  August  27,  1841. 
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DANGERS   OF    PROHIBITING    AMERICAN    FLOUR. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  this 
country  by  America  can  ever  in  any  way  injure  us ;  but  I  feel, 
that  if  the  House  did  prevent  the  importation  of  almost  the  only 
article  we  obtain  from  that  country — if  we  did  appear  to  say  that 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  excluding  the  only 
article  they  were  enabled  to  send  us — America  would  conceive  the 
measure  to  arise  from  some  lurking  animosity,  and  this  country 
would  lay  itself  open  to  the  danger  of  retaliation,  which  would 
infinitely  outweigh  any  evil  that  might  be  dreaded  by  our  millers, 
— Corn-laws — Committee  on  Mr.  Canning's  Resolutions,  March, 
19,  1827. 

GRINDING    BONDED    CORN. 

I  confess  that,  in  the  first  instance,  I  did  not  entertain  any  very 
strong  or  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other  ; 
and  in  consequence  I  abstained  from  voting  on  the  motion  for 
the  introduction  of  the  bill.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  now, 
however,  claims  my  support  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that, 
many  years  ago,  my  right  hon.  and  lamented  colleague,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  brought  in  a  bill  for  permitting  the  grinding  of  foreign 
bonded  corn  under  similar  circumstances.  Now  that  measure 
proved  a  failure ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  rather 
an  odd  reason  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  assign  as  a  motive 
for  me  to  become  a  party  to  a  new  proceeding  upon  the  subject, 
that  a  former  proceeding  upon  it  had  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  passing  of  this  measure  would  prove  a 
great  benefit  to  commerce.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  not 
disposed  to  grudge  any  benefit  to  commerce,  provided  that  bene- 
fit to  commerce  is  free  from  injury  to  any  other  interest,  and  pro- 
vided that  it  does  not  give  general  dissatisfaction.  But  from  the 
communications  which  have  reached  me  from  all  quarters,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  parliament  were  to  pass  this  bill,  it  would  occasion  an 
amount  of  dissatisfaction,  of  suspicion,  of  discontent,  the  positive 
evils  of  which  would  much  more  than  counterbalance  any  good 
that  it  is  supposed  any  particular  interest  might  derive  from  it. — 
Col.  Scale's  Bonded  Corn  Bill*  May  9,  1838. 

THE  MILLERS'  MONOPOLY. 

As  the  case  stands,  the  millers  have  a  practical  monopoly  of 
grinding  all  the  grain  grown  in  this  country— they  are  exposed 
to  no  competition.  The  annual  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  about  24,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  exclusive  of  oats  and 
barley,  part  of  which  must  be  ground  also.  But  as  this  may  be 
esteemed  somewhat  over  the  mark,  suppose  we  take  the  yearly 

*  Thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  220  to  150.  A  similar  measure,  autho- 
rising the  grinding  of  corn  iu  bond,  has  several  times  been  unsuccessfully 
introduced. 
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produce  at  22,000,000  quarters.  Now,  the  British  millers  have 
the  whole  of  this  quantity  to  grind,  and  in  this  it  is  impossible 
for  the  foreign  miller  to  compete  with  them.  Surely  that  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  is  equivalent  to  a  protection. — Corn-laws — 
Committee,  Feb.  28,  1842. 

DISPROPORTION    BETWEEN    THE    PRICES    OF   CORN    AND    BREAD. 

There  is  such  a  large  disproportion  between  the  relative  prices 
of  wheat  and  bread,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  that  1  cannot  help 
looking  at  it  with  surprise  ;  nor  can  I  help  thinking,  on  taking  this 
fact  into  consideration,  that,  when  the  price  of  bread  is  so  unin- 
telligibly high  in  relation  to  the  price  of  wheat,  an  importation  of 
foreign  flour  now  and  then  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  that 
price  to  its  proper  level,  and  in  so  far  of  greatly  benefiting  the 
community. — Ibid, 


IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE    TO    IRELAND.* 

The  production  of  corn  is  as  much  the  manufacture  of  Ireland 
as  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  every  argument  in  support  of 
the  latter  will  apply  equally  to  the  former.  Ireland  has,  in  this 
respect,  a  claim  to  our  protection  beyond  any  foreign  country. 
We  ought  not  to  shut  our  doors  on  her,  but  afford  her  that  pro- 
tection which  she  has  given  us  when  we  most  required  it. — State 
of  the  Corn  Trade,  Feb.  28,  1815. 

IRISH    AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS   TO   BE    CONSIDERED. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  England  does  not  produce  sufficient  corn 
for  her  own  consumption.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  when  we 
are  legislating  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of  all  parties 
of  the  empire,  that  there  is  in  conjunction  with  this  island  another 
country,  which  does  not  flourish  so  much  in  manufactures,  but 
which  possesses  great  fertility,  great  powers  of  production,  and  vast 
capabilities  of  improvement,  to  which  I  look  forward  for  a  mate- 
rial addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  should 
be  considered  that  the  more  the  House  unduly  encourages  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  the  more  it  interferes  with  the  supply 
from  Ireland.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  agricultural  interests  in  Ireland  and  here.  The  more 
agriculture  is  extended  in  Ireland,  the  more  the  demand  for 
British  manufactures  will  be  widened.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue 
that  agriculture  in  Ireland  should  be  extended  to  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  nations;  but  the  House  should  not  forget  its  importance 

*  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  find  Mr.  Peel  delivering  any  opi- 
nion on  the  Corn  question.  It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  preliminary 
debates  to  the  introduction  of  the  Corn  Bill  of  1815,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tletnan,  speaking  as  Irish  Secretary,  of  course  in  favour  of  Irish  interests, 
delivered  the  brief  observations  which  form  the  subject  of  the  extract. 
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in  the  scale,  and  its  great  powers  of  production  and  improvement. 
— Government  Propositions,  March  31,  1828. 

I  think  it  impossible  to  retain  in  actual  operation  a  law  which 
prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  until  the  produce  of  our 
own  country  has  risen  in  price  as  high  as  80s. — Mr.  Canning's 
Resolution,  June  18,  1827. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  no  more  unwise  course  could  be  pursued 
by  any  party,  than  to  connect  political  questions  of  any  sort  with 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws,  which  ought  to  be  discussed 
independently  of  any  other  matter. — Ibid. 

A  Corn-law  should  be  prospective  and  permanent,  and  it  should 
be  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  duty,  and  not  of  a  prohibition. 
—  Government  Proposition,  March  31,  1828. 

The  very  fact  that,  a  short  time  back,  when  the  duty  was 
26s.  8d.,  only  2000  quarters  of  foreign  corn  found  their  way  into 
the  home  market,  although  at  Rotterdam,  where  there  is  a  free 
trade  in  corn,  the  average  price  was  from  31s.  to  32s.,  establishes 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  there  can  be  no  importation  of 
«orn  sufficient  to  check  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  duty. —  Government 
Proposition,  April  25,  1828. 

Oats  and  barley  certainly  ought  to  have  encouragement  from 
the  legislature ;  though  we  ought  not  to  protect  the  growth  of 
either  with  the  same  jealousy  as  wheat,  because  the  latter  may  be 
said  to  be  a  staple  of  life. —  Committed  on  the  Government  Pro- 
position, AprilZS,  1828. 

I  consider  the  statement  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  has 
been  rendered  worse  by  the  Corn-law,  a  most  important  one ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  unless  the  existence  of  the 
Corn-law  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent,  not  only  with  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  the  maintenance  of  the  landlords'  in- 
terest, but  also  with  the  protection  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the  Corn-law  is 
practically  at  an  end.— Mr.  Villiers's  Motion,  March  15,  1839. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  great  object 
which  we  ought  always  to  maintain  in  view,  in  legislating  on  the 
corn  duties,  is  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ;  and  I  think  that  man  not  a  true  friend  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  any  temporary 
benefit  on  that  interest,  tries  to  effect  his  object  by  calling  on  the 
great  body  of  the  public  to  sacrifice  real  advantages.— Corn-laws 
—Ministerial  Plan,  February  16,  1842. 
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"  Peel's  Bill" — Standards  of  Value— Paper  Currency — Small  Note 
Currency — Scotch  Currency.* 

THE    SECRET   COMMITTEE    ON    CASH    PAYMENTS — ITS    EXERTIONS    AND 
CONCLUSIONS. 

All  the  members  of  the  committee  devoted  themselves  most 
sedulously  and  patiently  to  the  subject  committed  to  their  inves- 

*  It  is  of  course  quite  needless  to  detail  in  this  place  the  objects  or  the 
results  of  the  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  commonly  known 
as  "  Peel's  Bill," — a  measure  not  only  in  operation  at  the  present  day,  but 
which  is,  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  a  constant  theme  of  consideration 
and  discussion.  The  passages  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech  on 
introducing  the  measure,  which  have  been  deemed  most  suited  for  extract, 
are  those  which  refer  to  its  principal  objects — the  fixing  of  a  standard  of 
value,  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  issues  of  paper,  and  the  general  restoration 
of  the  currency.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  a  matter  less  likely  to  be  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  many,  a  short  detail  of  the  circumstance  sunder  which 
this  important  measure  was  introduced,  cannot  be  thought  misplaced.  The 
monetary  and  commercial  difficulties  of  the  period  having  imperatively  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  subject  of  the  currency,  a 
motion  was  made  and  approved  of  by  the  House,  to  appoint  by  ballot  a  com- 
mittee of  secrecy  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  refer- 
ence to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  3d  of  February,  1819,  was 
appointed  for  taking  this  ballot,  and  the  mode  of  taking  it  was  by  lists,  one  of 
which,  comprising  21  names,  each  member  was  permitted  to  place  in  a  box 
on  the  table.  It  having  been  asserted,  however,  that  the  government  had 
sent  round  a  list  for  the  approval  of  their  partisans,  and  that  nearly  every 
ministerial  member  intended  to  use  it  in  balloting,  the  opposition,  one  and 
all,  refused  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  the  ballot,  either  as  scrutineers  or 
voters  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Lambton,  on  being  appointed  to  the  former  office  by  the 
Speaker,  distinctly  declared,  that  "  as  it  was  already  perfectly  well  known 
who  were  to  constitute  the  committee,  he  would  rather  decline  picking  up  their 
names."  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  however,  (if  obstacles  they  may 
be  called,)  the  ballot  went  on,  and  the  scrutineers  reported  the  names  of  the 
members  chosen  to  serve  on  the  committee,  to  be  those  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (now  Lord  Bexley),  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  W.  Pole,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  F.  Robinson  (Lord  Ripon),  Mr. 
Greenfell,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  James  Abercromby,  Mr.  Bankes,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  Peel,  Sir  John  Nicholl,  Mr.  Littleton  (Lord  Hatherton), 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (Lord  Wharncliffe),  Mr.  Manning,  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Ashhurst,  and  Sir  John  Newport.  This  committee 
appointed  Mr.  Peel  their  chairman  ;  and  the  first  step  they  took  was  to  report 
their  opinion,  "  that  all  payments  in  gold  should  be  restrained  until  the  report 
of  the  committee  should  have  been  received,  and  a  legislative  measure 
passed  thereupon."  Mr.  Peel  undertook  to  introduce  a  bill  founded  on  the 
resolution;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  the  measure  was  accordingly  brought  in, 
and,  the  standing  orders  having  been  suspended,  was  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  that  night ;  this  hasty  measure  having  been  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  drain  of  the  treasure  of  the  Bank  which 
might  have  ensued  had  any  interval  been  permitted  for  delay.  The  necessity 
for  the  operation  of  this  temporary  measure  was  not  destined,  however,  to  be 
of  long  duration.  On  the  6th  of  May  Mr.  Peel  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  gave  notice  that  on  the  24th  he  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  thereto.  On  that  day  Mr.  Peel  came  down  to  the  House  to  open 
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tigation,  without  turning  aside  to  any  point  likely  to  interfere  with 
a  correct  and  candid  decision;  and  I  may  add  for  all,  that  we 
made  the  public  interest  the  sole  object  of  our  exertions  and 
inquiries.  It  was  after  such  an  investigation  that  the  resolutions 
which  I  submitted  to  the  House  the  other  day  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh).  It  is 
right,  however,  that  I  should  observe,  that  a  considerable,  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  principles  by  which  our  circula- 
tion ought  to  be  permanently  governed  ;  and  that  several  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  agreed  on  the  main  point,  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  by  different  courses  of  reasoning. — Speech 
on  moving  Resolutions  for  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by 
the  Bank,  May  24,  1819. 

AVOWAL  OF  A  CHANGE  OF    OPINION — TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HORNER. 

I  am  free  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  we 
received,  and  our  discussions  on  it,  my  own  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  general  question  have  undergone  a  material  change.  I 
am  ready  to  avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that  I  went  into 
the  committee  with  very  different  opinions  from  those  which  I  at 

his  important  mission,  but  before  he  rose  to  speak  an  affecting  scene  occurred. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  in  his  place  to  present  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of 
London,  praying  the  House  not  to  adopt  the  propositions  intended  to  be 
submitted  by  his  son.  In  presenting  this  document  Sir  Robert  spoke  as 
follows  : — "  To-night  I  shall  have  to  oppose  a  very  near  and  dear  relation. 
But  while  it  is  my  own  sentiment  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  I  respect 
those  who  do  theirs,  and  who  consider  that  duty  to  be  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt.  My  own  im- 
pression is  certainly  a  strong  one  in  favour  of  that  great  man.  All  of  us  have 
some  bias,  and  I  always  thought  him  the  first  man  in  the  country.  I  well 
remember,  when  the  near  and  dear  relation  I  have  alluded  to  was  a  child,  I 
observed  to  some  friends,  that  the  man  who  discharged  his  duty  to  his 
country  in  the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done,  was  the  man  of  all  the  world  the 
most  to  be  admired,  and  the  most  to  be  imitated ;  and  I  thought  at  that  moment, 
that  if  my  life  and  that  of  my  dear  relation  should  be  spared,  I  would  one  day 
present  him  to  his  country,  to  follow  in  the  same  path.  It  is  very  natural  that 
such  should  be  my  wish ;  and  I  will  only  say  further  of  him,  that  though  he 
is  deviating  from  the  proper  path  in  this  instance,  his  head  and  heart  are  in 
the  right  place,  and  I  think  they  will  soon  recall  him  to  the  right  way." 
This  affecting  incident  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Peel  towards  the  close  of  the 
masterly  speech  with  which  he  introduced  his  resolutions.  "  Many  other 
difficulties,"  he  said,  "  presented  themselves  to  me  in  discussing  this  question  : 
among  them  is  one  which  it  pains  me  to  observe  ;  I  mean  the  necessity  I 
am  under  of  opposing  myself  to  an  authority  to  which  I  have  always  bowed 
from  my  youth  up,  and  to  which  I  hope  I  always  shall  continue  to  bow  with 
deference.  My  excuse  now  is,  that  I  have  a  great  public  duty  imposed  upon 
me,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  my  private  feelings,  from  that  duty  I  must 
not  shrink." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  speech  was  made,  from  which 
we  here  give  such  copious  extracts.  Of  the  further  progress  of  Mr.  Peel's 
bill  through  parliament,  and  of  its  effects  upon  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  this  place. 
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present  entertain.  My  views  on  the  subject  were  materially  dif- 
ferent when  I  voted  against  the  resolutions  brought  forward  in 
1 81 1 ,  by  Mr.  Horner,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee  ; 
but  having  gone  into  this  inquiry  determined  to  dismiss  all  former 
impressions,  and  to  obliterate  from  my  memory  the  vote  which  I 
gave  some  years  back,  I  resolved  to  apply  to  the  subject  my  un- 
divided and  unprejudiced  attention,  and  to  adopt  every  inference 
that  authentic  information  or  mature  reflection  could  offer  to  my 
mind.  The  consequence  is,  that  although  I  should  probably 
even  now  vote,  if  it  were  again  brought  before  the  House,  in 
opposition  to  the  practical  measure  formerly  recommended,  yet 
I  now,  with  very  little  modification,  concur  in  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  fourteen  first  resolutions  submitted  to  our  consi- 
deration by  the  very  able  and  much  lamented  individual  I  have 
named.  I  conceive  those  principles  to  represent  the  true  nature 
and  laws  of  our  monetary  system ;  and  it  is  without  shame  or 
repentance  I  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  sagacity  of  one 
with  whose  views  I  agree  on  this  point,  although  I  differed  with 
him  so  much  on  many  other  great  political  questions.  I  now 
feel  that  that  distinguished  statesman's  opinions  on  this  subject 
were  such  as  must  render  his  character  still  more  respected,  and 
his  loss  still  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  community. — Ibid. 

RETURN    TO    THE    OLD    STANDARD    OF    VALUE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  outset  that  parliament  should 
make  up  its  mind  whether  a  metallic  standard  of  value  shall  or 
shall  not  be  resorted  to.  On  this  account  I  have,  in  the  second 
resolution  which  I  call  on  the  House  to  affirm,  submitted  the  neces- 
sity for  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  or  not  we  shall  resort  to  the  old  metallic  standard  ;  and, 
on  this  point,  after  an  experience  of  twenty-two  years,  it  is,  in  my 
mind,  impossible  that  any  considerate  man  can  hesitate  on  the 
expediency  of  returning  to  the  ancient  system  of  fixing  upon  the 
standard  of  value.  .  .  .  Every  sound  writer  has  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  a  certain  weight 
of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impression  on  it,  denoting  it  to  be  of  that 
certain  weight,  and  of  a  certain  fineness,  constitutes  the  only  true, 
intelligible,  and  adequate  standard  of  value  ;  and  to  that  standard 
the  country  must  return,  or  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  will 
be  aggravated  as  we  proceed. — Ibid. 

THE    BANK    ISSUES — THEIR    EXTENT   AND    EFFECTS. 

The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  the  foundation  on 
which  is  raised  the  superstructure  of  the  country  banks  ;  and  those 
issues  are  made  either  in  the  purchase  of  gold,  the  discount  of  mer- 
cantile bills,  or  the  purchase  of  government  securities.  .  .  To 
all  objections  to  these  issues,  it  is  said,  "  Oh  !  the  Bank  is  safe, 
its  affairs  are  prosperous,  the  utmost  confidence  prevails,  its  issues 
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are  made  upon  the  best  security,  and  the  public  faith  is  pledged 
to  them."  This  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true, — and  these  cir- 
cumstances clearly  distinguish  the  Bank  of  England  from  all 
other  establishments  of  the  like  nature.  But  does  it  follow  that, 
because  the  Bank  is  solvent,  there  can  be  no  over-issue  of  its 
paper  ?  If  solvency  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  can  be 
no  over-issue  of  its  paper,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Law*  is  just,  and 
the  land,  as  well  as  the  funds,  may  be  safely  converted  into  a  cir- 
culating medium.  But  there  is,  in  fact,  no  test  of  excess  or 
deficiency,  but  a  comparison  with  the  price  of  gold.  This  is  not 
indicated  by  theory  alone;  the  last  few  years  have  afforded 
abundant  experience  to  support  and  confirm  it.  ...  That 
the  excess  of  commercial  speculation,  which  has  led  to  such  evils, 
was  the  consequence  of  an  over-issue  of  paper-money,  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  disputed.  A  check,  then,  upon  that  issue  is  the  only 
cure  that  can  be  applied,  and  it  must  be  applied  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  metallic  standard  of  value ;  for  the  issue  in  paper 
has  not,  like  the  wise  provisions  of  Providence,  or  the  prudent 
regulations  of  man,  any  counteracting  principle  within  itself.  It 
goes  on  as  long  as  the  excitation  lasts  ;  but  is  sure  in  its  relapse 
to  scatter  distress  and  ruin.  Private  bankers,  at  first  anxious 
to  accommodate,  no  sooner  perceive  a  system  of  declining  credit, 
than,  in  the  eagerness  to  provide  for  their  own  security,  they 
refuse  further  aid,  and  increase  the  want  of  confidence  and  the 
distress.  This  is  one  of  the  defects  inherent  in  the  system. — Ibid. 

FIXED   ISSUES    OF    NOTES. 

Another  alternative  suggested,  is  to  prescribe  such  a  limitation 
to  the  issues  of  Bank  notes  as  will  secure  the  power  of  the  Bank 
over  the  foreign  exchanges.  I,  for  one,  confess  that  this  appears 
to  me  a  very  unwise  position — and  for  this  reason,  that  it  depends 
much  on  circumstances,  when  to  say  there  is  or  is  not  an  excess 

of  circulation It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  prescribe 

any  specific  limitation  to  issues  to  be  brought  into  operation  at 
any  period,  how  remote  soever.  The  quantity  of  circulation 
demanded  in  a  time  of  confidence  varies  so  materially  from  the 
amount  which  a  period  of  despondency  requires,  that  the  House 
must  feel  the  absolute  incapability  of  fixing  on  any  circumscribed 
amount. — Ibid. 

NECESSITY    OF    CIRCUMSCRIBING   THE    POWERS    OF   THE    BANK. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  moment  has  arrived,  when  the 
nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  government  and  the 
Bank  must  be  changed.  Parliament  is  bound  not  to  lose  a  single 
hour  without  recurring  to  those  means  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  directors  of  the  Bank  to  those  considerations 
which  originally  embraced  the  sphere  of  their  duties.  ...  I 
*  The  author  of  the  celebrated  Mississippi  scheme. 
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disclaim  any  imputation  against  the  Bank.  ;  .  .  When  I  re- 
flect on  the  great  object  to  which  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution 
the  Bank  was  subservient,  I  cannot  think  of  the  institution  with- 
out feelings  of  the  sincerest  acknowledgment.  For  the  directors 
individually,  too,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  entertain  any  feelings 
but  those  of  great  respect ;  but,  as  a  public  body,  they  must  not 
be  surprised  to  have  their  official  conduct  questioned  ;  nor  must 
they  be  astonished,  should  the  House  of  Commons  at  least  doubt 
whether  theirs  is  the  institution  to  the  discretion  of  whose  directors 
the  pecuniary  and  commercial  interests  of  the  people  are  and 
ought  to  be  confided.  It  is  now  the  proper  moment  for  us  to 
relieve  those  directors  from  the  duty  of  attending  to  such  con- 
cerns. The  fault  that  they  have  ever  devolved  on  them,  lies  not 
with  the  Bank,  but  with  ourselves.  It  is  the  result  of  the  course 
that  has  been  followed.  But  the  House  has  too  long  transferred 
its  powers.  On  us  properly  devolves  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
pecuniary  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  in  place, 
therefore,  of  wasting  our  time  by  casting  blame  upon  the  Bank, 
let  us  retrace  our  steps,  and  by  efficient  exertions  re-assume  our 
duties  and  absolve  the  Bank  from  such  incompatible  obligations. 
Let  us  recover  the  authority  which  we  have  so  long  abdicated. — 
Ibid. 

RESTORATIONS   OF   THE    CURRENCY. 

The  restoration  of  the  value  of  our  currency  was  always  a 
striking  political  feature  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Those 
who  take  an  interest  in  disquisitions  of  this  nature  must  have 
recognised  the  solicitude  of  our  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
statesmen  to  accomplish  that  salutary  object.  There  are,  how- 
ever, three  distinct  periods  to  which  I  shall  call  the  attention  of 
the  House — periods  to  which  every  man  must  look  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  delight, — when  the  government,  not  misled 
by  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  continue  the  abuse,  effected 
the  reformation  of  the  coin  from  its  previous  debasement.  This 
reformation  was  first  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
then  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lastly  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III. ;  all  periods  which  this  House  must  ever  contemplate 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  They  were  periods,  too,  of  great  diffi- 
culties,— of  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  of  value,  much  more  than  any  obstacles  the  country 
has  now  to  contend  with ;  but  they  were  difficulties  which  the 
sound  determination  of  those  monarchs  overcame,  whilst,  by  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  conduct  they  pursued,  they  fully  answered 
the  arguments  of  those  who  counselled  otherwise.  It  was,  Sir, 
when  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  amidst  his  efforts  to 
subdue  Scotland,  that  Edward  I.  turned  his  attention  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  coin  of  his  realm.  The  energy  with  which  that 
monarch  followed  up  his  purpose,  has  been  the  subject  of  praise 
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with  every  historian  of  those  times,  as  presenting  a  noble  instance 
of  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  The  next  period  was  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  effected  a  reformation  under  circumstances  that  almost 
repelled  such  an  effort.  On  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  found 
that  the  coin  had  been  debased  to  the  extent  of  nearly  400  per  cent, 
in  the  reigns  of  her  predecessors,  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
Where  there  should  have  been  eleven  ounces  of  silver  ,  she  found 
that  there  were  only  three,  and  that  the  effect  was  a  great  rise  of 
prices  and  a  considerable  commotion  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  second  year  of  her  reign,  and  under  the  advice  of  her  minister 
Burleigh,  she  determined  to  restore  the  value.  There  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  counselled  her  against  the  attempt ;  who  re- 
minded her  of  the  delicate  nature  of  such  an  object, — who  talked 
of  the  distracted  state  of  her  dominions — of  the  rivalry  of  foreign 
nations — of  Ireland  being  in  a  state  of  approaching  rebellion — 
and  Scotland  declaring  war ; — who  observed  to  her  that  Rome, 
Spain,  and  France  were  declared  enemies  to  her]  title  to  the 
throne.  Yet  still  she  had  the  manliness  to  persevere,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  admonition  of  Burleigh,  considered  all  those  difficul- 
ties only  as  so  many  obligations  on  her  to  proceed  : — "  So  far," 
said  that  able  minister,  "  should  such  considerations  be  from 
deterring  your  Majesty  from  the  pursuit,  that  they  constitute  the 
motives  for  perseverance,  as  in  the  end  they  will  raise  and 
establish  the  character  of  the  country,  increase  the  attachment 
of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  command  the  respect  even  of 
your  enemies/' — Such  conduct  was  the  proudest  eulogium  on 
her  merits.  In  the  learned  and  able  work  by  the  late  Lord 
Liverpool,  it  was  observed,  that  it  had  been  justly  commemo- 
rated on  the  monumental  inscription  on  her  tomb.  After  enume- 
rating the  Queen's  various  titles  to  distinction,  it  concludes 
thus: — "  Gallia  domata^  Belgium  sustentem,  Pax  fundata" — 
but  above  all,  "  Moneta  in  justum  valorem  reducta."  Having 
ourselves  so  many  claims  to  praise  similar  to  those  which  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  presented,  I  trust  we  shall  not  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  applause  which  was  so  justly  conferred  upon  her 
— that  "  she  had  the  manliness  to  reform  the  coin  of  her  king- 
dom." The  glories  of  the  present  reign  fully  equal  hers,  except 
in  the  last  particular ;  but  I  hope  the  hour  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  triumphant  parallel  will  be  completed. — (Cheers.)  Sir,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  revert  to  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which 
King  William  had  to  contend,  engaged  as  he  was  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  liberties  of  England  and  of  Europe.  Yet  when  he 
had  to  struggle  for  these  great  objects,  and  for  the  stability  of  his 
own  throne  in  the  year  1695,  he  determined  to  recover  the  ancient 
value  of  the  coinage,  considerably  debased  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  He  did  so,  though  opposed  by  a  powerful  party, 
whose  motives  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  alone. 
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Moreover,  at  the  time  of  that  new  coinage,  pre- 
judices in  theory  and  misconceptions  in  reasoning  were  not  only 
to  be  encountered,  but  the  greatest  financial  and  political  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  overcome.  When  King  William  proceeded 
to  reform  the  standard,  he  had,  at  the  moment  when  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Montague)  was  compelled  to  borrow, 
under  every  discouragement,  five  millions  for  the  wants  of  the 
state,  to  encounter  an  expense  of  three  millions,  which  the  new 
coinage  would  cost.  The  reasons  against  calling  in  the  deterio- 
rated currency  for  the  purpose  of  a  re-coinage,  were,  that  at 
that  time  a  war  raged,  which  required  the  undivided  exertion  of 
the  country ;  that  the  public  resources  should  not  at  such  a  time 
be  wasted  on  an  unnecessary  object,  or  a  doubtful  experiment ; 
that  the  expenses  incurred  would  be  more  than  the  nation  could 
bear  at  such  a  period  ;  and  that  its  discontents  might  be  excited 
by  past  grievances  to  acts  of  rebellion.  The  enemies  of  this 
expedient,  moreover,  argued,  that  should  the  silver  coin  be  called 
in,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  or  to  pro- 
secute foreign  trade  ;  inasmuch  as  the  merchant  could  not  pay 
his  bills  of  exchange,  nor  the  soldier  receive  his  subsistence. 
.  .  .  The  arguments  used  in  reply  by  Mr.  Montague,  as  stated 
by  the  historian,  were,  that  the  existing  system  was  a  disease 
which  increased  daily,  and  would,  if  not  remedied,  strike  such 
root  as  to  affect  the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  in- 
evitably overthrow  it ; — that  the  enemies  of  this  country  would 
feel  intimidated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and  would 
be  inclined  to  offer  a  peace  on  more  honourable  terms  than  could 
otherwise  be  expected  from  them,  when  they  found  that  this 
country  had  the  firmness  to  amend  its  depreciated  currency, 
even  amidst  all  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
on  which  they  reckoned  as  the  means  of  effecting  its  ruin ;  that 
they  would  also  hold  the  wisdom  of  a  parliament  who  advised 
such  a  measure  in  higher  estimation  than  they  otherwise  could 
do, — and,  in  a  word,  that  their  respect  for  a  country  which,  so 
placed,  could  surmount  so  many  difficulties,  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  these  arguments  pre- 
vailed, and,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstructions  thrown  in  its  way, 
the  coinage  of  England  was  established  on  a  fair  and  permanent 
footing.  I  would  ask  if  there  is  anything  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  which  can  be  urged  against  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  measure  with  one  half  the  force  of  the  arguments 
which  Mr.  Montague  had  to  combat  ? — Ibid. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    THE    COMMERCIAL    GOOD    FAITH    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  House  should  recollect,  that  in  all  the  efforts  she  has  been 
called  upon  to  make,  England  has  preserved  her  faith  inviolate. 
This  feeling  it  was  that  prevented  her  from  taxing  the  funded 
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property  of  foreigners.  This  upright  conduct  it  was  that  cheered 
the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  caused  her  to  exult  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  from  a  feeling  that  her  dangers  had  been  sur- 
mounted and  her  victories  achieved  without  the  slightest  violation 
of  her  honour.  This  feeling  it  was  that  supported  the  country 
in  the  dark  and  dismal  voyage  through  which  she  has  gone  :  and 
now  that  we  have  reached  the  other  shore  in  safety,  let  us  not 
abandon  the  great  principle  which  has  been  instrumental  to  our 
preservation — let  us  not  discard  the  guide  by  which  we  were  led 
and  protected.  Let  us  adhere  to  that  good  faith  in  time  of  peace, 
and  towards  the  public  creditor,  which  we  practised  in  war,  and 
towards  those  foreigners  whose  country  was  in  war  with  us.  Let 
us  recollect  that  the  fluctuations  of  price  which  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  occasions  are  injurious  to  the  labourer,  who  finds 
no  compensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages  at  one  time  for  the  evils 
inflicted  by  a  depression  at  another.  Every  consideration  of 
sound  policy — every  obligation  of  strict  justice— should  induce  us 
to  restore  the  ancient  and  permanent  standard  of  value. — Ibid. 

A    RETROSPECT JUSTICE    AND    POLICY    OF    "  PEEI/S    BILL." 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  bill  that  goes  by 
my  name,  however  small  a  portion  of  merit  I  may  have  in  the 
measure — a  bill  that  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
with  every  one  who  speculated  on  the  prevailing  distress,  both 
within  an*d  without  the  walls  of  parliament.  From  the  share  I 
had  in  introducing  it,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  it 
was  recommended,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  its 
character  and  effects.  At  the  time  when  I  presented  it  to  par- 
liament, and  when  it  was  more  popular  than  it  is  at  present,  I 
arrogated  no  merit  for  the  work — I  willingly  gave  it  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  due ;  and  now,  when  it  is  viewed  with  a  less  partial 
regard,  I  will  still  renounce  the  merit,  and  take  my  share  of  the 
responsibility.  I  confess  that  after  all  that  has  passed — after  the 
measure  has  been  opposed,  sometimes  by  argument,  and  sometimes 
by  clamour — I  am  still  as  much  disposed  to  maintain  its  justice 
and  policy  as  I  was  when  it  was  first  introduced.  I  will  not 
shelter  myself  under  the  immense  majority  who  concurred  with 
me  on  that  occasion — I  will  not  shelter  myself  under  the  great 
authorities  who  sanctioned  my  views — I  will  not  shelter  myself 
under  the  consideration  that  party  feeling  was  at  that  time  laid 
aside,  and  that  all  sides  agreed  in  passing  a  law  which  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all.  Notwithstanding 
the  evils  ascribed  to  it — notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  since 
expressed — I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  there  was  then  no 
alternative — that  the  measure  was  in  itself  wise  and  conducive  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire — that  the  agricultural  interests 
have  not  been  depressed  by  its  operation,  and,  consequently,  that 
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whatever  depression  they  have  since  experienced,  is  in  no  peculiar 
degree  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  I  will  contend  that  it  has  promoted 
the  general  interests ;  and  that  agriculture,  which  has  not  been 
injured  by  it,  will  soon  feel  what  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  have  already  felt.— Debate  on  the  Agricultural 
Distress,  Feb.  18,  1822. 

MORE    RECENT    VIEWS    OF    THE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    BILL. 

That  the  bill  of  1819  did  increase  the  distress  of  the  country  to 
a  certain  degree,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
escape  from  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  con- 
tinued for  above  twenty  years,  without  the  infliction  of  some 
pressure  and  distress  upon  the  country.  The  question  was, 
whether  we  should  submit  to  a  temporary  evil  and  occasional  in- 
justice, which  a  return  to  a  better  system  of  currency  would  at 
first  produce,  or  continue  and  persevere  in  a  course  which  would 
ultimately  lead  to  ruin  ?  It  is  not  just  to  attribute  to  the  Act  of 
1819  the  whole  of  that  reduction  in  prices,  which  has  taken 
place  in  agricultural,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  produce.  There  was,  certainly,  concurrently  with  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  a  great  reduction  in  prices,  and  the 
distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  in  part  aggravated  by  that  re- 
duction. But  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
was  inevitable,  even  if  cash  payments  had  not  been  resumed.  It 
must  have  followed  the  cessation  of  that  monopoly  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  during  the  war, — the  cessation  of 
that  stimulus  to  agricultural  speculation,  which  was  peculiarly  the 
effect  of  a  war,  such  as  that  in  which  this  country  was  engaged 
from  1793  to  1815.  The  return  of  peace,  had  there  been  no 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  no  practical  depreciation  of  the 
standard  during  the  war,  must  have  materially  affected  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  Nearly  concurrently  with  the  return  of  the 
peace,  the  restoration  of  the  standard  took  place.  It  aggravated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  pressure  which  arose  from  another  cause, 
which  came  into  simultaneous  operation ;  but  many  assign  the 
whole  effect  to  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  and  will  make  no 
allowance  for  the  consequences  of  the  other  and  more  powerful 
agent  in  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  in  the  disappointment  of 
those  who  had  speculated  on  their  continuance. — Mr.  Cayley's 
Motion  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Silver  Standard,  June  1,  1835. 

STANDARDS    OF  VALUE INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE  EXISTING  STANDARD. 

Unless  a  case  of  over-ruling  necessity  can  be  made  out,  this 
House  ought  never  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  idea  of  again 
interfering  with  the  standard  of  the  country. — Mr.  Western's 
Motion,  June  12,  1822.* 

*  Mr.  Western's  motion  was  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Effects 
of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  under  Mr.  Peel's  Bill. 
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EFFECTS   OF   DEPRECIATING   THE    STANDARD. 

By  depreciating  the  standard,  the  price  of  all  commodities 
would  be  raised ;  the  agriculturist  would  receive  a  greater  price 
for  the  corn  which  he  has  to  sell ;  but  he  would  also  have  to  pay 
a  greater  price  for  all  the  articles  which  he  has  to  purchase  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  and  thus  the  apparent  and  nominal  ad- 
vantages which  he  would  reap  as  a  seller,  will  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  greater  prices  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  as  a  pur- 
chaser. There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  gainer  at  first  from  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  The  rate  of  labour  would  for  a  time — perhaps  a 
considerable  time — be  lower;  but  in  that  case  who  would  be 
the  sufferer? — Who  but  the  agricultural  labourer?  I  say  the 
sufferer  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  is  sure  to  be  the 
labourer.  The  rate  of  wages  would  not  be  increased  simul- 
taneously with  the  reduced  value  of  money.  I  know  the  argu- 
ment that  is  used  with  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  which  is 
to  revisit  the  land,  and  the  demand  for  labour  which  would  be 
the  consequence  of  it.  I  know  that  the  advocates  of  deprecia- 
tion attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  arguments  by  the 
magnificence  of  their  prophecies  :  but  the  truth  is,  the  price  of 
labour  does  not  vary  so  rapidly  as  the  price  of  commodities  ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  first  and  chief  sufferer  by  depreciation 
of  the  currency  would  be  that  man  who  is  supported  by  the  wages 
of  manual  labour.  All,  then,  that  the  agriculturist  would  gain 
from  depreciating  the  standard,  would  be  the  amount  of  his 
savings,  by  defrauding  the  public  creditor  and  pinching  the  agri- 
cultural labourer. — Mr.  Cayley's  Motion  for  the  Adoption  of  a 
Silver  Standard,  June  1,  1835. 

EFFECTS    OF    DEPRECIATION    ON    CONTRACTS. 

What  justice  would  there  be  in  now  depreciating  the  standard, 
and  in  making  all  contracts  formed  since  1819  conform  to  a  de- 
preciated currency?  So  far  from  redressing  any  injustice  in- 
flicted by  former  fluctuations,  how  many  parties  are  there  who 
would  be  double  sufferers — who  have  closed  the  transactions — 
who  have  paid  the  debts  in  respect  to  which  the  former  hardship 
was  sustained — and  have  entered  into  new  contracts,  by  the 
derangement  of  which  they  would  again  suffer  ?  How  small  a 
portion  of  the  contracts  formed  before  1816  remain  now  unful- 
filled, compared  with  the  number  which  have  been  formed  since? 
In  how  many  cases  to  which  law  did  not  reach, — leases,  for 
instance,  and  contracts  for  fixed  payments, — has  compensation 
been  made  by  voluntary  contracts  between  parties?  What 
injustice  would  you  not  inflict  on  those  who  have  entered  into 
contracts  on  the  faith  of  your  acts  and  of  your  resolutions 
solemnly  made  and  as  solemnly  reiterated,  if  you  now  compel 
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the  derangement  of  them  by  depreciating  the  currency  in  which 
they  have  been  formed. — Ibid. 

CORN    THE    WORST    STANDARD    OF   VALUE. 

Of  all  articles,  corn  is  that  which  it  is  most  unfit  to  fix  as  a 
standard,  since  it  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations  in  price  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smallest  increase  or  decrease  of  the  natural 
quantity  in  the  market. — Debate  on  Agricultural  Distress,  May 
13, 1822. 

A    JOINT    GOLD    AND    SILVER   STANDARD. 

With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  introducing  a  silver  jointly 
with  a  gold  standard,  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  so  easily  as  some  members  seem  to  imagine.  The  pro- 
position, however,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  without  serious 
consideration.  I  consider  any  measure  which  tends  to  disturb 
the  present  currency  objectionable.  Gold  is  the  standard  of 
value,  and  the  only  legal  tender  in  large  sums  ;  silver  is  only  a 
legal  tender  in  small  sums ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the 
application  of  the  two  metals  has  worked  well.  If  silver  were 
made  a  legal  tender  in  large  sums,  creditors  must,  with  the 
present  seignorage,  suffer  a  serious  loss. — Bank  Notes  (Scotland 
and  Ireland)  Bill,  June  16,  1828. 

The  notion  of  a  double  standard  is  totally  fallacious,  and 
would  be  found  impracticable  in  effect ;  nor  has  it  been  ever  for 
a  moment  entertained  by  Mr.  Locke,  or  any  others  who  have 
advocated  a  silver  standard. — Mr.  M.  Attwood's  Motion  on  the 
Currency,  June  8,  1830. 

Now,  if  we  proceed  to  alter  the  currency,  the  first  question 
would  be,  shall  we  have  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  con- 
jointly, or  shall  we  simply  alter  our  standard  from  gold  to  silver  ? 
I  cannot  see  any  advantage  derivable  from  the  institution  of  a 
double  standard.  You  cannot  make  a  double  standard  without 
first  defining  the  ratio  which  is  to  exist  between  the  nominal 
value  of  the  two  metals.  To  say  that  every  man  should  pay  his 
debts  in  silver  or  gold,  whichever  he  may  please,  without  defining 
the  relative  value,  would  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  We  might 
certainly  have  a  double  standard,  defining  the  relative  values  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  a  party  who  had 
money  to  pay,  to  make  his  payment  either  in  gold  or  silver.  But 
this  very  option  seems  defeating  the  object  of  a  standard,  and  in- 
troducing, unnecessarily,  uncertainty  into  contracts.  It  appears 
to  me  a  much  less  simple  course  than  that  of  adhering  to  a  single 
standard,  and  a  course  unaccompanied  by  any  advantage  coun- 
tervailing the  loss  of  simplicity.  Gold  anci  silver  seem  to  have 
some  necessary  connection,  from  being  so  frequently  united  in 
common  parlance  ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  that  they  should 
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be  united  in  a  standard,  than  that  gold  and  lead,  or  gold  and 
copper,  should  be  so  united.  To  unite  two  metals,  the  value  of 
•which  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  fixed  ratio,  in  a  double  standard,  is 
to  diminish  the  value  and  advantage  of  a  standard.  The  more 
simple  the  standard  the  better ;  the  very  name  implies  unity  and 
simplicity.  It  is  the  measure  of  value ;  and  why  not  have  one 
measure  of  value  as  well  as  one  measure  of  length  and  capacity  ? 
— Mr.  Cay  ley's  Motion  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Silver  Standard, 
June  1,  1835. 

A    SILVER    STANDARD    CONSIDERED. 

Some  gentlemen,  indeed,  argue  that  a  silver  is,  abstractedly, 
preferable  to  a  gold  standard ;  and  there  might,  possibly,  be  some 
reason  for  that  preference,  if  the  whole  matter  were  res  Integra, 
and  we  had  now  to  choose,  unfettered  by  any  previous  choice, 
between  a  gold  and  silver  standard.  But  suppose  we  had  adopted 
a  silver  standard  in  the  year  1819,  and  made  paper  convertible 
into  silver  instead  of  gold,  the  same  pressure  and  distress  would 
have  occurred  as  that  which  followed  the  resumption  of  the  gold 
standard.  I  see  no  advantage  in  the  substitution  of  a  silver  for  a 
gold  standard.  It  appears  to  me,  that  at  present  our  system  of 
currency  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be.  We  have  gold  as  a  sole 
standard,  and  we  use  silver  coin  as  a  token. — Ibid. 

EFFECTS    OF    ESTABLISHING    A    SILVER    STANDARD. 

Those  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1819,  should  be  the  persons  least  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  substitution  at  present  of  a 
silver  for  a  gold  standard.  If  silver  be  substituted  for  gold,  as  a 
standard,  there  must  be,  according  to  their  doctrines,  a  material 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  Gold,  being  no  longer  required  for  coin, 
might  leave  the  country,  and  might  be  depreciated  in  value  ;  for 
England  would  not  then  want  the  millions  of  gold  which  are  now 
necessary  for  its  circulation.  Silver,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
wanted  instead  of  gold,  having  been  substituted  as  the  standard — 
as  the  sole  legal  standard — England  would  appear  in  the  market 
as  a  purchaser  of  silver,  which  would  therefore  be  more  in  demand, 
and  would,  consequently,  rise  in  price.  If  this  should  be  the  case 
to  any  extent  whatever,  where  would  be  the  relief  to  the  debtor 
or  mortgagor  from  an  alteration  in  the  standard  ?  It  may  be  said, 
that  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  silver  will  fall  in  value,  on 
account  of  increased  production  from  the  mines,  than  that  gold 
will.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  a  reference  to  the  productiveness 
of  mines  would  not  prove  that  gold  has  been,  of  late  years,  produced, 
relatively,  in  much  greater  quantities  than  silver.  If  hon.  members 
will  consult  the  works  of  Baron  Humboldt — if  they  will  advert  to 
the  returns,  imperfect  as  they  must  be,  obtained  from  our  con- 
suls and  diplomatic  agents  in  South  America — if  they  will  look 
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at  the  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Jacob's  work — they  will  pro- 
bably see  reason  to  doubt  whether  gold  is  not  now  produced — 
taking  into  account  the  new  supply  from  North  America,  from 
Russia,  and  from  Siberia — in  larger  quantities,  relatively  to  silver, 
than  it  has  been  heretofore.  I  doubt  whether  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, if  he  were  to  attain  his  object  of  introducing,  not  a  conjoint, 
but  a  silver  standard,  singly,  at  the  present  rate  of  silver,  would 
not  find  that  his  efforts  had  been  productive  of  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  interests  which  he  hopes  to  serve ;  and  whether  he 
would  not,  ere  long,  be  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  he  had 
made  a  worse  bargain  for  those  of  the  agriculturists  who  are  suf- 
fering from  debts  and  incumbrances,  than  that  which  exists  at 
present. — Ibid. 

SILVER   CONSIDERED    AS   A   LEGAL   TENDER. 

I  will  now  allude  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  to  make  silver  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  accompany  such 
a  scheme  with  a  measure  to  guard  against  any  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  silver ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  it  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  if  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  silver,  the  man  who  has  contracted  an  obligation  in  gold  should 
not  be  allowed  to  discharge  it  in  silver, — Currency  Debate,  Feb. 
13,  1826. 

PAPER    CURRENCY — INTOXICATING    EFFECTS    OF    OVER-ISSUES. 

The  hon.  member  for  Callington  (Mr.  M.  Attwood)  says  that 
we  ought  to  recollect  that  a  paper  currency  gives  us  wealth  and 
capital.  Of  course  it  does;  but  only  till  a  day  of  payment 
comes.  In  1816,  what  was  it  but  an  over-issue  of  paper  which 
led  to  such  great  speculation  ? — what  was  it  but  the  re-action  of  it 
that  created  so  much  bankruptcy  and  distress,  and  reduced  the 
country  to  its  pitiable  situation  ?  The  system  might  go  on  very 
well,  if  it  were  always  to  continue.  But,  though  a  man  may  be 
happy  when  he  gets  drunk,  or  when  he  imbibes  oxygen  gas,  still 
he  must  expect  to  endure  some  misery  before  he  returns  to  a  state 
of  sobriety,  or  before  he  is  again  able  to  enhale  the  atmospheric 
air.  To  go  on  well  under  a  paper  system,  that  system  must 
always  continue ;  just  as  a  drunken  man,  to  be  always  happy, 
ought  always  to  be  drunk. — Debate  on  the  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress, May  13,  1822. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  FORGERY  AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  A  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

The  same  reasons  which  induced  me  to  advise  a  return  to  a 
metallic  currency  in  1819,  still  remain  in  full  force;  and  amongst 
them  there  is  one  which  has  great  weight  with  myself,  with  the 
House,  and  with  the  Bank — I  mean  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  forgery  of  Bank  notes,  and  the  numerous 
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executions  of  offenders.  The  House  will  remember  that  the  Bank 
has  tried  every  possible  means  to  put  a  stop  to  that  evil.  (Cries 
of  No !  No !)  It  is  possible  that  the  proposal  of  some  ingenious 
artist  may  not  have  been  tried  or  adopted,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Bank  has  spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense  in 
its  endeavours  to  attain  that  desirable  end — the  prevention  of 
forgery.  The  return  to  a  metallic  currency  met  with  the  full 
acquiescence  of  parliament  on  that  very  ground,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  result  fully  justified  the  anticipation. — Debate 
on  Agricultural  Distress,  Feb.  18,  1822. 

UNRESTRICTED    PAPER    CURRENCY    CAUSES    ALTERNATIONS    OF 
PROSPERITY  AND    DEPRESSION. 

If,  in  1819,  the  Bank  had  been  permitted  to  issue  a  fresh 
supply  of  paper,  there  would  have  been  a  fresh  cycle  of  prosperity, 
but  which  in  the  end  would  only  have  aggravated  the  distresses 
of  the  country.  Under  such  a  system  I  can  only  contemplate  an 
alternation  of  success  and  failure;  and  every  succeeding  failure 
would  be  worse  than  the  preceding. — Ibid. 

FIXED  HIGH  PRICES  WILL  NOT  SATISFY  UNDER  A  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

Had  the  system  of  paper  money  continued,  individuals  would 
never  have  been  satisfied  with  a  fixed  high  price  for  their  com- 
modities ;  as  all  the  stimulus  which  prevailed  during  the  war  arose 
not  from  a  fixed  high  price,  but  from  a  continually  rising  price. — 
Ibid. 

INCREASE  OF  NOTES  WITH  THE  INCREASE  OF  PRICES. 

The  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire*  has  said  that  the  increase 
of  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  is  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the 
country  bankers,  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  Bank  notes  to  increase 
with  the  increase  of  prices.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet ; — the 
fault  alluded  to  is  not  the  fault  of  the  country  bankers ;  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  individuals ;  but  of  the  system  which  we  are  engaged  in 
conducting, — a  system  that  almost  compels  us  to  assist  in  creating 
the  evils  of  which  the  country  now  complains.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber's proposition,  however,  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  for  he  might 
have  added,  that  not  only  would  the  increase  of  notes  follow  the 
increase  of  prices,  but  that  they  would  decrease  with  the  same 
rapidity  when  prices  fell, — so  that  the  tendency  always  exists  in 
the  system  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  country.  It  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  speculation  when  the  excitement  is  at  its  height ;  and, 
when  the  weakness  always  consequent  on  fictitious  excitement 
follows,  it  increases  the  weakness  and  adds  to  the  extent  of  the 
evil.  These  country  banks,  as  they  proceed  on  their  present  sys- 
tem, contradict  that  beautiful  principle  of  mechanics  on  which  the 
most  powerful  engines  are  constructed.  In  mechanics,  when  two 

*  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Wrottesley,  who  was  formerly  a  banker  in 
the  town  of  Wolverhampton. 
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powers  are  to  be  employed  in  order  to  attain  an  object,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  united  is,  that  when  one  is  contracted 
the  other  will  expand — when  one  is  employed  to  disadvantage  the 
other  will  exert  its  utmost  force — and  thus  supporting  each  other 
as  they  require  support,  they  render  the  desired  object  sure  of 
attainment.  The  country  banks  do  the  reverse  of  this ;  they 
first  increase  the  tendency  towards  the  evil,  and  afterwards  in- 
crease the  evil  itself.  Hence  it  follows,  that  what  forms  the  vin- 
dication of  the  individual,  also  offers  the  strongest  ground  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  system  under  which  that  individual  is  acting. 
—  Currency  Debate,  Feb.  13,  1826. 

A   PAPER   CIRCULATION   WITHOUT   A    GOLD    FOUNDATION. 

I  think  it  impossible  to  trust  to  a  paper  currency  circulation 
without  a  foundation  of  gold.  Paper  may  be  convertible  into 
gold  nominally — and  while  people  have  confidence  in  it,  well  and 
good  ;  but  there  will  be  a  manifest  tendency  in  every  banker  to 
do  two  things — to  issue  as  much  paper  and  to  deposit  as  little  gold 
as  he  can.  The  whole  supply  of  gold  on  which  we  can  depend, 
is  that  which  is  retained  to  meet  the  demand ;  all  beyond  that 
will  be  so  much  loss ;  the  whole  country  will  be  saturated  with 
small  notes,  and  bankers  will  become  dependent  upon  each  other. 
It  will,  then,  be  impossible  to  take  an  adequate  security  against  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper :  one  failure  will  create  a  panic ;  and  that 
panic,  arising  from  a  comparatively  trifling  cause,  may  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  whole ;  for  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  small  notes 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
panic  will  have  the  greatest  effect  and  argument  the  least  force. 
If  the  parties  themselves  are  not  to  retain  gold  as  a  deposit,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  circulation  will  depend  upon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, without  the  smallest  control  on  its  part  over  distant  esta- 
blishments. There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
an  over-issue  of  paper,  without  a  constant  sentinel  to  keep  watch 
upon  it, — and  that  sentinel  is  the  metallic  sovereign  in  constant 
circulation. — Small  Note  and  Scotch  Note  Circulation,  June  5, 
1828. 

A  PAPER  CURRENCY  BASED  ON  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY. 

An  hon.  member  wishes  to  allow  Banking  Companies  to  issue 
notes  on  the  security  of  freehold  property.  Now,  I  do  think  that 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  security ;  for  under  it  there  may  be  a 
constant  depreciation  of  the  currency,  creating  a  correspondent 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  property ;  and  the 
only  check  would  be  a  panic,  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  an 
unstable  banking  system  to  produce.  The  very  circumstance 
of  the  bankers  knowing  that  they  have  a  sufficient  security  in 
land,  or  in  the  funds,  would  induce  them  to  issue  paper  to  an 
unlimited  extent;  but  the  country  would  no  more  endure  the 
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constant  application  of  the  stimulus,  than  the  human  body. 
The  time  would  come  when  a  want  of  confidence  would  arise 
that  would  create  a  demand  for  gold ;  and  the  parties  who  had 
issued  large  quantities  of  paper  would  find  themselves  unable 
to  meet  their  engagements,  although  they  might  be  perfectly 
solvent.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the  bare  fact  of  solvency 
would  be  of  little  value. —  Bank  Notes  (Scotland  and  Ireland) 
Bill,  June  16,  1828. 

NECESSITY    OF    SOME    PAPER    CIRCULATION. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  has  hinted  at  the  propriety  of 
banishing  paper  from  the  circulation.  I  can  understand  the 
extinction  of  £1  and  £5  notes;  but  I  do  not  see  how  paper  can 
be  excluded  completely,  without  destroying  credit  altogether.  It 
cannot  be  done  without  reverting  to  the  principles  of  the  barba- 
rous ages,  and  establishing  a  system  of  barter. — Appointment  of 
a  Committee  on  Banking,  March  10,  1840. 

THE   SMALL   NOTE    CIRCULATION — ITS   EVIL   EFFECTS. 

I  beg  the  House  not  to  suppose  that  I  am  inclined  to  over- 
state the  evils  attributable  to  the  circulation  of  the  £1  and  £2 
notes  of  the  country  banks.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  ten- 
dency to  speculation  is  increased  by  them  ;  and  that  that  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  fluctuation  of  prices  which  it  occasions, 
is  productive  of  real  inconvenience  in  all  cases,  and  of  positive 
misery  in  many. — Currency  Debate,  Feb.  13,  1826. 

CURRENCY  OF  GOLD  IMPEDED  BY  SMALL  NOTES. 

I  believe  that  the  prohibiting  the  issue  of  country  bank  notes 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  introducing  into  circulation 
many  sovereigns  which  have  been  kept  in  the  coffers  of  country 
bankers,  partly  from  a  prudent  motive  of  precaution,  and  partly 
because  they  chose  rather  to  see  their  own  notes  in  circulation 
wherever  they  could  accomplish  it. — Ibid. 

FATAL    CONSEQUENCES   OF   A   RETURN   TO    A    SMALL   NOTE    CURRENCY. 

The  re-issuing  of  a  small  paper  currency,  although  nominally 
convertible  into  gold,  would  only  give  a  temporary  and  preca- 
rious relief,  and  any  benefit  it  would  confer  would  be  dearly 
paid  for.  The  cheapness  of  the  currency  would  produce  a  tem- 
porary advantage,  but  would  ultimately  occasion  the  departure 
of  the  whole  gold  currency  from  the  country.  Experience  has 
told  us  that  gold  and  a  small  paper  currency  cannot  co-exist  in 
a  country  like  this.  To  raise  an  immense  superstructure  of 
paper,  nominally  payable  with  gold,  would  be  pregnant  with 
danger :  such  a  state  of  things  might  go  on  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  but  it  would  end  in  the  departure  of  all  the  gold  from  the 
country,  in  excessive  and  violent  changes  of  funds  and  other 
property,  and  in  a  sudden  panic  and  simultaneous  demand  for 
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gold.  It  would  then  be  no  answer  to  say,  "  We  are  solvent; 
give  us  time,  and  we  can  discharge  all  our  obligations."  The 
reply  would  be,  "  We  have  a  right  to  gold  at  once."  There 
would  be  a  simultaneous  rush  for  gold,  and  a  general  bankruptcy 
and)  ruin  would  ensue.  A  general  rush  to  the  public  funds 
•would  instantaneously  take  place,  and  at  the  same  time  a  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  paper  currency,  and  a  re-acting  of 
all  the  calamities  of  1 825.  These  considerations  ought  to  in- 
duce gentlemen  to  approve  and  support  the  bill  of  1819,  because 
I  believe  that  which  1  have  described  would  be  the  consequence 
of  a  small  paper  currency,  even  though  it  were  nominally  con- 
vertible into  gold. — Sir  J.  Graham's  Motion  for  a  Reduction  of 
Public  Salaries,  Feb.  12,  1830. 

THE    RE-ISSUE    OF    ONE    POUND  NOTES. 

The  re-issue  of  £1  and  £2  notes  !  Why,  Sir,  I  never  felt  con- 
fidence in  predicting  the  result  of  any  political  measure  greater 
than  that  which  I  feel  in  predicting  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  permitting  the  re-issue  of  £1  and  £2  notes.  That 
consequence  will  inevitably  be  the  disappearance  of  the  gold 
currency  from  circulation.  I  do  not  rely  on  mere  reasoning  for 
the  proof  of  this,  but  I  refer  to  the  example  of  every  country 
in  which  small  notes  have  been  allowed  to  circulate.  In  Scot- 
land you  have  £1  and  £2  notes ;  such  notes  being  nominally, 
and  indeed  practically,  when  tendered  by  the  holder,  convertible 
into  coin  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  they  have,  in  point  of 
fact,  excluded  from  circulation  the  whole  of  the  metallic  currency. 
In  Ireland  you  have  also  £1  and  £2  notes,  and  the  same  conse- 
quence has  followed.  In  America  there  are,  or  at  least  there 
were  permitted,  notes  of  still  smaller  value  ;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  same,  not  only  with  respect  to  gold  coin,  but  to  silver 
also.  The  currency  of  the  cheaper  has  banished  that  of  the 
more  precious  material.  So  it  will  be  in  England  :  by  permitting 
the  issue  of  small  notes,  you  will  afford  a  direct  premium  to  the 
country  banker  to  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation 
of  coin  in  his  neighbourhood. — Mr.  Attwood's  Motion  on  the 
Monetary  System,  April,  23,  1833. 

CHEAP    THINGS    NOT    ALWAYS   THE    BEST. 

No  one  can  deny,  that  whilst  the  small  notes  retain  their  credit, 
they  are  a  cheaper  instrument  of  circulation,  and  one  not  less 
efficacious  than  gold ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  positive  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  country  to  get  rid  of  the  gold  currency  alto- 
gether, if  you  could  insure  entire  and  permanent  confidence  in 
paper,  and  the  fixed  value  of  it,  after  the  exclusion  of  gold. 
But  I  contend  that  there  is  no  security  in  an  immense  mass  of 
paper  circulation  professedly  convertible  into  gold,  but  not  acting 
for  its  basis  upon  a  metallic  circulation.  You  think  you  can  take 
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effectual  precautions  against  panics,  commercial  or  political,  by 
insisting  on  security  from  the  issuers  of  paper.  There  can,  in 
truth,  be  no  effectual  security  against  such  panics  and  their 
disastrous  effects ;  the  best  security  is  the  presence  of  a  metallic 
currency  equally  diffused  through  the  country.  But  take  what 
precautions  you  please  to  insure  the  solvency  of  country  banks 
— compel  them,  if  you  will,  to  deposit  Exchequer  bills  or  funded 
property,  or  to  assign  land  as  a  security  for  their  issues — in 
fact,  you  do  positively  nothing  by  these  precautions  to  control 
the  excessive  issue  of  paper,  or  to  insure  the  competency  of 
these  banks  in  the  time  of  pressure  and  alarm  to  fulfil  their 
engagements ;  which  engagements  are  expressly — to  pay  a  defi- 
nite weight  of  gold  in  exchange  for  their  promissory  notes. — 
Ibid. 

FATAL    CONSEQUENCES   FROM    A    RE-ISSUE    OF   SMALL   PAPER. 

I  admit  that  by  the  re-issue  of  small  notes  you  may  give  a 
stimulus,  a  fictitious  stimulus,  to  trade ;  all  may  go  on  well  for 
several  months  ;  gold,  being  no  longer  indispensable  for  domestic 
circulation,  will  flow  out  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  foreign  payments — the  importation  of  foreign  articles 
will  for  a  time  be  promoted  ;  the  export  of  the  gold  will  at  first 
counteract  the  tendency  to  an  unfavourable  exchange,  or  at 
least  diminish  the  indications  of  it ;  and  you  will,  in  short,  have 
every  symptom  of  increasing  prosperity ;  but  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months  or'two  years  the  currency  will  become  exces- 
sive, the  exchange  will  rapidly  fall ;  there  will  be  a  demand  upon 
the  Bank  for  gold ;  the  Bank  will  take  the  alarm,  will  refuse  ac- 
commodation and  contract  its  issues ; — the  demand  for  gold  will 
extend  to  all  the  issuers  of  paper ;  then  will  come  the  rapid  and 
simultaneous  sale  of  public  securities,  and  the  renewal  of  that 
panic  and  all  its  consequences  of  which  you  had  the  disastrous 
experience  in  the  winter  of  1825.  The  Bank  may  remain  solvent 
in  one  sense — that  is,  may  have  means  beyond  its  liabilities — 
but  it  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  to  impatient  credi- 
tors, who  demand  instant  payment  in  gold.  What  must  be  the 
result?  Actual  failure,  or  a  restriction  imposed  by  authority. — 
Ibid. 


SCOTCH    NOTE    CURRENCY. 

The  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  speaking  of  the  example 
of  Scotland,  says,  "  You  find  there  a  paper  circulation  which 
has  excluded  gold,  but  by  which  the  affairs  of  that  country  are 
prudently  and  securely  conducted,  with  few  failures,  and  panics 
of  rare  occurrence."  My  answer  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  to  draw  inferences  from  the  case  of  Scotland. 
What  I  believe  is,  that  the  security  of  Scotland,  in  this  respect, 
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depends  upon  the  metallic  circulation  of  England, — that  you 
maintain  the  value  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland  by  means 
of  the  exchange,  and  that  the  alteration  of  the  system  here  is 
the  safety  of  the  Scotch  circulation.  .  .  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  the  circulation  of  Scotland  has  not  a  tendency  to  add  to 
our  insecurity.  I  certainly  think  that  the  paper  circulation  of 
Scotland  relies  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Though  I  think 
that  the  case  of  Scotland  is  different  from  that  of  England,  I 
believe  uniformity  of  system  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  paper  circulation. — Small  and  Scotch  Note 
Circulation,  June  5,  1828. 

I  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  paper  system  of  Scotland 
may  be  made  to  undergo  a  change  similar  to  that  of  England ; 
but  I  considered  it  most  expedient  to  establish  the  currency  of 
England  on  the  secure  basis  of  a  metallic  circulation,  before  we 
applied  the  same  principle  to  Scotland. — Bank  Notes  (Scotland 
and  Ireland)  Bill,  June  16,  1828. 


DISSENT  AND  DISSENTERS. 
Disabilities  of  Dissenters — Disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

FEELING    TOWARDS   THE    DISSENTERS. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  claim  the  merit  of  never 
having,  on  any  occasion,  taken  any  course  with  regard  to  the 
dissenters,  which  may  indicate  any  prejudice  or  bigotry  in  the 
judgment  which  I  may  form  upon  their  claims  for  relief.  I  am. 
sure  the  lion,  member  for  Norwich*  will  admit,  that  he  has  not 
found  in  me,  at  any  time,  a  prejudiced  or  bigoted  opponent,  at 
those  seasons  when  he  has  brought  the  question  of  their  situa- 
tion before  the  House. — Lord  J.  Russell's  Motion  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Feb.  26,  1828. 

DISSENTERS   NOT   INCONVENIENCED    BY   THE   TEST   ACTS.f 

I  am  not  prepared,  I  confess,  to  argue  that  this  question  is 
essentially  interwoven  with  the  protection  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  think  that  the  two  are  so  connected,  that  the 
Church  of  England  must  fall  if  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
are  repealed  :  but  in  considering  whether  such  ancient  laws  as 
these  ought  to  be  repealed,  to  argue  thus, — "  Should  we  enact 

*  Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  was  himself  a  dissenter. 

t  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  these  Acts  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  237  to  193  ;  and  ministers  having  reason  to  expect  that  that 
majority  would  be  increased  by  their  further  opposition,  consented  to  a  bill 
being  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  the  noble  lord's  resolutions.  This  was  the  first  defeat  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration  received. 
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them  now?" — is  not,  in  my  opinion,  by  any  means  a  fair  mode 
of  viewing  the  question.  Whether  we  should  or  should  not 
enact  such  laws  in  modern  times,  is  not  the  test  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  repealing  laws  in  an  ancient  monarchy 
like  this,  where  manners  and  customs  may  often  have  grown  up 
and  become  interwoven  with  the  laws.  ...  I  think  that 
the  proper  question  is, — Is  there  that  great  practical  grievance, 
is  there  that  insult,  resulting  to  the  dissenters  from  these  Acts, 
that  calls  upon  the  House  to  repeal  them  ?  Is  there  anything  so 
absurd  in  these  tests,  as  to  make  the  repeal  of  them  necessary  ? 
Or  are  they  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  repealed,  the  dissenters  will 
be  in  a  better  situation  ?  Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
debate  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  enlarged,  and  I  think 
aggravated,  account  of  the  practical  grievances  which  these  Acts 
impose  upon  the  dissenters.  I  can  only  say,  that  so  great  is 
my  respect  for  that  large  and  respectable  body  denominated 
Protestant  Dissenters,  that  if  I  could  be  satisfied  they  really 
labour  under  such  grievances  as  have  been  described,  I  should 
be  very  strongly  induced  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  com- 
plained of.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  great  body  of  the  dis- 
senters look  at  them,  together  with  the  Indemnity  Act,  as  so 
great  an  evil  as  hon.  gentlemen  have  described. — Ibid. 

REPEAL    OF   THE   TEST   ACTS    NO    BENEFIT   TO    DISSENTERS. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  that  the  dissenters  would  gain 
what  they  expect  by  the  repeal  of  these  Acts.  If  they  excite 
suspicion  and  dislike,  will  they  not,  as  far  as  the  alteration  goes, 
do  mischief?  The  fact  is,  that  the  existing  law  merely  gives  a 
nominal  preponderance  to  the  Protestant  Established  Church. 
A  preponderance  of  some  sort  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  present  is  as  slight  a  one  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  confess,  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  vote  upon  the  question,  and  heartily  wish  it  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  quiescent ;  practically  offensive,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is,  to  no  one.  All  the  intercourse  between  the  dissenters 
and  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  has  been  marked  of 
late  years  by  the  most  perfect  cordiality ;  and  I  regret  that  any 
chance  should  be  hazarded,  by  which  it  is  possible  that  that  tem- 
perate and  candid  feeling  should  be  weakened. — Ibid. 

THE    CORPORATION    AND    TEST    ACTS    REPEAL    BILL. 

In  taking  my  leave  of  this  bill,  I  will  say,  that  I  at  first  op- 
posed the  measure,  because,  as  the  question  had  not  been  dis- 
cussed for  nearly  forty  years,  and  as  there  had  been  a  cessation 
of  religious  differences,  I  was  afraid  of  sanctioning  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  measure  by  which  those  differences  might  be  renewed. 
I  did  not,  however,  think,  nor  did  I  state,  that  such  a  test  as  the 
Acts  imposed  was  necessary ;  but  I  said  that  the  Act  was  the  less 
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severe  by  the  operation  of  the  Annual  Indemnity  Bill.  When, 
however,  I  saw,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  was  favour- 
able to  repeal,  I  had  to  deal  with  a  new  question, — whether  it 
was  better  to  continue  the  Act,  or  go  on  with  the  repeal ;  and  in 
these  new  circumstances  I  was  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  de- 
manded, and  I  did,  from  that  time,  co-operate ;  and  nothing  that 
has  been  said,  has  been  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  I  took  a 
wrong  view  of  the  case.  Many  persons  intimated  to  me,  that  if 
any  opposition  was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  government,  it 
would  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  majorities,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  oppose  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  majorities  would  have  increased  ;  but  it  was  no  fear  of  such 
increase  that  induced  me  to  give  the  measure  my  support.  I 
did  so,  because,  after  the  decided  opinion  of  the  House,  I  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  solemn  Sacra- 
mental Test,  or  to  impose  that  on  unwilling  parties,  which,  if 
taken  from  unworthy  motives,  would  involve  guilt  of  the  most 
enormous  kind.  After  the  decision  of  the  House,  I  did  think 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  abrogating  the  test  altogether. — 
Lords'  Amendments  to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  Repeal 
Bill,  May  2,  1828. 

DEFENCE  OF  HIS  CONDUCT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  TEST  ACT. 

The  learned  gentleman's  charge  amounts  to  a  charge  of  gross 
and  corrupt  apostasy.  He  accuses  me  of  having  brought  for- 
ward, first,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
secondly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  not  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  but  from  the  mere  love  of  power  or  emoluments  of 
office,  and  the  desire  to  appropriate  to  myself  the  credit  which 
is  due  to  others.  I  have  long  been  silent  under  these  charges — 
in  the  first  place,  because  I  did  not  think  that  the  time  had 
come  when  1  could  properly  make  the  necessary  disclosures  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  because  I  am  conscious  of  having  acted  from 
pure  motives,  and  because  I  felt  assured  that  the  time  must 
come  when  those  motives  would  be  justly  appreciated.  Now,  to 
begin  with  the  first  of  these  charges.  I  meet  it  with  a  positive 
denial  of  the  fact.  I  did  not  undertake,  as  a  minister,  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  As  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  I  opposed  it,  and  I  was  beaten.  When  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  brought  forward  the  question,  the  ministers 
were  left  in  a  minority;  and  having  been  so  left,  I  did  not  make 
any  attempt  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  honour  due  to  his 
success,  but  convinced,  after  what  occurred,  that  something 
must  be  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  question,  I  privately 
and  unostentatiously  laboured  all  in  my  power  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement. — Reform  Bill — 2nd  Reading,  December 
17,  1831. 
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DISSENTERS'  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITIES — THEIR  RIGHT  TO 

THE   REMOVAL    OF    CIVIL    DISABILITIES   CONCEDED. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  the 
Universities,  coupled  with  the  regulations  adopted  by  certain  other 
public  institutions,  imposes  civil  disabilities  on  the  dissenters, 
which  they  are  most  anxious  to  see  removed.  Now,  I  at  once 
admit,  that  if  such  civil  disabilities  exist,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. I  admit,  that  if  there  be  a  system  of  education,  and  of 
religious  regulation  connected  with  education,  adopted  by  public 
bodies  acting  under  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  state,  which 
confers  advantages  of  the  nature  of  civil  privileges  on  one  class 
of  the  King's  subjects,  that  are  withholden  from  another,  that 
system  ought  to  undergo  a  modification,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
all,  in  so  far  as  political  or  civil  capacities  are  concerned,  upon  the 
footing  of  equality.  The  dissenters  allege,  that  by  the  statutes 
of  the  Universities  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  degrees,  because 
they  cannot  conscientiously  take  the  religious  test,  which  is  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  degree ;  and  as  other  public  bodies, 
superintending  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law,  give  to  those 
individuals,  who  obtain  degrees  in  the  Universities,  advantages 
which  they,  the  dissenters,  cannot  acquire,  that  they,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  the  combined  operation  of  these  regulations, 
labour  under  disabilities  to  which  other  members  of  the  state,  in 
prosecuting  their  studies  in  law  and  medicine,  are  not  subject.— I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  I  feel  the  full  force  of  this  objection, — 
that  I  think  the  disadvantage,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  it, 
ought  not  to  continue,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  claim  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  sovereign  authority,  if  relief  cannot  be  obtained 
without  such  interposition;  but  I  do  not  admit,  that  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  prayer  of  this  petition  ought  to  be  complied  with, 
and  that  dissenters  ought  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versities. It  may,  and  I  think  it  does,  follow  that  the  state 
ought  to  require  that  those  who  preside  over  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine  should  modify  their  regulations,  so  as  to  give, 
substantially  to  all  parties,  equal  facilities  of  admission  to  the 
two  professions,  as  to  efface  all  appearance  of  inferiority,  and  to 
remove  every  distinction,  whether  involving  a  disability  or  a  sense 
of  degradation,  by  which  the  dissenter  can  suffer.  In  what  way 
this  shall  be  done,  there  is  not  now  time,  nor  is  this  the  occasion, 
to  inquire.  That  it  ought  to  be  done  in  some  way  or  other,  I 
readily  concede,  although  I  protest  against  that  mode  of  doing  it 
suggested  by  the  Cambridge  petition. — Debate  on  the  Cambridge 
Petition  for  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  Universities,  March 
26,  1834. 

NATURE    OF   THE    DEMAND. 

I  say  at  once,  that  while  I  am  as  much  disposed  as  any  man 
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strenuously  to  contend  for  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities — while 
I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  principle,  and  to  carry  it  practi- 
cally to  all  its  legitimate  consequences — I  must,  nevertheless, 
contend  that  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  dissenters,  to  be 
admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Universities  of  England,  is,  as  a 
claim  of  abstract  right,  without  exception,  the  most  extravagant 
demand  which  has  been  advanced  in  modern  times.  If  we  have 
notthe  right  to  exclude  dissenters  from  the  benefit  of  Univer- 
sity education,  we  have  not  the  right  to  maintain  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  arguments  by  which  a 
system  of  education,  limited  to  members  of  the  Establishment, 
can  be  maintained — (I  am  now  speaking  of  the  abstract  right  so 
to  limit  the  system,  not  of  the  policy)— -are  identical  with  those 
by  which  the  Establishment  itself  can  be  supported. — Ibid. 

CAN   YOU    STOP   AT   ADMISSION  ? 

Now,  let  us  consider  whether  you  can,  consistently  with  your 
own  principles,  stop  where  the  petition  stops  ?  We  are  to  admit 
dissenters  to  take  degrees  at  the  Universities.  The  noble  lord 
(Palmerston)  contends,  that  it  is  the  greatest  hardship  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  degrees,  after  they  have  manifested  the 
talents  and  good  conduct  which  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  grant 
of  a  degree.  Does  the  noble  lord  see  no  hardship,  also,  in  inviting 
the  dissenters  to  the  University, — in  opening  to  them  the  wide 
field  of  competition, — and  in  telling  them,  "  Whatever  be  the 
superiority  you  may  have  exhibited, — whatever  be  the  distinction 
you  may  have  acquired, — you  must  be  content  with  the  barren 
privilege  of  a  degree ;  to  you  no  office  in  the  University,  either  of 
influence  or  emolument,  is  opened;  all  fellowships,  all  scholar- 
ships, every  thing  of  profit  that  might  aid  you  in  early  education, 
or  in  the  misfortunes  of  after  life,  is  reserved  for. another  and  more 
favoured  class  ?"  I  ask  you  to  consider,  and  to  consider  now, 
whether  you  are  taking  a  position  which  you  can  maintain  ?  You 
are  required  to  confer  on  the  dissenters  an  inalienable  right  to  be 
admitted  to  education  in  the  Universities,  without  condition  or 
limitation,  and  also  to  the  privilege  of  taking  degrees.  Having 
taken  their  degrees,  the  dissenters  will  become  a  part  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,  qualified  to  vote  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  University,  as  all  other  Masters  of  Arts  are  quali- 
fied. You  will  thus  have  introduced  into  the  governing  body  a 
powerful  party, — a  small  minority,  perhaps,  but  a  very  active  one, 
having  no  interest  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  University, 
excluded  from  every  lucrative  office — from  every  appointment  of 
influence,  or  of  honour,  and  banded  together  by  a  sense  of  in- 
feriority and  degradation.  .  .  But  apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, on  what  principle,  after  you  shall  have  conferred  the  absolute 
right  to  admission  and  to  degrees,  will  you  maintain  a  continued 
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exclusion  from  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  University  ?  I 
am  not  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  or  of  appointments 
which  confer  on  the  holder  a  spiritual  character  ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  all  those  appointments  and  offices  which  are  tenable  by 
laymen.  .  .  .  Are  there  not  fellowships  in  several  of  the 
colleges  which  are  lay  fellowships  ?  May  not  a  member  of  Trinity 
College  hold  even  an  ecclesiastical  fellowship  for  several  years 
before  he  is  required  to  take  orders  ?  (Mr.  Pryme. — Yes,  if  he 
subscribes  the  articles.)  Subscribes  the  articles ! — but  I  am  asking 
you  on  what  principle  is  it  that  you  will  maintain  the  articles  as  a 
test  for  lay  fellowships,  when  you  have  abandoned  them  as  a  test 
for  degrees  ?  But  there  are  scholarships  as  well  as  fellowships.  Will 
you,  or  will  you  not,  admit  the  dissenters  to  scholarships  ?  (Lord 
Palmerston. — Why  not?)  The  noble  lord  says,  "Why  not?" 
He  feels  so  strongly  the  force  of  the  argument,  that,  if  the  dis- 
senters are  admitted  to  degrees  you  cannot  exclude  them  from 
the  other  benefits  and  emoluments  of  the  institution  of  which 
they  will  then  become  members,  that  he  at  once  concedes  the 
further  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  scholarships.  Will  he 
stop  there  ?  Even  if  he  do,  I  say  he  abandons  the  ground  taken 
in  this  petition  ;  for  if  the  petition  means  any  thing,  it  means  that 
the  privilege  of  the  dissenters  shall  be  limited  to  the  degree,  and 
that  he  shall  not  be  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the  respective 
colleges.  I  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  first  concession 
involves  the  remainder, — that  it  establishes  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  limited  to  the  taking  of  degrees, — that  it  is  a  concession 
which  will  ultimately  give  no  satisfaction — that  it  will,  indeed, 
serve  as  an  instrument  by  which  other  objects  may  be  achieved, 
but  that  the  interval  will  be  an  interval  of  struggle  and  discord, 
at  the  end  of  which  you  will  discover  that  you  have  healed  the 
wound  of  the  people  slightly — that  you  cried  "  Peace,  peace, 
where  there  was  no  peace." — Ibid. 

ACADEMICAL   EDUCATION   OF   DISSENTERS. 

At  the  same  time,  Sir,  whilst  I  oppose  this  measure,  I  do  feel 
that  the  position  of  that  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  subscribing  to  certain  religious  tests,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Universities,  is  deserving  of  favourable  attention. 
It  is  a  ground  of  just  complaint  for  them;  and  their  claim  to 
academical  education  and  honours  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
fairly  and  fully  met — though  what  may  be  the  proper  mode  in 
which  those  honours  should  be  conferred,  I  am  not  at  this  mo- 
ment prepared  to  say ;  and  I  do  not  make  this  statement  of  my 
willingness  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  dissenters  in  respect  of 
their  opportunities  of  academical  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  the  House  or  influencing  its  present  decision.  Let 
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the  House  take  that  course  which  it,  in  its  wisdom,  thinks  fit, 
without  reference  to  my  opinions.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
right  that  I  should  not  withhold  the  expression  of  them,  or  re- 
frain from  declaring  that  I  myself  have  no  objection  to  some 
provision  being  made  that  should  accord  to  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, now  excluded  from  the  Universities,  the  power  of 
acquiring  academical  distinctions.  But  it  is  a  question  which 
will  demand  very  great  consideration  in  respect  of  its  details. — 
Mr.  Tookes  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  for  Charter 
of  Incorporation  *  March  26,  1835. 

MARRIAGES    OF   DISSENTERS. 

If  the  scruples  of  the  dissenters  are  really  sincere,  no  one  can 
deny,  not  only  the  justice,  but  the  policy,  of  affording  them  the 
relief  they  require.  The  Church  of  England  can  have  no  object 
in  calling  upon  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  its  tenets 
and  principles  in  all  other  matters,  to  contract  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  that  church.  Neither  has 
society  any  interest  in  requiring  that  such  a  ceremony  should  be 
performed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  as  contracted  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  a  mere  form  of  words,  and  that  the  persons  so  con- 
tracting marriage  are  not  called  upon  to  prescribe  to  any  of  the 
doctrines  or  principles  of  that  church.  The  persons  contracting 
marriage  receive,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  a  solemn  benediction  from  the  mouth  of  the  clergyman, 
expressly  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  religious 
sanction  to  the  ceremony  ;  and  if  the  contracting  party  cannot 
conscientiously  comply  with  the  ceremony,  or  concur  in  that 
benediction,  it  ceases  to  be  that  solemn  and  religious  ceremony 
which  is  intended.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  what  mode  of  relief  can  be  afforded  to  the 
dissenters. — Dissenters'  Marriages  Bill — Introduction,  March 
17,1835. 

REMOVAL   OF   JEWISH    DISABILITIES. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  is  a  bill  for  unchristianizing  the  legis- 
lature, but  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  this  measure  will  be,  that  every  one  of  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  give  us  assurance  of  Christianity,  must  be  abo- 
lished. I  take  it  that  it  will  follow  as  a  legitimate  consequence 
of  this  measure,  that  every  man,  to  whatever  sect  or  persuasion 
he  may  belong,  will  be  entitled  to  prescribe  the  form  of  affirma- 
tion, by  which  he  may  give  assurance  to  the  state  of  his  fide- 
lity. .  .  .  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  we  pass  this  bill, 

*  This  motion  was  carried  in  opposition  to  ministers  by  a  majority  of 
246  to  136. 
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it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  form  of  oath 
which  requires  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  must  be 
abolished.  Now  this  is  a  most  important  alteration  in  the 
usages  of  the  country.  Before  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters were  excluded,  there  was  still  a  necessity  for  all  public 
functionaries  to  profess  Christianity ;  from  the  earliest  period  a 
belief  in  Christianity  was  required  as  necessary  to  official  appoint- 
ments or  a  seat  in  parliament.  No  person  who  rejected  Chris- 
tianity could  obtain  office ;  therefore,  from  the  first  our  constitu- 
tion was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Christian.  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  evident  and  palpable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  as  admitted  and  recognized  in  the  earliest  periods ; 
and  where  is  the  urgency  of  this  vast  change  ?  What  is  it  that 
requires  this  departure  from  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution? 
What  is  the  case  made  out  respecting  the  Jews  ?  It  would 
seem — I  take  my  information  from  a  book  which,  I  understand, 
is  written  by  a  very  respectable  Jew,  and  is  considered  a  work  of 
authority — that  there  are  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  about 
27,000  Jews,  natural  born  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  of  whom 
20,000  are  resident  in  London,  and  7,000  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  for  these  27,000  or  30,000  individuals  I  am  in- 
vited to  depart  from  the  principle  which  has  been  acted  on  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  constitution. — Jewish  Disabilities  Re- 
moval Bill,  May  17,  1830. 

EXCLUSION   NO    DEGRADATION  TO   THE   JEW. 

I  am  told  that  the  Jew  is  degraded  by  his  exclusion.  He  is 
not  excluded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Catholic  and  dis- 
senter were ; — he  is  not  excluded  by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
taunt  upon  his  form  or  profession  of  faith.  The  Jew  is  excluded 
merely  because  the  legislature  requires,  as  the  great  principle  of 
civil  government,  that  all  persons  admitted  to  office  should  ac- 
knowledge the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Jew  is  not  a  degraded  subject  of  the  state; — he  is  rather  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  alien;  he  is  excluded  because  he  will  not  amalga- 
mate with  us  in  any  of  his  usages  or  habits  ;  he  is  regarded  as  a 
foreigner.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  their  domestic  usages,  their 
institutions  respecting  marriage,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  points, 
we  find  enough  to  account  for  the  prejudice  which  exists  against 
them. — Ibid. 

THE   JEWS   AS   A   PEOPLE. 

I  confess  I  oppose  the  bill  with  much  regret.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  themselves  which  ought  to  excite  the 
slightest  prejudice  against  them.  The  upper  classes  of  that 
people  are  eminent  for  charity  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  their  fellow  men ;  and  the  lower  classes  are  not  marked  by 
any  vices  beyond  what  is  common  amongst  persons  in  that  rank 
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of  life.  I,  therefore,  cannot  but  feel  the  necessity  of  opposition 
as  most  painful ;  but  there  has  been  no  case  of  practical  oppres- 
sion shown  to  call  on  us  to  give  them  relief. — Ibid. 

THE   PEOPLE   OPPOSED   TO   THE   REMOVAL    OF   JEWISH  DISABILITIES. 

I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  sense  of  the  people  of  England 
is  opposed  to  concessions  of  this  nature  ;  and  I  will  also  venture 
to  predict  that  the  result  will  prove  that  affirmation  to  be  well 
founded.  If  the  House  is  prepared  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  Atheists,  Deists,  and  other  infidels  may  hold  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state,  and  possess  seats  in  the  legislature,  then  you 
must  be  prepared  to  revolt  the  feelings  of  the  country. — Ibid. 

THE   JEWS. 

That  great  portion  of  English  society,  the  Jews,  in  every 
country  in  which  they  live,  have,  by  their  conduct  in  private  life, 
conciliated  the  general  estimation  and  goodwill  of  their  fellow 
subjects. — Incidental  Discussion,  June  12,  1840. 

THE    QUAKERS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Society  of  Friends  exhibit  in  their 
conduct  a  pattern  of  every  thing  that  is  virtuous  and  amiable. 
In  saying  so,  I  mean  them  no  flattery  ;  I  only  do  them  the  jus- 
tice they  deserve ; — and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  have 
devoted  their  time  and  their  money  to  the  furtherance  of  every 
humane  and  charitable  object. — R.  C.  Claims — Feb.  28,  1821. 
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Education  in  Ireland — General  Education — National  Education. 

THIRST   FOR   KNOWLEDGE   AMONG  THE    IRISH. 

Assuredly,  I  am  the  last  man  who  would  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  education  to 
the  Irish  people.  Never  would  a  refusal  to  such  effect  be  more 
pregnant  with  injustice ;  for  in  no  case  can  the  claim  be  stronger, 
if  capacity  and  anxiety  to  employ  it  constitute  a  claim.  Many 
instances  have  come  under  my  notice,  evincing  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  felt  by  the  Irish  peasantry.  Some  of  these  are  emi- 
nently calculated  to  arouse  the  warmest  feelings  in  every  gene- 
rous mind.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  working  people  to  deprive 
themselves  of  all  advantage  from  the  labour  of  their  children  in 
order  that  they  may  have  their  whole  time  to  devote  to  literary 
acquirements ;  and  I  know  one  parish  in  which  there  are  no 
fewer  than  eleven  evening  schools,  where  adults  are  accustomed 
to  repair  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  in  order  to  procure  that  cul- 
ture .which  has  been  denied  them  in  their  earlier  years. — Sir  J. 
Newport's  Motion  on  Irish  Education,  March  23,  1813. 
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EDUCATION    ESSENTIAL   TO    IRISH    PROSPERITY. 

No  man  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  advantages 
that  would  result  to  Ireland  from  the  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion. In  making  this  statement,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  think  the  benefit  ought  to  be  restricted  to  no  particular 
sect — that  no  distinction  whatever  ought  to  be  observed.  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  the  only  measure  to  which  parliament  can 
look  for  the  introduction  of  habits  of  industry  and  morality 
among  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
avidity  which,  to  their  infinite  credit,  is  shown  by  the  Irish 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  any  means  of  instruction  that  are 
afforded  them,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  parliament,  if  by  any 
ill-judged  and  miserable  parsimony  such  means  were  withheld. 
I  am  convinced,  and  I  avow  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that 
the  only  rational  plan  of  education  in  Ireland,  is  one  which 
should  be  extended  impartially  to  children  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions— one  which  does  not  profess  to  make  converts — one 
which,  while  it  imparts  general  religious  instruction,  leaves  those 
who  are  its  objects  to  obtain  their  particular  religious  discipline 
elsewhere.  But  on  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate. 
The  days  are  passed  when  there  existed  a  prejudice  against  the 
general  education  of  the  poor.  Conclusive  proofs  have  been 
afforded  that  the  manner,  character,  and  habits  of  a  people  are 
improved  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
amongst  them  by  a  rational  education.  The  argument  which 
has  been  urged  against  this  liberal  system  in  Ireland,  appears  to 
me  to  prove  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  establish.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  times  of  public  agitation 
in  that  country,  the  schoolmasters  have,  by  their  influence  among 
the  lower  classes,  materially  contributed  to  the  evils  of  those 
times.  But  to  what  is  that  influence  to  be  ascribed,  but  to 
their  greater  information?  If  the  lower  orders,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  extreme  ignorance,  were  allowed  the  means  of  obtaining 
information,  they  would  not  be  so  easily  operated  upon  and 
misled.  To  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  reform  among  the 
people  of  Ireland,  parliament  must  look  for  a  durable  improve- 
ment in  their  character ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  more  certain 
mode  of  effecting  this  most  important  object,  than  by  adopting 
a  judicious  plan  of  general  education. — Irish  Budget,  June  16, 
1815. 

EDUCATION   IS   REAL   REFORM. 

Real,  substantial,  and  permanent  reform  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Ireland,  can  only  be  looked  for  from  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  from  enlightening  the  minds  of  the 
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people.  From  such  sources  of  reform,  I  should  anticipate  the 
grandest  and  the  noblest  results.  I  can  state  as  a  fact  within 
my  own  knowledge  that  the  greatest  eagerness  prevails  among 
the  lower  orders  for  the  benefits  of  instruction  ;  and  I  regard  it 
as  the  imperious  duty  of  every  one  in  these  times  of  general 
economy,  not  to  obstruct  the  progress  or  the  limits  of  education, 
which  ought  to  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  Ireland,  and  for  this  country,  to  have  a  well- 
instructed  and  an  enlightened  Catholic  population,  than  an  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  one. — Army  Estimates,  Feb.  27,  1816. 

EDUCATION    TO    BE    EXTENDED    WITHOUT    REFERENCE    TO    RELIGION. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
the  opinions  I  entertain  on  the  Catholic  question  have  never  pre- 
judiced my  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  education  generally. 
I  had  rather  that  the  Catholic  population  should  be  enlight- 
ened than  ignorant,  and  I  would  extend  education  to  all  parties 
without  reference  to  the  religion  of  either.  If  any  measure, 
therefore,  is  brought  forward,  to  which,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, I  can  consent,  it  shall  have  my  cordial  support. — State  of 
Ireland,  April  22,  1822. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PROSELYTIZE  DEPRECATED. 

In  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  two  great  rules  ought 
never  to  be  abandoned  :  first,  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
out violence  to  individual  feelings,  the  children  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  under  one  common  system  of  education ;  and 
secondly,  in  so  doing,  studiously  and  honestly  to  discard  all  idea 
of  making  proselytes. — Incidental  Discussion,  March  9,  1824. 

CONCURRENCE    IN    DR.    MURRAY'S    PLANS. 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  best  mode  of  diffusing  education  is 
not  through  any  local  constituted  institution ;  and  I  most  per- 
fectly agree  in  the  principle  of  Dr.  Murray's  proposition,  that 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children  should  be  educated 
together — that  they  should  learn  in  common — but  receive  their 
religious  instruction  apart,  each  from  his  own  pastor.  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Murray  does  not  dissent  from  the  introduction  of  some 
religious  education,  founded  on  the  selection  of  some  approved 
parts  of  the  Scripture — on  some  harmonious  arrangement  of  the 
Gospel,  by  which  the  grand  truths  of  religion  may  be  commu- 
nicated, and  morality  inculcated,  without  trenching  on  those 
doctrines  upon  which  the  two  sects  differ.  If  this  plan  can  be 
carried  into  effect,  a  sound  system  of  education  may  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland ;  and  I  trust  that  no  difficulties  will  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  that  most  desirable  object.— Mr. 
S.  Rice's  Motion  on  Education  in  Ireland,*  March  20,  1826. 

*  This  motion  went  to  confirm  the  previously  expressed  opinion  of  the 
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THE   BOUNDLESS    FIELD   FOR   YOUTHFUL   ENTERPRISE. 

I  should  not  be  acting  in  conformity  with  the  established  usage 
of  the  University,  I  should  still  less  be  acting  in  unison  with  my 
own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  on  this  occasion  address  myself  imme- 
diately to  those  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  within  these  walls. 
Yes,  let  me,  who  have  not  survived  my  sympathies  with  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  academic  youth,  who  have  drunk  from 
the  same  pure  spring  from  which  you  are  allaying  the  thirst  for 
knowledge,  who  have  felt  the  glow  of  your  emulation,  and  have 
panted,  like  you,  for  academic  distinction — let  me,  after  being 
engaged  in  the  active  scenes  of  public  life,  and  buffeted  by  the 
storms  and  contentions  of  party, — let  me  bring  the  living  testi- 
mony of  practical  experience  to  confirm  the  truth  of  those  pre- 
cepts, to  enforce  those  exhortations  which  you  hear  from  the 
higher  authority  of  the  distinguished  men  of  whom  your  instruc- 
tion is  the  immediate  and  peculiar  province.  Let  me  assure  you, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  the  deepest  conviction,  founded  on 
the  opportunities  of  observation  which  public  life  and  intercourse 
with  the  world  have  afforded,  that  your  success,  your  eminence, 
your  happiness,  are  much  more  independent  of  the  accidents 
and  caprices  of  fortune,  infinitely  more  within  your  own  control, 
than  they  appear  to  be  to  superficial  observers.  There  lies 
before  you  a  boundless  field  of  exertion.  Whatever  be  your 
pursuit,  whatever  be  the  profession  which  you  may  choose,  the 
avenues  to  honourable  fame  are  widely  open  to  you,  or,  at  least, 
are  obstructed  by  no  barriers  of  which  you  may  not  command 
the  key.  Does  the  study  of  theology  engage  your  attention  ? 
Is  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry  to  be  your  destination  ?  To 
what  nobler  aim  can  you  dedicate  your  faculties  and  acquire- 
ments than  to  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  our  common 
faith,  to  defend  them  from  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  to  establish 
them  on  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
will  allow  them  to  rest — the  authority  of  scriptural  truth  ?  But 
be  not  content  with  mediocrity.  Aspire  to  that  eminence  which 
has  been  attained  by  the  great  preachers  of  other  ages,  the 
honoured  champions  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Why  should 
you  despair  of  attaining  it  ?  Bring  to  your  sacred  functions 
the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  treasure  up  the  same 
stores  of  professional  learning,  make  them  available  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  same  simplicity  of  style  and  energy  of  expression  ; 
above  all,  enforce  the  precepts  you  inculcate  *by  that  highest 
argument,  the  pure  example  of  your  own  lives,  and  despair  not 
of  exercising  a  moral  influence  like  that  which  they  exercised, 

House,  that  education  in  Ireland  should  be  conducted  without  reference  to 
religious  differences.  The  motion  was  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  discussion  on  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland  generally,  and  was  ulti- 
mately withdrawn. 
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and  founding  a  reputation  lasting  as  theirs.  In  the  command- 
ing authority  of  your  station — in  the  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  public  exertion  of  your  powers — in  the  eagerness  with  which 
men  will  listen  to  truths  that  concern  their  eternal  interests,  if 
they  be  but  enforced  (and  they  too  frequently  are  not)  with  the 
same  measure  of  earnestness,  of  ability,  and  of  eloquence  with 
which  their  worldly  interests  are  defended, — in  these  things  you 
will  find  all  that  can  satisfy  the  highest  ambition  for  honourable 
fame.  Is  science  your  pursuit?  "  The  great  ocean  of  truth," 
to  quote  the  expression  of  Newton,  "the  great  ocean  of  truth" 
lies  expanded  before  you.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  at  the 
close  of  his  illustrious  career,  "  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing 
on  the  sea-shore,  finding  sometimes  a  brighter  pebble  or  a 
smoother  shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
all  undiscovered  before  me."  Each  subsequent  advance  in 
science  has  served,  not  to  contract  the  field  of  inquiry,  but  to 
extend  it  on  every  side.  It  has  served,  like  the  telescope,  to 
make  us  familiar  with  objects  before  imperfectly  comprehended  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  obscure  vision  of  things  unknown, 
of  relations  and  dependencies  of  which  we  had  no  conception, 
it  has  shown  us  the  comparative  nothingness  of  human  know- 
ledge. Are  you  destined  for  the  legal  profession  ?  or  are  you 
ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  public  service  of  your  country? 
Surely  the  recent  competition  for  this  office,  which  now  entitles 
me  to  address  you,  is  pregnant  with  signal  proof  that  whatever 
be  the  place  of  your  nativity,  whatever  be  the  accidents  of  your 
birth,  the  highest  distinctions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  that  no 
national  jealousies  remain  to  obstruct  your  advancement,  or  to 
envy  you  the  possession  of  them  when  obtained. — Inaugural 
Speech  at  Glasgow  University  *  January  13,  1837. 

CULTIVATION   OF   THE   MIND. 

Mental  discipline,  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
the  quickening  of  your  apprehension,  the  strengthening  of  your 
memory,  the  forming  of  a  sound,  rapid,  and  discriminating 
judgment,  are  of  even  more  importance  than  the  store  of  learn- 
ing. If  you  will  consider  these  faculties  as  the  gifts  of  nature, 
by  far  the  first  in  value — if  you  will  be  persuaded,  as  you  ought 
to  be,  that  they  are  capable  of  constant,  progressive,  and,  there- 
fore, almost  indefinite  improvement — that  by  arts  similar  to  those 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  by  the  students  of  Glasgow 
University  at  their  annual  election,  in  the  winter  of  1836.  The  late  Attorney 
General,  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Campbell,  was  nominated  in  opposition  to 
him,  but  after  a  severe  contest  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority.  The 
inauguration  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
ever  witnessed  in  the  University,  as  his  speech  was  admittedly  one  of  the 
finest  orations  ever  delivered  within  its  walls. 
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by  which  magic  feats  of  dexterity  and  bodily  strength  are  per- 
formed, a  capacity  for  the  nobler  feats  of  the  mind  may  be 
acquired. — the  first,  the  especial  object  of  your  youth,  will  be  to 
establish  that  control  over  your  own  minds,  and  your  own  habits, 
that  shall  insure  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  precious  inheri- 
tance. Try,  even  for  a  short  period ,  the  experiment  of  exercising 
such  control.  If,  in  the  course  of  your  study,  you  meet  with  a 
difficulty,  resolve  on  overcoming  it — if  you  cannot,  by  your  own 
unaided  efforts,  be  not  ashamed  to  admit  your  inability,  and 
seek  for  assistance.  Practise  the  economy  of  time ;  consider 
time,  like  the  faculties  of  your  mind,  a  precious  estate, — that 
every  moment  of  it  well  applied  is  put  out  to  an  exorbitant 
interest.  I  do  not  say,  devote  yourselves  to  unremitting  labour, 
and  forego  all  amusement ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  zest  of  amuse- 
ment itself,  as  well  as  the  successful  result  of  application,  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  economy  of  time.  When  you  have 
lived  half  a  century,  you  will  have  seen  many  instances  in  which 
he  who  finds  time  for  everything — for  punctuality  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  for  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  for  every  rational  amusement — is  the  same  man  who 
is  the  most  assiduous  and  the  most  successful  in  the  active  pur- 
suits of  his  profession.  Estimate  also  properly  the  force  of 
habit.  Exercise  a  constant,  an  unremitting  vigilance  over  the 
acquirement  of  habit,  in  matters  that  are  apparently  of  entire 
indifference,  that  perhaps  are  really  so,  independent  of  the  habits 
they  engender.  It  is  by  the  neglect  of  such  trifles  that  bad 
habits  are  acquired,  and  that  the  mind,  by  tolerating"  negligence 
and  procrastination  in  matters  of  small  account,  but  frequent  re- 
currence,— matters  of  which  the  world  takes  no  notice, — becomes 
accustomed  to  the  same  defects  in  matters  of  higher  importance. 
If  you  will  make  the  experiment  of  which  I  have  spoken, — if,  for 
a  given  time,  you  will  resolve  that  there  shall  be  a  complete 
understanding  of  everything  you  read,  or  the  honest  admission 
that  you  do  not  understand  it ;  that  there  shall  be  a  strict  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  time;  that  there  shall  be  a  constant 
struggle  against  the  bondage  of  bad  habits ;  a  constant  effort, 
which  can  only  be  made  from  within,  to  master  the  mind,  to 
subject  its  various  processes  to  healthful  action, — the  early  fruits  of 
this  experiment,  the  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  the  consciousness 
of  growing  strength,  the  force  of  good  habit,  will  be  induce- 
ments to  its  continuance  more  powerful  than  any  exhortations. 
These  are  the  arts,  this  is  the  patient  and  laborious  process,  by 
which,  in  all  times  and  in  all  professions,  the  foundations  of  ex- 
cellence and  of  fame  have  been  laid.  Is  it  possible  to  consult 
the  works  of  any  man  of  real  eminence,  who  has  left  a  record  of 
the  discipline  by  which  his  own  mind  was  trained,  without  finding 
abundant  proofs  that  it  was  not  by  trusting  to  the  inspirations  of 
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genius,  but  by  constant  perseverance,  and  vigilance,  and  care, 
that  success  was  obtained  ?  Take  as  an  eminent  example  of  this, 
the  account  which  Cicero  gives  of  his  own  early  education. 
Mark  the  intentness  on  one  object — mark  how  every  occupation, 
amusement,  foreign  travel,  society,  the  conversation  of  the  light 
est  hour,  all  were  made  ancillary  to  the  one  great  purpose  of 
improving  the  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  the  high  functions  to  which 
its  faculties  were  to  be  applied.  Speaking  of  himself,  he  says, 
— "  At  vero  ego  hoc  tempore  omni  noctes  et  dies  in  omnium 
doctrinarum  meditatione  versabar."  "  Huic  ego  doctori  (Dio- 
doto),  et  ejus  artibus  variis  atque  multis,  ita  eram  deditus,  ut  ab 

exercitationibus  oratoriis  nullus  dies  vacuus  esset 

Cum  me  et  amici  et  medici  hortarentur,  ut  causas  agere  desis- 
terem,  quodvispotius  periculum  mihi  adeundum,  quam  a  sperata 
dicendi  gloria  discedendum  putavi.  .  .  .  Cum  venissem 
Athenas" — Observe,  I  beseech  you,  when  Cicero  was  engaged 
in  foreign  travel,  how  different  were  his  occupations  from  those 
of  many  who  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  genius, — and  who  com- 
plain  of  the  want  of  success  without  having  resorted  to  any  one 
of  the  means  by  which  success  is  to  be  attained ! — Cum  venissem 
Athenas,  sex  menses  cum  Antiocho,  veteris  academiae  nobilissimo 
et  prudentissimo  philosopho,  fui,  studiumque  philosophise  nun- 
quam  intermissum,  a  primaque  adolescentia  cultum,  et  semper 
auctum,  hoc  rursus  summo  auctoreet  doctore  renovavi."  .  .  . 
"  Post  a  me  Asia  tota  peragrata  est,  cum  summis  quidem  ora- 
toribus,  quibuscum  exercebar  ipsis  lubentibus.  Quibus  non 
contentus,  Rhodum  veni,  me  que  ad  eundem,  quern  Romse  audi- 
veram,  Moionem,  applicavi.  .  .  .  Nimis  multa  videor  de 
me,  ipse  prsesertim  ;  sed  omni  huic  sermoni  propositum  est,  non 
ut  ingenium,  et  eloquentiam  meam,  unde  long&  absum,  sed  ut 
laborem,  et  industriam  admireris."  When  such  records  of  per- 
severance in  study  and  in  mental  discipline  are  presented  to  us, 
they  abate,  in  some  degree,  our  wonder  at  the  accomplishments 
and  acquirements  which  were  the  legitimate  result. — Ibid. 

GRAPPLE    WITH    DIFFICULTIES,    AND    OVERCOME    THEM. 

I  have  said  that  the  field  for  exertion  is  boundless ;  I  have 
said  the  avenues  to  distinction  are  free ;  and  that  it  is  within 
your  power  to  command  an  entrance  to  them.  I  repeat,  with 
the  earnestness  of  the  deepest  conviction,  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption, amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  if  any  one  of  you 
will  determine  to  be  eminent,  in  whatever  profession  you  may 
choose,  and  will  act  with  unvarying  steadiness  in  pursuance  of 
that  determination,  you  will,  if  health  and  strength  be  given  to 
you,  infallibly  succeed.  Yes,  even  if  what  is  called  genius 
shall  have  been  denied  to  you,  you  have  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  may  be  so  improved  by  constant  exercise  and  vigilance, 
that  they  shall  supply  the  place  of  genius,  and  open  to  you 
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brighter  prospects  of  ultimate  success  than  genius,  unaided  by 
the  same  discipline,  can  hope  to  attain.  There  may  be — there 
are,  no  doubt — original  differences  in  different  persons,  in  the 
depth  and  in  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  mine ;  but,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  the  practical  success  of  the  working  of  that  mine 
depends,  in  by  far  the  greatest  degree,  upon  the  care,  the  labour, 
the  perfection  of  the  machinery,  which  is  applied  to  it.  Do  I 
say  that  you  can  command  success  without  difficulty?  No: 
difficulty  is  the  condition  of  success.  "  Difficulty  is  a  severe  in- 
structor set  over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental  guar- 
dian and  legislator,  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves, 
as  he  loves  us  better  too.  Pater  ipse  colendi,  haud  facilem  esse 
viam  voluit.  He  that  wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves 
and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This 
amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all 
its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial."  These  are 
the  memorable  words  of  the  first  of  philosophic  statesmen,  of  the 
greatest  orator  of  modern  ages  at  least,  if  it  were  allowed  to  j  udge 
of  oratory  by  the  compositions  it  has  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
•without  reference  to  the  aid  it  has  derived  from  the  authoritative 
position  or  the  physical  qualifications  of  the  speaker.  They  are 
wordswhich,  if  this  office  hath  authority  in  your  eyes,  should  have 
especial  weight  with  you  ;  for  their  illustrious  author,  Mr.  Burke, 
from  this  place,*  and  on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present,  might 
have  exhorted  the  youth  of  this  University,  by  the  example  of 
his  own  life,  as  well  as  by  the  eloquence  of  his  precepts,  to  seek 
the  antagonist  which  is  also  our  helper.  Enter,  then,  into  the 
amiable  conflict  with  difficulty.  Whenever  you  encounter  it, 
turn  not  aside ;  say  not  "  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path  :"  resolve 
upon  mastering  it,  and  every  successive  triumph  will  inspire  you 
with  that  confidence  in  yourselves,  that  habit  of  victory,  that 
will  make  future  conquests  easy. — Ibid. 

CLASSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

The  name,  the  authority,  the  example  of  Cicero,  conduct  me 
naturally  to  a  topic  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  pass  in  silence. 
I  allude  to  the  immense  importance  to  all  who  aspire  to  conspi- 
cuous stations  in  any  department  of  public  or  learned  professional 
life — the  immense  importance  of  classical  acquirements,  of  imbu- 
ing your  minds  with  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  models  of  antiquity, 
and  a  taste  for  their  constant  study  and  cultivation.  Do  not  dis- 
regard this  admonition  from  the  impression  that  it  proceeds  from 
the  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  classical  learning,  which  educa- 
tion at  an  English  University  may  have  unconsciously  instilled,  or 
that  it  is  offered  presumptuously  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  that 
description  of  knowledge  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  habits  and 

*  Mr.  Burke  was  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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occupations  of  society  in  Scotland.     Oh,  let  us  take  higher  and 
more  extensive  views  !     Feel  assured  that  a  wider  horizon  than 
that  of  Scotland  is  opening  upon  you — that  you    are   candi- 
dates  starting  with  equal  advantage  for  every  prize  of  profit 
or   distinction   which  the   wide  circle  of  an   empire  extended 
through  every  quarter  of  the  globe  can  include.     Bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  every  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication 
between   distant  parts  of  that   empire  is   pointing  out  a  new 
avenue  to  fame,  particularly  to  those  who  are  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government.     This  is  not  the  place  where  injustice  should 
be  done  to  that  mighty  discovery,  which  is  effecting  a  daily 
change  in  the  pre-existing  relations  of  society.     It  is  not  within 
the  College  of  Glasgow  that  a  false  and  injurious  estimate  should 
be  made  of  the  results  of  the  speculations  of  Black,  and  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  Watt.     The  steam-engine  and  the  rail-road 
are  not  merely  facilitating  the  transport  of  merchandise,  they  are 
not  merely  shortening  the  duration  of  journeys,  or  administering 
to  the  supply  of  physical  wants.     They  are  speeding  the  inter- 
course between  mind  and  mind — they  are  creating  new  demands 
for  knowledge — they  are  fertilizing  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
material  waste  : — they  are  removing  the  impediments  which  ob- 
scurity, or  remoteness,  or  poverty,  may  have  heretofore  opposed 
to  the  emerging  of  real  merit.     They  are  supplying  you,  in  the 
mere  facility  of  locomotion,  with  a  new  motive  for  classical  study. 
They  are  enabling  you  with  comparative  ease  to  enjoy  that  pure 
and  refined  pleasure  which  makes  the  past  predominate  over  the 
present,  when   we  stand  upon  the  spots  where  the  illustrious 
deeds  of  ancient  times  have  been  performed,  and  meditate  on 
monuments  that  are  associated  with  names  and  actions  that  can 
never  perish.     They  are  offering  to  your  lips  the  intoxicating 
draught  that  is  described  with  such  noble  enthusiasm  by  Gibbon. 
"  At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  years,  I  can  neither  forget  nor 
express  the  strong  emotions  which  agitated  my  mind  as  I  first  ap- 
proached and  entered  the  Eternal  City.     After  a  sleepless  night 
I  trod  with  a  lofty  step  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  ;  each  memorable 
spot  where  Romulus  stood,  or  Tully  spoke,  or  Caesar  fell,  was  at 
once  present  to  my  eye,  and  several  days  of  intoxication  were 
lost  or  enjoyed  before  I  could  descend  to  a  cool  or  minute  in- 
vestigation."    I  need  not  recall  to  your  recollection  the  earnest 
and  eloquent  exhortations  to  the  study  of  ancient,  and  particu- 
larly of  Attic,  composition,  which  have  been  delivered  from  this 
seat.     I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  manifold  facilities  which 
that  study  affords  you  towards  the  comprehension  of  the  struc- 
ture of  modern  languages,  and  towards  the  formation  of  style  on 
the  purest  models;  nor  need  I  tell  you  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
the  understanding  of  a  thousand  allusions  to  the  usages  and  ex- 
pressions and  annals  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are  scattered 
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•with  happy  prodigality  through  some  of  the  finest  of  modern 
compositions — allusions  that  have  a  voice  for  the  wise — 0wmi>ra 
awtToiviv — that  are  intelligible  to  those,  but  to  those  alone,  who 
have  been  initiated  in  these  delightful  mysteries.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  bring  from  the  examples  of  public  life  a  practical 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  these  maxims,  and  the  wisdom  of  these 
exhortations.  I  ask  you  simply  to  pass  in  succession  the  names  of 
those  who  have  stood  most  conspicuous  in  the  great  arena  of  public 
competition,  and  to  remark  the  proportion  borne  to  the  total 
number  by  those  who  have  been  eminent  for  classical  acquire- 
ments. I  purposely  exclude  the  remoter  periods  of  our  history, 
pregnant  as  they  are  with  examples  in  favour  of  the  position 
I  maintain  ;  because,  when  education  was  in  a  great  degree  con- 
fined to  classical  learning,  the  possession  of  it  would  almost 
necessarily  accompany  other  superior  qualifications  for  high 
public  trusts.  But  take  recent  periods  of  our  history,  take 
the  most  recent  preceding  our  own,  when  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring various  knowledge  have  been  so  extensive,  that  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  fair  comparison  between  the  several  at- 
tainments which  may  have  assisted  the  competitor  for  public 
honours.  What  are  the  chief  names  (I  am  speaking  of  public 
life)  that  have  floated  down  and  are  likely  to  remain  buoyant 
on  the  stream  of  time.  Of  the  whole  number,  how  large  is 
the  proportion  of  men  eminent  for  classical  acquirements  and 
classical  tastes!  In  the  judicial  station  there  are  Lord  Mans- 
field, Lord  Stowell,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Tenterden.  In 
political  life,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke, 
Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Canning,  all  pre-eminent 
for  classical  attainments.  This,  at  least,  is  demonstrated,  that 
the  time  devoted  by  them  to  classical  studies  had  not  obstructed 
their  elevation.  But  surely  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption, 
from  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  total  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  their  time,  that  classical  learning,  and  the  ac- 
complishments derived  from  the  study  of  it,  must  have  given 
them  great  advantages  in  the  competition  for  distinction.  No 
doubt  high,  perhaps  equal,  eminence  has  been  attained  in  some 
few  instances  by  men  who  have  not  cultivated,  or  who  at  least 
have  not  been  remarkable  for,  classical  acquirements;  but  is 
there  not  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  their  case  success 
would  have  been  more  easy,  and  more  complete,  had  such  ac- 
quirements been  superadded  to  their  other  qualifications  ?  Do 
not,  however,  contemplate  the  men  whom  I  have  named  merely 
amid  the  excitement  of  political  or  forensic  contention  ;  do  not 
consider  their  classical  knowledge  merely  as  a  useful  instrument 
for  the  improvement  of  their  style,  and  for  gilding  with  the 
charms  of  happy  illusion  or  learned  illustration  the  public  dis- 
plays of  their  eloquence.  Follow  them  into  the  retirement  of 
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private  life,  witness  the  refined  taste  with  which  classical  studies 
have  inspired  them,  and  learn  to  estimate  the  compensation  they 
have  offered  for  the  loss  of  power,  or  for  the'interruption  of  active 
employment.  Take  as  examples  the  men  the  most  prominent 
in  recent  political  history,  the  great  rivals,  Mr.  Pitt  arid  Mr. 
Fox.  In  the  case  of  each  you  have  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  as  to  the  pursuits  and  studies  in  which  they  found 
relaxation  and  amusement,  whenever  the  contentions  and  occu- 
pations of  public  life  were  intermitted.  Lord  Holland  thus  speaks 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  Preface  to  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
James  II. — "  During  his  retirement,  the  love  of  literature  and 
fondness  for  poetry,  which  neither  pleasure  nor  business  had 
ever  extinguished,  revived  with  an  ardour  such  as  few,  in  the 
eagerness  of  youth,  or  in  pursuit  of  fame  or  advantage,  are 
capable  of  feeling.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  interval  between 
his  active  attendance  in  parliament  and  the  undertaking  of  his 
history,  he  never  felt  the  tedium  of  a  vacant  day.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  fortify  himself  against  the  seductions  of  his  own  in- 
clination, which  was  continually  drawing  him  off  from  historical 
researches,  to  critical  inquiries,  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and 
to  works  of  imagination  and  poetry.  Abundant  proof  exists  of  the 
effect  of  these  interruptions  both  on  his  labours  and  on  his  mind. 
His  letters  are  filled  with  complaints  of  such  as  arose  from  politics, 
while  he  speaks  with  delight  and  complacency  of  whole  days 
devoted  to  Euripides  and  Virgil."  Still  more  recent  testimony 
has  been  borne  to  the  acquirements,  the  tastes,  the  studies  of 
Mr.Pitt,  by  one  who,  combining  the  character  of  a  statesman  with 
the  highest  acquirements  of  a  scholar,  is  an  authority  inferior  to 
none,  as  to  the  importance  and  value  of  classical  accomplishments. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  which  has  been  made  public 
within  a  few  weeks,  he  says  of  Mr.  Pitt: — "  He  was  perfectly 
accomplished  in  classical  literature,  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
accuracy  and  strength  of  his  memory  surpassed  every  example 
which  I  have  observed ;  but  the  intrinsic  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing carried  him  far  beyond  the  mere  recollection  of  the 
great  models  of  antiquity  in  oratory,  poetry,  history,  and  philo- 
sophy ;  he  had  drawn  their  essence  into  his  own  thoughts  and 
language,  and  with  astonishing  facility  he  applied  the  whole 
spirit  of  ancient  learning  to  his  daily  use.  Those  studies  were 
his  constant  delight  and  resort.  At  Holwood,  in  Kent,  and  at 
Walmer  Castle,  his  apartments  were  strewed  with  Latin  and 
Greek  classics ;  and  his  conversation  with  those  friends  who  de- 
lighted in  similar  studies,  frequently  turned  on  that  most  attrac- 
tive branch  of  learning.  In  these  pursuits  his  constant  and  con- 
genial companion  was  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  often  declared  to 
me  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  he  ever  con- 
versed with.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  branch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accom- 
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plishments,  because  I  know  not  any  source  from  which  more 
salutary  assistance  can  be  derived,  to  chase  from  the  spirits  those 
clouds  and  vapours  which  infest  vacant  minds,  and,  by  self- 
weariness,  render  retirement  melancholy  and  intolerable."  How 
striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  retirement  of  these  men  and 
that  of  others,  scarcely  less  eminent  in  public  life,  who  had  not 
congenial  tastes  for  literary  and  classical  studies.  "  Though  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  classical  attainments,"  says  the  biographer 
of  Walpole,  "  he  had  little  taste  for  literary  occupations.  He 
once  expressed  his  regret  on  this  subject  to  a  friend  who  was 
reading  in  the  library  at  Houghton.  '  I  wish,'  he  said,  *  that  I 
took  as  much  delight  in  reading  as  you  do ;  it  would  be  the 
means  of  alleyiating  many  tedious  hours  in  my  present  retire- 
ment ;  but,  to  my  misfortune,  I  derive  no  pleasure  from  such 
pursuits.' "  Surely  these  testimonies  and  these  contrasts  are 
pregnant  with  lessons  of  instruction.  Surely  they  encourage 
us  to  acquire  those  habits,  and  cultivate  those  studies,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  the  highest  solace  and  the  most 
grateful  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business  and  the  world,  are 
furnishing  to  him  who  takes  delight  in  them,  new  capacity  for 
intellectual  exertion,  new  stores  of  precious  knowledge.  "  An 
tu  existimas,"  said  the  kindred  spirit  of  antiquity — "  an  tu  ex- 
istimas  aut  suppetere  nobis  posse,  quod  quotidie  dicamus  in 
tanta  varietate  rerura,  nisi  animos  nostros  doctrina  excolamus, 
aut  ferre  animos  tantam  posse  contentionem,  nisi  eos  eadem  doc- 
trinii  relaxemus?"  Noble  relaxation  !  which,  while  it  unbends, 
invigorates  the  mind — while  it  is  relieving  and  refreshing  it  from 
the  exhaustion  of  present  contention,  is  bracing  and  fortifying  it 
for  that  which  is  to  come. — Ibid. 

EDUCATION   BASED    ON    CHRISTIAN    KNOWLEDGE. 

Hitherto  I  have  referred  exclusively  to  the  considerations  of 
worldly  advantage  and  worldly  fame,  as  encouragements  to  early 
and  continued  exertion.  We  have  seen  how  powerful  they  were 
in  animating  the  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Roman  orator.  And  yet 
not  one  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  stimulated  is  wanting  to 
you.  His  field  for  competition  was  not  more  ample,  his  reward 
of  success  was  not  more  splendid.  You  have  a  country  as  much 
endeared  to  you  by  proud  recollections — you  have  institutions, 
civil  and  religious,  standing  in  equal  need  of  your  solicitude,  and 
infinitely  more  worthy  of  your  defence.  But  for  you  there  are 
incitements  to  labour,  to  zeal  in  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue,  infinitely  beyond  any  which  could  have  animated  the 
exertions  of  Cicero.  The  love  of  praise,  the  hope  of  posthumous 
glory,  were  with  him  the  chief  springs  of  action — the  great,  the 
only  reward  of  anxiety  and  labour.  "  Nullam  enim  virtus  aliam 
mercedem  laborum,  periculorumque  desiderat,  preeter  hanc  laudis 
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et  gloriee,  qua  quidem  detracta,  judices,  quid  est,  quod  in  hoc 
tarn  exiguo  vitse  curriculo  et  tarn  brevi,  tantis  nos  in  laboribus 
exerceamus  ?"  You  can  give  an  answer  to  that  appeal,  which 
he  could  not  anticipate.  To  you  there  will  remain  encourage- 
ments to  exertion— compensations  for  toil  and  danger — should  the 
hope  of  worldly  praise  and  glory  be  obscured.  You  have  the 
express  command  of  God  to  improve  the  faculties  which  distin- 
guish you  from  the  beasts  that  perish.  You  have  the  awful 
knowledge,  that  of  the  use  or  neglect  of  those  faculties  a  solemn 
account  must  be  rendered.  You  have  the  assurance  of  an  im- 
mortality far  different  from  that  of  worldly  fame.  By  every 
motive  which  can  influence  a  reflecting  and  responsible  being, 
"  a  being  of  a  large  discourse  looking  before  and  after," — by  the 
memory  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  shed  a  lustre  on  these 
walls, — by  regard  for  your  own  success  and  happiness  in  this 
life, — by  the  fear  of  future  discredit, — by  the  hope  of  lasting  fame, 
— by  all  these  considerations  do  I  conjure  you,  while  you  have 
yet  time,  while  your  minds  are  yet  flexible,  to  form  them  on 
models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.  —  Sursum 
corda!  By  motives  yet  more  urgent, — by  higher  and  purer 
aspirations, —  by  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, — by 
the  awful  account  you  will  have  to  render,  not  merely  of  moral 
actions,  but  of  faculties  intrusted  to  you  for  improvement, — by 
these  high  arguments  do  I  conjure  you,  so  "  to  number  your 
days  that  you  may  apply  your  hearts  unto  wisdom" — unto  that 
wisdom  which,  directing  your  ambition  to  the  noble  end  of  bene- 
fiting mankind,  and  teaching  you  humble  reliance  on  the  merits 
and  on  the  mercy  of  your  Redeemer,  may  support  you  «'  in  the 
time  of  your  tribulation,"  may  admonish  you  "  in  the  time  of 
your  wealth,"  and  "  in  the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment" may  comfort  you  with  the  hope  of  deliverance. — Ibid. 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    WORKING    CLASSES. 

I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
good  order,  to  the  respectability  of  artisans,  and  to  the  morality 
of  great  cities,  that  you  should  afford  to  the  working  classes  the 
means  of  useful  information  and  rational  amusement.  I  agree 
that  by  promoting  such  objects  we  do  not  supersede  but  aid  the 
higher  and  more  effectual  principles  of  improvement  which  reli- 
gious education  is  to  afford.  So  far  as  mere  considerations  of 
trade  and  manufactures  are  concerned,  we  cannot  safely  neglect 
these  things ;  we  cannot  safely  allow  foreign  governments  to  esta- 
blish schools  of  design  and  elevate  the  character  of  their  citizens, 
and  remain  inactive  ourselves.  But  there  are  higher  considera- 
tions involved.  Is  it  possible  to  survey  the  great  masses  that  are 
congregated,  and  are  hourly  increasing,  in  your  manufacturing 
towns, — is  it  possible  to  consider  their  present  habits,  and  the 
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temptations  to  evil  to  which  they  are  exposed,  without  feeling 
deep  anxiety — without  a  wish  to  soften  and  improve  them  by 
influences  more  kindly  than  laws  for  their  restraint  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  if  you  will  provide,  not  merely  food  for  the  mind,  but  if 
you  will  call  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  exercise — if 
you  will  set  apart  a  public  space  to  which  they  may  resort  after 
the  toil  of  the  day,  where  they  may  share  in  the  manly  sports 
which  were  once  the  pride  of  the  country,  you  will  wean  them 
from  vicious  indulgences,  and  sink  deep  in  their  hearts  the  foun- 
dation of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  institutions  by  which  they 
are  governed  and  protected.  Give  public  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  public  money  be  needed.  Whatever  are  our  financial 
difficulties,  the  outlay  will  be  true  economy  that  promotes  the 
health  and  improves  the  habits  of  your  manufacturing  population, 
and  brings  home  to  them  the  practical  proof,  that  they  and  their 
present  comfort  and  enjoyment  are  the  objects  of  your  deep  soli- 
citude. ...  It  may  be  well  to  ridicule  all  this  ;  it  may  be 
well  to  see  with  perfect  indifference  countless  thousands  of  rational 
beings  immersed  in  ignorance  and  low  degrading  vices,  and  to 
insinuate  the  charges  of  irreligion  and  infidelity  against  those 
who  would  tell  a  working  man  of  the  pleasures  or  advantages  of 
knowledge ;  and  who  would  think  of  substituting  some  relaxation 
from  labour,  connected  with  mental  improvement,  for  drunken- 
ness and  quarrelling  and  mere  sensual  indulgence.  I  for  one 
look  down  with  scorn  upon  such  insinuations ;  my  consolatory 
belief  is,  that  by  refining  the  tastes  and  improving  the  habits  and 
manners  of  those  who  subsist  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  you 
are  advancing  the  cause  of  morality,  advancing  the  cause  of  true 
religion.  As  Mr.  Hope  observes,  we  are  not  foolish  enough,  or 
wicked  enough,  to  suggest  these  means  of  improvement  as  super- 
seding religious  instruction,  and  that  you  cannot  reclaim  men 
from  indolence  and  vice  without  softening  their  minds,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  higher  and  purer  influence  of  religious  impres- 
sions. There  is  one  material  consideration  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  public  authorities 
and  by  individuals  for  the  education  of  youth.  Every  year 
releases  from  the  restraints  of  school  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  boys,  into  whose  hands  we  thus  put  the  keys  of 
knowledge.  We  can  impose  by  law  no  restraint  upon  the  subse- 
quent uses  to  which  those  keys  may  be  supplied ;  they  give  free 
access  to  good  and  evil,  and  there  are  many  temptations  to  select 
that  which  is  evil,  if  there  be  no  effort  made  to  supply  that  which 
is  good.  But  if  that  effort  be  made — if  there  be  the  ready  access 
to  useful  knowledge  and  rational  amusement — there  is  that  in  the 
human  mind  which  will  secure  a  preference  for  the  good  ;  and  the 
instruction  that  has  been  given  to  the  child,  instead  of  being  per- 
verted to  evil  purposes,  will  be  made  subservient  to  the  improve- 
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ment  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  government  may  do  much, 
no  doubt,  to  promote  the  objects  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 
They  may,  for  instance,  through  their  diplomatic  agents,  form  a 
collection  of  models  of  machinery,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the  artisans 
and  manufacturers  of  this  country  the  improvements  and  inven- 
tions of  foreign  ingenuity.  .  .  .  The  government  can  also 
procure  with  greater  facility  than  individuals,  casts  and  moulds 
for  the  best  productions  of  art,  and  will,  no  doubt,  by  the 
wise  measures  which  it  has  adopted,  and  has  in  contemplation, 
the  formation,  for  instance,  of  a  central  school  of  design,  and  the 
publication  of  elementary  works  on  the  application  of  arts  and 
science  to  the  various  departments  of  industry, — give  a  great  sti- 
mulus to  local  exertion,  and  direct  that  exertion  into  a  proper 
channel.  But  it  is  on  local  voluntary  exertion  that  the  great 
reliance  must  be  placed ;  and  I  feel  confident,  that  when  those 
who  have  derived,  and  are  deriving,  their  wealth  from  manufac- 
turing labour,  calmly  survey  the  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  priva- 
tions which  they  undergo,  and  the  temptations  to  vice  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  will  feel  it  both 
their  interest  and  their  duty,  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  mental 
improvement  of  those  classes,  but  to  devise  the  means  by  which 
healthful  amusement  in  the  open  air  may  be  provided  for  them, 
by  which  manly  sports  and  exercises  may  be  encouraged,  and 
some  light  may  thus  break  in  upon  the  gloom  of  constant  labour 
and  confinement. — Mr.  Gillon's  Motion  on  the  Education  of 
the  Working  Classes,  March  11,  1841. 
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I,  for  one,  am  deeply  convinced  of  the  moral  obligation,  and 
of  the  absolute  necessity,  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  But  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  convinced  that 
that  can  only  be  effectually  done  in  this  country,  where  so  much 
religious  dissent  prevails,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  to 
be  done  without  disturbing  the  good  understanding  and  the  exist- 
ing harmony  between  the  professors  of  different  faiths,  by  leaving 
it  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  by 
permitting  each  to  educate  his  children,  as  he  is  at  present  at 
liberty  to  do,  in  the  principles  of  that  faith  in  which  they  were 
born.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  confident  belief  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  now  awakened  to  the  absolute  necessity 
— not  by  force — not  by  compulsion — not  by  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  principles  of  perfect  religious  freedom, 
— but  awakened  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  assuming  that  posi- 
tion which  she  ought  to  assume  in  constant  and  cordial  co-opera- 
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tion  with  the  landed  proprietors,  and  other  influential  classes  in 
this  country ;  and  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  having  a 
system  of  education — which  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  basis 
of  religion  in  this  country — is  for  each  party  to  act  for  them- 
selves, imposing  no  restriction  upon  others,  but,  above  all,  that 
the  members  of  the  Establishment,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  shall 
not  be  ashamed  of  insisting  that,  in  their  education,  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  the  faith  which  they  profess  shall  be  an 
indispensable  condition  to  any  voluntary  system  of  education 
introduced  among  them. — Lord  J.  Russell's  Exposition  of  the 
Government  Plan  for  National  Education,  Feb.  12,  1839. 

I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that  I  shall  offer  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  in  my  power  to  any  plan  that  will  violate  the  perfect 
liberty  of  education. — Ibid. 

COMPULSORY    ASSESSMENTS   FOR   EDUCATION. 

Where  the  dissenters  form  a  great  majority,  and  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  cannot  believe  that  the  system  of  compulsory  assessment 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  dissenters,  or  that  they  will  submit, 
in  cases  where  the  members  of  the  church  preponderate  in  the 
vestry,  to  a  tax  imposed  by  them  for  the  support  of  these 
schools. — Ibid. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   MECHANICS. 

The  noble  lord  anticipates  very  great  advantages  from  instruct- 
ing children  in  certain  mechanical  arts  in  these  schools.  I  am 
afraid  that  disappointment  will  be  the  result  of  any  such  expe- 
riment. A  proficiency  in  any  trade  can,  I  think,  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  closest  application  to  that  trade.  This  must  give 
the  learner  an  immense  advantage  over  those  instructed  in 
schools,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  an  expert  work- 
man can  be  trained,  is  to  bring  him  up  in  the  profession  which 
he  is  afterwards  to  pursue. — Ibid. 

THE   PRIVY    COUNCIL   AS   A   COMMITTEE    OF   EDUCATION. 

I  object  to  this  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  to  su- 
perintend all  matters  affecting  the  education  of  the  people,  being 
exclusively  composed  of  members  of  the  executive  government. 
It  is  not  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  my  noble  friend 
has  called  it,  it  is  a  committee  of  the  executive  government  of 
the  country,  and  that  executive  government  has  other  duties  to 
perform,  and  other  interests  to  consult.  That  executive  govern- 
ment may  feel  it  to  be  its  bounden  duty  to  make  great  conces- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  retaining  their  offices.  I  will  give  them 
the  benefit  of  supposing  that  they  may  think  it  necessary  to 
continue  in  office,  not  from  any  unworthy  or  interested  motives. 
They  may  feel  it  a  paramount  duty  to  remain  in  office,  in  order 
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to  support  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Their  motives  may 
be  pure  and  honourable.  But  it  is  not  proposed  to  constitute  a 
board  independent  of  party  or  political  considerations.  The 
board  is  constituted  exclusively  of  members  of  the  government ; 
and  how  do  I  know  that,  in  order  to  rescue  themselves  from  the 
danger  of  dismissal  by  this  House,  they  may  not,  for  the  sake  of 
so  important  a  public  office,  make  great  concessions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  ?  They  may  consider  education  a  subordinate 
object  to  that  of  keeping  themselves  in  office,  and  keeping  out 
opponents,  whose  accession  to  power  they  may  consider  dan- 
gerous.— (Hear,  hear.)  What  guarantee  have  we  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case  ?  The  very  essence  of  our  duties  is  jealousy  of 
the  executive,  and  we  have  a  full  right  to  consider  to  what 
abuses  the  present  proposition  may  lead. — National  Education, 
JuneW,  1839.* 

CHANGE    OF    OPINION    ON   THE    QUESTION    OF    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION. 

Some  time  ago  I  certainly  did  foresee  that  great  advantages 
might  arise  in  Ireland  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
people  there  ;  and  that  there  was  some  chance  of  soothing  the 
excitement  which  prevailed,  by  making  some  concession  on  this 
point.  But  when  the  system  of  education  was  adopted  for  Ire- 
land, every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  that  circumstance  being 
made  a  precedent ; — it  was  particularly  explained  that  the  pro- 
position which  was  made  was  only  acceded  to  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  concession  was  only  made 
because  it  was  considered  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  their  after  life.  I  confess,  however,  that  subse- 
quent) reflection  has  led  me  to  entertain,  at  least,  great  doubts 
on  this  point.  So  far  as  the  institutions  of  the  Establishment  are 
concerned,  I  have  come  to  this  opinion — that  it  is  infinitely 
better  that  they  should  be  doctrinal  institutions;  and  I  think 
that  the  House  should  not  shrink  from  its  duty  in  educating  the 
people  in  the  principles  which  they  themselves  support,  whereby 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  make  them  good  members  of  the 
church  and  of  society,  than  if  they  brought  them  up  shrinking 
from  the  maintenance  of  those  doctrines  which  they  would  be 
afterwards  told  they  must  support.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
we  shall  promote  future  harmony  by  giving  them  together  secular 
instruction,  and  then  handing  them  over  to  their  separate  re- 
ligious teachers,  who  will  convey  information  to  them  upon  the 

*  An  order  in  council  was  issued  early  in  this  year,  constituting  a  board 
composed  of  members  of  the  Privy  Council  to  superintend  the  scheme  of 
national  education.  The  Conservatives  disapproving  of  this  order,  Lord 
Stanley  moved  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  Majesty  to  rescind  it. 
After  several  nights'  debate,  the  motion  was  lost  by  the  very  small  majority 
of  5,  the  numbers  being  280  to  275. 
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particular  creeds  which  they  support  on  particular  days.  If  I 
were  a  member  of  a  different  Establishment,  I  should  prefer 
giving  a  child  of  mine  general  instruction,  only  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  that  religion  should  form  the  basis  of  his 
education,  and  should  be  closely  interwoven  with  it,  to  consent- 
ing to  exclude  the  principles  of  religious  instruction  from  the 
daily  course  of  his  education  in  the  school  in  which  he  should  be 
brought  up.  But  with  respect  to  the  Established  Church,  I 
hope,  that  rather  than  consent  to  any  plan  from  which  ecclesi- 
astical authority  is  excluded,  it  would  separate  itself  altogether 
from  the  church  on  this  point ;  that  it  would  take  the  education 
of  the  people  into  its  own  hands — that  it  would  not  shrink  from 
insisting  on  the  publication  of  its  own  peculiar  doctrines,  but  that 
it  would  demand  that  the  highest  respect  should  be  entertained 
for  its  power,  by  its  being  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  children 
that  religion  formed  the  basis  of  all  education.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  being  thus 
inculcated  among  children,  as  good  a  chance  of  harmony  would 
not  be  secured  as  by  telling  them  that  religion  was  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  that  each  of  them  was  to  be  instructed  by  a  minister 
of  his  own  creed  on  a  certain  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose. — 
Ibid. 

PRINCIPLES    ON    WHICH    NATIONAL   EDUCATION    SHOULD    BE    SUPPORTED. 

I  am  reproached  with  being  indifferent  to  national  education. — 
I  am  hostile  to  your  system  of  national  education,  but  a  warm 
friend  to  extended  national  education  on  right  principles.  I 
would  give  every  aid  which  the  state  could  give  to  the  extension 
of  education  on  the  following  conditions : — That  the  instruction 
to  be  provided  for  the  children  of  the  Established  Church  should 
be  based  not  merely  on  religion,  but  on  the  peculiar  tenets  and 
doctrines  of  the  church;  that  the  church  should  be  invited, 
nay,  if  possible,  compelled,  to  take  its  full  share  in  the  education 
of  its  own  flock  ;  that  you  should  not  act  as  if  you  were  relations 
of  the  church  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  duty,  as  if  you  merely 
tolerated  the  church  as  an  inconvenient  incumbrance,  established 
by  law,  of  which  you  could  not  get  rid  ;  as  if  you  were  ashamed 
of  those  doctrines  and  principles  which  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  creed  which  we  profess.  I  would  give  the  church 
ample  means  of  extending  education  to  all  classes  on  just  princi- 
ples, but  not  the  slightest  power  to  interfere  with  the  instruction 
of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  it ;  and  I  would  not  re- 
fuse to  those  who  rejected  it,  and  who  dissented  from  the  church, 
the  means  of  education  based  on  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
I  would,  in  short,  act  upon  the  general  principles  on  which  par- 
liament did  act  in  the  years  1836  and  1837.— Sir  J.  Y.  Bullers 
Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  Ministers,  January  31 ,  1840. 
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GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion, into  which  it  is  incumbent  for  the  House  to  examine,  before 
it  comes  to  any  determination.  We  must  consider,  first,  how 
far  emigration  is  available  to  meet  the  distress  which  prevails  in 
this  country,  on  account  of  the  population  being  greater  than 
the  demand  for  labour ;  and  secondly,  how  far  the  encourage- 
ment of  emigration  may  affect  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  incur  the  expense  of  relieving  the  distress 
of  the  country  by  emigration ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that 
an  expense  of  £20  is  to  be  incurred  for  each  emigrant,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  excess  of  population  can  be  sensibly  relieved 
by  emigration.  One  may,  however,  see  an  advantage  in  supply- 
ing the  waste  lands  in  the  North  American  provinces  with  an 
active  population,  inasmuch  as  it  will  create  an  increased  demand 
for  British  manufactures.  There  will  also  be,  in  my  opinion,  a 
great  advantage  to  the  colonies  by  encouraging  emigration  on 
a  large  scale,  even  though  it  may  not  mitigate  the  distress  of 
the  mother  country. — Incidental  Discussion  on  Emigration, 
Dec.  7,  1826. 

1  have  always  thought  that  emigration  is  an  important  con- 
sideration to  a  country  like  this,  which  has  a  superabundant  popu- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  possesses  colonies  of  large  extent 
and  fertile  soil.  To  such  a  country  so  situated,  good  sense  and 
prudence  point  out  that  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
voluntary  emigration.  It  appears  that  a  pauper  to  whom  £60 
is  advanced,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  enabled  at  a  certain 
period  to  repay  it ;  but  if  men  possessed  of  capital  would  emi- 
grate voluntarily,  I  confess  that  I  should  much  prefer  such  a 
state  of  society  in  the  colonies  to  one  composed  entirely  of 
paupers.  1  should  like  to  see  men  possessed,  say  of  £5000, 
procure  land  in  the  colonies,  and  tempt  others  to  go  out  as 
their  labourers.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  an  objection  to  emigra- 
tion that  the  vacuum  would  soon  be  filled  up.  If  we  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  civilization — establish  a  body  of  labourers  abroad, 
•while  we  remove  unproductive  labourers  from  home,  and  open 
new  markets  to  the  manufactures  of  the  mother  country — then 
I  submit,  that  we  do  good  by  emigration,  even  though  the 
vacuum  be  speedily  filled  up.  Although  1  do  not  hope  that  any 
outlet  can  be  made  by  which  the  population  can  be  materially 
lessened  at  home,  yet  I  do  hope  and  believe  that  in  this  way  a 
voluntary  and  properly  conducted  emigration  would  be  produc- 
tive of  benefit  to  the  country. — Mr.  W.  Hortons  Bill  enabling 
Parishes  to  Mortgage  the  Poor-rates  to  assist  Voluntary 
Emigration,  April  17,  1828. 
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DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    EMIGRATION. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  has  asked  why  the 
government,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  do  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  United  States.  "  See,"  says  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, "  how  widely  extensive  and  wonderfully  beneficial  is 
the  system  of  emigration  acted  upon  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  No  doubt  many  and  great  benefits  have  resulted 
from  the  system  in  that  country  ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  question  of  emigration  here  is  vastly  different  to  what  it 
is  in  America.  There  the  emigration  consists  only  of  a  removal 
from  one  part  of  a  great  continent  to  another;  here  no  emigra- 
tion can  take  place  except  by  a  long  passage  over  sea,  attended 
with  many  expenses,  much  inconvenience,  and  the  depressing 
notion  of  a  complete  separation  and  alienation  from  one's  fathers. 
Observe,  too,  in  our  colonies,  the  difference  of  language,  man- 
ners, climate,  and  quality  of  the  soil.  All  these  afford,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  obstructions  to  extensive  emigration — obstruc- 
tions not  known  in  the  United  States. — Poor  Laws  (Ireland} 
Bill—Introduction,  Feb.  13,  1837. 

FORCED    EMIGRATION. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  think  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  voluntary  emigration,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  forced 
emigration  will  be  found  to  be  of  service.  Forced  emigration, 
to  be  advantageous,  can  only  be  applied  on  this  principle, — that 
no  man  shall  obtain  relief  or  assistance  unless  he  consents  to 
leave  his  country  and  to  settle  in  one  of  the  colonies.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  fit  principle  to  be  adopted. — Ibid. 

EMIGRATION   OF    SMALL   BENEFIT   TO   IRELAND. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  benefit  derived  from  the  best 
conducted  system  of  emigration  would  materially  aid  in  the 
great  object  of  finding  employment  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  or  of 
diminishing,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  excess  of  the  supply  over 
the  demand  for  labour. — Ibid. 

EMIGRATION    TO    BE    GOVERNED    BY   THE    DEMAND    FOR    LABOUR. 

Depend  on  it,  the  nice  test  which  the  arrangement  between 
persons  wanting  labour,  and  persons  who  have  labour  to  dispose 
of,  produces,  is  the  best  mode  by  which  to  determine  how  a 
market  place  for  labour  shall  be  provided.  You  may  have  boards 
sitting  to  inquire,  and  examine,  and  report;  and,  after  all,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  half  as  well  as  by  allowing  the  men  who 
have  labour  to  dispose  of,  to  sell  it  to  those  who  are  most  willing 
to  buy. — Mr.  S.  O'Brien  s  Motion  on  Emigration,  June  2, 
1840. 
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CULTIVATION    OF    THE    FINE    ARTS. 

The  interest  of  our  manufacturers  is  involved  in  every  en- 
couragement being  held  out  to  the  fine  arts  of  the  country.  It 
is  well  known  that  our  manufacturers  are,  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  machinery,  superior  to  their  foreign  competitors ; 
but  in  the  pictorial  designs,  which  are  so  important  in  recom- 
mending the  productions  of  industry  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer, 
they  are,  unfortunately,  not  equally  successful,  and  hence  they 
have  found  themselves  unequal  to  their  rivals.  This  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  House  in  its  patronage  of  the  Fine 
Arts.— Supply,  April  13,  1832. 

THE   PICTURES   IN  THE    NATIONAL   GALLERY. 

The  collection  in  the  National  Gallery  is  truly  a  national  col- 
lection. The  noble  pictures  it  contains  are  visited  not  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  but  by  persons  from  the  most 
distant  corners  of  the  empire,  to  whom  they  are  a  source  of  the 
highest  gratification.  The  number  of  visitants  is  upwards  of 
100,000  a-year,  and  their  convenience  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  collection 
is  in  itself  so  fine  and  so  valuable  as  to  deserve  an  exhibition 
room  of  the  choicest  construction.  It  cost  at  least  £150,000, 
of  which  Mr.  Holwell  Carr's  munificent  gift  alone  is  valued  at 
£25,000.— Ibid. 

THE   ROYAL   ACADEMICIANS. 

No  institution  like  the  Royal  Academy  can  exist  without 
giving  great  offence  to  many  individuals.  Artists  are  not  less 
liable  to  little  jealousies  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  Some 
who  find  their  pictures  at  the  exhibitions  in  a  position  unsuited 
in  their  minds  to  their  real  merits,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing them.  .  .  .  But,  I  will  ask,  are  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians open  to  the  censures  cast  upon  them  ?  Are  they  lavish  of 
their  expenditure?  Let  the  House  see.  Their  income  is  about 
£5000  a-year,  derived  from  the  receipts  of  shillings  paid  by 
visitersto  the  exhibition,  and  about  £47,000  in  the  public  funds, 
over  which  they  have  such  absolute  control,  that  they  could,  I 
believe,  if  they  wished  to  exercise  their  extreme  right,  divide  the 
profits  amongst  themselves.  And  yet,  I  am  convinced,  there 
never  was  a  set  of  men  who  came  before  this  House  with  cleaner 
hands,  or  who  have  been  more  scrupulous,  not  only  in  the  distri- 
bution of  money,  but  of  patronage,  than  the  Royal  Academicians. 
Even  in  the  case  of  their  public  dinners,  they  have  not  the  pri- 
vilege— no,  not  even  the  President  himself— of  inviting  their 
private  friends,  but  they  decide  who  should  be  invited  by  the 
operation  of  the  ballot.  From  their  list  of  salaries  the  Treasury 
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itself  may  take  a  lesson.  The  President  has  nothing — though 
he  sacrifices  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  in  relinquishing  a  por- 
tion of  his  professional  labours  in  order  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  institution.  Such  was  the  case  with  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, and  such  I  believe  to  be  the  case  with  the  gentleman 
who  now  fills  that  honourable  post.  Well,  the  keeper  receives 
£160  a  year;  the  secretary,  £140  ;  the  treasurer,  £100;  and 
the  librarian,  who  attends  three  times  a  week,  £80.  The  public 
dinners  cost  between  £250  and  £300  a  year.  During  sixty 
years  they  have  expended  £240,000  in  educating  the  artists  of 
this  country,  and  instituting  the  school  of  art  which  the  public 
had  refused  to  institute.  Mr.  Howard,  the  secretary,  stated  in 
his  evidence,  that,  instead  of  dividing  their  profits,  as  other  soci- 
eties and  artists  do,  and  are  justified  in  doing,  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  have,  for  sixty  years,  supported,  without  the 
slightest  assistance  from  the  nation,  a  national  school  of  art,  in 
which  the  best  artists  have  been  reared,  and  which  have  given 
to  the  arts  the  importance  they  possess ;  and  that  that  which  is 
done  in  other  countries  by  the  government,  has  been  done  by 
them  at  an  expense  of  £240,000.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  to  purposes  of  charity.  They 
have  distributed  £30,000  in  charity  to  distressed  artists — only 
£11,106  of  which  has  been  given  to  members  of  their  own  body. 
Do  these  facts  establish  any  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Royal  Academicians  on  the  score  of  expenditure?  But  it  is 
complained  that  the  body  is  of  an  exclusive  character — that 
they  are  self-elected.  They  are  so ;  but  I  call  on  the  House  to 
try  the  effect  of  that  circumstance  by  its  fruits.  Some  clever 
men  may  have  quitted  the  Royal  Academy  through  infirmities  of 
temper;  and  there  may,  perhaps,  be  other  clever  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  it ;  but  let  the  House  look  to  those  who  have  been 
elected  since  the  year  1810,  and  then  say  whether  the  Academy 
can  be  charged  with  having  preferred  mediocrity  to  superior 
merit,  under  the  system  of  self-election  ?  In  the  list  of  members 
elected  since  1810,  I  find  the  names  of  Wilkie,  Westma- 
cott,  Raeburn  (a  Scotch  artist,  who  has  been  elected  by  the 
force  of  merit  alone),  Mulready,  Jackson,  Collins,  Chantrey,  Bai- 
ley, Wyatville,  Etty,  Constable,  Landseer,  Briggs,  Stanfield, 
and  Gibson.  That  list  of  names  alone  proves  that  the  institu- 
tion has  not  been  forgetful  of  the  great  trust  which  is  committed 
to  it — that  it  has  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was  established, 
and  has  exercised  its  powers  in  a  manner  which  every  true  friend 
of  the  Arts  must  approve. — Mr.  Hume's  Motion  for  Papers  con- 
cerning the  Royal  Academy,  July  30,  1839. 

"  SIR    ROBERT    PEEt,V    NATIONAL    GALLERY. 

I  do  hope  to  see  the  day  when  this  country  will  be  rich  enough 
to  build  for  itself  a  depository  for  the  Arts  worthy  of  the  British 
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nation.  I  do  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  in  the  most  favoured 
part  of  Hyde  Park,  I  shall  witness  the  erection  of  a  magnificent 
building  devoted  to  works  of  art,  not  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sovereign,  but  for  the  accommodation  and  delight  of  the 
universal  people  of  this  country — for  their  amusement,  for  their 
intellectual  refinement,  and  for  their  improvement  in  the  arts 
generally.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  give  up  the  remainder  of 
the  building  at  Charing  Cross  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  take  the  foreigner  coming  from  Munich, 
adorned  as  that  city  is  with  beautiful  structures  of  art,  by  means 
of  a  sum  which  is  not  one  five  hundredth  part  of  our  revenue, 
into  the  National  Gallery  of  Great  Britain. — Ibid. 

"MR.  WILKINSV    NATIONAL    GALLERY. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gallant  officer  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans), 
that  the  building  standing  in  the  situation  it  does  is  not  very 
creditable.  There  the  building  stands.  But  whether  we  shall 
pull  it  down,  and  erect  one  that  is  really  worthy  of  the  fine  arts 
on  its  site,  which  is  the  finest  in  London,  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say. — Supply,  July  24,  1840. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PROVINCIAL   SCHOOLS  OF   DESIGN. 

I  shall  never  object  to  the  grant  of  public  money  for  such  a 
purpose.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country 
if  schools  of  design  were  established  generally  throughout  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  government 
alone  should  not  take  the  subject  up,  but  should  invite  the  co- 
operation of  persons  on  the  spot,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  as  to  co-operate  actively  with  the 
government.  Unless  individuals  in  the  respective  localities  assist 
the  government,  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will  not  be  as  success- 
ful as  can  be  wished. — Supply,  Sept.  20,  1841. 
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Policy. 

OUR   RELATIONS   WITH   FRANCE. 

I  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  good  understand- 
ing should  exist  between  this  country  and  France.  Such  an 
understanding  would  pave  the  way  to  an  improved  commercial 
intercourse  (an  intercourse  which  is  of  double  importance — first, 
to  our  commercial  prosperity — and  next,  to  the  security  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries),  by  affording  an  additional  guarantee 
in  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people  for  its  preservation. 
But  I  hope  it  is  possible  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with 
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France,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  other 
countries. — Debate  on  the  Address,  February  4,  1834. 

With  respect  to  France,  whether  in  power  or  in  opposition,  I 
have  never  held  but  one  language,  or  one  opinion, — that  a  cordial 
and  good  understanding  between  France  and  England  is  essential 
to  the  peace  and  the  welfare  of  Europe.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
I  am  convinced  that  an  intimate  alliance  of  an  exclusive  nature 
between  this  country  and  France,  giving  offence  to  what  an  hon. 
gentleman  has  called  the  great  despotic  and  military  powers  of 
Europe — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  see  so  fully  as  others 
the  advantage  of  such  an  alliance  as  that ; — but  this  I  do  say,  that 
no  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do,  that  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  cordial  good-will 
and  amicable  relations  between  us  and  France.  The  French 
nation,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  entertain  a  false  conception  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  not  true  that  we  feel — 
the  man  would  be  base  and  ungenerous  indeed  who  could  feel — 
any  triumph  in  the  supposed  humiliation  of  France.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  wish  on  the  part  of  this  great  commu- 
nity, though  it  has  been  called  her  natural  enemy,  and  has  cer- 
tainly been  long  and  warmly  engaged  in  conflict  with  her — I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  wish  that  the  power  or  au- 
thority of  France  should  be  curtailed,  or  that  there  would  be  the 
least  rejoicing  at  any  reverses  befalling  France,  or  subjecting 
that  country  to  humiliation. — Debate  on  the  Address,  January 
26,  1841. 

I  cannot  anticipate  that  the  change  of  the  government  is 
likely  to  interrupt  our  amicable  relations  with  France.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  less  likely  to  be  amicable  on  that  account. 
I  have  seen  no  indication  on  the  part  of  France  of  an  indispo- 
sition towards  the  present  government,  nor  any  apprehension 
that  our  amicable  relations  were  likely  to  be  suspended.  I 
should  be  surprised  if  it  could  be  so  ;  for  I  recollect,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  those  events  which  shook  to  its  foundation  the  throne  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  I  was  one  of  those  who,  in  con- 
junction with  my  illustrious  friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  now  joined  with  me  in  the  administration, 
seeing  that  it  appeared  the  will  of  the  authorities  and  the  people 
of  France  that  their  government  should  be  committed  to  other 
hands,  we  did,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the  other  powers 
with  whom  we  were  in  most  cordial  relations — we  did  at  once  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  recognise  that  sovereign  on  whom  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  France  appeared  to  have  fallen.  With  respect  to 
the  character  of  that  man  of  whom,  in  future  ages,  France  maybe 
justly  proud — I  mean  that  statesman  who  now  presides  over  the 
government  of  France — I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  assurance 
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that  every  thing  just  will  be  done  to  preserve  peace  with  this 
country.  Relying  upon  that  character,  and  animated  with  my 
own  convictions  on  the  subject,  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that,  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  British  honour,  intimate  rela- 
tions of  amity  can  be  preserved  with  France.  I  think  those  in- 
timate relations  of  amity  very  necessary.  I  think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  deplorable  if  anything  occurred  to  interrupt  them, 
for  I  think  relations  of  amity  between  England  and  France  are 
most  essential  to  the  general  tranquillity.  It  must  conduce  to 
the  advancement  of  social  improvement  and  civilization.  I  do 
not  now  for  the  first  time  use  this  language  to  court  the  opinion 
or  the  favour  of  the  French  government — nor  to  facilitate  the 
purpose  that  I  have  in  view.  In  the  last  ten  years,  in  and  out  of 
office,  my  language  has  been  invariably  the  same.  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  the  King  of 
the  French — on  all  occasions  I  have  expressed  my  earnest  wish 
for  the  continuance  of  peace — on  all  occasions  I  have  declared 
my  desire  that  past  hostile  collisions  between  England  and 
France  may  be  forgotten ;  that  each  may  repose  beneath  the 
laurels  which  it  has  gained  ;  and  that  the  two  countries,  each  so 
distinguished  for  its  military  character  and  achievements,  may 
be  able  to  maintain  feelings  of  amity  without  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  either.  I  have  always  said,  that  there  ought  to  be 
that  feeling,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order.  These  were  my  feelings  when  I  was  in  opposition, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  on  my  accepting  office  I  should  shrink 
from  repeating  them. — Policy  of  Ministers — Supply,  Sept.  17, 
1841. 

SPAIN. 

The  policy  of  this  country  with  respect  to  Spain  is  perfectly  simple 
and  open.  There  is  no  reserve  whatever  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  government  to  see  Spain  a  prosperous,  power- 
ful, and  independent  country — independent  of  all  foreign  powers. 
We  do  not  grudge  her  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity,  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  no  power  she  can  possess  for  her  own  just 
defence  can  be  in  the  slightest  degree  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
this  country.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  government  certainly 
to  give  strength  and  stability,  as  far  as  possible,  by  our  counsels 
and  our  influence,  to  the  present  government  of  Spain.  We  think 
we  see  under  that  government  indications  of  a  rapid  advance  in 
civilization  and  prosperity ;  and  we  certainly  have  exercised  such 
influence  as  we  can  with  propriety  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  governments  of  Continental  Europe — the  three 
great  powers — to  recognize  the  government  of  Spain.  We  wish  to 
give  it  stability  ;  thinking  and  believing  that  it  is  the  government 
which,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  present  condition  of  Spain,  is  the 
best  calculated  to  advance  her  interests.  I  can  only  add,  that 
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the  influence  of  the  government  shall  be  directed  in  a  friendly 
and  amicable  way,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that  stability  to  the 
Spanish  government,  which  we  think  will  follow  from  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  other  powers.  I  repeat,  that  we  have  no  reserve  or 
secret  in  our  policy  towards  Spain.  My  belief  is,  that  it  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Europe  to  see  that  country 
restored  to  a  position  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  filling  that 
station  of  independence  which  it  used  to  fill  among  the  great 
European  states.  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  that  great  object 
effected,  and  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  England  shall  be 
wanting  to  secure  it. — Incidental  Conversation,  February  22, 
1842. 

SPANISH    CLAIMS. 

I  feel  strongly  the  claims  of  the  Legion ;  but  there  are  other 
claims  upon  the  Spanish  government  which  call  equally  loud  for 
a  settlement,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  give  the  claims  of  the 
Legion  precedence  before  the  claims  to  which  I  allude.  There  are 
the  claims  of  British  merchants  recognised  by  Spain,  and  which 
she  is  bound  by  treaty  to  pay,  but  which  have  never  yet  been 
settled.  Those  claims  demand  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  go- 
vernment to  obtain  their  settlement,  although  I  admit,  that  the 
government  is  bound  to  forward  the  settlement  of  both. —  Capt. 
Mathews's  Motion  on  the  Claims  of  the  Spanish  Legion,  June 
27, 1838. 

FRIENDLY    FEELING    TOWARDS    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  manner  in  which  England  is  mentioned  by  the  President 
gives  his  Majesty's  government,  in  common  with  all  classes  of 
our  fellow  subjects,  the  sincerest  pleasure,  and  I  am  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  expressions  of  amity  and  friendship 
used  by  that  distinguished  man.  His  words  are  these  : — "  With 
Great  Britain,  alike  distinguished  in  peace  and  war,  we  may  look 
forward  to  years  of  peaceful,  honourable,  and  elevated  competi- 
tion. Every  thing  in  the  condition  and  history  of  the  two  nations 
is  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve 
the  most  cordial  relations.  Such  are  my  own  views,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  such  are  also  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  our 
constituents."  Sir,  I  re-echo  those  sentiments.  May  all  the 
competition  between  the  two  countries  be  the  competition  of 
industry,  civilization,  and  peace.  May  the  foolish  sentiments  of 
individual  hostility,  entertained  by  some  in  both  countries,  gra- 
dually vanish  before  the  influence  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling: 
and,  as  both  nations  possess  a  common  language,  and  are  derived 
from  a  common  source,  may  they  be  united  in  lasting  relations  of 
good-will  and  amity. — Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  4,  1830. 
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LORD  ASHBURTON'S  MISSION  TO  AMERICA. 

The  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  seemed  to  intimate  some  doubt 
upon  the  policy  of  sending  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States 
of  America ;  but  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  difference  between  the  United  States  and  this  country 
have  long  existed — that  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  various 
governments,  by  means  of  correspondents,  however  ably  they 
may  have  performed  their  duties,  to  bring  them  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  have  been  unsuccessful — that  the  continuance  of  these 
unfortunate  causes  of  discord  tends  to  fresh  and  increasing  diffi- 
culties. These  considerations  it  was  which  induced  the  government, 
without  implying  the  slightest  censure  on  the  very  able  minister 
now  in  the  United  States,  to  send  a  person,  whose  high  station  in 
the  councils  of  this  nation  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person 
to  be  selected,  and  who,  possessed  of  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  government,  might  go  at  once  to  the  United  States,  and 
attempt,  by  some  other  mode  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
resorted  to,  and  which  had  not  been  successful,  to  effect  that 
which  would  be  a  great  object  to  attain,  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  of  civilization  throughout  the  world,  namely,  the 
restoration  of  a  perfectly  friendly  and  cordial  relation  with  the 
United  States ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  termination  of  the 
existing  difficulties.  But  if  our  friendly  relations  can  be  altogether 
re-established,  I  say,  that  it  will  not  only  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
two  countries,  but  for  the  general  interest  of  humanity  and 
the  civilized  world.  Lord  Ashburton,  in  undertaking  the  duty 
which  has  been  imposed  on  him,  has  been  influenced  by  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  sacrificing  his  own  views  and  feelings  to  share  in 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  government ;  and  considering  the 
position  in  which  that  noble  lord  stands  with  regard  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  respected  name  is  held 
there,  we  feel  that  no  more  welcome  messenger  than  the  noble 
lord  could  be  found. — Debate  on  the  Address,  February  3,  1842. 

COMMERCIAL    PREFERENCE    TO    BE    GIVEN    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  the  event  of  a  preference  being  shown  to  one  foreign  nation 
over  another,  which  nation  should  have  the  preference  of  our 
market,  I  believe  that  no  man  present  would  hesitate  a  single 
moment  in  giving  it  to  the  United  States.  If  you  look,  Sir,  to 
the  exports  from  this  kingdom  to  Russia,  and  compare  them  with 
our  exports  to  the  United  States,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  United  States ;  and,  therefore,  no  one 
can  fail  to  give  them  the  preference,  if  preference  there  be  any. — 
Corn-laws— Committee,  February  28,  1842. 

THE    MISCONDUCT    OF   THE   WHIG    GOVERNMENT  THE    CAUSE    OF    THE  WAR 
WITH    CHINA. 

My  firm   belief  is,  that  the  necessity  for  this  war  does  exist 
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mainly  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  government. 
I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  averted,  not  by  some 
foresight  inconceivable  in  the  limited  faculties  of  human  nature, 
but  by  the  most  ordinary  attention  to  the  position  of  your  affairs 
at  the  termination  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  by 
taking  the  fair  warning  afforded  by  previous  experience,  as  well 
as  by  listening  to  the  earnest  declaration  of  our  own  superintend- 
ents ;  and,  above  all,  by  fortifying  them  with  the  power  which 
they  demanded,  which  ministers  might  have  intrusted  to  them, 
— by  giving  them  instructions  as  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
government,  which  instructions,  however,  her  Majesty's  ministers 
studiously  withheld.  .  .  .  The  government  ought  to  have 
supplied  Captain  Elliot  with  proper  powers.  It  should  have 
said  what  regulations  were  to  be  established,  what  offences  were 
to  be  breaches  of  those  regulations,  and  then  have  constituted  a 
court  of  Admiralty  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  as  they  might  have 
done.  If,  then,  they  had  indicated  to  their  representative  the 
general  views  and  policy  of  the  government,  and  said,  "  These 
are  the  powers  which  the  law  enables  us  to  invest  you  with ;  here 
are  our  general  views  and  intentions  with  respect  to  our  relations 
with  China,  the  trade  in  opium,  the  place  of  your  residence,  the 
mode  of  your  communication  ;  we  tie  you  down  by  no  specific 
instructions;  we  leave  you,  on  account  of  the  distance,  full  lati- 
tude and  complete  discretion,  confiding  in  your  prudence  and 
judgment;" — then,  indeed, 'the  government  might  have  some 
case  to  rely  on,  in  the  absence  of  detail  and  defined  instructions. 
But  their  course  has  been  exactly  the  reverse.  They  have  given 
their  representative  what  is  worse  than  no  power, — the  semblance 
without  the  reality.  They  not  merely  withhold  instructions, — 
they  give  him  contradictory  instructions ;  and  then  they  pretend, 
that  on  account  of  the  distance,  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the 
course  which  he  was  to  pursue. — Sir  J.  Graham's  Motion  on  the 
War  with  China,  April  9,  1840. 

THE    CHINESE   WAR. 

I  still  think  the  course  taken  by  government  cannot  be 
justified;  for  while  the  insults  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
British  subjects  by  the  Chinese  government  are  unjustifiable,  I 
feel  that  the  complication  of  affairs  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
want  of  proper  foresight  and  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  series  of  proceedings  have  taken  place,  which  have 
ended  in  acts  of  violence;  but  these  acts  are  not  to  be  judged 
of  abstractedly,  and  with  reference  merely  to  their  own  character, 
but  they  must  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  the  whole  series 
of  transactions;  and  I  believe  they  might  have  been  guarded 
against,  had  the  government  exercised  a  proper  degree  of  precau- 
tion, and  looked  forward  to  contingencies,  which  might  have  been 
tegarded  as  highly  probable. — China — Supply,  July  27,  1840. 
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I  reserve  altogether  my  opinion  upon  China;  I  will  only  say, 
that  upon  that  question  I  can  give  you  no  confidence.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  position  more  fraught  with  anxiety,  not  only  as  to  our 
moral  influence  in  China,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
empire,  than  that  which  we  now  occupy,  as  far  as  our  present 
information  goes,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. — Sir  R.  PeeVs 
Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  the  Ministry,  May  27,  1841. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  OPIUM  DEALERS. 

What  is  the  point  at  issue  between  us  ?  The  government  does 
not  refuse  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  dealers  in  opium.  We 
do  not  refuse  compensation.  Not  at  all ;  but  we  say,  there 
ought  to  be  a  full  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  claims.  (Mr. 
Lindsay. — The  parties  are  most  anxious  to  have  a  full  inquiry.) 
Yes,  you  are  anxious  to  have  a  full  inquiry,  but  you  want  to  have 
the  money  first.  You  say,  "  Let  us  have  an  inquiry,  but  let  us 
have  an  instalment  now."  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would 
be  a  more  regular  proceeding,  to  admit  the  claim  conditionally, 
and  institute  an  inquiry  and  pay  the  money  afterwards.  The 
cost  of  the  expedition  to  China  has  been  £1,500,000  already ;  I 
estimate  that  £1,000,000  more  will  be  required  in  the  present 
year.  The  war  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  termination.  We  happen  to  have  got  most 
unexpectedly  the  ransom  of  a  city  ;  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  to  the 
indemnification  of  the  parties  whose  opium  was  given  up  to  the 
Chinese  government.  If  it  be  admitted,  as  I  believe  it  is  by  all, 
that  the  claim  for  indemnification  is  upon  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, then  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  money  should  be 
applied  to  an  earnest  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  possible,  and 
that  the  whole  sum  may  be  recovered.  If  you  are  determined  to 
adopt  a  different  course,  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  vote 
another  million  to  satisfy  the  claim, — it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  whatever  the  financial  difficulties  may  be, — you  must 
take  another  £600,000  to  add  to  it,  out  of  an  already  impoverished 
exchequer,  and  thereby  add  to  your  already  large  deficiency,  and 
trust  for  the  recovery  of  so  large  a  sum  to  the  future  success  of 
our  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
inquiries  into  the  claim  ought  to  be  completed  first,  then  the 
money  will  be  employed  in  obtaining  as  speedy  a  termination  of 
the  war  as  possible — by  which  means  compensation  may  be  got 

at  an  early  period The  question,  however,  is  a  very 

simple  one ; — Shall  the  money  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the 
success  of  our  arms,  or  shall  it  be  applied  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
claims  for  opium?  If  the  House  sanctions  the  latter  principle,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  shall  be  bound  to  take  upon  ourselves 
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the  payment  of  the  whole  compensation,  without  reference  to  the 
result  of  the  operations  in  China ; — we  shall  be  bound  to  fulfil  the 
promise  made  by  the  Superintendent,  and  vote  the  whole  sum 
from  the  public  treasury.  I  do  not  consider  that  view  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  late  government,  nor  is  the  present  government 
disposed  to  approve  it. — Mr.  Lindsay's  Motion*  March  17, 1842. 
LORD  PALMERS-TON'S  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

As  regards  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  lord,  no  one  can 
estimate  more  than  I  do  the  noble  lord's  personal  activity  and 
attention  to  business.  But  when  the  noble  lord  refers  to  certain 
treaties  with  the  state  of  Texas,  and  to  six  or  seven  treaties  about 
the  slave  trade,  as  the  triumphs  of  his  administration,  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  if  those  are  points  to  which  a  minister,  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  can 
refer  with  pride  and  confidence  as  the  result  of  several  years  of 
official  labour?  Look  to  the  great  countries  of  the  world  with 
which  it  was  your  boast  to  be  connected.  For  six  years  your 
constant  boast  in  this  House  was,  that  you  had  formed  and  con- 
solidated the  alliance  of  Western  Europe — a  powerful  confederacy, 
based  on  the  community  of  material  interests,  as  well  as  of  politi- 
cal opinions.  The  influence  of  despotic  power  in  the  East  was 
to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  intimate  union  of  states  in  the 
West  governed  by  liberal  institutions.  Proud  of  the  co-operation 
of  France,  you  forgot  your  professed  repugnance  to  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  great  bulwark  of  constitutional  liberty — the  quadruple  alli- 
ance. What  has  become  of  the  French  alliance  ?  What  were 
your  relations  with  France  when  you  relinquished  office  in  1841  ? 
When  you  assumed  it  in  1830,  you  found  every  facility  for  im- 
proving a  good  understanding  with  that  country.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  recognised  the  dynasty  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  had  conciliated  the  good  will  of  France,  by 
the  unhesitating  acknowledgment  of  the  right  she  had  recently 
exercised  in  respect  to  the  change  of  the  reigning  family.  For 
five  or  six  years  after  your  accession  to  power,  your  great  boast 
in  respect  to  foreign  policy  was  the  establishment  of  amicable 
relations  with  France.  All  the  aid  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
could  lend  you  to  confirm  those  amicable  relations,  was  repeatedly 
and  cordially  given.  How  stand  those  relations  now  ?  By  whose 
fault  is  it  that  they  have  been  interrupted  ?  You  congratulated 
us  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  on  the  extension  of  that 
commercial  intercourse  which  is  the  offspring  of  peace,  and  the 

*  Mr.  Lindsay's  resolutions  went  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that 
the  Canton  ransom  money  should  be  applied  to  the  compensation  of  those 
merchants  whose  opium  was  seized  by  the  Chinese.  The  resolutions  were 
uogatived. 
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great  instrument  for  allaying  international  jealousies.  Your 
policy  has  not  been  thwarted  by  the  hostile  feelings  of  this  country 
towards  France.  This  country  has  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
France.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  heard  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France, 
with  a  deep  and  universal  regret  and  sympathy.  We  have  no 
hostile,  no  irritable  feeling  towards  France,  neither  have  we  any 
fear ;  we  are  too  proud,  too  conscious  of  our  own  strength,  to 
regard  the  power  of  France  with  apprehension ;  but  we  deprecate, 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  interruption  of  friendly  relations 
with  that  country.  Our  wish  is  to  enter  into  no  rivalry  with 
France,  but  rivalry  in  the  generous  race  of  increasing  civilization 
and  social  improvement.  So  far  from  viewing  with  jealous  eyes 
the  advances  that  may  be  made  by  France  in  the  career  of  that 
civilization  and  improvement,  we  know  they  will  react  upon  and 
stimulate  our  own.  Seeing  that  these  are  the  genuine  feelings  of 
this  country — seeing  that  the  animosities,  the  relics  of  former  hos- 
tilities, were  fast  subsiding,  that  the  vulgar  feeling  of  assumed 
superiority  over  France  was  supplanted  by  a  kinder  and  more 
generous  impulse — seeing  all  the  advantages  which  the  noble 
lord  had  for  improving  the  friendly  relations  with  France,  for 
effecting  that  which  he  professed  to  be  the  great  object  of  his 
policy,  and  the  great  guarantee  for  European  peace, — seeing  all 
these  things,  how  does  the  noble  lord  account  for  his  signal  failure  ? 
He  complains  of  the  non-ratification  of  treaties  by  France,  and  of 
her  delay  in  admitting  our  just  claims ;  and  his  complaints  are 
just;  but  these  things  are  the  consequences  of  that  alienation,  of 
that  state  of  irritable  feeling,  which,  either  through  the  fault  or 
the  misfortune  of  the  noble  lord,  have  been  the  consequences  of 
his  policy. — Reply  to  Lord  Palmer stons  Review  of  the  Session, 
August  10,  1842. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH. 

Government  of  Ireland — Crime  in  Ireland — Orange  Societies — Improve- 
ments in  Ireland — Trade  in  Ireland — The  Irish — Absenteeism — Miscel- 
laneous. 

PRINCIPLES    ON    WHICH    IRELAND    SHOULD    BE    GOVERNED. 

I  am  asked  on  what  principles  Ireland  should  be  governed.  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  question.  In  the  first 
place,  I  say  that  the  government  should  be  perfectly  impartial  as 
regards  the  administration  of  justice — for  to  withhold  justice  on 
any  grounds,  is  to  withhold  the  right ;  and  it  should  be  freely  and 
equally  dispensed  to  all  of  every  class,  sect,  and  condition.  Sir, 
I  think,  also,  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should  be  care- 
fully exercised  and  cautiously  extended.  As  I  said  before,  I  look 
upon  its  exercise  as  a  strictly  judicial  proceeding,  and,  therefore, 
I  rnnsider  that  it.  should  be  administered  as  a  iudicial  act  alone. 
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All  considerations  of  personal  feeling,  political  interest,  or  party 
advantage  should  be  entirely  disregarded  in  dealing  it  out ;  and  it 
should  be  exercised  as  the  laws  are,  with  caution  and  with  judg- 
ment. I  say  also,  that  as  the  law  has  made  all  men  equal  in 
that  country — equally  qualified  all  classes,  and  made  them  eligi- 
ble for  office  under  the  government — the  Crown  should  not  create 
any  disqualification  on  the  ground  of  religion  and  politics,  or 
make  a  man's  religious  opinions  a  bar  to  his  advancement  or  pro- 
motion to  place.  But  I  make  this  exception,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  of  the  noble  lord — that  those  who  participate  in  the  same 
opinions  as  you  do  in  religion  and  in  politics,  should  have  the  pre- 
ference. ...  I  shall  not  conceal,  that  I  think  all  the  acts  of 
the- government  should  be  always  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Established  Churchin  Ireland.  When  the  noble  lord  declares 
that,  although  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  State,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  peculiar 
tenets  and  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
preclude  a  similar  connection,  the  noble  lord  has  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  myself — namely,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  in  accordance  with  the  qualifi- 
cation annexed  to  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill.  The  noble  lord  does  not,  I  presume,  withhold  his  assent 
from  the  proposition,  that  an  equality  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  preserved  consistently  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Established  Church  in  its  rights  and  privileges.  I 
have  stated  my  opinions  frankly  and  freely.  They  may  offend 
persons  of  extreme  politics  in  various  parties.  I  care  not.  If  the 
hope  of  attaining  to  political  power  was  based  upon  the  contrary, 
and  if  a  return  to  it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  opposition 
to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  fully  and  freely  would  I 
abandon  that  hope,  and  altogether  discard  the  desire  it  might 
have  given  rise  to. — Lord  J.  Russell's  Motion  on  the  Govern- 
merit  of  Ireland,  April  15,  1839.* 

LORD  NORMANBY'S  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND. 
I  cannot  give  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord's  administration  my 
approval.  That  I  tell  you  candidly.  I  tell  you,  however,  with 
the  same  candour,  that  I  am  no  less  disposed  to  praise  than  blame 
where  it  is  due  ;  and  that  where  approbation  is  merited,  it  will  not 
be  withheld  by  me.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Normanby 
is  entitled  to  praise  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  in  Ireland  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  re- 

*  The  conduct  of  the  Whig  government  with  regard  to  Ireland  having  been 
impugned  by  resolutions  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  forward  in  the  Commons  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  "  that  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  Ireland  deserves  the  support  of  this  House."  To  this 
resolution  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  byway  of  amendment,  "  that  such  resolu- 
tion is  unnecessary."  After  five  nights'  debate  the  original  motion  was  carried 
by  318  to  296. 
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ports  which  have  reached  me  up  to  this  time  But  I  think  that 
he  is  entitled  to  condemnation  for  other  things.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  believe  that  you  have  acted  with  impartiality  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  I  consider  you  have  taken  all 
the  steps  which  you  ought  to  have  taken,  and  should  have  taken, 
to  discourage  associations  adverse  to  the  peace  of  the  country, 
because  promoters  of  agitation  and  discord  among  its  inhabi- 
tants. I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Nor- 
man by  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  is  en- 
titled to  my  confidence.  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  exercising  it 
corruptly,  with  unworthy  motives,  or  for  improper  purposes; 
but  I  do  say,  that  in  my  opinion  the  manner  in  which  he  remitted 
several  political  sentences  in  Ireland  in  1836,  was  anything  but 
calculated  to  promote  "  the  effectual  administration  of  the  law," 
or  bring  about  "  the  general  improvement  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  And  if  I  think,  as  I  have  stated  I  do,  that 
the  extension  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  should  be  a  judi- 
cial act,  and  not  a  matter  of  public  display,  for  public  applause, 
I  cannot  think  that  that  noble  lord  acted  rightly  in  extending  it 
in  the  peculiar  way  he  did  in  various  places  in  that  country. 
The  number  of  places  to  which  it  was  extended  is  not  at  all  of 
the  importance  which  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  would  fain  make 
it ;  it  is  the  nature  of  these  cases,  and  the  manner  in  which 
mercy  is  extended  to  them,  which  gives  importance  to  this  part 
of  the  subject.  One  case  of  mercy  ill-applied  or  improperly  ex- 
ercised, may  paralyse  the  whole  course  of  justice  more  than  a 
thousand  not  liable  to  these  objections.  The  noble  lord  says, 
that  there  were  only  seventy  cases,  and  that  they  were  spread 
over  a  period  of  145  months'  imprisonment,  as  if  that  commuta- 
tion or  confounding  of  time  could  in  any  way  affect  the  question. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  argument  used  by  two  travellers,  who  having 
nine  miles  to  walk,  calculated  that  it  was  only  four  and  a  half 
each.  Such,  in  effect,  was  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord,  as  far 
as  that  subject  was  concerned.  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
public  service  required  such  a  demonstration  as  was  made  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  when  travelling  through  it  shortly 
before  his  vacation  of  that  office.  The  impression  was  created  in 
the  public  mind,  that  the  remission  of  the  term  of  imprisonment 
in  numerous  instances  was  a  sort  of  ornament  to  a  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's progress.  Such  a  display  would  have  been  misplaced  in 
any  country,  however  light  the  offences,  or  however  long  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  criminals  might  have  been,  and  was  most  inde- 
fensible in  such  a  country  as  Ireland. — Ibid. 

SIR  R.  PEEL'S  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  IN  1834-5. 

I  am  accused  of  having  acted,  in  respect  to  the  administration 
of  Ireland,  on  a  different  system  from  that  which  I  profess.  I 
have  had  but  a  brief  connection  with  the  government  of  Ireland 
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since  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill ;  but  is  it  just  to  draw  an  un- 
favourable inference  from  the  experience  of  that  connection  ?  In 
1835  I  was  called  upon  to  constitute  a  government  for  Ireland.  Of 
whom  was  it  composed  ?  Of  Lord  Haddington  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant,— a  uniform  and  able  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Canning ;  of  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  as  Chief  Secretary, — the  friend  and  relation  of  the  late 
Lord  Londonderry.  For  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  I  selected 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  bar  of  England, — a  man  conspicuous  for 
the  mildness  and  moderation  of  his  opinions,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  short  career  in  Ireland,  conciliated  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  bar  of  the  country,  and  the  warm  approbation  of  his  po- 
litical opponents.  My  Attorney-general  had  been  the  Attorney- 
general  of  Lord  Melbourne  ;  my  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  his  ;  my  Solicitor-general  was  Mr.  Pennefather, — and  can 
any  man  hear  the  mention  of  that  name  without  admitting  its 
claim  to  honour  and  respect?  What  better  indications  could  I 
give  of  the  intention  to  govern  Ireland  with  justice,  with  impar- 
tiality, and  with  kindness,  than  such  appointments  as  these  to  the 
chief  offices  that  constituted  the  government  ?  You  complain  of 
the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  condemning  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  for  trivial  acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Did  you 
extend  that  forbearance  to  Lord  Haddington's  government  ?  Is 
it  not  the  fact,  that  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  accusation  that 
you  could  find  to  prefer  against  him  was,  that  some  vagabond 
waved  an  orange  flag  in  a  Dublin  theatre  over  the  box  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  ?  Do  I  make  light  of  the  studied  exhibition  of  a 
flag,  if  intended  as  an  insult  ?  No  ;  but  I  complain  of  the  grie- 
vous injustice  of  making  Lord  Haddington  responsible  for  an 
act  of  which  he  was  utterly  unconscious,  and  which  he  was  the 
first  to  reprobate.— Sir  J.  Y.  Sutlers  Motion  of  Want  of  Con- 
fidence in  Ministers,  Jan.  31,  1840. 

CONSERVATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OP  IRELAND. 

The  noble  lord  admits  that  I  have  at  least  triumphed  over  the 
difficulty  of  constituting  the  government  for  Ireland  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  assurance  that  the  universal  people  of  that 
country  shall  be  treated  with  impartiality  and  justice.  I  have  made 
no  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  support.  I  intend 
to  administer  the  law  with  firmness,  and  I  hope  with  dignity. 
I  will  not  permit  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  to  be  influenced 
by  the  hope  of  conciliating  support  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  I  declare  that  the  engagements  into  which  I  have  entered 
to  administer  impartial  justice  in  that  country,  shall,  as  far  as 
depends  upon  me,  be  strictly  fulfilled.  The  appointment  of  Lord 
De  Grey,  who  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  undertake  the  im- 
portant functions  which  remove  him  from  occupations  and  engage- 
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ments  most  refined  and  honourable  to  a  man  of  his  station,  as  also 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Eliot,  and  lastly,  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  afford,  I  think, 
grounds  as  strong  as  any  public  appointments  can  give,  for  be- 
lieving that  it  is  my  determination  to  adhere  to  the  declarations 
I  made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of  Ireland. — Policy  of  the  Administration — 
Supply,  Sept.  17,  1841. 

THE    IRISH    GOVERNMENT — LORD    DE   GREY,    LORD    ELIOT,    AND 
SIR    EDWARD    SUGDEN. 

What  have  been  our  appointments  in  Ireland  ?  I  take  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Depend  upon  it  that  Lord  De 
Grey,  with  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  firmness  of  purpose 
which  he  possesses,  did  not  undertake  that  office  without  deter- 
mining to  submit  to  no  agent  to  dictate  to  him.  There  was  no 
man  who  made  greater  sacrifices  than  my  noble  friend  in  under- 
taking the  administration  of  Ireland — I  mean  sacrifices  of  a  do- 
mestic nature.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  could  have 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  administration  of  Ireland,  and  forego 
those  pursuits  which  form  the  delight  of  his  life.  But  he  would 
not  retain  office  an  hour,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  good  sense.  Then,  as  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland, — one  scarcely  less  important — could  a  higher 
indication  be  given  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  administration  of 
Ireland  should  be  conducted,  than  the  appointment  of  my  noble 
friend-?  The  House  will  probably  recollect  that  it  was  said  in  a  dis- 
cussion upon  some  domestic  matters  in  Ireland,  that  some  difficul- 
ties must  be  opposed  to  the  selection  of  my  noble  friend  ; — but  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  in  concurrence  with  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  to  propose  my  noble  friend  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  I  consider  these  two  nominations  of  the  two  great  posts 
in  Ireland  to  be  a  decisive  proof  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  that  country  will  be  conducted.  And  now 
take  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Did  any  man  ever  com- 
plain of  his  political  course  in  Ireland  ?  During  the  period  he 
was  in  office  in  1835,  did  he  not  obtain  the  good  opinions  of  the 
bar  for  the  great  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  good-will  of 
all  parties  for  his  impartiality  ?  I  proposed  his  re-appointment 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  is  acting  in  1842  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  acted  in  1835.  There  has  not  been  a  case  that  has 
come  before  the  government  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  has  not  ap- 
plied the  acuteness  of  his  mind  and  given  his  professional  assistance, 
to  secure  the  due  administration  of  justice.  Was  it  possible,  I  ask, 
that  any  arrangement  could  be  made,  if  I  had  taken  the  choice 
of  all  parties  and  disavowed  all  party  considerations  in  the  three 
appointments,  that  would  constitute  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of 
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the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  Ireland  would  be  administered  ? — 
Debate  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Irish  Government,  July  18, 1842. 

JUDICIAL   APPOINTMENTS    IN    IRELAND— MB.    PENNEFATHER    AND 
MR.  LEFROY. 

With  respect  to  the  judicial  and  legal  appointments,  it  was 
confidently  prophesied  with  reference  to  judicial  offices,that  parlia- 
mentary services  would  be  considered.  Now  what  was  the  first 
act  of  the  government  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  ?  It  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Pennefather  to  that 
office.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  accept  the  office  of  Solicitor-ge- 
neral on  our  re-appointment  in  1841 ;  however,  he  did  consent  to 
accept  it,  but  such  was  his  high  professional  standing  at  the  bar  in. 
Ireland,  that  the  Solicitor-generalship  offered  but  very  little  in- 
ducement for  him  to  accept  it.  It  was  no  object  to  him.  On  the 
occurrence,  then,  of  a  vacancy,  the  appointment  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  offered  to  him  and  accepted ;  but  as  to  parliamen- 
tary or  political  influence,  he  had  none  ;  and  there  could  have  been 
no  other  object  in  his  appointment  than  to  give  professional  emi- 
nence the  preference  over  parliamentary  service.  And  will  any 
man  say  that  a  better  appointment  than  that  of  Mr..  Pennefather 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  could  be  made  ? — and  will  not 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  bar  of  Ireland  confirm  the  propriety 
of  the  selection  ?  Then,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Lefroy.  I  venture 
to  say,  that  at  no  bar  was  there  ever  a  better  equity  lawyer  than 
Mr.  Lefroy  ?  And  then,  as  to  his  violence — hon.  gentlemea 
must  have  heard  Mr.  Lefroy  in  this  House-—  (laughter) — why,  I 
cannot  even  mention  Mr.  Lefroy 's  "  violence"  without  exciting 
the  laughter  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  But  did  he  ever 
make  a  speech  that  unfitted  him  for  a  judicial  appointment? 
Never  in  my  hearing.  Why,  Lord  Wellesley  offered  him  a  seat 
on  the  bench,  I  believe,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  ;  and  such  was- 
the  eminence  of  Mr.  Lefroy  as  an  equity  lawyer  in  Ireland,  that 
I  believe  that  offer  of  Lord  Wellesley  was  the  third  Mr.  Lefroy 
had  received  ?  There  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  universal  ad- 
mission of  his  great  professional  eminence  ;  and  I  must  say  that  it 
does  savour  of  the  greatest  intolerance,  that  because  Mr.  Lefroy,. 
in  1829,  opposed  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities, 
he  is  to  be  therefore  disqualified  from  receiving  the  due  reward  of 
his  professional  eminence. — Ibid. 

CRIME    IN    IRELAND — HOSTILITY   TO    INFORMERS    ILLUSTRATED. 

There  exist  in  Ireland  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  law,  and  one  of  the  greatest  is  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  persons  to  give  information  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  evidence  against  the  violation  of  the  peace.  There  is 
in  Ireland,,  if  I  maybe  allowed  the  expression,  a  sort  of  romantic 
feeling,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  personal  danger, 
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which  renders  the  name  and  character  of  an  informer  odious,  and 
which  is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  close  the  ordinary  sources 
from  whence  information  can  be  derived.  This  feeling,  I  admit, 
is  most  powerfully  assisted  in  its  operation,  by  the  dreadful  system 
of  intimidation  which  is  established  in  the  disturbed  districts,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  evidence  from  being  given.  I  shall  show  the 
extent  to  which  this  system  is  carried,  by  a  reference  to  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  records  which  any  court  of  justice  can 
exhibit.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  a  person  named  James  ConneJl. 
....  This  unfortunate  man  had  given  information  against  some 
persons  for  administering  unlawful  oaths.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary, after  he  had  given  the  information,  to  keep  him  in  gaol 
for  his  personal  security,  until  he  was  brought  up  to  Dublin  to 
give  evidence.  I  afterwards  saw  this  man,  and  cautioned  him 
against  going  back  to  his  own  country.  He  was,  however,  so 
desirous  of  returning,  that  no  advice  could  restrain  him,  and  he 
went  home.  He  had  the  prudence  to  remain  three  days  in  the 
house  of  Lord  Castlemaine ;  but  upon  the  departure  of  that  noble 
lord,  Connell  went  to  his  own  home.  It  will  hardly  be  believed, 
but  as  soon  as  his  return  was  known,  from  three  adjoining  pa- 
rishes delegates  were  actually  appointed  to  murder  him.  It  was 
proved  upon  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  delegates,  that  in  each 
of  the  three  parishes  six  delegates  were  chosen  to  commit  the 
murder,  and  that  these  delegates  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
selected  nine  of  their  number  to  perpetrate  the  act.  They  at- 
tacked the  house  of  the  poor  man,  and  murdered  both  him  and 
his  wife.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment  on  this  dreadful 
transaction,  but  it  shows  to  what  a  degree  the  feelings  of  the 
people  must  be  blunted,  and  in  what  odium  an  informer  must  be 
held,  when  it  is  considered  a  praiseworthy  act  to  visit  with  de- 
liberate and  atrocious  murder  the  delivery  of  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice. — Speech  on  introducing  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Laws  in  Ireland*  June  23,  1814. 

THE    WHITEFEET. 

Nothing  can  be  more  atrocious  than  the  tyranny  the  Whitefeet 
exercise.  It  is  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  to  the  poor  than  to 
the  rich.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  rich,  who  can  either  defend 
themselves  on  their  estates  by  barricading  their  houses  and  gar- 
risoning them  with  parties  of  soldiers  or  police,  or  who  can  quit 
their  estates  and  reside  in  safety  in  some  neighbouring  town.  The 
real  tyranny  is  exercised  upon  the  poor  man,  who  is  anxious  to 
conform  to  the  law  and  cannot  quit  his  humble  residence,  but 
who,  for  the  allegiance  and  the  obedience  which  he  is  ready  to 

*  This  bill,  the  introduction  of  which  was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
earliest  official  efforts,  was  afterwards  given  up  by  the  government,  and  the 
Insurrection  Act  was  passed  instead  of  it. 
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pay  to  the  law,  has  a  right  to  ask  for  protection  at  least  for  his 
life.  That  is  not  an  unreasonable  request  on  his  part ;  and  if  pro- 
tection be  not  provided  for  him  under  the  existing  law — if  he  be 
not  merely  exposed  to  immediate  danger,  but  is  also  exposed  to 
the  nightly  fear  that  the  murderer  will  visit  him  and  his  family 
before  morning — I  do  not  see  how  the  House  can  refuse  to  succour 
a  man  suffering  from  this  dreadful  species  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.—  Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  7,  1833. 

THE  BLOODY  CATALOGUE  OF  IRISH  CRIME. 

I  have  attempted  to  refute  some  of  the  objections  urged 
against  this  measure ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  here,  it  is  in  this  list, 
in  this  bloody  catalogue  of  crime,  that  the  true  answer  to  these 
objections  lies: — 196  murders  and  murderous  attempts;  194 
burnings;  1,827  burglaries  and  attacks  on  houses! — Can  you 
deny  these  facts?  and  if  you  cannot,  where  is  your  answer  to 
the  argument  drawn  from  them  ?  It  is  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
peated. Above  2,200  acts  of  insurrectionary  violence  have 
been  committed  in  one  single  year,  in  one  single  province. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  murders  !  Why,  you  have  fought 
great  battles  and  achieved  famous  victories  at  a  less  cost  of 
English  blood !  (No,  no  !)  No !  but  I  say  emphatically,  Yes. 
The  battle  of  St. Vincent  cost  you  less.  The  terrible  bombard- 
ment of  Algiers  cost  you  less.  With  less  profusion  of  English 
blood,  you  rolled  back  the  fiery  tide  which  the  exulting  valour  of 
France  poured  upon  the  heights  of  Busaco.  But  why  do  I  talk  of 
battles?  Oh,  how  tame  and  feeble  the  comparison  between 
death  in  the  field  of  honour  and  that  death  which  is  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  Irish  assassins.  It  is  not  the  fatal  hour  of  that 
death  that  is  most  terrible ;  it  is  the  wasting  misery  of  suspense, 
the  agony  of  expectation,  that  is  listening  for  weeks,  for  months, 
for  every  nightly  sound,  lest  it  should  be  the  fatal  knell  to  sum- 
mon a  whole  family  to  destruction.  These  are  the  real  terrors 
from  which  the  act  of  murder  is  but  too  often  a  merciful  relief. 
In  Ireland  they  can  afford  to  give  you  notice  of  death,— and  woe 
to  the  victim  that  receives  that  notice  and  neglects  it !  In  Eng- 
land, who  is  there  that  has  mixed  in  public  life,  and  has  not 
received  some  anonymous  warning,  or  threat  of  personal  injury, 
and  having  received  it,  does  not  treat  it  either  as  a  malignant 
jest  or  an  empty  menace,  which  proves  that  from  that  quarter,  at 
least,  he  is  in  no  danger?  But  in  Ireland,  these  warnings  are 
given  in  sober  earnestness.  They  are  the  preliminary  tortures, 
the  refinements  of  cruelty,  which  embitter  the  pangs  of  death. 
These,  Sir,  may  appear  slight  things ;  but  they  are,  in  truth,  the 
colours  that  paint  the  state  of  society  more  vividly  than  volumes 
of  laboured  disquisitions.  There  never  was  a  tale  of  fictitious 
horror  that  equalled  the  romance  that  in  that  state  of  society 
real  life  has  presented.  There  never  was  a  creative  fancy  that 
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could  figure  to  itself  a  state  of  misery  more  terrible  than  that 
which  has  been  and  now  is  endured  by  many  a  family  in  Ireland  ; 
or  could  pourtray,  from  imagination  alone,  such  examples  of 
heroic  fortitude,  of  sublime  composure  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  as  have  been  exhibited  by  illiterate  and  wretched  peasants. 
There  you  may  find  the  gauge  and  measure  of  the  load  of  agony 
which  the  human  spirit,  after  repeated  trials,  can  endure,  with- 
out fainting  under  the  pressure. — Suppression  of  Disturbances 
(Ireland)  Bill,  March  1,  1833.* 

FEARFUL    ANECDOTE. 

I  am  still  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  atrocity 
and  suffering  with  which  I  was  once  familiar.  Will  the  House 
bear  with  me  while  I  mention  one  fact  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
I  say  both  as  to  the  misery  that  is  endured,  and  as  to  the  fortitude 
which  is  exhibited  ?  It  occurred  long  ago  ;  but  it  was  then  no 
rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  less  so  now.  There  was  a  family  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  consisting  of  a  father,  a  mother,  and  three 
children  ;  the  eldest  child  a  girl  of  about  nine  years  of  age.  The 
father  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  giving  evidence  against 
some  persons  charged  with  White-boy  offences,  who  were,  I  be- 
lieve, tried  and  executed.  He  was  forced  to  leave  the  country ; 
he  came  to  Dublin ;  but  the  desire  to  return  to  his  native  spot 
overcame  his  fears,  and  he  was  resolved  to  brave  the  danger.  It 
was  in  vain  to  expostulate  with  him  ;  all  he  asked  was  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  and  that  his  house  might 
be  slated.  Perhaps  some  English  members  are  not  aware  of  the 
object  of  this  request,  and  do  not  see  the  great  difference  in  point 
of  security  between  a  thatched  and  a  slated  house.  Here  again 
is  one  of  the  slight,  almost  imperceptible,  circumstances  that  are 
unerring  indications  of  the  state  of  society.  The  house  is  slated 
as  a  means  of  additional  defence,  to  prevent  the  murderers  who 
may  try  to  force  an  entrance  through  the  door  or  window,  from 
setting  fire  to  the  roof  in  case  of  failure.  The  man  returned  to 
his  home,  took  possession  of  his  house,  received  a  notice  to  leave 
it,  and  a  hint  of  murder  if  he  did  not ;  but  he  still  resisted  all  im- 
portunity to  him  to  come  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  remained  with 
his  family  some  weeks,  without  being  attacked, — long  enough  to 
relax  his  vigilance.  One  night  his  house  was  surrounded  either 
by  eleven  or  nine  men  (I  forget  which  at  this  moment).  He  was 
asleep  in  bed  with  his  wife  and  children ;  they  broke  into  the 
house,  dragged  the  man  just  outside  the  door,  and  murdered 
him  in  the  most  horrid  manner  with  pitchforks  in  the  hearing 

*  Better  known  as  the  "  Whig  Coercion  Bill."  This  measure,  which  met 
with  much  violent  opposition  from  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends,  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  most  powerful  speech,  from  which  this  and 
the  following  extracts  are  taken. 
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and  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  children.  Now  let  the 
House  remark  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  While  the  husband 
was  in  the  struggles  of  death,  the  mother  took  her  child — the 
child  of  nine  years  of  age — placed  it  in  a  recess  that  was  close  to 
the  fireplace ;  and  such  was  the  heroic  fortitude  of  that  woman, 
such  her  awful  composure  while  the  cries  of  the  dying  were 
ringing  in  her  ears,  that  she  said  to  the  child:  "  Those  are  the 
cries  of  your  dying  father :  I  shall  be  the  next  victim.  After 
they  have  murdered  him,  they  will  murder  me :  but  I  will  not  go 
out  when  they  call  me ;  I  will  struggle  with  them  to  the  last,  that 
I  may  give  you  time  to  do  that  for  which  I  put  you  here.  My 
last  act  will  be  to  throw  this  dry  turf  on  the  hearth,  and  do  you 
by  the  glare  of  it  watch  the  faces  of  the  murderers  ;  mark  them 
all  narrowly,  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  who  they  are,  and  to 
revenge  the  death  of  your  father  and  your  mother."  As  the  un- 
happy woman  foretold,  so  it  fell  out;  she  was  summoned,  but 
did  not  go  forth.  After  a  short  but  unsuccessful  struggle  with 
her  murderers,  she  was  dragged  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was 
actually  slain  upon  the  bleeding  body  of  her  husband.  The 
child  obeyed  her  dying  command ;  watched  by  the  lighted  turf 
the  faces  and  every  motion  of  the  assassins  ;  and  upon  the  artless 
evidence  of  that  child,  which  nothing  could  shake,  five  of  those 
assassins  were  convicted  and  hanged !  Such  are  the  romances  of 
real  life !  Alas !  in  that  state  of  society  in  which  such  things 
take  place,  it  is  not  merely  that  laws  are  powerless ;  all  the  moral 
restraints  and  checks  on  crime  seem  to  have  lost  their  force. 
Those  feelings  of  pity,  those  compunctuous  visitings  of  nature, 
which  in  other  times  have  given  protection,  at  least  to  the  help- 
lessness of  age  and  infancy,  are  extinct.  There  is  no  remorse ; 
the  conscience,  '*  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  inflicts  no  such 
punishment  on  the  murderer  whom  the  law  has  spared.  Those 
superstitious  terrors,  those  salutary  and  almost  instinctive  preju- 
dices that  impress  the  mind  with  a  belief  that  murder  cannot 
escape  detection,  are  obliterated.  The  mighty  genius  that  dived 
deepest  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart  and  laid  bare  the 
springs  of  human  action,  never  imagined  the  total  extinction  of 
pity  and  remorse.  When  he  painted  the  murderer,  he  painted 
him  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  his  crime,  and  driven  to  dis- 
traction by  the  phantom  which  pursued  him  : — 

"  Blood  will  have  blood,  they  say ; 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak  ; 
Auguries  and  understood  relations  have  brought  fortk 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood." 

In  Ireland  the  man  of  blood  is  not  secret,  and  neither  the  law  of 
his  country  nor  of  his  own  conscience  has  any  terrors  for  him  — 
Ibid. 
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ORANGE    SOCIETIES    DEFENDED.* 

Sir,  these  societies  have  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years- 
They  have  been  grossly  calumniated  by  the  disaffected,  who  have 
dared  to  represent  their  views  to  be  nothing  less  than  to  destroy 
the  Catholics,  burn  their  chapels,  and  exterminate  their  religion. 
But  so  far  from  these  societies  being  liable  to  such  imputations, 
it  is  but  justice  to  declare  that  their  only  fault  is  an  exuberance 
of  loyalty.  Their  oath  only  binds  them  to  support,  by  lawful 
means,  the  Protestant  ascendancy  and  the  government  of  his 
Majesty,  George  III.,  and  never  to  join  with  United  Irishmen. — 
Preservation  of  the  Peace  (Ireland)  Bill — Committee,  July  14, 
1814. 

ORANGE    SOCIETIES    INADVISABLE,    BUT    LEGAL. 

Combinations,  bound  by  secret  oaths,  must  always  be  objects 
of  suspicion.  I  am  aware  that  confederacies  for  legal  purposes, 
maintained  by  perfectly  legal  measures,  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  degenerate.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  objects 
of  these  Orange  Associations  are  any  other  than  those  which  have 
been  always  professed.  I  cannot  confound  their  principles  with 
a  love  of  injustice,  persecution,  and  disloyalty.  ...  At  the 
same  time,  were  I  a  gentleman  of  Ireland,  I  would  use  all  the 
influence  of  my  station  to  induce  the  Orangemen  to  desist  from 
any  of  those  practices  which  are  considered  so  objectionable  by 
their  Catholic  countrymen.  I  might  appeal  to  them  on  grounds 
of  policy;  but  I  would  choose  higher  grounds.  On  motives  of 
policy  I  would  say  to  them, — '« You  are  a  small  party,  and  it  can- 
not be  wise  to  irritate  a  body  of  men  so  greatly  superior  in  point 
of  numbers."  But  I  would  appeal  to  their  better  feelings  :  I  would 
say  to  them, — "  These  processions,  toasts,  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  your  opinion  cannot  be  supposed  by  any  moderate  man 
to  be  contrary  to  law ;  but  they  are  of  no  use ;  they  give  offence 
to  many  who  have  not  deserved  injury — they  wound  the  feelings 
of  many  respectable  persons ;  you  ought,  therefore  to  dispense 

*  Mr.  Peel  has  been  several  times  called  to  account  for  giving  encourage- 
ment  to  Orange  Associations.  At  a  subsequent  date,  in  1814,  Sir  John 
Newport  moved  "  for  copies  of  documents  from  societies  in  Ireland,  calling 
themselves  Orange  Lodges,  addressed  to  the  principal  secretary  for  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  together  with  his  answers  thereto."  He  imputed  to  Mr. 
Peel  that  he  had  in  such  answers  given  direct  encouragement  to  these  socie- 
ties, and  that  in  so  doing  he  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  par- 
liament, which  had  declared  them  obnoxious  to  the  public  peace.  Mr.  Peel  in 
reply  affirmed,  that  no  such  documents  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded 
to  were  in  existence;  but  added,  "  at  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means  wish 
to  retract  a  single  sentiment  or  a  single  word  which  I  may  have  uttered  upon 
this  subject."  In  1823,  there  was  another  debate  on  the  same  subject,  arising 
out  of  a  motion  of  Mr.  Abercromby's,  for  their  suspension.  Mr.  Peel  on 
that  occasion  defended  the  members  of  the  society  from  many  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  but  was  more  cautious  hi  expressing  his  approbation 
of  the  societies  themselves. 
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with  them,  however  harmless  they  may  be  in  the  view  of 
the  law."  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  advise  the  Roman 
Catholics  not  to  be  extreme  in  marking  what  may  be  done  amiss, 
nor  too  prone  to  construe  every  act  of  political  exultation  into  an 
insult  directed  against  themselves.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that 
all  those  events,  the  recollection  of  which  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  every  individual  who  feels  himself  politically  iden- 
tified with  them,  should  at  once  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
Catholics  themselves  must  admit  that  the  commemoration  of  such 
events  by  the  Protestants  does  not  necessarily  imply  insult  to 
them.  Let  the  Catholics  look  back  to  the  year  1688,  and  say 
whether  there  do  not  exist  some  common  causes  of  exultation  ? 
I  will  take,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  siege  of  Londonderry  ; 
and  I  will  ask  any  impartial  Catholic  whether,  as  Irishmen,  they 
did  not  exult  in  that,  as  well  as  in  many  other  signal  instances  of 
the  courage  of  their  countrymen  ?  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
because  the  Protestant  rejoices,  he  necessarily  intends  any  insult 
to  the  Catholic.  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  I  advise 
the  Protestant  to  abstain  from  causes  of  irritation,  I  would  ad- 
vise the  Catholic  not  to  misconstrue  the  commemoration  of 
events  by  the  Protestants  into  an  insult  directed  against  them- 
selves.— Orange  Societies — Mr.  Alercromby 's  Motion,  March  5, 
1823. 

ORANGEMEN   TO    BE    EXCLUDED   FROM    PUBLIC    OFFICES. 

But  it  is  said,  "  Suppose  a  person  should  be  proved  to  belong 
to  an  Orange  Lodge  ?"  Why,  upon  that  point  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  government  to  remove 
from  office  anybody  who  shall  be  found  to  be  in  such  a  situation. 
(Opposition  cheers.) —  Unlawful  Societies  (Ireland}  Bill — Com- 
mittee, Feb.  22,  1825.* 

ORANGE    SOCIETIES — THEIR    SUPPRESSION."!* 

I  feel  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  intimation  that  there  is  to 
be  a  complete  end  to  Orange  Societies  in  Ireland.  I  most  cor- 

*  In  supporting  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  societies  in  Ireland, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  aimed  solely  at  the  Catholic  Association,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  Mr.  Peel  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  so  decidedly 
a  political  combination  as  the  Orange  Society.  Lord  Althorp  said  of  this 
declaration, — "  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  no  Orangemen  will  be  permitted  to  hold  office.  This  single  declara- 
tion from  the  right  hon.  Secretary  will  do  more  to  put  down  all  illegal  societies 
in  Ireland,  than  this  bill  or  any  other  measure  that  government  can  propose." 

f  Pending  the  passing  of  the  Unlawful  Societies  (Ireland)  Bill,  Mr.Brown- 
low,  himself  a  member  of  the  Orange  Society,  presented  a  petition  from  certain 
of  the  body,  praying  inquiry  into  the  institution,  its  signs,  oaths  and  pass-words. 
The  hon.  member  having  taken  occasion  to  express  his  belief,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  bill  passing,  the  Orange  Societies  would  not  continue  to  exist,  Mr. 
Peel  expressed  his  gratification  at  their  suppression  in  the  language  above 
quoted. 
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dially  join  in  the  exhortation  that  these  associations  will  yield  to 
the  repeated  sense  of  parliament,  and  obey  what  will  in  all  pro- 
bability become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  petitioners  have  referred 
to  the  testimony  I  bore  to  their  loyalty  in  1814.*  I  am  willing 
to  bear  the  same  testimony  now.  But  no  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  lodges  can  compensate  for  the  evil  of  their 
existence. — Debate  on  a  Petition,  March  3,  1825. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  heartily  wish  all  these  associa- 
tions were  at  an  end.  I  believe  that  they  are  dying  away ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Newport),  that  if  the  processions  were  done  away  with,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  peace,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  happiness  of 
Ireland.  If  I  were  a  private  gentleman  of  Ireland,  I  declare  to 
God,  that  I  would,  by  my  influence,  by  my  example,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  endeavour  to  put  down  these  associations 
and  processions. — Mr.  Brownlow's  Motion  for  Papers  relative 
to  Orange  Processions  at  Lisburne,  March  29,  1827.f 

SECRET   SOCIETIES    TO    BE    ALTOGETHER    SUPPRESSED. 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  that 
an  end  should  be  put  to  all  secret  societies  in  that  country.  The 
existence  of  any  of  them  is  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  out  a  bad 
example  to  others.  My  opinion  and  my  wish  is,  not  only  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  all  such  associations,  but  I  also  wish  to  see 
the  spirit  in  which  they  originated  entirely  and  effectually  sup- 
pressed. If  the  spirit  remain,  we  shall  gain  little  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  its  external  forms. — Mr.  Hume's  Motion  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Orange  Lodges,  February  23,  1836. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Difficulties  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  looking  this  subject 
fairly  in  the  face.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  get 
into  cultivation  two  or  three  millions  of  acres  of  land,  naturally 
fertile,  but  which  have  become  almost  useless.  I  understand  that 
that  species  of  soil,  or  manure,  which  is  most  applicable  to  the 
reclamation  of  lands  of  this  description,  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  borders  of  the  bogs.—  Improvements  in  Ireland, — 
Debate  on  a  Petition,  June  5,  1828. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  IRELAND HOW  TO  BE  BEST  CONDUCTED. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  how  we  can  best  remove  any  im- 
pediments which  may  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
improvements  :  it  is  proper  that  the  private  rights  of  individuals 

*  Vide  page  255. 

t  This  motion  inculpated  the  conduct  of  the  Lisburne  magistracy,  who 
were  defended  by  the  Irish  Attorney  General  (Sir  W.  Plunkett)  and  by  Mr. 
Peel ;  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  124  to  69. 
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should  be  respected,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  every  one  inte- 
rested to  protect  his  peculiar  rights.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
productive  lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers  through  which  the  neces- 
sary drains  are  carried  should  not  be  injured.  With  respect  to 
the  inclosure  of  bogs,  it  presents  greater  difficulties  than  to  a 
general  Drainage  Act,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
interests  of  the  lower  class  of  tenants  who  reside  near  those  bogs. 
But  I  conceive  that  a  tenant  on  the  margin  of  a  bog,  who  has 
the  privilege  of  driving  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  cattle  upon  it  to 
procure  such  scanty  pasture  as  it  affords,  possesses  a  right  that  is 
worth  very  little,  and  which  can  easily  be  settled  by  arbitration 
or  mutual  compromise.  I  think  it  would  fully  satisfy  the  tenant 
if  he  possessed  £4  or  £5  a  year  for  his  interest.  The  boundaries 
to  which  such  rights  extended  should  be  clearly  pointed  out — 
the  utmost  facility  ought  to  be  given  for  determining  those  boun- 
daries exactly — the  greatest  difficulties  would  arise  if  such  rights 
were  left  unsettled  until  after  the  improvement  was  made.  As 
the  country  improved,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement  would  be  increased,  and  by  and  by  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  that  which  may  now  be  easily  effected.  If  the 
boundaries  were  now  determined,  it  would  form  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  settlement  hereafter.  Nothing  can  give  so  much 
Stability  to  a  project  for  an  inclosure  of  land  as  a  proper  settle- 
ment in  the  first  instance.  Whether  that  settlement  should  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  arbitrators,  of  companies,  or  in  any 
other  way,  are  points  of  great  nicety. — Ibid. 

GRANTS    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    IRELAND — HOW    TO    BE    APPLIED. 

It  appears  to  me  that  public  money  may,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, be  usefully  appropriated  in  the  improvement  of  Ireland  ; 
particularly  in  opening  channels  of  communication  between  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  and  forming  roads  in  mountainous  districts 
— improvements  on  which  the  money  of  private  individuals  would 
never  be  laid  out.  I  recollect  a  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
in  which  there  were  a  number  of  places  almost  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads.  The  grand  jury 
had  the  power  to  assess  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fund  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  they  declined  to  exert  that  power, 
feeling  perhaps  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  applying  the 
money  of  the  county,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  watch  over,  to 
a  purpose  more  of  a  local  than  a  general  nature.  But  this  House, 
at  the  instance  of  government,  did  apply  a  portion  of  the  public 
money  to  that  work,  and  I  believe  it  has  repaid  the  outlay  many 
per  cent,  by  calling  forth  a  degree  of  industry  and  energy  which 
never  would  have  existed  but  for  the  aid  that  was  thus  afforded  ; 
but  above  all,  by  inducing  those  habits  of  persevering  labour 
which  never  could  have  been  inculcated  in  the  absence  of  active 
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occupation.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  this  subject,  we  ought  to 
recollect  that  the  best  way  of  preserving  peace  and  tranquillity  is 
by  encouraging  industry.  If  by  pursuing  that  course  we  prevent 
riot  and  disturbance,  we  benefit  ourselves  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  because  we  are  thus  relieved  from  the  expense  which  would 
otherwise  be  incurred  in  maintaining  tranquillity.  In  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  the  government  is  put  to  a  greater  expense  in  main- 
taining a  military  force  to  preserve  tranquillity,  than  would  have 
been  incurred  if  the  same  end  was  sought  to  be  attained  by 
opening  lines  of  communication  between  different  places,  and 
thus  promoting  active  industry. — Ibid. 

GRANTS   FOR    PUBLIC    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    IRELAND— CAUTION 
NECESSARY    IN   VOTING   THEM. 

In  my  opinion  any  advance  of  the  public  money  for  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  ought  to  be  directed  with  great  caution ; 
because  I  think,  when  the  public  money  is  granted  with  lavish 
hand,  and  without  due  circumspection,  it  encourages  habits  in 
that  country  that  produce  the  worst  consequences.  It  teaches 
individuals  to  consider  themselves  as  freed  from  any  responsibility 
as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  country ;  it  leads  those  who  have 
money,  and  who  do  not  make  any  personal  exertions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  state  of  the  people,  to  withhold  that  aid,  which, 
if  the  public  money  were  not  advanced,  they  would  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  afford.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  lending  the 
public  money  ought  to  be  looked  at  with  extreme  caution,  be- 
cause it  may  lead  to  great  peculation  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
sum  advanced,  and  thus  eventually  produce  more  mischief  than 
good.  But  all  these  doctrines  must  be  received  with  qualifications. 
It  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  the  public  money 
should  never  be  advanced  for  the  furtherance  of  such  objects  as 
the  improvement  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  Not  a  few  instances 
may  be  adduced  where  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to 
such  purposes  has  been  beneficial  to  this  country,  even  admitting 
that  the  whole  burden  of  the  advance  had  fallen  upon  her. — 
Ibid. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BUTTER  TRADE. 

The  only  adequate  protection  you  can  afford  to  Ireland,  is  by 
giving  a  preference  to  her  agricultural  produce.  To  this  pre- 
ference she  can  alone  look  for  relief  from  her  distresses.  You 
must  encourage  her  corn*  and  her  butter  trade.  You  must  give 
a  stimulus  to  industry  ;  and  this  cannot  be  afforded  in  a  more 
effectual  way  than  by  encouraging  the  produce  of  this  apparently 
unimportant  article  of  butter.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Ireland,  will,  perhaps,  hear  with  surprise,  that  there  is  no  one 

*  An  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  the  Irish  corn  trade  will  be 
found  at  page  187. 
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article  of  such  official  value  as  butter,  excepting  the  great  staple 
commodities  of  corn  and  linen. — Debate  on  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress, March  28,  1816. 

THE    LINEN   TRADE    OF    ULSTER. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  people  engaged  in  the  linen 
trade  are  few  in  number.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are  a  most 
numerous,  industrious,  and  respectable  body.  They  are,  1  may 
say,  almost  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 
They  carry  on  this  important  trade,  which  is  the  staple  trade 
of  Ireland,  and  which  England  is  bound  to  protect,  for  it  was 
guaranteed  to  Ireland  by  the  promise  of  King  William  III.  in 
lieu  of  the  woollen  trade  of  which  they  were  then  deprived. — 
Transit  Duties  on  Foreign  Linen,  April  25,  1816. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    IRISH. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say,  that  the  dreadful  offences  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  arise  from  the  generally  malignant  or  depraved 
character  of  the  lower  orders.  In  different  counties  different 
characters  are  presented .  I  have  myself  been  in  some ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  find  anywhere  men  more  tractable,  more  obedient 
to  the  laws,  or  more  disposed  to  pay  all  deference  to  their  supe- 
riors. I  am  ready  to  declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  them 
without  admiring  many  of  their  qualities.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  character  of  the  Irish  people  has  been  variously  misrepre- 
sented in  general,  not  from  any  deliberate  design,  but  because, 
in  fact,  they  were  presented  under  different  and  singular  as- 
pects. From  my  observation  of  them,  I  believe  they  possess 
great  fidelity ;  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  great  honesty ; 
from  their  early  marriages  they  are  in  general  very  chaste ;  and 
be  it  told  to  their  honour,  that  certain  crimes  which  disgrace  and 
degrade  more  civilized  countries,  are  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
I  am  even  told  that  the  Irish  language  does  not  possess  a  name 
by  which  they  can  be  designated. — Sir  J.  Newport's  Motion  on 
the  State  of  Ireland,  April  26,  1816. 

MUNIFICENCE    OF    THE    DUBLIN    CITIZENS. 

I  can  from  my  own  knowledge  assert,  that  more  liberality,  or 
more  charitable  feeling,  does  not  exist  in  any  community  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Dublin.  The  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Newport)  has 
spoken  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  Ireland  labours  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  many  individuals  of  wealth  and  rank, 
whose  duties  oblige  them  to  reside  principally  in  this  country! 
But  there  is  another  point  which  bears  particularly  hard  upon  the 
city  of  Dublin.  A  great  number  of  persons  from  every  part  of 
Ireland  proceed  to  Dublin  on  their  way  to  this  country,  where 
they  hope  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
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poor  of  all  sorts  congregate  there,  and  the  ordinary  sources  of 
charity  are  inadequate  to  their  support.  I  have  myself  officiated 
on  charitable  occasions  in  Dublin,  and  I  never  knew  larger  funds 
raised  in  any  place  for  purposes  of  charity  and  benevolence.  I 
have  seen  from  £600  to  £800  collected  at  a  charity  sermon. 
Those  donations  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  poor  laws. 
— Irish  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  April  11,  1823. 

THE  FEVER  IN  IRELAND HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.* 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are,  I  fear,  want  of  employment,  and 
the  poverty  it  engenders,  and  the  defective  quality  and  quantity 
of  food,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season  and  the  want  of  fuel. 
Another  cause  is  the  number  of  wandering  beggars  who  roam 
about  the  country  and  communicate  contagion,  and  the  practice 
of  the  lower  classes  of  assembling  to  attend  the  funerals  of  their 
friends.  On  such  occasions  the  infectious  disease  of  a  few  is 
communicated  to  the  many,  and  the  disorder  becomes  violent 
and  general.  In  looking  at  these  causes,  it  is,  if  not  lamentable, 
at  least  affecting,  that  this  contagion  should  arise  from  the  open 
character  and  feelings  of  hospitality  for  which  the  Irish  are  so 
particularly  remarkable,  and  from  which  no  sense  of  danger  or 
fear  can  shake  them.  No  persuasion  can  induce  them  to  shut 
their  door  against  the  wandering  beggar,  or  refuse  to  pay  the 
last  sad  tribute  to  the  remains  of  their  friends  and  kindred — a 
tribute  which  they  regard  with  peculiar  veneration.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  description  given  by  Lucretius  of  the  plague  at  Athens — 
"  Nee  mos  ille  sepulture  remanebat  in  urbe, 

Quo  prius  hie  populus  semper  consuerat  humari." 

There,  indeed,  the  hospitality  of  the  people  yielded  to  the  con- 
tagion :  in  Ireland  no  fear  of  contagion — no  fear  of  death — 
can  operate  to  induce  the  people  to  forego  the  habits  which 
they  cherish. — Sir  J.  Newport's  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  Causes  of  the  Contagious  Fever  in  Ireland,  April 
22,  1818.  

EVILS    OF    ABSENTEEISM. 

I  believe  no  one  will  deny  that  the  relative  situations  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  are  widely  different.  In  Ireland,  they  do  not 
possess  that  greatest  of  all  blessings,  a  resident  gentry,  possess- 
ing a  community  of  interests  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland — and  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  anything  to 
their  prejudice — it  is  obviously  impossible  that  absentee  land- 
lords can  bestow  the  same  unremitting  attention — can  feel  the 

*  The  contagious  fever  in  Ireland  having  become  very  general,  and  ex- 
citing great  alarm,  Sir  J.  Newport  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  its 
causes,  and  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  relieving  it.  It  was  in  seconding 
this  motion  that  Mr.  Peel  thus  expressed  himself. 
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same  unceasing  solicitude — can  exercise  the  same  paternal  care 
or  exhibit  the  same  example  to  their  tenantry  as  it  is  in  the  power 
ot  resident  proprietors  to  do.  From  this  cause  also  it  results, 
that  in  Ireland  there  are  many  districts  in  which  there  exists 
no  alternative  but  to  deny  to  the  poorer  classes  all  the  benefits 
flowing  from  the  superintendence  of  an  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent magistracy,  or  to  select  for  that  function  persons  to 
whom,  under  other  circumstances,  the  important  trust  would  not 
be  confided.— Army  Estimates,  Feb.  27,  1816. 

If  I  were  asked  to  declare  from  what  measures  I  imagine  the 
greatest  benefit  to  Ireland  would  accrue,  I  would  say  without 
hesitation,  that  any  measure  calculated  to  induce,  or,  if  that 
were  not  sufficient,  to  compel,  those  individuals  to  reside  in  Ire- 
land, who  now  spend  the  money  which  they  derive  from  that 
country  elsewhere,  would  be  more  immediately  felt  in  its  advan- 
tageous operation  than  any  other  proposition  which  can  be  made 
by  any  party.  I  firmly  believe  that  Ireland  is  precisely  in  that 
state  in  which  the  benefits  of  residence,  on  the  part  of  the  gentry, 
would  be  most  sensibly  felt ;  and  that  the  influence  of  resident 
landlords  would  do  more  to  prevent  disturbances,  and  to  effect  all 
the  legitimate  objects  of  a  wise  government,  than  could  be  accom- 
plished in  any  manner  whatever. — State  of  Ireland,  April  26, 
1816. 

THE    MAGISTRACY   PREJUDICED    BY    THE    ABSENTEES. 

With  respect  to  the  magistracy  in  Ireland  generally,  I  have 
always  found  it  defective;  and  reform  it  as  parliament  may,  it 
will  still  continue  defective  in  consequence  of  the  great  number 
of  absentee  proprietors.  However  active  and  honest  their  agents 
may  be,  they  can  never  adequately  supply  the  places  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors. — Constables  (Ireland)  Bill— 2nd  Reading, 
June  7,  1822. 

TAXATION    OP    ABSENTEES.* 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  absenteeism  at  this  time,  al- 
though I  feel  all  the  inconveniences  of  it;  but  I  will  at  once 
reject  the  doctrine  which  considers  it  proper  that  parliament 
should  attempt  to  interfere  directly  with  absenteeism.  It  may  be 
thought  plausible  to  impose  a  tax  upon  absenteeism ;  but  if 
any  man  does  entertain  such  a  notion,  and  wishes  to  be  con- 
verted, or  is  open  to  conviction,  let  him  read  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Burke  to  Sir  Charles  Bingham.  In  1774,  when  Ireland  had  an 
independent  parliament,  a  tax  on  absentees  was  proposed,  and  a 
very  popular  and  prevailing  impression  existed  in  favour  of  that 
tax ;  but  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  were  perfectly  conclusive,  and 
they  changed  the  opinions  of  many  of  those  who  were  disposed 

*  Vide  "  Taxation." 
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to  decide  in  favour  of  the  measure.  But  at  present,  when  their 
public  duties  call  the  Irish  gentry  away  from  the  country,  and 
when  so  many  possess  property  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Em- 
pire, how  can  it  be  consistent  with  justice  to  impose  such  a  tax? 
The  question  is  altogether  beyond  the  direct  interference  of  the 
legislature — Mr.  S,  Rice's  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  March  11,  1830. 

The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Finn)  says,  if  Ireland  had  her  own  par- 
liament, she  would  be  enabled  to  lay  a  tax  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
property  of  absentees.  Why,  what  would  that  be  but  a  spolia- 
tion of  property  ?  But  suppose  such  an  Act  had  passed  the 
Irish  legislature,  would  the  King  of  England,  he  being  the  head 
of  the  executive  of  both  countries,  give  his  assent  to  it  ?  Would 
he  give  his  sanction  to  that  act  of  spoliation  against  his  English 
subjects  who  had  property  in  both  countries,  and  who  chose  to 
reside  in  one  in  preference  to  the  other?  If  he  should  not, — and 
that  he  would  not  there  can  be  little  doubt, — then  at  once  would 
come  the  conflict  between  the  two  countries. — Debate  on  the 
Address,  February  7,  1833. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    A   MILITAKY    FORCE    IN    IRELAND.* 

The  army  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  is  divided  into 
441  stations,  and  I  will  shortly  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
we  permit  the  employment  of  a  military  force  at  any  of  those 
stations.  The  House  must  not  suppose  that  the  government 
listens  to  every  hasty  application  from  magistrates  for  a  military 
force.  Such  applications  often  spring  from  groundless  fears ; 
and  the  answer  invariably  returned  to  them  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attend  to  every  individual  who  makes  them.  We  then 
direct,  if  the  state  of  the  country  or  district  is  threatening,  that 
a  general  meeting  of  the  magistrates  should  be  called  to  discuss 
the  necessity  of  interposing  a  military  force :  but  as  it  is  sup- 
posed that  these  discussions  will  have  a  necessary  tendency  and 
bias  towards  the  employment  of  the  military,  a  further  reference 
is  always  had  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  district,  who 
is  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  a  prejudice  against  the 
employment  of  his  soldiery  ;  nor  is  interference  permitted  by  the 
government,  unless  the  necessity  is  sanctioned  by  his  authority. 
Generally  speaking,  the  applications  for  military  aid  are  not  suc- 
cessful.— Army  Estimates,  Feb.  27,  1816. 

*  This  extract  is  deserving  observation,  as  evidencing  the  caution  with 
which  the  Irish  Secretary  proceeded  in  making  use  of  the  agencies  and 
weapons  which  the  special  enactments  of  those  days  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Irish  executive. 
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LICENTIOUSNESS    OF    THE    PRESS    IN    IRELAND. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  unquestionably  contributed  to 
produce  the  present  disturbances  and  outrages  in  Ireland,  may 
be  reckoned  the  public  press  of  that  country.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  say  that  the  benefits  which  result  from  a  free  press 
do  not  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  overbalance  the  evils  of  its  abuse. 
I  would  even  assert,  that  what  might  be  called  the  extreme 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  in  a  former  period  of  our  history, 
mainly  assisted  in  securing  to  us  invaluable  privileges.  But 
what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  press  which  never  seeks  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind — which  never  aims  at  the  dissemination 
of  truth — which  never  endeavours  to  correct  the  morals  or  im- 
prove the  happiness  of  the  people?  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
studious  efforts  are  made  by  it  to  keep  alive  and  foment  discord 
and  the  malignant  influence  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature. 
Their  only  object  is,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  very  sources 
of  justice  are  corrupted — that  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  always 
venal,  and  the  conduct  of  magistrates  always  base.  By  such 
insinuations,  industriously  and  perse veringly  spread,  many  per- 
sons are  driven  into  the  commission  of  some  paltry  offence,  when, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  infinitely  less  guilty  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  than  those  vile  and  degraded  beings  by  whom  they  are 
instigated.  The  most  infamous  falsehoods  and  calumnies  are 
uttered  against  magistrates — thus  pointing  them  out  to  the  ven- 
geance of  those  misguided  men  whose  passions  are  easily  worked 
on.  The  consequence  of  such  general  and  indiscriminate  abuse 
as  defiles  the  public  press  in  Ireland,  involving  every  person 
whose  station,  rank,  or  conduct  renders  them  the  least  public, 
is,  that  no  one  dreads  censure,  and  that,  therefore,  the  source  of 
public  opinion,  that  great  auxiliary  to  a  free  press,  is  utterly 
destroyed.  The  House  can  form  no  idea  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  to  which  I  allude,  by  reflecting  on  what  is  called  licen- 
tiousness in  this  country. — State  of  Ireland,  April  26,  1816. 

BANK   FAILURES    IN    IRELAND. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  history  of  no  country  could  afford  in- 
stances of  more  aggravated  misery  and  suffering  than  those 
which  I  have  myself  seen  proceeding  from  the  failure  of  banks 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.  The  breaking  of  French's  Bank 
alone  produced,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  more  poverty,  and  more  of  that  misery 
and  crime  which  springs  from  poverty,  than  any  other  event 
within  my  recollection.  Any  plan,  therefore,  which  would  enable 
the  country  to  get  rid  for  the  future  of  such  disastrous  results, 
ought  not  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  House  ;— on  the  con- 
trary, no  pains  should  be  spared  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  present 
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evils,  and  permanently  to  prevent  their  recurrence. — Currency 
Debate,  Feb.  13,  1826. 

JUSTICE    TO    IRELAND. 

Different  opinions  appear  to  prevail  as  to  what  justice  is.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  (O'Connell)  is  continually 
changing  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  now  says,  that  justice  to 
Ireland  consists  in  identity  of  municipal  institutions.  Not  long 
since  he  declared  that  there  could  be  no  justice  unless  there  was 
an  alteration  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  another  time  he  said  that  justice  never  could  be  had  until 
the  household  suffrage  was  made  universal.  On  other  occasions 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  held  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  justice  that  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  England  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  an  estate  in  Ireland.  Why,  if — when,  upon 
pretence  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland,  I  am  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  concessions  of  this  kind — I  see  before  me  only  a 
shadowy  phantom,  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  calls 
justice,  but  which  continually  eludes  my  grasp,  and  which  is  the 
more  formidable  because  it  is  undefinable,  and  assumes  no 
shape  but  the  one  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  claims 
the  exclusive  privilege,  year  after  year,  of  giving  it, — if  I  have, 
constantly  flitting  before  me,  a  phantom  of  this  description,  is  it 
not  fit  that  I  should  pause  and  consider  before  I  advance  towards 
the  depths  into  which  it  may  precipitate  me  ? — Municipal  Re- 
form (Ireland},  March  8,  1836. 

THE    GRANT   TO    MAYNOOTH. 

I  do  not  intend  to  rebuke  those  who  have  proposed  and  sup- 
ported the  present  motion,  neither  shall  I  express  any  compunc- 
tion or  regret  for  the  course  I  am  about  to  take.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  no  man  at  present  in  this  House,  or  who  has  ever 
sat  in  it,  when  he  comes  forward  on  a  public  question,  is  ac- 
tuated by  purer  or  more  disinterested  motives  than  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Plumptre)  who  brought  forward  this  subject.  But 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  as  to  the  vote  I  shall  give  on 
this  motion,  or  in  avowing  the  grounds  upon  which  I  shall  oppose 
the  pledge  contained  in  it.  ...  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
think  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  violating  an  implied  under- 
standing upon  which  parliament  has  acted  for  thirty  years;  and 
1  cannot  acquiesce  in  any  motion  for  withholding  the  grant,  unless 
stronger  grounds  are  made  out  to  show  me  that  I  have  been  in 
error  in  the  votes  which,  for  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  in 
parliament,  I  have  given  upon  this  subject.  The  foundation  was 
established  in  Ireland  at  a  period  when  religious  animosities  ran 
as  high  as  they  do  at  present,  and  political  divisions  were  as  great 
as  they  now  are.  It  was  established  by  a  parliament  exclusively 
Protestant,  as  an  instrument  to  produce  a  disposition  favourable 
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to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  discourage  the  Jacobin  doc- 
trines which  a  foreign  education  was  calculated  to  engender  in 
those  who  were  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  Ireland.  The  grant  survived  the  Act  of  Union,  and  was 
.continued  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  1806,  though  something  dimi- 
nished in  amount.  It  was  continued,  even  after  the  event 
connected  with  the  election  of  1806,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
thought  that  its  continuance  was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  public  faith.  It  was  still  further  continued  after  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  which  affected  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
being  retained  after  all  these  great  changes,  I  do  not  see  now 
why  the  House  should  pledge  itself  to  the  abolition.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  any  contract  entered  into  ;  but 
originating  as  the  grant  did,  and  having  survived  so  many 
changes,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  con- 
currence with  such  a  pledge  would  show  a  hostile  disposition 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. — Mr.  Plumptre's  Mo- 
tion for  a  Suspension  of  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  College,  June 
23,  1840. 

INQUIRIES   INTO   THE    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM    AT    MAYNOOTH. 

I  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  instruction 
pursued  at  Maynooth  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
House.  The  system  of  education  is  a  legitimate  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  and  the  House  would  abandon  its 
duty,  if  it  were  to  avow  the  doctrine,  that  because  the  grant  to 
this  College  had  been  continued  for  thirty  years,  it  is  therefore 
pledged  to  say  to  Maynooth,  "  You  may  inculcate  what  doc- 
trine you  please,  however  injurious  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
and  destructive  to  the  established  government  of  the  empire. " 
If  an  opinion  of  that  kind  were  put  forward,  I,  for  one,  would  never 
concur  in  it,  and  I  think  it  should  be  repudiated  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  A  misappropriation  of  the  grant  would  form 
a  very  proper  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  if  it  were  proved,  the  ques- 
tion might  be  submitted  to  the  House,  whether,  on  that  ground, 
the  vote  ought  not  to  be  discontinued  ? — Ibid. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 
The  Laws — Administration  of  the  Laws-^Punishments. 

OUR    SYSTEM    OF   JURISPRUDENCE. 

We  ought  not  to  approach  a  change  in  the  established  mode 
of  administering  justice  in  this  country  without  due  caution,  and 
without  taking  especial  care  not  to  disturb  that  opinion  as  to  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  which  it  is  so  desirable  that 
the  country  at  large  should  entertain.  The  fact  that  the  system 
of  this  country  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
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the  world,  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  of  observing  great 
caution  in  approaching  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  change. 
— Debate  on  a  Petition  from  Essex,  praying  for  more  frequent 
Gaol  Deliveries,  March  27,  1822. 


OUR   CRIMINAL   LAW. 


I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the  criminal  law  is  not  perfect.  I 
am  not  such  an  advocate  for  the  existing  law,  as  to  say  that 
there  is  not  upon  the  Statute  Book  any  clause  which  ought  not 
to  be  altered  ;  but  neither  can  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
the  whole  criminal  law  of  England  is  faulty.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  impossible  to  establish  any  code  of  laws  which  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
executive. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Resolution  respecting  the  Rigour 
of  our  Criminal  Laws*  May  21,  1823. 

EXPEDIENCY  THE    FOUNDATION    OF   THE    LAW. 

It  may  be  hard  to  say  to  a  man  that  his  life  should  be  valued 
at  a  particular  rate,  depending  upon  local  or  temporary  expe- 
diency. But  this  is  the  very  reasoning  upon  which  law  is  founded. 
On  what  other  ground  can  we  pretend  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ments ?  It  is  not  that  in  the  deficiencies  of  human  nature  we  are 
able  to  determine  that  which  can  be  only  decided  by  a  tribunal 
above — the  exact  degree  of  moral  turpitude  attached  to  each 
particular  offence.  But  while  mankind  are  struggling,  as  we 
are  having  to  struggle,  with  all  the  imperfections  of  our  senses, 
this  is  the  last  mode  which  legislation  can  devise  for  the  pre- 
servation of  civil  order. — Ibid. 

PLAN  OF  MR.  PEEL'S  LAW  REFORMS. 

What  I  desire  is,  to  collect  all  that  is  valuable  from  existing 
statutes,  and  to  preserve,  from  a  mass  of  contradiction  and  con- 
fusion, various  clauses  and  provisions  introduced  at  different  pe- 
riods into  our  criminal  laws.  I  am  desirous  of  selecting  all  that 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  in  order  to  present  to  the  House 
a  useful  and  efficient  statute,  and  thus  to  place  as  it  were  in 
juxtaposition,  all  the  law  connected  with  the  criminal  jurispru- 
dence of  the  country.  It  is  my  wish  to  abolish  every  part  of  the 
criminal  statutes  that  cannot  with  safety  be  acted  on,  and  to 
accommodate  the  laws  relating  to  crime  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  improved  stateof  society. — Speech 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  proposed  a  resolution,  pledging  the  House  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  criminal  laws.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  the  government  on  the  ground  that  they  were  about  to  take 
measures  on  the  subject,  and  that  such  a  resolution  would  greatly  impede 
their  objects.  Sir  James,  however,  persisted,  and  his  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  117  to  101. 

N2 
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on  introducing  the  Criminal  Laws  Consolidation  Bill,*  Feb.  22, 
1827. 

OPERATION    OF    MR.    PEEI/S    LAW    REFORMS. 

I  have  heard,  Sir,  with  satisfaction,  that  all  the  bills  which 
I  introduced  have  worked  well.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  five 
Acts  which  I  introduced,  comprised  in  one  small  volume ;  and  it 
contains  not  only  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Acts  which  those 
five  Acts  repealed,  but  the  substance  of  what  was  spread  over  130 
Acts  of  parliament.  In  this,  Sir,  I  find  great  encouragement  to 
proceed  ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  effecting  great  good  of  the  same 
kind,  from  seeing  the  small  compass  into  which  those  130  Acts 
have  been  compressed.  With  the  exception  of  the  observation 
of  the  learned  gentleman,  I  have  never  heard  the  least  complaint 
of  those  five  Acts.  They  have  now  been  in  operation  for  nine 
months,  and  they  have  not  given  rise  to  any  doubts  concerning 
their  meaning.  I  was  told  at  the  Home  Office,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  no  complaints  had  been 
made,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  those  laws  which  called  for 
correction.  I  say  this,  not  taking  any  credit  to  myself,  but 
giving  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  employed  about  the  tech- 
nical parts  of  the  bills,  and  by  whom  they  were  in  fact  prepared. 
— Mr.  Brougham's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts,  Feb.  7,  1828. 

CHEAP    JUSTICE. 

Much  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  inexpediency  of 
cheap  justice.  If  by  cheap  justice  we  are  to  understand  bad 
justice,  I  acknowledge  that  nothing  could  be  a  greater  evil  than 
to  make  it  cheap  ;  but  the  introduction  of  cheap  and  good  jus- 
lice  is  not  open  to  the  objections  by  which  cheap  and  bad  justice 
might  be  assailed.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
down  a  litigious  spirit  amongst  the  population  ;  but  there  is  much 
less  evil  in  that,  than  in  a  total  denial  of  justice  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  a  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is 
a  litigious  spirit.  The  laws  trifling  to  one  man  may  be  important 
to  another ;  and  he  who  appeals  for  the  recovery  of  his  wages, 
the  amount  of  which  may  appear  to  some  of  little  concern,  may 
feel  the  loss  of  seven  or  ten  shillings  more  severely  than  those  who 
legislate  may  feel  the  loss  of  £100.  There  is  as  much  reason  to 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  a  just  debt  of  a  few  shillings  as  of 
£100.  It  is  a  grievous  injury  to  the  poor  if  they  cannot  recover 
small  sums  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  suit ;  and  to  mea- 

*  This  speech,  though  a  very  able  one,  consisted  chiefly  of  matters  of 
detail,  without  laying  down  any  general  principles.  It  is,  of  consequence, 
for  the  most  part  unsuited  for  extract  in  this  work,  despite  the  importance 
of  the  question  and  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
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sures  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  such  sums  I  am  decidedly 
a  friend.  I  will  tell  the  House  what  is  worse  than  a  spirit  of 
litigation  :  it  is  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  engendered  by 
being  told  that  the  injured  have  no  protection,  and  no  alterna- 
tive but  an  acquiescence  in  injustice. — Mr.  Broughams  Motion 
for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  Local  Jurisdictions, 
AprilW,  1830. 

CURIOUS  ANECDOTE  RELATING  TO  THE  LAW  OF  FORGERY. 

I  believe  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  laws  adopted  in  1728  on  the  subject  of  forgery,  was  owing 
to  the  alarms  created  by  the  extensive  and  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary forgeries  of  an  individual,  a  fall  account  of  whose  depre- 
dations will  be  found  in  the  State  Trials  for  the  period.  It  appears 
that  this  person,  whose  name  was  Hale,  committed  a  number  of 
forgeries  on  a  member  of  this  House  named  Gibson.  He  forged 
one  bill  for  £1,600,  another  for  £400,  another  for  £700,  and  one 
for  £6,500.  At  that  time  it  was  the  practice  of  a  member,  in 
franking  a  letter,  to  write  his  name  with  the  word  "Free"  in 
the  corner,  leaving  the  superscription  to  be  filled  up  in  the  writing 
of  the  person  sending  the  letter.  Hale,  it  appears,  procured  a 
number  of  these  franks ;  and  having  changed  the  words  "  Free 
R.  Gibson/'  into  "  For  R.  Gibson,"  he  then  filled  up  the  blank 
as  a  bill,  and  was  thus  able  to  commit  the  forgery  with  ease.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  indignation  and  alarm  produced  by  this 
forgery  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  enactment  of  these  severe 
laws. — Speech  on  asking  Leave  to  introduce  the  Forgery  Laws 
Amendment  Bill,  April  1,  1830. 

THE    CRIME    OF    FORGERY. 

With  respect  to  the  crime  itself,  there  are  many  reasons — such 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  gain  which  may  be  acquired,  the  facility 
of  committing  the  crime,  the  difficulty  of  detection,  and  the 
temptation  to  commit  it — which  mark  it  with  peculiar  character- 
istics and  make  it  deserving  of  especial  consideration.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  to  be  obtained,  I  will  refer 
to  the  case  of  Fauntleroy,  the  amount  of  whose  forgeries  was  not 
less  than  £353,000.  The  Bank  of  England  was  answerable  for 
forgeries  committed  by  this  individual  through  a  series  of  years, 
and  actually  paid  a  sum  of  £353,000.  Looking  to  the  tempta- 
tion, I  would  observe,  it  comes  across  a  man  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
tress, who,  by  the  mere  presenting  a  draft  at  a  banker's,  may  be  re- 
lieved from  his  difficulties,  and  find  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity ;  and  then,  if  he  does  not  succeed,  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  detection.  In  this  crime  there  are  none  of  those  revolting  cir- 
cumstances which  alarm  mankind.  There  is  no  confederacy 
necessary.  The  criminal  does  not  need  to  disclose  his  guilt  to 
any  particeps  criminis ;  there  is,  consequently,  an  extreme  diffi- 
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culty  of  detection— the  draft  is  paid  by  a  banker's  clerk,  who 
may,  perhaps,  be  induced,  in  case  of  need,  to  cancel  it  or  to  deliver 
it  up.  Then  the  signature  may  be  so  well  imitated,  that  no  pre- 
caution can  detect  the  forgery  at  the  moment.  No  vigilance, 
therefore,  can  guard  against  it ;  and  when  it  is  once  committed, 
there  may  be  no  remedy.  No  receiver,  too,  is  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  crimes ;  and  the  property,  when  once  ob- 
tained, cannot  be  made  evidence  against  the  criminal.  But  even 
the  crime  itself  may  be  committed  by  an  innocent  man,  and  a 
man  ignorant  that  he  is  committing  a  crime.  A  man  presents 
a  draft  at  a  banker's;  it  is  paid,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  over  a 
crowded  desk  ;  the  person  who  presents  it  may  not  be  the  forger, 
but  some  one  he  has  employed.  The  real  guilty  party  may  es- 
cape, if  the  stake  is  large  enough,  to  the  continent;  he  may  leave 
the  country ;  but  even  if  he  do  not  so,  the  difficulty  of  detection 
is  very  great.  It  depends  obviously  on  a  question  of  personal 
identity.  The  clerk  who  pays  the  draft  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  recognise  the  man  who  presented  it ;  and  if  he  is  only 
some  ignorant  and  innocent  agent,  he  must  find  out  and  identify 
his  employer.  Thus  it  is  a  question  of  double  identity ;  and  that 
must  be  decided  before  the  guilt  can  be  brought  home  to  any 
person.  When  I  recollect,  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the  gain — 
the  great  temptation — the  difficulty  of  the  detection — that  there 
are  no  confederates  necessary,  and  no  violence  to  alarm  people 
as  in  burglary  or  murder ;  coupling  all  these  circumstances  with 
the  large  properties  concerned,  I  think  they  invest  this  crime  with 
a  peculiar  and  exclusive  character — a  character  which  belongs  to 
no  other  species  of  crime  against  which  the  legislature  has  to 
guard.— Punishment  of  Forgery  Bill,  May  24,  1830. 

THE    PUNISHMENT    FOR   FORGERY. 

If  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  apprehension  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  prevents  the  commission  of  the  crime — if  public 
morals  are  protected  by  fear  of  this  punishment — if  without  this 
punishment  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  the  offence, — if  these 
things  can  all  be  made  out,  then  there  will  be  very  strong,  and, 
indeed,  very  powerful  reasons  for  maintaining  the  punishment. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fear  of  death  does  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  and  if  property  is  defended  by  it — which  is 
not  immaterial, — I  conceive  that  we  shall  not  be  justified  in 
abolishing  it. — Ibid. 

PROSECUTIONS    FOR    FORGERY. 

The  severity  of  the  law,  it  is  said,  defeats  its  own  object;  it 
prevents  prosecutions — it  leads,  when  criminals  are  prosecuted,  to 
their  acquittal — it  enlists  in  their  cause  the  sympathies  of  juries 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  public — and  leaving  a  prosecutor  with- 
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out  hope  of  obtaining  a  conviction,  gives  him  an  interest  in  avoid- 
ing a  prosecution.  I  admit  the  existence  of  a  reluctance  to  pro- 
secute, but  I  believe  that  it  is  not  always  wholly  dictated  by 
conscientious  motives;  other  motives  mingling  with  the  con- 
scientious motives  deter  people  from  prosecution.  There  is  the 
great  expense  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  chance  of  the  criminal 
escaping.  When  a  man  has  been  defrauded  of  £80  or  £100,  he 
does  not  always  see  the  necessity  of  expending  £80  or  £100 
more  in  prosecuting  the  criminal,  without  a  chance  of  recovering  his 
property.  It  may  only  be  regarded,  according  to  a  vulgar  saying, 
as  throwing  good  money  after  bad ;  and  therefore  prosecutions  are 
abstained  from  on  account  of  the  expense,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  conscientions  motives.  To  illustrate  this,  I  will  observe,  that 
the  country  bankers  have  proposed  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
cases  where  the  forged  bills  of  the  latter  are  paid  to  the  former, 
to  give  the  Bank  of  England  all  the  information  in  their  power,  if 
it  will  prosecute.  I  cannot  allow,  therefore,  that  all  the  reluc- 
tance proceeds  from  conscientious  motives  ;  and  I  cannot  admit, 
that  if  the  law  is  altered  as  to  the  severity,  there  will  be  no  reluc- 
tance to  prosecute. — Ibid. 

LAW    OF  DIVORCE. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  House  is  not  a  competent  tribunal  in 
cases  of  divorce ;  and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  collusion  takes 
place.  I  think,  however,  that  that  statement  is  much  exaggerated ; 
for  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  collusion  to  a  case  where  a  wife  who 
has  been  guilty  of  adultery,  and  wronged  an  affectionate  husband, 
offers  no  opposition  to  his  procuring  a  divorce.  If  it  be  the  case 
that  collusion  is  frequent  and  inevitable,  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
take  some  means  of  preventing  such  an  evil  in  future.  If  by  col- 
lusion is  meant  a  criminal  collusion  to  obtain  a  divorce,  I  am  by 
no  means  of  opinion  that  such  a  collusion  is  frequent.  It  is  said 
that  the  expense  of  the  remedy  gives  the  rich  an  advantage  over 
the  poor.  Let  us  adopt  what  regulation  we  please  on  that  subject, 
I  fear  that  that  inequality  cannot  be  obviated.  How  can  any 
court  determine  on  the  j  ustice  or  expediency  of  granting  a  divorce, 
without  an  extensive  review  of  the  lives  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  is 
claimed,  and  without  hearing  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject  ? 
The  expense  attendant  on  such  proceedings  must  always  operate  as 
a  bar  to  the  poor.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  courts  in  which  a 
subject  of  this  kind  can  be  investigated  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
£15.  With  reference  to  public  morality,  however,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  retain  all  the  existing  inconve- 
niences, than  to  make  divorce  so  easily  attainable.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  adultery.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  our  present  system  is  a  good  one ;  but  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say  that  the  husband  should  have  no  remedy  for  the 
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infidelity  of  his  wife. — Dr.  Phillimore's  Motion  on  the  Law  of 
Divorce,  June  3,  1830. 


DELAYS    IN    CHANCERY    UNDER   LORD    ELDON.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  great  delay  has  taken  place  in  the 
discharge  of  business,  and  that  great  hardship  is  the  consequence. 
I  readily  admit  that  these  delays  are  attended  with  many  griev- 
ances. But  I  contend  that  the  fact  goes  to  prove  that  the  delay, 
which  is  not  denied,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  to  any  individual,  as  a  matter  of  crimination.  I  can  adduce 
for  it  other  causes,  which  will  demonstrate  that  the  delay  is  to  be 
attributed  to  an  increase  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
with  which,  under  present  circumstances,  no  intellectual  and  no 
physical  strength  can  cope.  If  any  body  will  compare  the  amount 
of  business  in  that  court  at  the  present  time  with  its  amount 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  he  will  find  (without  any  very  minute 
information  on  the  matter)  that,  a  priori,  the  presumption  must  be 
that  the  business  of  the  court  has  immoderately  increased.  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  should 
have  increased  in  the  ratio  it  has  done,  without  causing  a  vast 
addition  to  the  business  of  Chancery.  Let  the  House  look  also 
at  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  same  interval  in 
funded  property  (a  species  of  property  that  peculiarly  induces  an 
augmentation  of  business  in  Chancery),  and  they  will  find  it  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population.  Undoubtedly, 
then,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  since  the  time  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  the  population  of  the  Empire 
has  so  increased,  as  of  necessity  to  increase  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. — Mr.  Williams's  Motion  on  the  Delays  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  Feb.  24,  1824. 

HOW   DOES   LORD    ELDON    GET   THROUGH    SO    MUCH  ? 

When  I  consider  what  are  the  claims  upon  the  attention  and 

*  On  the  24th  of  February,  1824,  Mr.  Williams  (now  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench)  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament,  in 
a  most  admirable  speech,  the  delays  and  the  consequent  expenses  incurred  by 
suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Although  he  imputed  nothing  against 
Lord  Eldon,  his  speech  of  course  inculpated  that  nobleman  ;  and  Mr.  Peel, 
•who  had  evidently  been  previously  instructed,  entered  upon  his  defence  with 
great  zeal  and  fervour.  He  ascribed  all  the  delays  in  the  noble  lord's 
court  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  business, — an  increase  of  such  an  extent,  that 
he  declared  his  surprise,  not  that  Lord  Eldon  did  so  little,  but  that  he  got 
through  so  much.  He  adverted  to  the  noble  lord's  sacrifices  for  the  benefit 
of  his  court— to  his  humane  feeling  for  suitors  against  whom  he  was  neces- 
sitated to  give  judgement— to  his  unflinching  attention  to  his  duties— to  his 
anxiety  to  do  the  strictest  justice — to  his  private  worth,  great  learning,  and 
integrity.  Altogether  his  appeal  was  a  masterly  one— such,  indeed,  as  is 
seldom  heard  either  in  parliament  or  without  its  walls. 
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time  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  what  is  the  severe 
nature  of  the  manifold  business  that  he  has  to  perform,  I  do  pro- 
test, sincerely  and  dispassionately,  that  I  am  astonished,  not  at 
the  quantity  of  business  that  my  noble  and  learhed  friend  leaves 
undone,  but  that  human  ability  and  strength  can  effect  so  much 
as  he  performs.  Consider  the  amount,  extent  and  importance  of 
the  different  matters  that  come  before  him,  and  you  will  ask  your- 
selves, how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  individual  to  get  through 
such  a  multiplicity  of  business  ?  Look  at  the  attendance  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  this  point  I  will  only 
cite  two  cases — the  Berkeley  and  Roxburgh  peerages.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  noble  lord's  attendance  in  these  cases  ?  No 
less  than  70  days.  And  when  the  noble  lord  is  blamed  for 
delay,  it  is  only  just  to  inquire  how  much  is  imputableto  counsel. 
Now  I  have  been  informed,  upon  good  authority — indeed  by 
Mr.  Cowper  (whose  intelligence  and  experience  is  well  known 
to  all  who  attend  the  House  of  Lords) — that  in  the  Roxburgh  case 
one  counsel  alone  occupied  their  lordships — how  long  do  gentle- 
men suppose  ?  Not  eighteen  minutes,  as  some  may  think — nor 
eighteen  hours,  as  others  might  anticipate, — but  absolutely  for 
eighteen  days.  And,  incredible  as  this  fact  may  seem,  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  their  lordships 
House. — Ibid. 

LORD  ELDON'S  JUDICIAL  CHARACTER  DEFENDED. 

I  will  abstain  from  observing  on  the  political  character  and  the 
great  abilities  of  Lord  Eldon.  I  know  that  I  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  much  attention  were  I  to  speak  of  him  in  a  political  sense, 
for  the  House  would  remember  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  upon 
the  present  occasion  with  the  polilical  character  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  His  judicial  character  alone  is  under  consideration  ; 
and  in  that  capacity,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  is,  according  to  my 
judgement,  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  No  man  has 
ever  been  exposed  to  more  unmerited  obloquy.  I  well  know  that 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  men  of  honour  would  prevent  the  noble 
lord's  warmest  opponents  in  this  House  from  giving  their  protec- 
tion to  such  calumnies;  but  misrepresentations  of  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable nature  have  been  made  in  quarters  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor cannot  notice.  He  has  been  described  as  a  man  realizing 
enormous  emoluments,  and  resisting  every  attempt  at  a  reform  in 
the  court  over  which  he  presides  by  which  those  emoluments  may 
be  in  the  most  distant  way  affected.  Never  was  a  charge  more 
unfounded  than  this  brought  forward.  As  to  the  profits  of  the 
Chancellorship,  they  may  be  large ;  but  will  any  man  in  the  country 
say,  not  upon  views  of  a  private  nature  merely,  but  upon  the 
highest  reasons  of  state,  that  such  an  office  ought  not  to  be  splen- 
didly paid.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  during  the  last  three  years, 

N  3 
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the  average  produce  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  whole  emoluments 
has  not  amounted  to  more  than  £  12,000  a  year.  Surely  none  of 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  grudge  to  the  laborious  discharge 
of  such  various  and  heavy  duties,  such  a  remuneration  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.— Ibid. 

LORD  ELDON'S  HUMANITY  TO  SUITORS. 

The  charge  is,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are 
attended  with  delay  to  the  prejudice  of  the  suitors  of  the  court. 
To  that  I  will  reply,  that  if  you  can  find  an  individual  highly 
gifted,  who  has  filled  a  high,  arduous,  and  responsible  situation 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  who,  to  his  unrivalled  talents,  to  his 
profound  and  varied  knowledge,  unites  unspotted  integrity  and 
honourable  fame, — if  such  an  individual  can  be  found,  to  the 
honour  of  his  profession  and  his  rank,  I  should  think,  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  House,  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  of  his 
honourable  labours  should  obliterate  all  minor  failings — even  if 
any  such  could  be  brought  home  to  him.  Sir,  Lord  Eldon's 
faults,  if  he  has  any,  proceed  from  his  anxious  and  conscientious 
desire  to  promote  the  best  purposes  of  justice.  In  whatever  way 
the  question  is  viewed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that — 

"  E'en  his  failings  lean  to  virtue's  side  ;" 

and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  pronounce  judge- 
ment, not  unfrequently,  perhaps,  arises  from  a  knowledge  that  the 
effect  of  that  judgement  will  be  to  raise  one  family  to  prosperity 
by  inflicting  ruin  upon  another. — Ibid. 

APPEAL  FOR  LORD  ELDON. 

If  it  were  the  disposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  indulge  in 
pleasures  and  idle  amusements,  he  might  justly  be  blamed  for  the 
delays  which  occur  in  his  court ;  but  when,  as  is  really  the  case, 
that  individual  has,  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  denied  him- 
self every  indulgence,  shunned  every  pleasure,  and  secluded  him- 
self from  the  society  of  the  world,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  it  would  be  the  most  un- 
just thing  possible  to  make  it  a  matter  of  crimination  against  him, 
that  he  is  not  able  to  compass  the  whole  of  them.  .  .  .  But, 
Sir,  the  people  of  England  are  not  ungrateful  to  those  who  have 
served  them.  When  the  House  recollect  that  the  individual,  whose 
conduct  has  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  has  for  twenty- 
two  years  administered  justice  in  the  highest  court  of  this  country, 
— when  they  recollect  that  he  bears  the  honoured  name  of  Scott, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  now  cast  upon  it,  illustrated 
as  it  is  by  the  services  of  an  Eldon  and  a  Stowell,  will  shine  con- 
spicuously in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  country, — I  trust  that  they 
will  testify  their  confidence  in  his  talent  and  integrity  by  rejecting 
the  motion  now  before  them ;  and  if  they  do,  I  am  persuaded  that 
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the  people  will  be  generous  and  just  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  their  representatives. — Ibid. 

THE   OFFICE    OF   LORD    CHANCELLOR. 

Without  pledging  myself  to  any  future  line  of  conduct,  I  will 
say,  that  if  I  should  be  compelled  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
high  and  distinguished  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  by 
separating  its  judicial  from  its  legislative  functions,  I  shall  come 
to  that  conclusion  with  great  pain.  It  will,  however,  require  a 
great  deal  to  convince  me  that  it  is  either  right  or  expedient  to 
divest  so  high  a  judicial  officer  of  all  his  political  functions,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  those  functions  which  secure 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  his  pre-eminence  as  a  judge.  .  .  .  For 
my  part,  I  wish  to  see  the  important  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
maintained  upon  its  present  footing,  and  the  same  high  and  inde- 
pendent confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  Bar,  that  is  imposed  in  it 
at  present.— -Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  4,  1836. 

THE    CHANCELLORSHIP   OF    IRELAND    NOT   A   POLITICAL    OFFICE. 

Although  I  will  not  lay  down  a  general  rule  on  the  subject,  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  must  be  a  po- 
litical character.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  placed  in 
a  situation  different  from  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
The  latter  is,  ex  officio,  a  minister  of  state,  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
and  exercises  great  influence;  the  former  is  not  the  political 
adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  undoubtedly  performs  some  political 
acts ;  chiefly  the  recommendation  of  magistrates ;  but  he  is  not  the 
political  adviser  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  is  sometimes  called 
in,  on  great  emergencies,  to  aid  the  counsel  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  is  the  civil  adviser  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals, 
who  are  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I  mention 
this,  not  by  way  of  hostility  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Plun- 
kett,  but  to  set  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  right  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  In- 
deed, as  a  general  rule,  ministers  cannot  take  too  much  pains  to 
keep  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  state  separate  from  political 
interference ;  and  the  truth  is,  the  less  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  interferes  with  politics  the  better. — Debate  on  Earl  Grey's 
Legal  Appointments  in  Ireland,  Dec.  20,  1830. 

JUDGES'  SALARIES. 

If  a  suitable  remuneration  is  offered,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  services  of  men  of  talent,  whilst  they  are  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  understanding.  .  .  . 
The  salaries  of  the  judges  ought,  in  themselves,  to  be  adequate  to 
support  the  dignity  of  their  station  ;  and  it  should  not  be  com- 
pulsory upon  them  to  defray  part  of  their  necessary  expenditure 
out  of  the  fortunes  which  they  may  have  previously  acquired.  Let 
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the  salary  be  fixed  at  any  sum  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  dignity;  but  let  it  not  be  said  that  a  man  must  possess 
£50,000  or  £60,000  before  he  is  qualified  to  sit  on  the  judicial 
bench.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be  afforded 
to  the  chief  justices  of  the  different  courts,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Nottingham*  has  said  that  it  should  be  measured 
by  the  loss  which  they  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  their  fees. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sinecure  office,  the  principle  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  is  fair  and  equitable  enough ;  but  in 
such  a  case  as  this  it  appears  to  me  totally  inapplicable.  In  es- 
timating the  emoluments  of  a  chief  justice,  we  ought  rather  to 
consider  the  amount  of  salary  which  is  adequate  to  the  office,  than 
the  loss  which  the  individual  holding  it  is  likely  to  sustain.  .  .  . 
I  protest  against  the  principle  of  making  any  distinction  between 
the  judges  of  the  different  courts.  As  they  have  all  to  administer 
criminal  justice  at  the  assizes,  the  difference  in  their  salaries  may 
lead  to  the  general  belief  that  there  is  a  difference  in  their  dignity ; 
and  that  may  give  rise  to  a  jealousy  between  counties,  when  they 
find  a  higher  judge  sent  to  one  and  a  lower  judge  to  another. — 
Debate  on  Judges'  Salaries,  May  16,  1825. 

PAYING  JUDGES  BY  FEES. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  refer,  and  one  on  which 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  induced  to  differ  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  He  recommends  that  the  judges  should  be  paid  by 
fees  ;  but  I  must  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion.  The  learned 
gentleman  says  he  would  control  the  fees,  and  give  the  judges 
only  a  certain  and  a  qualified  interest  in  them— but  sufficient  to 
secure  their  attention  to  their  duty  and  to  promote  the  despatch 
of  business.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  much  of  the  de- 
ference paid  to  the  judges  depends  on  their  dignity  ;  that  much 
of  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the  public  mind,  much  of 
the  respect  paid  them  by  the  people,  particularly  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  depends  on  the  opinion  of  their  purity. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  hazard  this  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  de- 
spatching causes  ;  and  I  think  the  advantages  which  might  be 
obtained  by  procuring  a  little  more  despatch  of  business,  would 
not  be  compensated  by  the  evil  arising  from  giving  the  judge  an 
interest  of  any  kind  in  the  causes.  The  judge  would  either  be 
induced  by  it  do  more  business,  or  he  would  not :  if  he  were  not 
induced  to  do  more  business,  no  advantage  would  result  from  the 
change ;  if  he  were  induced  to  do  more  business,  it  might  be 
suspected  that  he  made  too  much  despatch — and  that  impression 
of  respect  which  he  now  excites,  might  be  lost.  Might  not  the 
party  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  think  his  case  had  not 
been  sufficiently  inquired  into? — that  it  had  not  engaged  enough 

*  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Denman. 
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of  the  judge's  attention,  who  had  been  more  eager  to  obtain  fees 
by  the  despatch  of  business  than  to  do  justice?  I  think,  Sir, 
under  the  present  system,  the  substitution  of  fees  for  salary  to 
the  judges,  would  not  answer  the  learned  gentleman's  expecta- 
tions ;  and  that  the  only  advantage  arising  from  it — the  despatch 
of  a  little  more  business — would  not  compensate  the  evil  of  the 
impression  which  would  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  public  by 
the  judges  taking  fees. — Mr.  Brougham  s  Motion  on  the  State  of 
Common  Law  Courts,  Feb.  7,  1828. 

PROMOTION    OF    PUISNE    JUDGES. 

There  is  another  point,  Sir,  on  which  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  argues  for  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  rule  that  a  puisne  judge  shoukTnot  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
seat  on  the  bench.  I  agree  with  him,  Sir,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  a  good  one  ;  but  if  it  were  invariably  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  it  would  sometimes  lead  to  the  commission  of  great 
injustice  towards  individuals,  and  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the 
public  service.  To  say  that  a  puisne  judge,  however  uprightly 
he  may  conduct  himself,  however  high  may  be  his  character  for 
independence  and  honour,  however  much  he  may  adorn  the  judicial 
seat — to  say  that  such  a  man  is  never  to  be  promoted,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  neither  wise  nor  just.  I  agree  with  the  learned  gentle- 
man, that  to  promote  a  puisne  judge  on  account  of  his  subser- 
viency to  the  Crown,  would  be  an  erroneous  proceeding;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  him,  that  we  ought  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the 
rule  never  to  promote  a  puisne  judge.  It  does  so  happen,  Sir, 
that  in  the  speech  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  just  delivered, 
the  two  judges  on  whom  he  has  passed  a  just  and  well-merited 
panegyric — Lord  Tenterden,  whom  he  has  characterized  as  one 
of  the  ablest  judges  that  ever  presided  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  Chief  Baron  Thompson,  who  has  gained  the  respect 
of  every  man — it  does  so  happen,  Sir,  that  these  two  judges,  the 
only  two  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  were 
promoted  from  being  puisne  judges.  Would  it  not  have  been  an 
injustice  to  those  excellent  men,  and  would  not  the  public  service 
have  suffered  a  serious  injury,  if  those  judges  had  not  been  pro- 
moted ;  particularly  in  the  case  of  Lord  Tenterden,  who  had  not 
risen  to  such  eminence  as  an  advocate,  as  to  have  necessarily  in- 
ferred, that  he  was  to  become  an  eminent  judge?  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  own  instances  show  that  an  invariable 
adherence  to  the  rule  which  he  recommends  would  operate  as  a 
hardship  on  individuals,  and  be  a  detriment  to  the  public.— Ibid. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  show  any  peculiar  attachment  to  the 
number  "  twelve"  for  the  judges,  or  to  resist  any  proposition 
for  an  inquiry  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  increased,  for  the 
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better  administration  of  public  justice.  I  believe  there  have  been 
periods  when  the  number  of  the  judges  was  more  than  twelve, 
and  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  very  fit  to  revert  to  that  prac- 
tice. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  certainly  mistakes  my 
view,  if  he  supposes  I  am  disposed  to  show  peculiar  attachment 
to  the  particular  number  at  present  existing,  even  if  in  former 
times  that  number  had  not  been  greater. — Ibid. 

PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST   JUDGES. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  course  which  would  fix  a  resolution  of 
censure  on  a  judge.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  person  holding  such 
a  situation  ought  to  be  dismissed  altogether  if  guilty  of  the  acts 
laid  to  his  charge ;  but  ougljt  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
partially  degraded.  I  do  not  approve  either  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding  by  scire  facias  in  such  a  case,  nor  by  address.  I 
think  impeachment  the  only  constitutional  mode. —  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady's  Case,  June  17,  1823. 

DANGERS    OF    QUESTIONING  THE    CONDUCT   OF   JUDGES. 

Sir,  I  say  this  ;  that  if — on  light  and  frivolous  complaints,  nay, 
on  plausible  allegations  of  inadvertency  or  error — select  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  or  if  those 
judges  may  be  dragged  before  such  tribunals,  you  may  fill  your 
statute  book  with  laws  professing  to  secure  their  independence, 
but  their  independence  will  be  a  hollow  and  miserable  phantom. 
Yes,  indeed,  they  may  possibly  continue  independent  of  the 
Crown, — independent  of  the  fountain  of  honour  and  mercy; 
but  will  they  be  independent  of  faction  ? — will  they  be  indepen- 
dent of  a  predominant  popular  party  in  this  House,  that  assumes 
the  right,  under  the  hollow  pretext  of  inquiry,  to  humiliate  judges 
for  the  expression  of  opinions  adverse  to  their  own,  by  placing 
them  as  culprits  at  the  bar  ? — Mr.  0'  ConnelVs  Motion  on  the 
Conduct  of  Baron  Smith,  Feb.  13,  1834. 

REMOVALS    OF    JUDGES. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  that  there  are  many  disqualifications 
short  of  legal  crimes,  which  will  justify  the  removal  of  a  judge. 
If,  for  instance,  a  judge  should  be  guilty  of  gross  and  continued 
immorality  ;  that  would  justify  the  House  in  addressing  the  Crown 
for  the  removal  of  such  a  person  from  the  bench,  though,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  it  might  not  be  sufficient  for  a  formal  sentence  to 
that  effect.  Again,  the  absence  of  a  judge  from  the  realm  ;  pre- 
tended indisposition  on  the  part  of  a  judge  ;  advanced  age,  or  in- 
firmities which  unfit  a  judge  for  the  performance  of  his  judicial 
functions ;  any  of  these  circumstances  would  justify  the  House  in 
addressing  the  Crown  to  remove  a  judge.  Is  it  to  be  endured 
that  a  judge,  who  performs  no  duty,  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  his 
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salary  from  the  public  funds  ?  Would  it  become  us,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  purse,  to  suffer  this  ?  There  are  many  sufficient 
grounds,  then,  for  an  address  for  the  removal  of  a  judge,  though 
no  legal  crime  can  be  proved  against  him.  If  I  had  a  moral 
conviction  that  a  judge  had  committed  acts  which  disqualified 
him  for  the  judicial  office,  though  he  could  not  be  convicted  of 
any  legal  crime,  I  should  think  myself  justified  in  joining  in  an 
address  to  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  such  a  judge,  without 
waiting  for  positive  proof  of  the  individual's  guilt. — Sir  Jonah 
Barringtons  Case,  May  22,  1830. 

DISCRETIONARY    POWERS    OF   THE    JUDGES. 

However  theoretically  perfect  the  state  of  the  law  may  be, 
which  affixes  certain  punishments  to  certain  offences,  it  would 
be  impossible  in  practice  to  confine  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  in 
sentencing  for  those  offences,  within  certain  and  specified  limits. 
The  criminal  law  cannot  be  so  administered.  If  we  were  to  re- 
quire that  the  punishment  affixed  to  each  offence,  as  its  penalty, 
should  be  inflicted  in  every  instance,  the  law  would  become  of 
such  intolerable  severity  that  the  public  would  revolt  at  its  exe- 
cution. The  hon/  member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Ewart)  seems  to 
think  that  the  legislature  should  limit  the  discretion  within  cer- 
tain defined  limits,  because  of  the  variety  of  tempers  and  feelings 
in  the  different  judges;  but,  since  he  admitted,  in  the  same 
breath,  that  some  such  limits  must  be  allowed,  it  is  evident  from 
his  own  arguments,  founded  on  this  variety,  that  the  other  parts 
of  his  proposition,  as  to  laying  down  certain  defined  and  specific 
limits,  beyond  which  this  discretion  should  not  be  carried,  is  alto- 
gether impracticable.  I  am,  however,  prepared  to  admit,  that  if, 
practically,  we  were  to  assign  no  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  judges,  wes  hould  be  countenancing  a  practice  to  the 
full  as  absurd  and  inexpedient  as  that  which  specific  limitations 
would,  undoubtedly,  introduce. — Offences  against  the  Person 
Punishment  Bill — 2nd  Reading,  April  24,  1837. 

JUDGES    MEMBERS    OF    THE    HOUSE    OP   COMMONS. 

I  can  believe,  that  if  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
were  a  commoner,  many  constituencies  might  feel  desirous  to 
return  him  to  parliament ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
wise,  on  that  account,  to  have  that  judge  sitting  in  this  House  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  our  debates.  The  real  question  which 
we  have  to  consider,  is,  whether  it  is  more  likely  we  should  secure 
respect  for  the  judge,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  for  his  de- 
cisions, by  excluding  him  from  the  House,  or  by  permitting  him 
to  hold  a  seat,  and  to  enter  into  the  party  contest  and  political  ex- 
citement which  prevails.  I  think,  to  admit  a  judge  to  this  House, 
and  to  place  him  in  a  situation  where  it  is  all  but  impossible  that 
he  should  lean  to  one  party  or  another,  would  not  tend  to  elevate 
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his  judicial  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  public;  and,  if  such 
were  really  the  result,  then  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  exclude 
the  judges  from  the  House.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  judge, 
because  of  holding  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  from  taking  a  part 
in  political  contests,  would,  on  that  account,  give  an  unfair  and 
partial  decision  on  any  case  which  might  come  before  him;  but  I 
feel  assured  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  public  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  judgements  of  those  whom  they  see  constantly 
engaged  in  party  warfare.  With  such  impressions  as  to  judicial 
office,  I  will  ask  whether  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  the 
character  of  the  judge,  and  whether  it  would  tend  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  public,  if  that  judge  were  to  appear  on  the  hustings 
before  a  popular  constituency,  and  if  he  were  to  resort  to  those 
means  of  securing  his  election  which  most  men  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to? — Admiralty  Courts  Bill,  Aug.  1,  1839. 

PERMANENCY    OF    LEGAL    APPOINTMENTS    ADVOCATED. 

For  my  part,  T  think  all  legal  appointments  should  be  permanent, 
and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  customary  to  continue  in  office  the 
Attorney-general  on  a  change  of  administration.  He  ought  to 
be  a  man  who,  from  long  experience,  is  Acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  is  active  in  the  performance  of  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Attorney-general  should  be  a  political 
officer,  more  than  a  judge. — Municipal  Reform  Bill,  July  2,  1835. 

ADVANTAGES    OF   A    PUBLIC    PROSECUTOR. 

In  Scotland  there  is  this  great  advantage — that  there  is  a  public 
prosecutor,  or,  in  other  words,  a  person  who  never  acts  from  feel- 
ings of  anger  or  irritation — who  never  prosecutes  vaguely  or  lightly, 
or  allows  a  person  charged  to  escape  through  favour  or  partiality, 
or  the  unwillingness  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prosecu- 
tion. In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  are  generally 
disinclined  to  prosecute  :  when  a  man  is  robbed,  his  first  impulse 
is,  probably,  to  punish  the  offender  ;  but  after  three  or  four  days' 
reflection,  he  begins  to  weigh  the  cost  of  prosecution  both  in  money 
and  time,  and  speedily  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  exert 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  culprit  would  be  (to 
adopt  a  vulgar  saying)  throwing  good  money  after  bad  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  there  are  few  men  so  public  spirited  as  wil- 
lingly to  undertake  the  vindication  of  the  law.  Surely  that  is  a 
defective  system,  which  throws  upon  an  individual  already  ag- 
grieved by  the  loss  of  his  property,  the  serious  additional  expense 
of  making  a  public  example  of  the  thief. — Mr.Ewart's  Bill  for 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments  in  certain  Cases,  May  30, 
1832. 

A  public  prosecutor  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  (the  Attorney-general),  such  as  they  have  in  Scotland  ; 
but  would  not  the  objection  hold  as  strongly,  if  not  more  strongly, 
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against  an  individual  putting-  a  man  upon  his  trial  after  hearing 
evidence  in  private,  than  against  a  grand  jury. — Mr.  Pry  me  s 
Bill  to  abolish  Grand  Juries,  Nov.  28,  1837. 

GRAND    JURIES. 

Seeing  that  grand  juries  are  a  powerful  check  upon  the  com- 
mittal of  the  King's  subjects  for  trial  in  a  public  court  by  magis- 
trates without  sufficient  grounds — and  seeing  that  the  country 
generally  is  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  I  believe  that  to 
abolish  that  system  abruptly,  without  viewing  and  considering  it 
in  relation  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country,  would  be  attended  with  bad  results  and  much  dissatisfac- 
tion.— Ibid. 

DEFENCE    OF    FELONS    BY    COUNSEL.* 

Two  years  ago  this  same  subject  was  under  discussion,  when 
the  deliberations  on  it  were  conducted  with  so  much  ability  and 
acuteness,  that  I  must  confess — although  I  am  aware  that  in  so 
doing  I  may  incur  a  charge  of  weakness — that  my  opinion  oscil- 
lated, and  I  entertained  many  doubts  upon  the  question.  I  thought, 
in  the  then  state  of  my  mind,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
benefit  of  those  doubts  to  the  existing  system,  and  I  accordingly 
voted  against  the  motion.  The  subsequent  reflection  and  exami- 
nation which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  subject,  convince  me  that 

I  was  right I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  whatever  would 

tend  to  elucidate  the  truth,  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  inno- 
cent and  the  conviction  of  the  guilty,  recommends  its  immediate 
adoption,  and  the  alteration  of  the  system  which  prevails ;  but  it 
is  because  I  believe  this  motion  will  not  tend  to  such  an  end,  that 
I  oppose  it.  One  of  the  considerations  on  which  my  opposition 
is  founded  is,  although  not  in  itself  a  very  important  one,  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of — I  mean  the  expenses  to  the  prisoners  in  paying 
fees  to  counsel,  and  the  delay  which  must  be  occasioned  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that 
any  considerations  of  expense  or  delay  ought  of  themselves  to 
preclude  an  alteration  like  that  now  moved  for,  if  it  can  be  shown 

*  Mr.  G.  Lamb  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  felons  to  make 
their  defence  by  counsel.  This  humane  and  highly  expedient  measure  had 
been  previously  debated  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Martin's,  when  Mr.  Peel 
voted  against  it  for  the  reasons  he  here  explains.  He  now  added  the  influ- 
ence of  his  voice  to  the  opposition,  which  was  (for  the  time)  successful ;  the 
numbers  being— for  the  motion,  36  ;  against  it,  105.  Mr.  Copley  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst),  Mr.  Titidal  (the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas), 
Sir  C.  Wetherell,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Canning,  were  on  this  occasion  the 
speakers  in  opposition  to  the  bill ;  whilst  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  H.  Twiss,  Mr. 
R.  Martin,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Scarlett  (Lord  Abinger),  Mr.  Brougham,  and 
Mr.  Denman  supported  it — a  strong  array  of  speakers,  indeed,  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 
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that  justice  is  more  fairly  done  in  consequence ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  injustice,  or  even  inconvenience,  is  felt  by  the  pri- 
soners themselves  under  the  actual  practice If  counsel 

were  allowed  to  address  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  the 
judges  would  feel  and  act,  on  the  trial,  differently  from  their  pre- 
sent usual  impartiality  and  indulgence  to  the  prisoner,  The 
prisoner  has,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  aid  of  counsel  in  all 
matters  of  advice,  in  argument  on  a  point  of  law,  in  examining 
and  cross-examining  witnesses — in  everything,  in  fact,  but  in  the 
address  to  the  jury,  that  is  of  real  importance  to  him :  and  if 
the  prisoner's  counsel  has  the  means  of  speaking  to  evidence,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  cannot  be  prevented  from  speaking 
in  reply.  But  then  the  way  to  consider  the  question  is,  not  as  it 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  prisoner,  but  as  it  will  promote  the 
administration  of  public  justice.  If  this  measure  is  adopted,  can 
it  be  expected  that  the  judges,  who,  as  an  hon.  member  has  said, 
listened  with  forbearance  to  the  defences  made  by  Thurtell  and 
Bellingham,  will  show  the  same  indulgence  to  the  counsel  of 
such  criminals?  ....  Again,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  prisoner  in  this 
country — an  advantage  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  an  immense 
security  that  injustice  will  not  be  done — I  mean  to  the  fact  that 
the  twelve  jurymen  must  give  a  unanimous  verdict.  When  I  con- 
sider that  advantage,  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  can  scarcely  be  an 
instance  in  which  twelve  men  would  declare  unanimously  that 
another  has  been  guilty  of  an  offence  for  which  he  is  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  death,  unless  the  proof  was  so  clear  as  not  to  leave 

a  doubt  of  his  guilt On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 

strongest  objections  to  the  measure  arises  from  this  same  fact, 
because  there  is  a  greater  probability,  that  out  of  twelve  men,  one 
may  be  found  upon  whose  mind  an  ingenious  speech  might  make 
a  due  impression.  ...  In  fine,  I  am  unwilling  to  agree  to 
any  change  in  a  system  which  not  only  insures  impartial  justice, 
but  which  gives  general  satisfaction.  I  am  unwilling,  by  agreeing 
to  any  change,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  judge  being  induced  to  reply 
to  the  observations  made  by  counsel,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  jury  being  influenced  by  the  concluding  speech  of 
counsel.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  case ;  that  the  argument  is  with 
gentlemen  opposite,  as  to  the  theory ;  but  thinking  that  the  pro- 
position, if  carried  into  effect,  may  be  a  general  prejudice  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  country,  I  feel  compelled  to  give 
a  reluctant  opposition  to  the  motion. — Mr.  G.  Lamb's  Motion 
to  permit  Felons  to  make  their  Defence  by  Counsel.  April  25, 
1826. 
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SUMMARY   CONVICTIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  great  evils  result  from  the  com- 
mittal of  young  persons  to  prison  to  abide  their  trial.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  the  power  of  summary  conviction  requires 
great  caution  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  even  if  the  pro- 
priety of  the  principle  be  admitted I  cannot  help 

contemplating  the  possibility  of  persons  of  tender  years  being 
stimulated  to  commit  offences  by  individuals  of  greater  expe- 
rience, if  it  should  be  determined  that  youthful  criminals  shall  in 
all  cases  be  more  favourably  dealt  with  than  others.  I  therefore 
object  to  the  principle  of  fixing  a  certain  age  to  which,  without 
reference  to  other  circumstances,  the  rule  shall  apply. — Mr.  Da- 
venport's Summary  Conviction  Bill*  March  12,  1830. 

PROOF    OF   PREVIOUS    CONVICTION. 

I  would  rather  that  the  jury  should  know  the  fact  of  a  man's 
previous  conviction,  than  the  judge.  A  man  is  allowed  to  give 
his  former  good  character  in  evidence  ;  why  should  a  man's  bad 
character  be  concealed  from  the  jury,  when  it  might  assist  them 
in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion  upon  the  case  before  them  ?  In 
Scotland  a  previous  conviction  is  allowed  to  be  proved ;  why, 
then,  should  it  be  so  great  an  injustice  in  England?  In  the 
English  law,  in  the  case  of  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  or  one  who  is 
incorrigible,  the  facts  of  previous  conviction  are  to  be  given  in 
evidence,  as  proving  him  irreclaimable,  and  the  prisoner  is  to  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  I  must  say  that  I  admire  the  French 
criminal  law,  except  in  one  respect,  that  it  allows  the  judge  to 
examine  witnesses,  and  the  prisoners ;  for  it  prevents  him  from 
maintaining  that  coolness  and  impartiality  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  I  cannot  see  why  so  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  throw  shields  around  the  guilty,  as  some  hon. 
members  appear  so  anxious  to  take,  though,  I  admit,  every  en- 
deavour should  be  used  to  protect  the  innocent. — Mr.  Ewart's 
Motion  on  the  Criminal  Laws,  June  7,  1836. 


CAPITAL   PUNISHMENTS. 

It  is  one  of  the  just  objections  brought  by  foreigners  against 
the  criminal  laws  of  England,  that  we  condemn  men  to  death  for 
crimes,  who  are  never  executed,  and  whose  sentence  is,  in  fact, 
never  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
a  material  improvement,  if,  in  every  available  instance,  we  were 
to  erase  capital  punishments  from  our  statute  book,  and  provide 
milder  punishments,  thereby  avoiding  the  mockery  of  condemning 
men  to  death  merely  because  that  penalty  is  attached  to  the 
crime  they  have  committed.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 

*  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  extend  the  power  of  summary  conviction 
in  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  accused  of  petty  larceny. 
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or  not  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  further  in  the  plan  for  reducing 
the  number  of  capital  convictions.  Much  has  been  done  lately, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done ;  but  I  think  I  may  claim  some 
credit  to  myself  for  having  done  more  towards  the  great  and  im- 
portant object  of  improving  and  consolidating  the  criminal  sta- 
tutes of  this  country,  than  any  other  individual  who  has  gone  before 
me.  I  never  was  an  advocate  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ments; and  I  think  it  will  be  found,  on  comparing  the  executions 
of  the  last  five  years,  during  which  I  have  presided  at  the  Home 
Department,  that  they  have  not  increased  in  number,  as  compared 
with  those  which  have  taken  place  in  former  years.  Willing 
as  I  feel,  however,  to  reduce  the  number  of  capital  convictions, 
I  advise  the  House  not  to  be  led  away  by  mistaken  feelings.  If 
parliament  were  to  proceed  too  rapidly  to  overthrow  existing 
enactments,  a  strong  prejudice  might  arise  in  the  country  against 
measures  that  are  intended  for  the  public  good,  and  thus  the  great 
object  of  justice  and  humanity  may  be  defeated. — Speech  on  in- 
traducing  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  Feb.  22,  1827. 

I  think  it  a  most  important  object  to  diminish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  number  of  offences  to  which  the  punishment  of  death 
has  been  attached.  I  have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  the  mitigation  of  capital  punishments. 
I  wish  to  remove,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  the  punish- 
ment of  death ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
capital  punishments  are  more  frequent,  and  the  criminal  code  more 
severe,  on  the  whole,  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  better,  however,  to  proceed  cautiously,  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  our  judicial  functions,  in  the  event  of  an  increase 
of  crime  taking  place,  and  that  increase  being  attributed  to  the 
laxity  of  punishment  that  has  been  introduced. — Speech  on  asking 
Leave  to  introduce  the  Forgery  Laws  Amendment  Bill.  April  1, 
1830. 

SECONDARY    PUNISHMENTS. 

Iii  many  cases  the  government  have  tried  the  effect  of  second- 
ary punishments.  It  imprisoned  men  for  seven  years ;  and  what 
is  the  consequence?  Why,  that  the  low  diet,  and  the;  languor 
produced  by  solitary  confinement,  have  given  rise  to  a  mortal  and 
infectious  disease,  which  the  most  eminent  physicians  ascribe, 
after  the  most  minute  inquiry,  to  purely  moral  causes,  to  the 
languor  of  long  and  solitary  confinement*coupled  with  the  prison 
diet,  which  as  a  fit  punishment  is  allotted  them.  It  is  observed, 
indeed,  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  when  giving  his  evidence  to  the 
committee  who  sat  on  this  subject,  that  punishment  by  solitary 
confinement  and  low  diet  acted  with  a  double  force  on  those 
whose  previous  habits  were  far  removed  from  such  privations. 
But  in  addition  to  disease,  there  is  another  evil  to  be  guarded 
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against.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  languor  of  soli- 
tary confinement  leads  to  some  of  the  most  formidable  aggrava- 
tions of  insanity.  Then  comes  the  question  of  whether  this  insanity 
is  feigned  or  real — whether  the  sufferings  were  pretended,  or  the 
result  of  the  situation  and  previous  habits  of  the  criminal.  So 
that,  under  any  view  of  the  case,  the  infliction  of  long  solitary  con- 
finement as  a  secondary  punishment  presents  numberless  difficul- 
ties. Then  comes  the  question  of  the  infliction  of  hard  labour. 
Now,  with  every  disposition  to  make  the  criminal  suffer  by  the 
infliction  of  hard  labour,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  his 
previous  habits  of  life  preclude  the  possibility  of  putting  that 
portion  of  the  sentence  in  force.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to 
inflict  such  a  punishment.  But  supposing  I  do  send  a  man  of 
education  to  the  hulks  at  Deptford  or  Chatham ;  after  he  has 
been  there  for  two  or  three  years,  suffering  under  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  what  security  has  the  executive  that  the  public  sympathy 
will  not  be  as  much  awakened  in  his  favour,  and  the  public  pre- 
judice as  much  directed  against  the  infliction  of  hard  labour,  as  it 
is  now  against  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  offender  for  the  same 
crime  ?  The  infliction  of  secondary  punishments,  such  as  hard 
labour,  low  diet,  and  solitary  confinement,  has  been  tried  for  ten 
years,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  continue  it ;  for  the 
consequence  always  is,  that  they  are  compelled  to  alter  the  diet 
of  the  prisoners,  and  to  give  a  kind  of  nutriment  which  renders 
the  situation  of  the  convict  an  object  of  envy  to  the  agricultural 
labourer,  whose  honest  industry  will  not  procure  him  any  sus- 
tenance of  the  same  description. — Law  of  Forgery  Amendment 
Bill,  May  24,  1830. 

OCCASIONAL    INEFFICIENCY    OF    SECONDARY    PUNISHMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  our  state  of  secondary  punish- 
ments is  most  inefficient ;  but  though  it  is  very  easy  to  make  that 
assertion,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  difficult  to  introduce  a 
more  effective  system.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  admit  that 
the  fear  of  death  has  no  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  man  about  to 
commit  an  offence  ;  it  surely  has,  at  least,  as  much  effect  in  de- 
terring the  aggrieved  party  from  prosecution.  But  in  what  do 
the  secondary  punishments  of  this  country  consist  ?  In  impri- 
sonment, and  in  transportation.  Now,  take  the  case  of  Fauntleroy, 
for  instance ;  would  his  case  have  been  adequately  met  by  either 
of  these  punishments  ?  Supposing  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and 
supposing  he  had  contrived  to  retain  (which  was  extremely 
likely)  a  large  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  property ;  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  prevent  the  application  of  it,  in  some  way  or 
another,  to  his  advantage.  If  he  was  visited  with  more  than 
ordinary  severity,  and  he  conducted  himself  plausibly,  he  would 
become  an  object  of  public  sympathy,  and  of  constant  solicitation 
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in  his  favour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  sent  to  New 
South  Wales,  could  he  have  been  subjected  there  to  any  degrading 
species  of  servitude  ?  Would  it  not  have  revolted  public  feeling 
to  see  a  man  of  talent  and  education  filling  a  menial  office  ? 
The  immediate  spectacle  of  inflictions  so  unsuitable  to  the  pre- 
vious habits  and  acquirements  of  an  offender,  soon  awakens  a 
sympathy  which  is  more  powerful  than  the  feeling  of  resentment 
at  his  crime,  or  even  than  the  sense  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the 
punishment. — Mr.  Swart* s  Bill,  May  30,  1832. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Transportation  is  in  itself  a  very  unequal  punishment.  To  a 
married  man  of  regular  habits,  or  with  a  family  of  eight  or  ten 
children,  it  is  a  very  severe  punishment ;  while  to  a  young  single 
man  of  irregular  habits  it  is  a  matter  of  no  very  great  regret.  .  . 
If  a  person  transported  has  not  been,  from  his  situation  in  life, 
subjected  to  labour,  the  punishment  is  also  aggravated ;  while  for 
men  of  another  description  it  is  not  an  improper  accompaniment. 
— Transportation  of  Offenders  Bill,  June  4,  1824. 

In  England,  transportation  is  not  much  dreaded  ;  in  Ireland  it 
is.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  dis- 
like to  be  separated  from  their  country  and  kindred.  In  all 
agricultural  countries  this  feeling  seems  also  to  prevail ;  but  in 
England,  the  people  of  large  towns  are  little  affected  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  sent  to  a  distant  colony,  and  the  change  of  scenery 
appears  rather  to  present  attractions  for  them. — Miscellaneous 
Estimates,  May  21,  1830. 

I  think  that,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes  by  transportation  is  a  most  efficacious  kind 
of  punishment — that  it  is  a  perfectly  just  and  legitimate  punish- 
ment, and  one  not  open  to  any  of  the  objections  urged  against  capi- 
tal punishment,  not  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  not 
inclining  witnesses  to  be  reluctant  in  giving  evidence,  or  juries  to 
convict.  Then,  again,  so  far  as  the  impression  to  be  made  on 
the  minds  of  people  likely  to  be  charged  with  crime  is  concerned, 
if  the  abolition  altogether  of  the  terrors  of  capital  punishment  is 
to  take  place,  I  feel  that  we  must,  for  the  effectual  punishment 
of  crime,  and  for  deterring  others  from  crime,  continue  in  our 
criminal  code  the  punishment  of  transportation  under  some  mode. 
.  .  .  A  well-regulated  system  of  transportation  removes  the 
convict  from  the  association  of  his  companions  ;  and  having  ex- 
piated his  offence,  he  does  not  carry  about  with  him  any  prison 
mark,  self-witnessing,  as  it  were,  his  own  condemnation.  If,  too, 
the  criminal  can  be  induced,  abroad,  to  rely  upon  the  produce  of 
his  own  honest  labour  for  subsistence,  under  no,  or  few,  disad- 
vantages from  the  effects  of  his  previous  life,  an  immense  advan- 
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tage  is  gained,  not  offered  by  any  system  of  prison  discipline  at 
home,  however  well  it  may  be  regulated. — Incidental  Discussion 
relating  to  Convicts,  April  23,  1841. 

PUNISHMENT   OF   THE    TREADMILL. 

I  have  caused  a  most  minute  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  the 
weight  of  individuals  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  tread- 
mill to  be  noted;  and  the  result  is,  that  so  far  as  increased 
weight  is  an  indication  of  good  health,  the  punishment  cannot 
have  acted  injuriously.  As  the  labour  is  only  for  the  short 
period  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
easy,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  than  to  give  a  robust  man  two 
turns,  and  the  weak  man  only  one.*  Indeed,  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  this  punishment  is,  that  it  can  be  graduated.  .  . 
On  the  whole,  1  consider  the  treadmill  as  an  admirable  con- 
trivance, and  think  no  system  of  labour  could  be  devised  so  little 
liable  to  abuse. —  Gaol  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  Feb.  19,  1824. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

I  cannot  coincide  with  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  corporal 
punishment  should  be  entirely  abolished.  The  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  inflicted  for  particular  offences,  produces  a 
salutary  terror,  which  checks  the  growth  of  such  offences,  f — In- 
cidental Discussion,  June  3,  1824. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF    CONVICTS    ON   PUBLIC   WORKS. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  secondary  punishments,  by 
compelling  convicts,  under  good  discipline,  to  serve  in  the  public 
works,  is  one  calculated  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  prove  beneficial 
to  the  offender,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  country. — Miscella- 
neous Estimates,  May  21,  1830. 

PUNISHMENT    BY    IMPRISONMENT. 

If  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  intends  to  place  entire  reliance 
upon  imprisonment  in  the  hulks,  or  in  penitentiaries,  he  will  find 
himself  mistaken  as  to  the  result.  I  can  easily  believe  that 
punishment  in  the  hulks  and  penitentiaries  might  be  put  upon  a 
better  system ;  but  with  all  the  improvements  of  which  prison 
discipline  is  capable,  two  evils  will  probably  arise  out  of  that 
mode  of  punishment ; — first,  the  offenders  will  be  led  to  rely 
upon  the  chance  of  remission,  owing  to  the  interference  of  friends 
in  their  favour;  and,  secondly,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
resort,  systematically,  to  periods  of  confinement  long  enough 
adequately  to  punish  the  guilty.  Humanity  would  revolt  at  the 
infliction  of  sentences  of  perpetual  confinement,  or  even  at  con- 

*  And  yet  it  seems  rather  hard  that  a  man  should  pay  a  penalty  for  being 
"  robust." 

f  The  premier  has  lately  acted  on  this  opinion  in  the  Bill  for  the  better 
Protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Person. 
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finement  of  any  very  considerable  duration.  At  first  they  may 
not  be  so  revolting  as  public  executions ;  but  among  the  multi- 
tude of  cases,  if  only  ten  or  twelve  instances  of  aberration  of 
intellect  were  to  occur,  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  the 
system,  and  then  another  relaxation  of  the  criminal  code  must 
take  place.  Supposing  resort  to  be  had  to  imprisonment  for  five 
or  six  years,  annually  a  very  large  body  of  persons  must  be 
turned  loose  upon  society,  who  have  undergone  their  sentences 
in  the  hulks  or  in  penitentiaries.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that 
some  improvements  of  moral  character  may  occur  in  consequence 
of  confinement  under  a  better  system ;  but  my  own  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  so  great  as  is  anticipated. 
Prisoners,  in  the  hope  of  indulgence,  and  of  obtaining  some  degree 
of  confidence,  will  conduct  themselves  well  while  in  confinement ; 
and  when  it  is  thought  that  their  characters  may  be  re-established, 
from  again  joining  their  old  associates  they  will  too  frequently 
relapse  into  their  old  habits,  and  the  hopes  of  amendment  will  turn 
out  to  be  merely  delusive.  I  believe  that  not  fewer  than  5000 
persons  are  annually  sentenced  to  transportation  ;  and  of  these, 
under  a  system  merely  of  imprisonment,  a  large  number  must 
periodically  be  restored  to  society ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  legislature,  by  any  measures,  to  abate  the  existing  prejudice 
against  the  employment  of  persons  who  have  been  punished  for 
crimes,  in  preference  to  others  who  have  never  been  found  guilty. 
— Incidental  Conversation  relative  to  Convicts,  April  23,  1841. 

BRANDING. 

One  punishment  has  been  privately  mentioned  to  me  as  very 
proper  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  forgery.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  culprit  should  be  branded,  and  thus  held  up  to  public 
disgrace.  This  mode  of  punishment,  however,  was  formerly  tried 
with  reference  to  other  offences,  and  it  completely  failed.  In 
1669,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  an  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  perpetrators  of  burglary  and  larceny  were  directed  to 
be  punished  by  branding  them  on  the  face  and  hand  ;  but  six  or 
seven  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  Act  was  re- 
pealed, on  the  express  ground  that  the  offenders  who  were  thus 
driven  from  society,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree  reformed,  be- 
came more  desperate. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Motion  to  abolish 
the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery,  June  7,  1830. 


PUNISHMENT    BEFORE    TRIAL. 


If  the  application  of  the  treadmill  before  trial  be  not  illegal,  it 
is  at  all  events  decidedly  impolitic.  The  chief  benefit  of  its  dis- 
cipline is,  that  it  inflicts  a  stigma,  a  disgrace,  and  a  moral  punish- 
ment, which  would  be  lost  were  it  used  before  trial.  Upon  a 
principle  of  justice,  therefore,  as  well  as  expediency,  I  think  the 
punishment  of  the  treadmill  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  before 
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trial.     I  have  not  a  moment's  doubt  upon  the  subject. — Debate 
on  a  Petition,  Feb.  12,  1824.* 

COMPARATIVE    PUNISHMENT    OF    THE    RICH    AND    THE    POOR. 

A  great  change  of  feeling  has  taken  place.  In  1824,  it 
was  complained  that  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  It  was  urged  that  persons  committing  the  same 
offence  were  treated  differently — that  severity  was  exercised 
towards  the  poor  and  laxity  towards  the  rich ;  that  the  poor  were 
kept  strictly,  whilst  the  rich  were  permitted  comforts,  and  to 
have  the  visits  of  their  friends.  On  account  of  that  state  of 
feeling,  the  law  was  altered.  The  argument  was,  that  if  offences 
were  committed  by  educated  men,  they  deserved  less  sympathy 
than  ignorant  men.  On  that  ground  the  House  of  Commons 
called  upon  the  executive  government  not  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  alleging  that,  though  the  punish- 
ment might  be  heavier  on  the  first  class  than  on  the  second,  yet 
this  was  but  just,  as  the  educated  and  rich  man  had  not  the  same 
temptation  to  break  the  law  that  the  poor  man  had.  The  poor 
man's  want  of  knowledge  found  a  partial  excuse,  but  the  rich 
man's  education  left  his  fault  without  palliation.  This  doctrine, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  pushed  to  an  extreme,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  same  degree  of  punishment  operates  with 
greater  severity  on  one  class  than  on  another.  If,  however,  you 
now,  from  the  altered  state  of  feeling,  complain  of  the  law  which 
the  state  of  feeling  in  1824  rendered  necessary,  the  remedy  is 
not  by  resolutions  against  magistrates  or  gaolers,  but  in  the  alte- 
ration of  the  law. — Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe's  Motion  on  Political 
Offences,  July  10,  1840. 

PUNISHMENT  OF    JUVENILE    OFFENDERS. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  great  improvement  in  the  punish- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  before  their  conviction.  In  my  opinion 
the  great  evil  arises  from  the  confinement  of  these  juvenile  offen- 
ders in  prison,  and  the  real  contamination  is  acquired  before  their 
trial.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  a 
great  difficulty  interposes  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  I  think 
it  most  important  that  some  reform  should  be  made,  that  these 
young  offenders  maybe  saved  from  the  contamination  of  a  prison. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  consider  whether  there  should  be  a  new 
jurisdiction  to  which  you  should  submit  the  trials  of  juvenile 
offenders,  but  it  is  only  by  contemplating  the  difficulty  that  you 
can  hope  to  discover  the  means  of  effecting  the  reformation.  If 
you  agree  that  it  must  be  done,  the  age  of  the  offender  must  be 

*  Shortly  after  this  opinion  was  delivered,  Mr.  Peel  brought  in  a  bill 
which  became  law,  preventing  the  abuse  which  he  here  deprecates,  and 
which  was  not  uncommonly  practised  at  some  gaols. 
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ascertained  before  the  trial ;  but  supposing  twelve  years  of  age  to 
be  the  limit,  it  may  then  be  said,  that  you  are  depriving  juvenile 
offenders  of  the  advantages  of  a  jury,   which  older  delinquents 
possess ; — and,  besides  this,  the  plea  may  be  urged  that  they  are 
above  the  age  prescribed,  in  which  case  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  truth.    Now  it  seems  to  be  always  thought 
that  juvenile  offenders  commit  only  small  offences ;  but  this  is 
in  my  opinion  a  great  mistake,  for  amongst  that  class  there  are 
some  of  the  most  formidable  villains  with  which  honesty  has  to 
contend.     The  best  way  to  treat  a  majority  of  them  is  to  hand 
them  over  to  a  summary  jurisdiction,  and  save  them  from  gaol; 
but  then  if  such  a  jurisdiction  be  provided,  it  will  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  case  should  not  be  submitted  to 
it.     It  will  be  said,  too,  that  there  is  not  the  publicity  of  trial, 
or  the  advantages  of  a  jury,  and  that  juvenile  offenders  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  advantages  as  older  ones.     I  wish  it  were 
possible  to    effect  a  distinction  between   those   boys   who  are 
guilty  of  slight  pilfering,  and  others  who  have  committed  greater 
offences,  but  this  is  the  difficulty  of  the  case. — Juvenile  Offenders 
Punishment  Bill,  April  26,  1838. 

IMPRISONMENT   FOR   NON-PAYMENT   OF   FINES. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  how  long 
an  individual  shall  be  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  a  fine.  To 
say,  that  a  prisoner,  who  is  incompetent  to  pay  a  pecuniary  fine 
should  be  released  at  once,  would  be  to  offer  a  premium  for  the 
commission  of  misdemeanours.  His  release  must,  therefore, 
depend  upon  other  circumstances — such  as  the  mildness  of  his 
behaviour — his  conformance  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison — and 
his  general  character  and  conduct. — Debate  on  Mr.  Carlisle's 
Petition,  March  29,  1825. 

SCOTCH    JUDICIAL   TRIBUNALS. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion,  I  think  that 
the  system  of  local  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland  is  gene- 
rally acceptable  to  the  people,  and  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  as 
free  from  error  as  any  system  is  likely  to  be.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  might  not  be  improvements ;  but  the  executive 
government  is  perfectly  competent  to  fmake  those  improvements, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  this  House  to 
consider  the  law. — Mr.  Wallace's  Motion  for  Enquiry  into  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  March  2,  1841. 

CONVICT   CURIOSITY-MONGERS. 

There  is  one  matter  connected  with  the  present  system  which  I 
conceive  extremely  reprehensible,  that  of  admitting  persons  to 
visit  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  persons  whose  object  is  to  obtain  information  which  may  be 
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useful  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  those  whom  the  prisoner  may 
desire  to  see,  should  be  refused  admittance  to  him ;  but  I  think 
that  persons  whose  object  is  mere  curiosity  should  not  be  permitted 
to  visit  a  prisoner  under  such  circumstances.  When  a  person  of 
distinction  visits  a  convict  under  sentence  for  a  serious  crime  it  in- 
vests the  culprit  with  the  character  of  a  hero.  The  publication  of  the 
details  of  conversations  held  on  those  occasions,  with  the  history 
of  the  past  life  of  the  convict,  is  calculated  to  excite  sympathy 
for  his  situation,  and  to  raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  If, 
therefore,  persons  who  have  the  management  and  control  of  pri- 
soners have  not  the  good  sense  or  discretion  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  such  practices  the  law  ought  to  interpose  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.— Capital  Punishments  Bill,  May  21,  1837. 

There  are  many  virtues,  such  as  benevolence  and  charity,  and 
I  believe  humanity  is  among  them,  which  cannot  be  inculcated  by 
laws. — Mr.  R.  Martin  s  Motion,  condemnatory  of  Bear-baiting, 
Feb.  26,  1824. 

The  greatest  and  most  substantial  claim  a  government  could 
have  upon  the  country,  would  be  an  honest  desire  to  secure  to 
the  people  an  impartial,  a  speedy,  and  an  inexpensive  administra- 
tion of  justice. — Mr.  Brougham's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the 
Common  Law,  Feb.  29,  1828. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  moral  as  well  as  a  great  political 
evil  if  those  who  administer  justice  between  man  and  man  were 
not  sufficiently  independent  to  be  above  necessity. — Chief  Justice 
of  Sierra  Leone's  Salary  Bill,  April  8,  1811. 

Great  additional  solemnity  is  acquired  to  the  office  of  a  judge 
by  his  attending  divine  service  before  the  opening  of  the  assizes. 
The  effect  of  this  attendance  to  the  duties  of  religion  on  such 
an  occasion  I  consider  very  important. — R.  C.  Disabilities  Re- 
moval Bill,  March  27,  1821. 


MAGISTRACY. 

APPOINTMENTS   OF   MAGISTRATES. 

For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  how  the  appointment  of  the 
magistracy  could  be  placed  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the 
highest  officer  under  the  Crown  ;  and  in  the  appointment,  I 
cannot  see  how  that  high  officer  can  discover  the  fitness  of  the 
individual  except  through  the  medium  of  some  local  authority. 
To  suffer  such  a  duty  to  devolve  on  the  judges  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  infinitely  more  open  to  objection  than  to  leave  it  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  I  know  that,  with  respect  to  the  sheriffs,  the 
judges'  opinion  is  taken  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  advantage 
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is  derived  from  that  fact ;  and,  indeed,  how  can  there  when  it  is 
considered  how  very  short  the  stay  of  each  judge  is  in  the  county 
while  passing  round  on  the  circuit — never  exceeding  a  week,  or 
at  most  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  I,  therefore,  think  I  may  safely 
say,  that  the  nomination  of  the  sheriffs  as  practised  at  present, 
offers  no  inducement  to  transfer  the  appointment  of  magistrates 
from  the  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county.  And,  then,  what  would 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  have  in  place  of  the  present 
system  ?  I  believe  that  there  are  in  this  country  about  4,500 
magistrates ;  and  though  I  believe  that  there  may  be  individual 
instances  of  misconduct  in  members  ;of  this  numerous  body,  yet 
I  know,  from  experience,  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  so  jealous 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  members  of  their  corps  as  these  very 
magistrates.  In  most  of  the  complaints  that  are  made  of  the 
obnoxious  conduct  of  individuals,  it  happens  that  the  charge  is 
brought  forward  by  one  of  his  brother  magistrates,  in  order  that 
the  subject  may  be  fully  investigated ;  so  jealous  are  they  of  the 
honour  of  their  body,  and  so  anxious  that  no  misconduct  should 
escape  punishment— no  offender  pass  unnoticed  without  bringing 
on  his  head  the  penalty  he  deserves. — Mr.  Brougham's  Motion 
on  the  State  of  the  Common  Law,  Feb.  29,  1828. 

ALTERATIONS    IN    THE    STATE    OF   THE    MAGISTRACY. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  supercession  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  are  at  present  acting  throughout  the  country,  would 
be  a  very  great  evil.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  plan  at  present  ex- 
isting, because  I  think  that  it  contributes  to  the  bringing  together 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society.  The  justice  of  the 
country  must  be  administered  in  some  way  or  another ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  way  it  can  be  administered  half 
so  satisfactorily  as  at  present  ?  If  the  unpaid  system  is  to  be 
changed  into  the  paid  one,  it  will  follow  that  an  immense  number 
of  stipendiary  magistrates  will  be  established.  And  what  will  be 
the  salary  of  that  body  ?  and  in  whom  is  their  appointment  to 
be  vested  ?  Is  it  to  be  in  the  Crown  or  in  the  local  authorities  ? 
Are  they  to  be  paid  out  of  a  county  rate  or  out  of  the  public  funds  ? 
If  out  of  the  latter,  what  a  vast  increase  of  expense  will  accrue 
to  the  country  ;  besides  which  what  a  large  number  of  stipendiary 
retainers  will  be  added  to  the  government.  Nevertheless,  1  think, 
if  such  an  alteration  were  to  take  place  it  would  be  better  that 
the  nomination  should  remain  with  the  Crown  than  with  a  local 
authority,  as  there  would  be  a  better  security  in  case  any  im- 
proper person  should  be  appointed.  If  it  were  to  rest  with  some 
local  authority,  there  would  be  great  danger  that  the  nomination 
would  be  a  source  of  patronage  to  certain  parties,  and  that  the 
appointments,  in  some  instances  would  rather  take  place  from 
favour  than  from  merit. — Ibid. 
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THE    PEOPLE   FAVOURABLE    TO   AN   UNPAID   MAGISTRACY. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  there  are  faults  in  the  unpaid 
magistracy  system,  but  I,  nevertheless,  think  it  better  than  any 
other  that  can  be  proposed.  Even  if  I  were  prepared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  assertion  that  the  system  of  appointing  magistrates 
is  defective  to  the  extent  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  wish  the 
House  to  believe,  I  confess,  I  know  of  no  system  which  could 
possibly  be  adopted  in  its  place.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion 
among  a  certain  class  of  persons,  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the 
great  body  of  the  magistracy  of  England.  That  there  are,  in 
that  body,  as  in  every  other  numerous  class  of  men,  a  few  who 
may  be  justly  liable  to  that  censure,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny; 
but,  as  a  great  body  called  upon  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  society,  I  know  of  none  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  who  perform  their  duty  with  greater  zeal,  with  greater 
integrity,  with  a  more  honourable  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  with  a  more  satisfactory  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  placed  under  their  control.  And  1 
contend  that,  after  all,  the  impression  created  by  any  public 
institution  upon  the  public  mind,  is  the  main  consideration  to  be 
attended  to.  I  cannot,  indeed,  divest  myself  of  the  belief,  from 
all  I  have  heard,  and  all  I  have  read,  that  there  is  a  conviction 
upon  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country  favourable  to 
the  present  system  of  magisterial  appointments,  and  that  the 
tenantry  and  neighbours  of  a  country  gentleman  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  are  satisfied  that  better  and  more  substantial 
justice  is  done  by  their  landlords  than  they  could  possibly  hope 
to  receive  from  any  stipendiary  magistrate,  appointed  at  £500 
a-year,  or  at  any  other  sum,  or  in  any  other  way  that  might  be 
devised.  That  is  my  conviction  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  not 
a  member  of  this  House  who  will  not  allow  that  what  I  have 
said  upon  the  subject  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  general 
impression.  If,  however,  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  any  of 
this  body  have  misconducted  themselves,  I  am  as  willing  as  any 
other  man  to  consent  to  any  measure  which  may  ensure  their 
removal  or  punishment.  If,  as  has  been  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  abuses  have  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the 
administration  of  impartial  justice,  particularly  in  the  licensing 
system,  I  admit  that  the  subject  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and,  if  it  is  found  that  any  of  the  abuses  of  that 
nature  are  connected  with  the  too  unlimited  power  of  the  magis- 
trates, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  evil,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  checked  in  that  manner 
which  may  be  found  the  most  speedy  and  the  most  effectual.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  the  evil  of'the  licensing  system  is  con- 
nected in  a  much  greater  degree  with  what  is  called  the  small 
jurisdictions,  than  the  great  body  of  county  magistracy. — Ibid. 
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EXCLUSION    OF    POLITICAL    FEELING    FROM    THE    BENCH. 

Whilst  our  institutions  are  free  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  effect  that  object.  It  would  be  possible  to  substitute,  instead 
of  an  unpaid  magistracy,  professional  men  of  great  learning  or 
acquirements,  paying  them  large  salaries  ;  but  even  then,  whilst 
our  institutions  continue  as  they  are,  you  cannot  altogether  ex- 
clude political  feeling.  Such  a  class  of  magistrates  must  be 
appointed  by  the  government  for  the  time  being,  and  any  unpo- 
pular decisions  or  judgments  at  which  they  might  arrive,  would 
render  them  as  liable  to  the  imputation  of  partisanship  as  those 
who  now  receive  no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  ad- 
ministering equal  justice  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  In  a  country  like  this  let  the  magis- 
trates be  constituted  as  they  may,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
them  clear  from  the  suspicion  of  political  bias  which  must  neces- 
sarily attach  to  them. — Mr.  Hutt's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the 
Borough  Magistracy,  May  5,  1842. 

PUBLIC   WANT  OF    CONFIDENCE   IN    A   PARTISAN   MAGISTRACY. 

I  do  say  that  an  ^approach  to  an  equalization  of  the  magis- 
tracy has  a  tendency  to  beget  in  the  public  mind  a  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  equal  justice,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the 
public  to  suppose  that  the  law  can  be  equally  administered  when 
the  administration  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  hands  of  one 
political  party. — Ibid. 
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HUMANITY    OF    THE    BRITISH    SOLDIER.* 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  Lord  Wellington  took  command  of  the 
British  army.  In  May  he  drove  Marshal  Soult  before  him,  and 
rescued  Portugal.  He  advanced  into  Spain.  His  advance  was 
met  by  the  force  of  France  under  the  command  of  the  person 
calling  himself  King  of  Spain.  In  a  bloody  and  unequal  con- 
test he  established,  by  one  most  brilliant  evidence,  the  compara- 
tive bravery  of  the  British  soldier,  and  gained  for  his  troops  the 
just  and  well-merited  praise  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
give  to  our  armies  when  they  meet  the  enemy.  After  this  great 
victory,  the  army  under  his  lordship's  command  retreated  from 
the  scene  of  their  triumphs ;  but  there  was  no  shame  in  a  retreat 

*  This  extract  is  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  speech  in  Parliament.  It 
was  delivered  on  seconding  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  in  1810.  Lord  Bernard  (now  Earl 
of  Bandon)  moved  the  address.  Mr.  Peel's  speech  was  a  modest,  chaste, 
and  eloquent  effort,  free  apparently  from  all  attempt  at  oratorical  display,  but, 
from  the  lucid  view  it  took  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  not  less  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  House. 
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like  theirs.  Still  a  civilized  people,  we  have  not  learnt  to  dis- 
card our  humanity; — we  have  not  yet  reconciled  ourselves  to 
throwing  off  the  burden  of  human  feeling,  that  we  may  rush 
light  and  dexterous  to  the  work  of  human  misery.  Our  soldiers 
could  not  adopt  the  summary  expedients  of  modern  warfare : — 
they  could  not  involve  the  wretched  peasant  of  the  country  in 
calamities  from  which  their  own  privation  might  spare  him.  They 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  force  its  bread  from  the  lip  of 
poverty;  they  could  not  feed  upon  requisition,  nor  calculate 
their  revenue  upon  plunder.  No,  Sir,  our  army  will  not  sub- 
sist, where  the  troops  of  the  enemy  will  riot.  A  British  force 
will  not  glut  on  the  wretchedness  of  a  suffering  people ;  a  British 
army  cannot,  on  entering  a  plundered  town,  strip  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  the  scanty  remnant  which  rapacity  itself  has  left 
them.  Let  what  may  be  said  of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  or  of 
its  commanders,  I  do  say,  Sir,  that  it  has  afforded  a  glorious 
example,  which  I  hope  in  future  days  others  will  strive  to  equal, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  excel  it. — Speech  on  Seconding 
the  Address,  Jan.  23,  1810. 

THE    POPULARITY    OF    WARS. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  our  own  country,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  that  the  commencement  of  the  various  wars  which 
England  has  waged  during  the  last  century  has  ever  been  against 
the  inclination  of  the  people.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  the 
ratification  of  peace  has  been  unpopular,  but  in  no  case  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  has  the  commencement  of  war  been  unpopu- 
lar. That  there  have  been  periods  in  which  the  people  have 
shown  themselves  tired  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  I  readily 
admit ;  but  nothing  is  more  different,  as  the  House  will  agree, 
than  the  commencement  of  a  war  and  the  bringing  it  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  read  the  able  and  eloquent 
speech  of  Mr.  Burke,  made  in  the  year  1780,  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election,  of  which  the  result,  as 
every  body  knows,  was  unfavourable  to  his  wishes.  What  was 
the  cause  of  his  unpopularity  ?  One  of  them  undoubtedly  was 
his  attempt  to  dissuade  the  House  of  Commons,  first,  from  em- 
barking in  the  American  war,  and  afterwards  from  continuing  it. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  speech  Mr.  Burke  stated  manfully 
to  his  constituents  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  persuade 
the  legislature  not  to  sanction  the  war.  I  recollect  that  Mr. 
Burke  said,  that  at  the  first  outbreaking  of  the  war  Bristol  was 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  its  fitness  and  propriety ;  that  the  im- 
portant victory  which  we  obtained  at  Long  Island  altered  the 
state  of  that  opinion,  that  the  whole  nation  was  excited  by  it  to 
an  almost  universal  phrenzy ;  and  that  being  so  excited  he  was 
unwilling  to  present  himself  to  his  constituents,  so  unpopular 
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was  he  aware  that  he  had  become.  With  regard  to  the  war 
which  commenced  in  1793,  it  is  impossible  to  contend  that  its 
commencement  was  adverse  to  public  feeling.  I  recollect  that 
almost  immediately  after  it  broke  out,  Mr.  Fox  moved  in  this 
House  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  it,  and  that  he  only  found 
forty-six  members  to  support  that  resolution,  whilst  the  number 
of  those  who  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  war  was  278. 
It  may  be  said  that  at  that  time  no  more  than  at  the  present  was 
the  House  of  Commons  the  representative  of  the  people.  To 
meet  that  argument  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  dissect  the  di- 
vision, and  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  fact  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  most  populous  places  all  voted  with  Mr.  Fox,  in 
Mr.  Fox's  minority  there  are  only  to  be  found  six  county  mem- 
bers and  thirteen  members  representing  towns  which  deserve  to 
be  called  populous.  I  therefore  infer  that  if  the  representative 
system  had  been  more  popular  than  it  was  there  would  not  have 
been  any  disposition  either  in  the  House,  or  in  the  people  of  whom 
it  was  the  representative,  to  discourage  war. — Lord  J.  Russell's 
Motion  to  give  Representatives  to  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  Feb.  23,  1830. 

MILITARY    SERVICES    NOT    ESTIMABLE   IN    MONEY. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  military  services  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. There  is  something  in  the  profession  of  arms — some- 
thing in  the  nobleness  of  personal  devotion — something  in  the 
imminent  danger  incurred — something  in  the  nature  of  the  glory 
acquired,  that  mocks  all  attempts  at  compensation  by  money. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  it  were  possible  so  to  reward  deeds  of  heroism, 
the  debts  of  that  nature  due  by  this  country  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  most  wealthy  or  most  liberal  nation  in  the  uni- 
verse to  discharge. — Admiralty  Secretaries'  Salaries,  March 
19,  1816. 

EXTENT    OF    OUR    MILITARY    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  any  increase  of  the  military 
force  of  this  country  which  would  afford  a  pretext,  or  any  rational 
ground,  for  foreign  powers  to  increase  their  military  establish- 
ments also.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  for  us  to  set  the  example  to 
other  powers  of  maintaining  an  unnecessary  amount  of  military 
force.  There  is  some  justice  in  the  remark  of  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  long  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  does  not  necessarily 
indispose  man  to  the  recurrence  of  war.  The  present  generation 
has  not  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  is,  therefore,  perhaps,  not  so  indisposed  to  incur  the  terrible 
evils  of  it  as  those  who  have  had  the  fearful  experience  of  its 
effects.  But  I  think  that  those  take  a  false  estimate  of  the 
people  whom  they  govern,  if  they  suppose  that  there  are  not 
other  evils  besides  the  devastation  of  countries,  and  the  blood- 
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shed  of  war.  I  apprehend  that  it  would  soon  be  felt  by  every 
country  in  Europe  keeping  up  these  vast  armaments,  that  the 
expenses  of  their  establishments,  and  the  taxation  necessary  for 
their  support,  would  so  fetter  the  industry,  and  so  interfere 
ultimately  with  the  tranquillity  of  those  countries,  that  some- 
thing short  of  actual  collision  would  convince  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  amicable  relations. — Army  Estimates,  March 
5,  1841. 

EXPATRIATION   OF    OUR   TROOPS. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  prevent  any  severe  pres- 
sure on  the  different  regiments  on  foreign  stations.  The  fact,  which 
has  been  stated,  that  a  certain  regiment,  now  sent  to  India,  will 
have  been  fifty  years  on  foreign  service,  and  only  ten  years  at 
home,  in  the  space  of  sixty  years,*  indicates  a  state  of  things 
which  I  cannot  contemplate  without  great  anxiety.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  great  evil  that  the  British  soldier  should  be  away 
from  his  native  land  for  so  long  a  period.  I  think  there  are  great 
objections  to  sending  the  army  for  so  long  a  period  to  the  Colonies, 
where  a  very  different  state  of  society  exists — where  the  tone  and 
temper  upon  constitutional  questions  and  principles  are  altogether 
different.  This  long  expatriation  and  long  interruption  of  inter- 
course with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  their  native  countries,  is  a 
great  evil,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  British  army  is  con- 
cerned. I  should  see  with  infinitely  greater  satisfaction  an  ar- 
rangement which  permitted  a  longer  duration  of  service  at  home. 
The  state  of  the  service  in  the  British  army  is  such  as  to  render 
its  pressure  exceedingly  severe.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  suggests 
matter  for  grave  consideration  whether  the  strain  may  not  be  too 
great.  It  is  a  very  important  consideration,  whether  it  may  not 
be  such  as  to  break  down  the  energies  of  the  troops. — Ibid. 

GALLANTRY   OF    OUR   INDIAN   ARMY. 

I  consider  it  a  subject  of  the  highest  gratification  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  that  now,  after  an  interval  of  peace  of  not 

*  The  22d  is  the  regiment  alluded  to.  The  case  of  this  regiment  excited 
considerable  attention  about  this  time,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  hardest 
in  the  records  of  the  military  service.  At  an  early  period  of  the  present 
century  the  22d  was  sent  to  India,  where  it  remained  up  to  1815,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  the  Mauritius.  It  remained  there  until  1823,  when  it  re- 
turned home,  and  remained  on  home  service  for  four  years  and  a  half.  In 
1828,  it  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  remained  until  1838,  its  ranks 
being  fearfully  thinned  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever.  In  1838  the 
22d  returned  home,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  after  it  was  again 
ordered  out  to  India,  where  it  will  probably  remain  until  1860.  Thus,  out  of 
sixty  years,  this  regiment  will  not  have  been  ten  on  home  service.  As  before 
remarked,  the  case  created  much  excitement  in  1841,  and  great  interest 
was  made  to  change  the  destination  of  the  regiment.  The  reply,  however, 
was,  that  it  was  the  turn  of  the  22d  to  go ;  that  the  India  station  fell  to  its 
turn,  and  that  go  it  must. 

o  3 
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fewer  than  twenty-five  years,  after  our  armies  have  now  been  so 
long  without  any  actual  experience  in  the  field, — I  consider  it,  I 
say,  highly  gratifying  that  our  soldiers  have  shown  themselves 
so  worthy  of  their  predecessors  in  arms,  and  so  fitted  to  support 
the  military  reputation  of  their  country.  Whether  it  was  twenty- 
eight  men,  or  twenty-eight  thousand  that  were  engaged,  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  British  troops  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  troops  have  not  only  displayed 
the  greatest  personal  valour,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
hibition of  patience,  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  under  difficulties, 
•which  at  least  equally  with  their  personal  valour,  merits  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  House.  It  may  appear  presumptuous  in 
me,  an  unprofessional  man,  to  add  my  voice  to  the  tribute  of 
admiration  which  has  been  expressed  by  military  authorities; 
but  still,  even  to  military  men,  the  declaration  of  a  civilian,  that, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  military  had  performed  their  duty 
in  the  noblest  and  ablest  manner,  cannot  be  altogether  un- 
welcome.— Sir  J.  Hobhouse's  Motion  for  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to 
the  Indian  Army,  Feb.  6,  1840. 

LORD  CARDIGAN'S  CASK. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  government  could  have  acted  other- 
wise than  they  have  done  with  regard  to  Lord  Cardigan.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  unwise  to  have  placed  him  on  half- 
pay.  We  have  been  informed  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  service,  there  is  not  sufficient  in  the  case  to  justify  a  court- 
martial,  still  less  is  there  ground  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  matter  for  grave  consideration  whether,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  course  of  inquiry  should  be  instituted.  I  consider 
the  commander-in-chief  a  much  better  authority  as  to  that  matter 
than  the  House  of  Commons.  Where  matters  so  vague  as  the 
manner,  or  looks,  or  casual  expressions  of  an  individual,  are  to 
form  the  subject  of  inquiry,  a  satisfactory  result  is  not  likely  to 
be  attained ;  and  I  think  a  wise  discretion  has  been  exercised  in 
letting  the  case  be  decided  by  a  man  holding  the  station  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, whose  public  services  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
respect,  and  whose  private  character  exempts  him  from  any  sus- 
picion of  partiality.  I  am  also  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  I 
cannot  see  what  motive  the  executive  government  can  have  to 
protect  Lord  Cardigan.  He  is  not  connected  with  them  by  po- 
litical ties :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  evident  that  some  tem- 
porary popularity  is  to  be  gained  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  Lord 
Cardigan.  I  do  not  think  that  Lord  Cardigan  is  entitled  to  any 
particular  favour ;  but  it  is  quite  as  inconsistent  with  fairness 
that  he  should,  because  he  is  a  man  of  rank,  be  exposed  to  that 
injustice  which  he  has  met  with  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
press,  from  which  a  man  of  inferior  rank  would  have  been  ex- 
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empt.  I  hope  that  the  same  sense  of  justice  which  has  induced 
the  government  to  act  as  they  have  already  done  in  this  case, 
will  induce  them  to  continue  in  the  same  course. — Army  Esti- 
mates, March  8,  1841. 

IS    A    SOLDIER   A    CITIZEN  ? 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  if  soldiers  were  allowed  to  be  political  partisans,  correspon- 
dents of  newspapers,  or  members  of  political  clubs.  Then,  indeed, 
a  standing  army  would  be  in  truth  a  curse ; — then,  indeed,  might 
we  bid  farewell  to  civil  liberty.  I  think,  accordingly,  that  it  is  fully 
in  the  power  of  an  officer  in  command  to  interdict  a  soldier's 
communication  with  the  newspapers,  and  prevent  him  from  being 
a  member  of  a  political  union.  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  a  soldier  continues  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen.*  It  is 
quite  clear,  the  soldier  must  forfeit  that  portion  of  his  civic  right 
which  would  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  army. — Case  of 
Alex.  Somervillerf  July  3,  1832. 

THE    SOLDIERY  THE    PEOPLE'S   PROTECTORS. 

We  should  carefully  avoid  committing  the  soldiers  in  a  hostile 
manner  against  the  people.  The  people  should  learn  to  consider 
the  soldiers  as  the  protectors  of  their  country,  and  ought  not  to 
be  taught  to  view  them  in  the  light  of  enemies. — Irish  Distilleries 
Bill,  June  16,  1813. 

Where  it  is  possible,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  invest  the  civil 
powers  with  sufficient  authority  to  repress  disturbances,  than  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military.  The  frequent  use  of  soldiers  for 
such  purposes  causes  the  people  to  regard  them  as  adversaries, 
rather  than  to  look  on  them  as  protectors. — Speech  on  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  for  the  better  execution  of  the  Laws  in  Ireland, 
June  23,  1814. 

THE   MILITIA. 

In  the  course  of  my  official  duties  I  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sions to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  volunteers,  and  I  think  the 
whole  establishment  most  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the 

*  Blackstone  lays  it  down,  that  "  in  free  states  a  man,  so  far  from  losing 
the  rights  of  citizenship  by  becoming  a  soldier,  must  be  considered  as  having 
become  a  soldier  that  he  may  continue  to  be  a  citizen,  and  that  he  may 
protect  the  rights  of  himself  and  his  fellow  citizens."  Sir  Robert  Peel  pro- 
bably should  not  be  understood  as  disputing  this  doctrine,  but  only  qualify- 
ing his  assent  to  it  by  expressing  an  opinion  that  a  soldier  must  sacrifice  so 
much  of  his  citizenship  as  interferes  with  his  duty  in  his  military  capacity. 

f  This  man  was  a  private  of  the  2d  dragoon  guards,  who  was  flogged  for 
insubordination.  Mr.  Hume  took  up  his  case,  and  urged  upon  the  House 
that  his  real  offence  was  having  corresponded  with  the  editor  of  the  "  Weekly 
Dispatch." 
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country.  Yet  I  never  wish  to  see  that  establishment  increased,  and 
when  application  has  been  made  to  me  from  various  quarters  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  yeomanry,  I  have  uniformly  resisted  any 
such  measure.  I  consider  that  the  measures  adopted  for  train  ing  and 
exercising  these  men  are  attended  with  most  unnecessary  expense. 
I  wish  also  to  see  a  permanent  duty  allotted  to  the  volunteers, — 
a  regulation  which  I  am  convinced  will,  in  the  end,  prove  most 
satisfactory.  Further  than  this,  I  wish  that  they  should  be,  at 
stated  times,  inspected  by  competent  cavalry  officers,  by  whose 
report  the  House  may  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  their  conduct 
and  discipline.  On  this  point,  however,  let  me  be  understood. 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  civil  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
military,  to  accomplish  that  which  the  civil  power  is  competent 
to  perform ;  but  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  country  to  say  that 
circumstances  may  arise  when  the  civil  authorities  may  be  set  at 
nought,  and  the  intervention  of  the  military  be  found  necessary. 
I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  most  useful  body  of  men  is  of 
great  service,  and  I  think  that  the  observations  used  by  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  that  they  are  merely  kept  up  to  strike 
awe  into  the  country,  are  most  unfair  and  most  invidious. — Army 
Estimates,  March  3,  1826. 

THE    YEOMANRY. 

Upon  every  occasion  the  yeomanry  has  distinguished  itself  for 
the  public  good.  It  has  always  merited  and  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  same  disposition  stilL  pervades  the  body 
at  large  to  contribute  its  exertions,  whenever  necessary,  in  future. 
I  am  justified  in  saying  so  by  the  fact  that  many  corps  have  ten- 
dered their  services  without  any  pay  whatever,  whenever  they 
may  be  called  on  :  and  I  am  confident  that  if  the  public  service 
requires  their  assistance,  they  will  be  found  ready  to  come  for- 
ward and  devote  their  best  efforts  to  its  maintenance  and  support. 
— Army  Estimates,  February  25,  1838. 

The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  said  that  in  time  of 
war  the  yeomanry  would  be  no  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
It  is  true  that  they  could  not  garrison  towns ;  they  could  only 
preserve  internal  tranquillity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  col- 
lision with  the  people  in  time  of  war  ?  Perhaps  party  spirit  runs 
higher  in  time  of  war  than  it  does  even  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace.  As  to  the  hon.  secretary  who  advised  us  to  discontinue  this 
force  because  it  has  not  been  brought  into  operation,  I  must  say 
that  with  him  also  I  cannot  agree.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
points  in  this  force  is,"  that  so  long  as  it  continues  in  existence, 
there  is  a  dormant  spirit  in  existence  which  may  at  any  moment 
be  brought  into  activity  to  protect  property  and  to  suppress 
riot ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  which  could 
be  paid  to  the  yeomanry  is,  that  after  being  so  long  embodied,  it 
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has  not  often  been  called  into  active  duty.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  a  consciousness  of  strength  which  gives  security  to  the  loyal, 
and  on  the  other  there  is  a  dread  of  force  which  awes  the  turbu- 
lent into  peace ;  and  in  consequence  property  is  secured  and 
tranquillity  is  maintained,  where  both  might  have  been  endangered 
had  not  this  force  existed.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  its  not  having 
been  engaged  in  active  operations  is  a  strong  reason  for  continuing 
it  in  existence. —  Yeomanry  Cavalry — Supply,  April  27,  1838. 
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THE   LIFE    CF   A    MINISTER. 

Consider  the  life, — the  life  of  intolerable  labour  and  care, — 
the  briefness  of  the  career, — the  causes  of  the  death  of  many  of 
those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  precarious  power  in  this 
country.  Look  back  upon  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  from 
1804  to  1830,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  and  you  will  find 
that  death  has  swept  away  all  the  ministers,  with  two  exceptions, 
who  have  successively  presided  over  the  destinies  of  this  country 
during  that  eventful  period,  and  that  the  united  tenure  of  office 
by  these  two  embraces  only  three  out  of  the  twenty-six  years. 
Call  to  mind  the  fate  of  Castlereagh,  of  Canning,  of  Liverpool, 
whose  deaths  were  hastened  by  their  devotedness  to  the  service 
of  their  country  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  words  addressed  to 
myself  by  Lord  Liverpool  but  a  few  days  before  that  fatal  blow 
which  ended  in  his  decease,  when  I  remarked  to  him,  with  satis- 
faction, that  I  thought  him  looking  better  than  I  had  seen  him 
for  some  time  previously.  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  no  man  knows 
what  it  is  to  have  been  the  prime  minister  of  England  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  never  during  that  period  to  have  received  his 
letters  by  the  post  in  the  morning  without  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension." — Debate  on  the  Civil  List  Pensions,  Dec.  8, 
1837. 

THE   LABOURS    OF    OFFICIAL    MEN. 

As  the  noble  lord  has  said,  those  only  who  have  been  in  office 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  duty  that  is  con- 
nected with  it.  The  number  of  despatches  that  are  received  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  a  minister  must  of  necessity 
read  in  addition  to  his  other  labours,  would  alone  suffice  to  con- 
vince any  one  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  judgement  on  the 
subject,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  public  man  to  reconcile  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  conduct 
of  official  affairs. — Reply  to  Lord  Palmerston's  Review  of  the 
Session,  Aug.  10,  1842. 

PERSONAL   INDIFFERENCE    TO    OFFICE. 

Power,  indeed,  is  a  consideration  of  little  weight  with  me. 
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The  most  cursory  view  of  my  past  career  will  show  that  I  have 
been  actuated  by  no  ardent  desire  for  office.  When  I  have  ac- 
cepted it,  it  has  always  been  a  personal  sacrifice  to  me.  So  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  can  say  truly  that  I  care  not 
whether  I  return  to  it  or  not.  I  feel  grateful  for  the  confidence 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  I  am,  thank  God,  independent  of  it.  My 
principles  are  not  changeable  with  my  position.  I  will  adhere  to 
them  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report. — May  3, 
1827. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that 
people  situated  as  I  happen  to  be  are  so  very  anxious  for  office. 
Some  fancy  that  the  wholesome  rest  of  every  politician  is  broken 
by  his  feverish  longing  for  office.    If  I  were  to  speak  from  my  own 
experience,  I  should  tell  a  different  tale.     There  is  to  me,  and  to 
many  others,  nothing  in  office,  so  far  as  mere  personal  feelings 
or  interests  are  concerned,  to  compensate  for  its  labours  and 
its  annoyances,  its  deep  anxieties,  its  interruptions  of  domestic 
repose  and  happiness.     Away,  then,  with  the  ridiculous  asser- 
tion that  men  who  are  really  qualified  for  the  first  trusts  of  the 
state  would  consent  to  procure  them  by  any  dishonest  sacrifice 
of  opinion,  or  any  compromise  of  character.     We  hear  constantly 
the  professions  of  great  alarm  about  court  intrigue  and  court  fa- 
vouritism, and  base  coalitions  of  public  men  for  the  promotion 
of  their  private  ends.   The  country  quite  mistakes  the  real  danger 
in  this  respect ;  the  danger  is,  not  that  public  men,  fit  for  public 
trusts,  and  worthy  of  public  confidence,  will  seek  office  by  un- 
worthy means,  but  that  they  will  seek  excuses  for  declining  it — 
will  refuse  to  bear  the  heavy  sacrifices  of  time  and  labour  and 
repose  which  it  imposes.    That  office  holds  out  great  advantages 
to  the  ambitious  minds  of  some,  I  will  not  deny;  but  are  there 
not  out  of  office  equal,  if  not  greater,  means  of  distinction  in 
public  life  ?     For  myself,  in  taking  office,  in  submitting  to  its 
drudgery,  I  was  urged  by  nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  by  the  desire  not  to  shrink  from  that  obligation  which  every 
British  subject  incurs  when  called  upon  to  serve  his  King  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  and  power.     I  hope  that  his  Majesty  has 
not  a  more  devoted  servant  than  I ;  but  this  I  can  say  with  truth, 
— that  when  I  entered  the  King's  service,  I  entered  it  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  neither  sought  nor  desired  any  favour,  any 
honour,  any  reward  which  the  King  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
Office  is,  no  doubt,  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition.     I  think  it 
any  thing  but  a  reflection  on  a  public  man  to  seek  it,  when  he 
can  hold  it  consistently  with  his  public  principles,  and  when  the 
holding  of  it  will  advance  those  principles ;  but  speaking  for 
myself,  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  covet  it,  and  that  nothing  has  re- 
conciled me  to  it  but  the  imperative  sense  of  public  duty.     The 
chief  consolation  I  have  had  in  holding  it,  the  chief  reward  I 
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retain  on  relinquishing  it,  is  the  proud  reflection  that  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  connected  in  civil  life  with  that  illus- 
trious man  whose  fame  exceeds  that  of  any  other  conqueror — 
a  man  from  whom  I  never  have  been  one  moment  estranged  by 
any  difference  on  political  subjects,  and  with  whom  my  con- 
nection never  has  been  embittered  by  the  slightest  effusion  of 
paltry  jealousy.  I  am  gratified  by  the  thought,  connected  as  I 
have  been  with  him  in  the  civil  services  of  the  Crown,  that  I  shall 
have  my  name  transmitted  with  his  to  after  ages.  This  is  the 
chief  pride,  the  dearest  gratification  of  my  heart. — Speech  at  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  Hall  Dinner,  May  11,  1835. 

What  can  be  my  inducement  to  take  office,  and  to  make  the 
sacrifices  which  the  acceptance  of  it  enjoins  ?  What  can  be  my 
inducement,  but  the  hope  of  rendering  service  to  my  country, 
and  of  acquiring  honourable  fame  ?  Is  it  likely  that  I  would  go 
through  the  labour  which  is  daily  imposed  upon  me,  if  I  could 
not  claim  for  myself  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  parliament  those 
measures  which  I  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  weal  ?  I 
will  claim  that  liberty, — I  will  propose  those  measures,— and  I  do 
assure  this  House,  that  no  consideration  of  mere  political  support 
should  induce  me  to  hold  such  an  office  as  that  which  I  fill  by  a 
servile  tenure, — a  tenure  which  would  compel  me  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  carrying  other  men's  opinions  into  effect.  I  do  not  estimate 
lightly  the  distinction  which  office  gives.  It  is  not  valuable  on 
account  of  the  patronage  which  it  enables  its  possessor  to  dis- 
pense, nor  from  the  personal  distinction  it  confers  upon  him  ;  it 
is  only  valuable  to  any  man  fit  to  hold  it  for  an  hour,  on  account 
of  the  opportunity  it  gives  him  of  serving  his  country ;  and  the 
moment  I  shall  be  convinced  that  the  power  of  doing  that  accord- 
ing to  my  conscientious  sense  of  public  duty  is  denied  to  me,  then 
I  tell  every  man  in  the  country  that  he  has  conferred  no  personal 
obligation  on  me  by  having  placed  me  in  this  office ;  but,  free  as 
the  wind,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  retiring  from  the  dis- 
charge of  onerous  and  harassing  duties,  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  no  longer  be  discharged  with  satisfaction  to 
myself  or  advantage  to  my  country. — Policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion—Supply, Sept.  17,  1841. 

HOW   TO   ESTIMATE    A   PUBLIC   MAN'S    SERVICES. 

An  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  if  such  a  sum  is  an  adequate 
compensation  for  twelve  hours  labour  in  the  day,  such  another 
sum  would  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  six  hours  labour  in 
the  day.  True,  according  to  the  rule  of  three.  But  I  am  sure, 
the  House  will  not  be  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  hours  em- 
ployed ought  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  salary  that  should  be  re- 
ceived. The  confidence  reposed  in  the  officer — the  nature  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  him — the  abstraction  from  other  avocations  in 
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life,  to  which  he  can  never  return, — all  these  circumstances  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  apportionment  of  the  salary. — Admiralty 
Secretaries  Salaries,  March  19,  1816. 

CLERKS    IN    PUBLIC    OFFICES. 

When  hon.  members  look  at  the  situation  which  the  clerks  in 
public  offices  hold,  I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  ought  to  pervade  those  who  hold  them. 
They  should  feel  that  they  have  a  character  to  lose.  I  am  sure 
that  the  clerks  themselves  are  animated  by  that  feeling,  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  that  feeling,  that  the  subordinate 
situations  in  the  public  offices  are  filled  by  a  class  of  individuals 
in  whom  can  be  placed  higher  confidence  than  in  the  employes 
of  the  same  grade  in  other  countries.  It  is  evident  that  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  must  be  placed  in  these  clerks.  A  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  instance,  must  often  be  in  possession  of  most 
important  secrets.  He  ought,  then,  to  have  a  salary  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  his  rank  as  a  gentleman,  especially  as  he  is  cut 
off  from  all  other  profitable  employment. — Superannuation  Allow- 
ances Bill,  July  10,  1828. 

SUPERANNUATIONS    OF    PUBLIC    OFFICERS. 

I  think  it  important  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
the  subject  of  a  clerk's  right  to  superannuate  after  a  certain  period 
of  service.  It  is  stated  that  a  clerk  has  an  absolute  right  to 
retire.  Now  I  always  understood  that  after  forty  years  a  clerk 
is  qualified  to  superannuate  ;  but  that  there  is  a  discretion  as  to 
admitting  it  on  the  part  of  the  government.  If  his  bodily  health 
will  permit  his  continuing  in  office,  he  has  no  absolute  right  of 
retirement.  The  forty  years  service  is  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion,— it  confers  no  absolute  right.  This  is  the  construction  of 
the  Superannuation  Act,  according  to  my  views  and  the  admitted 
practice.  I  think  it  material  that  there  should  be  a  proper  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject. — Supply — Navy  Estimates,  Feb. 
17,  1834.  ' 

PARLIAMENT. 

The  Members  —  Parliamentary  Privileges  —  Parliamentary  Proceedings  — 
Sittings  of  Parliament — The  Houses  of  Parliament— The  Peers. 

THE    SPEAKERSHIP — THE    OFFICE    AND    ITS    DUTIES.* 

It  is  an  office  which  has  this  peculiar  character, — that  it  is  the 
only  high  and  important  situation  in  the  state  which  does  not 

*  The  masterly  speech  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was 
delivered  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  of  1818,  when 
Mr.  Peel  proposed,  and  Viscount  Clive  seconded,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton  (now  Lord  Canterbury)  to  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  comprehensiveness  and  elegance  of  language,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
Sir  Robert's  finest  orations. 
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depend  on  the  nomination  of  the  Crown,  but  which  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  the  election  of  the  people.  The  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  of  a  character  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
great  antiquity  than  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
the  individual  appointed  to  that  high  situation.  Its  duties  are  so 
many  and  important,  and  the  House  is  so  accustomed  to  witness 
their  performance,  so  deeply  interested  in  their  due  discharge, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  and,  indeed,  presumptuous  in  me  to 
enter  at  large  into  their  detail.  Every  one  who  now  hears  me — 
even  those  who  now  attend  here  for  the  first  time  to  assist  in  our 
deliberations,  must  be  aware  of  the  duties  which  the  Speaker  has 
to  perform  in  this  House.  To  him  it  belongs  to  preside  over  all 
our  proceedings ;  to  deliver  his  opinion,  with  promptitude  and 
decision,  on  any  disputed  point  referred  to  his  consideration  ;  to 
preserve  order  in  the  discussions  of  the  House ;  to  regulate  its 
forms,  to  exercise  its  collective  authority,  to  pronounce  its  cen- 
sure, and  to  communicate  those  testimonies  of  national  approba- 
tion and  gratitude  which  must  ever  form  the  strongest  excitement 
and  highest  reward  to  honourable  minds.  But  those  duties  of 
Speaker  which  are  discharged  within  our  walls,  constitute  but 
a  small,  and  not  the  most  important,  part  of  the  great  functions 
committed  to  that  high  officer.  Not  only  is  he  selected  for  the 
guardian  of  our  own  rights — we  also  select  him  for  the  performance 
of  duties  in  which  the  people  at  large  are  no  less  interested  than 
ourselves — duties,  the  execution  of  which  must  affect  even  the 
remotest  posterity.  We  do  not  select  him  merely  to  make  a 
formal  demand  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  were  claimed 
and  asserted  by  our  ancestors,  which  are  as  much  ours  as  our 
lives  and  general  liberties; — no, — we  select  him  as  the  sentinel  to 
guard  against  all  slight  encroachments  on  our  privileges;  to  detect 
those  trivial  departures  from  established  forms,  which  are  the 
more  dangerous,  because,  from  their  apparent  want  of  impor- 
tance, they  are  likely  to  escape  attention,  and  because  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  them  seems  to  be  too  remote  to  demand 
an  immediate  interference.  The  necessity  of  providing  a  check 
against  such  contingencies  is  pointed  out  by  reason  and  history. 
Danger  may  be  connected  with  an  amendment  to  some  private 
bill,  with  an  alteration  in  some  penalty,  with  a  change  in  some 
appropriation,  or  with  some  other  matter  equally  trivial  in  ap- 
pearance, which  inattention  or  neglect  might  pass  over  unno- 
ticed, but  which,  in  the  result,  might  affect  not  merely  those  im- 
mediately interested,  but  even  the  remotest  generations. — Speech 
on  proposing  Mr.  Manners  Sut ton  for  the  Speakership,  Jan.  14, 
1819. 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR   THE    SPEAKERSHIP. 

For  the  adequate  performance  of  such  duties  as  I  have  described, 
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it  is  evident  that  great  and  various  qualifications  are  necessary — 
qualifications  not  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  each  other, 
but  which  are  rarely  associated  in  a  single  individual.  We  require 
of  our  Speaker,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  unwearied  attention, 
prompt  decision,  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  and  the  greatest 
facility  in  the  dispatch  of  business.  With  these  qualifications, 
we  demand  others  that  are  not  commonly  supposed  to  accompany 
those  faculties  which  characterize  men  of  high  ability.  We  require 
a  mind  capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  historical 
events,  the  commercial  relations,  and  the  high  political  interests 
of  the  country,  and  yet  capable  of  withdrawing  itself  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and  of 
descending  to  the  discussion  of  some  insulated  principle,  to  the 
investigation  of  some  trifling  point  of  order,  some  almost  obsolete 
form,  or  some  nearly  forgotten  privilege. — Ibid. 

THE   CONFIDENCE    OF   THE    HOUSE   ESSENTIAL   TO   THE    SPEAKER. 

In  alluding  to  the  qualifications  which  I  conceive  to  be  neces- 
sary in  a  Speaker,  there  is  one  which  I  wish  particularly  to  notice. 
Whatever  may  be  his  talents  and  attainments,  I  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  That  confidence,  no  rank,  no  talents,  no  attainments, 
can  command  ;  while  we  bow  with  ready  deference  to  high  inte- 
grity and  lofty-minded  independence.  It  is  upon  this  principle, — 
on  the  possession  of  general  confidence, — that  the  individual 
whom  I  propose  stands  upon  unassailable  ground.  It  is,  Sir, 
an  honourable,  and,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  distinction  of  this  country, 
that  what  is  called  "  private  character,"  is  the  best  foundation 
for  the  maintenance  of  rank  and  authority  ;  that  character  com- 
manding the  greatest  distinction  and  shedding  lustre  on  the 
brightest  talents.  Now,  Sir,  if  there  be  any  office  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  which  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  purity  and  excellence 
of  private  character  should  be  attended  to,  it  is  that  of  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons, — an  office,  the  powers  of  which  are 
often  exercised  amidst  the  warmth  of  party  feeling — exercised  in 
the  approbation  of  honourable  actions,  and  the  censure  of  base 
ones — exercised  (it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten)  when  the  votes 
of  the  House  are  so  nearly  divided,  that  we  entrust  to  the  Speaker 
the  right  of  giving  force  and  validity  to  our  resolutions — of  im- 
parting the  whole  weight  of  law  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  waste  paper.  When  an  honourable  confidence  is  earned 
and  obtained,  we  then  give  to  the  decision  of  a  Speaker,  not  a 
reluctant  submission  to  their  force,  but  a  ready  acquiescence  in 
their  j  ustice. — Ibid. 

EQUALITY    OF    THE    MEMBERS. 

The  noble  lord  proposes,  that  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
those  members  who  are  "  most  remarkable  for  their  probity, 
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sagacity,  and  integrity."  I  will  only  ask  whether  the  naming  of 
any  number  of  persons,  as  thus  distinguished  above  their  equals, 
would  not  be  an  insult,  both  to  the  constituents  of  every  member 
not  on  the  committee,  and  to  the  elected  themselves.  Every 
man  in  this  House,  no  matter  what  are  the  numbers  or  the 
power  of  his  constituents,  possesses  equal  rights,  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  any  particular  persons  should  be  presumed  to 
possess  a  mental  superiority.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  to  put  a  par- 
ticular mark  for  sagacity  and  integrity  on  certain  individuals.  I 
will  not  submit  to  have  such  a  mark  placed  on,  or  such  a  power 
entrusted  to,  any  twenty-one  men  whomsoever. — Lord  Althorp's 
Motion  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Bribery  Committee,  Feb.  26, 
1827. 

MEMBERS'  QUALIFICATIONS. 

I  certainly  must  say,  that  I  think  the  present  qualification  un- 
necessary. Land  may  be  a  very  proper  qualification,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  be  the  only  qualification.  Under  the 
existing  system,  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  many  members  sit 
under  a  fictitious  qualification,  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that 
parties  take  an  oath  that  they  are  possessed  of  £300  a  year  in 
land,  when,  in  fact,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  acre.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  qualification  is  unsatisfactory.  I  think  that  the  objection 
may  be  remedied  by  allowing  the  qualification  to  consist  of  per- 
sonal as  well  as  landed  property.  If  a  respectable  man  were 
enabled  to  state,  "  I  am  in  possession  of  personal  property  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  sit  in  parliament,"  I  think  that  that  would 
be  more  satisfactory  in  every  point  of  view  than  compelling  him 
to  go  to  a  friend  to  obtain  a  temporary  qualification.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  any  great  advantage  that  could  result  from  agitating 
the  question  at  all ;  but  if  a  new  qualification  were  to  be  adopted, 
I  think  the  simplest  would  be  the  best.  Say,  for  instance,  when 
a  party  does  not  possess  land,  that  he  should  be  required  to  have 
such  an  amount  of  personal  property  as  would  secure  a  certain 
defined  income.  This  would  be  plain  and  intelligible.  I  would 
exclude  all  professional  income,  and  all  chattel  property,  which, 
in  most  instances,  consists  only  of  furniture.  I  would  simply 
require  that  a  member  of  parliament  should  possess  a  certain 
fixed  amount  either  of  real  or  personal  property.  But  as  I  ob- 
ject to  the  present  mode  of  procuring  a  fictitious  landed  qualifi- 
cation, so  also  should  I  object  to  the  transfer  of  any  amount  of 
funded  property  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  temporary  qualifica- 
tion. .  .  Further,  I  will  not  commit  myself  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  making  the  qualification  for  counties  the  same  as  that 
required  for  boroughs,  and  I  reserve  myself  also  on  the  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  qualification. —  Qualification  of  Members 
Bill— Committee,  Feb.  8,  1838. 
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LEGAL    MEMBERS — THEIR    ATTENDANCE. 

I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  exempting  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
from  sitting  on  committees.  If  we  compel  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
to  become  members  of  this  House,  I  should  then  undoubtedly 
feel  greatly  disposed  to  grant  them  an  exemption ;  but  as  they 
have  the  option  of  coming  into  the  House,  or  staying  out  of  it,  as 
they  please,  I  think  they  are  bound  to  serve  on  committees  as 
well  as  other  members.  I  believe  it  will  be  very  easy  to  find  other 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  supply  in  the  courts  the  places  of  those 
engaged  upon  committees. — Incidental  Discussion, Feb.  3, 1840. 

If  lawyers  find  their  duties,  as  members  of  this  House,  onerous, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  retain  their  seats.  If  there  is  a  pressure 
of  business  in  the  House,  requiring  the  attendance  of  members,  I 
do  not  see  why  lawyers  should  be  exempted  more  than  others ; 
for  in  such  case  they  ought  to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  duties 
of  members.  In  former  times  lawyers  scarcely  ever  attended 
election  ballots.  They  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  and  the 
matter  passed  over  because  a  sufficient  number  of  other  mem- 
bers was  easily  found.  If  lawyers  are  allowed  to  go  the  circuit 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  attend  at  another  time. — Discussion  on  a  Motion  for  Leave 
of  Absence  for  a  Barrister  to  go  the  Circuit,  March  9,  184] . 

RESPECT    DUE    FROM    MEMBERS    TO    THE    LAW. 

To  say  that  members  of  this  House  are  not  to  pay  the  same 
respect  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  to  the  courts  of  the 
country,  which  are  instituted  for  the  general  protection  of  the  com- 
munity, is  quite  absurd.  It  would  tend,  more  than  anything  which 
could  be  devised,  to  paralyse  the  working  of  the  courts ;  and  I 
should  be  amazingly  sorry  to  learn  that  any  member  of  this 
House  could  oppose,  thwart,  or  obstruct  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor.— Mr.  L.  Wellesley's  Case,  July  18,  1831. 

ABSENCE    FROM    DIVISIONS. 

There  is  a  mode  by  which  it  sometimes  happens  that  hon. 
gentlemen  evade  the  difficulties  of  an  embarrassing  question ;  and 
so  far  as  personal  feelings  are  concerned,  I  wish  I  could  have  re- 
conciled to  my  sense  of  duty  the  evasion  of  this  discussion  in  the 
manner  to  which  I  allude — namely,  by  absenting  myself  from  the 
division,  and  declining  to  vote.  But  I  think  that  the  instances  are 
rare  in  which  a  man  can,  consistently  with  his  public  duty,  abstain 
from  being  present  at  a  discussion,  or  can  evade  the  difficulty  it 
may  involve  by  absenting  himself  from  it.  The  true  course  is  to 
meet  the  difficulties  as  they  occur,  and  to  strike  the  balance 
between  conflicting  obstacles,  rather  than  to  shrink  from  encoun- 
tering them. —  Carlow  Election  (the  O'Connell  and  Raphael) 
Case,  April  22,  1836. 
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REWARDS    FOR    PARLIAMENTARY    SERVICES. 

It  is  laying  down  a  most  dangerous  precedent  to  reward  par- 
liamentary services.  I  do  not  say  that  occasions  may  not  arise, 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  confer  a  pension  for  such  services, 
when  a  man  has  spent  his  life  in  parliament  and  is  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  if  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
justify  a  departure  from  what  ought  to'  be  the  general  rule  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  lay  the  facts  before  par- 
liament for  its  consideration. — Sir  J.  Newport's  Pension,  Feb. 
11,  1840. 


PRIVILEGE    OF    UNFETTERED    INQ.UIRY. 

Is  it,  I  would  ask,  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
stitute free  inquiries  into  alleged  abuses  of  public  trusts  ?  If 
that  be  its  duty,  if  it  is  one  of  the  public  duties  of  the  House  to 
institute  those  inquiries,  what  is  the  limit  which  is  to  be  placed, 
or  the  discretion  to  be  exercised,  in  conducting  those  inquiries? 
Is  it  not  manifest,  if  the  House  does  not  possess  a  free  and 
unfettered  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
of  instituting  a  free  and  unfettered  inquiry,  that  their  privilege, 
or  their  duty  rather,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  must 
be  at  once  paralysed  ?  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  pos- 
sess the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
of  compelling  those  witnesses  to  make  a  disclosure  of  the  truth, 
ought  we  not,  having  so  done,  and  having  given  publicity  to 
such  evidence,  to  protect  those  witnesses  from  the  consequence 
of  that  disclosure  ?  And  as  to  the  publication  of  the  evidence,  may 
not  that  publication  be  essential,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  the  grounds  of  our  legislation,  and  to  make 
the  constituency  of  the  country  aware  of  the  principles  on  which 
their  representatives  acted  ?  I  will  say,  therefore,  that  from  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  from  what  common  sense  suggests,  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  the  power,  subject  to  no  ex- 
trinsic control,  of  exercising  their  inquiries  freely,  without  being 
exposed  to  any  legal  results. — Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  May  30, 
1837. 

PRIVILEGE    OF   FREE    PUBLICATION. 

The  only  remaining  question  is,  whether  there  is  a  legal  dis- 
tinction between  printing  for  the  use  of  members  and  the  subse- 
quent sale ; — I  imagine  that  there  is  not;  and  if  so,  the  doctrine, 
that  the  sale  of  publications,  printed  for  the  members,  subjects 
the  officer  who  prints  them  to  question  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  must  be  abandoned.  Has  a  man  a  right  to  give  away  a 
libel  ?  He  who  circulates  a  libel  merely  for  a  mischievous  pur- 
pose is  equally  liable  to  legal  question  as  he  who  sells  it  for 
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profit.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  there  is  no  distinction  between 
publication  and  sale.  But  if  this  be  so,  how  happens  it  that  a 
different  view  would  have  been  taken  of  this  case,  if  the  publica- 
tion had  been  merely  for  the  use  of  members?  Look  at  the 
absurd  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  principle.  It  was  the  practice,  before  that  of  sale  com- 
menced, to  print  more  documents  than  were  required  for  cir- 
culation among  the  members,  and  to  distribute  them  freely  ;  but 
if  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  can  be  sustained,  should 
the  Speaker  give  a  single  copy,  he  would  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion. Though  members  are  entitled  to  their  copies  >  if,  having 
obtained  them,  they  lend  them,  or  if  they  ceased  to  be  members, 
are  they  to  be  subjected  to  legal  question  ?  Suppose  a  member 
went  down  to  his  constituents,  and  referred  to  the  documents, 
which,  as  a  member,  he  was  entitled  to  use — suppose,  in  explain- 
ing his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  he  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  some  statement  in  the  documents,  and  that  such  statement 
threw  severe  aspersions  on  certain  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies, 
— is  he  not  to  be  permitted  to  state  the  details  of  those  transactions 
by  which  his  conduct  had  been  determined  ?  Then,  would  the 
newspaper  that  published  a  report  of  his  speech  be  liable  ?  I 
refer  to  these  things  merely  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  publication  for  the  use  of  members  and  the  subse- 
quent sale.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  distinction.  If 
you  admit  the  right  to  publish  for  the  use  of  members,  and  the 
right  of  the  member  to  publish  his  vindication  to  his  constituents 
of  the  course  he  pursued,  then  you  must  allow  that  there  is  no 
legal  distinction  of  such  a  nature  as  that  which  I  have  described. 
— Ibid. 

PRIVILEGE    OF   TRYING   ELECTION   PETITIONS. 

Nothing  but  an  insurmountable  case  of  necessity  amounting  to 
demonstration  should  induce  the  House  to  forego  its  present  pri- 
vilege of  deciding  upon  the  seats  of  its  members.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  justice  cannot  be  done  without 
seeking  a  new  tribunal,  that  would  be  such  an  argument  as  would 
of  course  overrule  all  objection.  It  is,  however,  because  I  do 
not  despair  of  finding  a  tribunal  in  this  House  better  qualified,  in 
my  opinion,  than  any  other,  to  decide  on  these  points,  and  better 
calculated  to  give  a  verdict  which  shall  meet  the  impartial  justice 
of  the  case,  and  give  general  satisfaction  to]  all  parties,  that  I 
shall  support  the  retention  of  this  judicial  authority  by  the  House. 
I  am  far  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  being  able  to  constitute 
within  this  House  a  better  tribunal  on  election  matters  than  can 
be  constituted  anywhere  else^  and  of  the  perfect  impartiality  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  their  competency,  there  can  be  no  doubt  or 
suspicion. — Controverted  Elections  Trials  Bill,  April  2,  1838. 
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I  confess  I  should  see  the  greatest  objection  to  the  House  of 
Commons  declaring  itself  disqualified  from  exercising  that  power 
which  every  other  popular  assembly,  in  every  free  state  of  the 
world,  following  their  example,  exercises,  and  exercises  with- 
out complaint.  To  part  with  power  is  not  in  itself  free  from 
objection  ;  but  for  this  House  to  part  with  power  on  the  simple 
allegation  of  unfitness,  from  either  incapacity  or  the  want  of  im- 
partiality or  integrity,  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  tribunal, 
would  tend  so  materially  to  diminish  our  moral  influence,  that  in 
our  case  it  would  be  doubly  objectionable,  unless  on  a  clear  case  of 
necessity  being  established,  to  abandon  any  of  our  existing  privi- 
leges. I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  if  it  were  proved  j  ustice  could 
not  be  done,  short  of  such  a  measure,  I  should  object  to  it ;  but 
until  convinced  that  such  is  the  fact — until  convinced,  that  while 
the  power  of  trying  controverted  elections  remained  to  the  House, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  ends  of  justice  could  be  accomplished,  I 
maintain  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  stand  to  our  privileges ;  and 
whilev  taking  every  means  to  establish  a  proper  tribunal  within 
our  own  control,  to  declare  our  determination  to  hold  and  main- 
tain that  control  in  the  same  manner  that  for  years  past  we  have 
exercised  it.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  like  most 
others,  is  founded  on  popular  opinion,  and  if  we  are  to  present 
ourselves  to  the  public  with  a  declaration  that  we  have  become 
unfitted  for  the  exercise]  of  the  power  which  for  years  past  has 
been  exercised  by  parliament,  it  is  obvious  that  public  opinion 
must  more  or  less  abandon  us,  and  with  it  take  no  small  portion 
of  the  influence  we  at  present  enjoy  through  its  means. — Sir  R. 
Peel's  Motion  on  Controverted  Elections,  May  10,  1838. 

SUSPENSION   OF  WRITS. 

The  suspension  of  a  writ  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and 
we  are  bound  to  interpose  as  short  an  interval  as  possible  between 
the  retirement  of  the  member  and  our  decision  whether  the  writ 
should  issue  again  or  not. — Nottingham  Compromise  Case,  May 
10,  1842. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for  the  House 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  constituencies  to  have  representa- 
tives in  this  House ;  and  if  we  once  begin  to  exercise  that  power, 
there  is  no  assignable  limits  to  the  abuse  of  it.  It  is  a  power 
lodged  in  the  House,  to  be  exercised  on  the  independent  and  un- 
controllable authority  of  the  House,  and  to  be  exercised,  there- 
fore, only  under  grave  considerations,  and  after  full  reflection  as 
to  the  consequences  of  the  precedent  that  may  be  established. — 
Ipswich  Case,  May  26,  1842. 

The  suspension  of  a  writ  is  a  most  important  matter  in  itself. 
It  is  a  most  important  precedent  to  establish ;  and  I  think  that 
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nothing  but  very  peculiar  circumstances  can  justify  the  House  of 
Commons  in  suspending  the  constitutional  right  of  their  consti- 
tuents.— Newcastle- under- Ly me  Case,  June  6,  1842. 

ENFRANCHISEMENTS. 

',  The  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to  declare  whether  a 
particular  writ  shall  or  shall  not  be  issued,  or  whether  a  par- 
ticular seat  shall  be  held  or  vacated  by  any  individual ;  but  as 
to  pronouncing  on  the  disfranchisement  of  a  borough,  it  has  no 
more  right  to  do  so  than  it  has  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  pro- 
posing a  new  tax  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords. — 
Bribery  at  Elections  Bill,  July  27,  1842. 


PARLIAMENTARY   PLEDGES. 

I  own  that  abstractedly,  and  on  general  principles,  I  object  to 
pledge  the  House  prospectively  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
course  at  a  future  period.  I  have  uniformly  objected  to  that 
course.  I  can  scarcely  recall  to  my  recollection  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  been  a  party  to  a  pledge  that  the  House 
would  on  a  future  occasion  adopt  a  certain  measure.  A  vague 
engagement  that  the  House  will,  on  some  future  occasion,  do 
that  which  is  best  for  the  country,  is  unnecessary,  because  the 
presumption  should  be,  that  at  all  times  parliament  will  be  ready 
to  act  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  I 
object  to  such  a  course,  because  I  think  it  is  an  improper  mode 
of  relieving  ourselves  from  present  difficulties  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments when  we  are  not  prepared  with  measures  of  practical 
detail,  without  the  accompaniment  of  which  those  engagements 
cannot  be  redeemed.  The  whole  history  of  parliament  has  a  ten- 
dency to  discourage  the  hasty  adoption  of  pledges  of  this  nature. 
—  Government  Proposition  concerning  Tithes  (Ireland),  March 
13, 1832. 

PARLIAMENTARY   COMPROMISES. 

I  disapprove  of  compromises.  When  once  they  are  made,  they 
not  only  do  not  gain  the  confidence  of  an  opponent,  but  they 
most  certainly  lose  that  of  the  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
follow  and  rely  on  those  who  made  them, —  Church  Temporalities 
(Ireland)  Bill,  June  21,  1833. 

OPEN    aUESTIONS. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  opposite  (Mr.  Macaulay)  said 
the  practice  of  open  question  should  prevail  more  than  it  has 
hitherto  done ;  but  that  there  were  two  exceptions ; — one, 
when  an  attack  is  made  on  the  government ;  and  the  other, 
when  the  government  brings  forward  public  measures.  But  the 
hon.  member  must  see  that  the  tendency  of  making  open  ques- 
tions is,  to  prevent  public  measures  being  brought  forward 
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by  the  government,  that  they  will  become  neutral  in  public  affairs, 
and  that  they  will  always  avoid  to  determine  the  dilemma  they 
may  be  placed  in,  by  not  bringing  forward  any  measures  at  all. 
That  was  the  state  to  which  they  were  reduced  on  the  Catholic 
question.  It  is  the  same  on  the  Corn-laws  at  the  present  time  ;  it 
is  the  same  on  the  Ballot.  By  not  doing  so,  we  are  holding  out  an 
inducement  to  every  government  to  shrink  from  its  proper  duties, 
and  leaving  every  member  of  it  to  act  as  he  pleases.  I  deprecate 
exceedingly  the  principle  of  making  questions  of  vital  importance 
open  questions.  It  appears  to  me  altogether  to  destroy  the  pur- 
poses of  party  collection.  If  that  principle  be  admitted,  there  is 
no  reason  why  men  of  the  most  opposite  views  may  not  unite  in 
the  government,  having  come  to  an  understanding  between  them- 
selves that  they  will  cautiously  abstain  from  touching  on  questions 
about  which  they  differ.  It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  a 
government.  How,  too,  would  they  dispose  of  their  patronage  ? 
On  these  grounds  I  cannot  concur  in  the  doctrine  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  As  has  been  remarked,  respecting  the 
imputation  thrown  on  Mr.  Pitt  as  to  the  Catholic  question,  the 
SlaveTrade,and  Reform,  it  appears  that  he  was  constantly  defeated 
on  them,  thereby  showing  the  inconvenience  of  the  system.  I 
beg  to  remind  the  hon.  gentleman  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,  on 
the  divided  state  of  government  from  open  questions.  The  hon. 
gentleman  must  recollect  the  speech  ;  but  as  I  have  the  book  in 
my  hand,  I  will  read  the  extract.  It  was  on  the  formation  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  second  ministry,  referring  to  which  Mr.  Burke  spoke  of  the 
cabinet  as  being  "  like  a  tesselated  pavement, — here  a  bit  of  black 
stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  that  it  was  most  dangerous  to 
look  on,  and  most  dangerous  to  handle.  It  was  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  curiously  dovetailed,  but  was  so  delicate  that 
it  could  not  stand."  With  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  and 
the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Tierney, 
in  his  attack  on  the  government  for  allowing  open  questions,  having 
the  passage  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  mind,  did  not  compare  them  to  a 
piece  of  tesselated  pavement,  but  to  the  black  and  white  keys^on  a 
pianoforte.  If  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  correct,  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  and  my  hon.  friends  should  not  go  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  having  an  understanding  between  our- 
selves as  to  open  questions,  by  not  bringing  forward  questions  on 
which  there  is  any  difference  of  opinions  amongst  us,  and  by  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  possible,  others  from  doing  so  too. — Mr.  Groie's 
Motion  on  the  Ballot,  June  18,  1839. 

FATALITY    OF    OPEN    QUESTIONS. 

But  there  is  a  new  resource  for  an  incompetent  administration, 
there  is  the  ingenious  device  of  open  questions,  "the  cunning 
scheme  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  a  weak  government  by  pro- 
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claiming  its  disunion.  It  will  be  a  fatal  policy,  indeed,  if  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  an  exception — and  always  an  unfortu- 
nate exception  in  recent  times,  is  hereafter  to  constitute  the  rule 
of  government.  If  every  government  may  say,  "  We  feel  pressed 
by  those  behind  us — we  find  ourselves  unable,  by  steadily  main- 
taining our  own  opinions,  to  command  the  majority  and  retain 
the  confidence  of  our  followers  ;  our  remedy  is  an  easy  one, — let 
us  make  each  question  an  open  question,  and  thereby  destroy 
every  obstacle  to  every  possible  combination  ;" — what  will  be  the 
consequence?  The  exclusion  of  honourable  and  able  men  from 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  unprincipled  coalition  of  the  refuse 
of  every  party.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  "  open  questions,"  in  the  recent  history  of 
this  country.  There  have  been ;  but  there  has  scarcely  been 
one  which  has  not  been  pregnant  with  evil,  and  which  has  not 
been  branded  by  an  impartial  posterity  with  censure  and  disgrace. 
He  said,  that  in  1782,  Mr.  Fox  made  Parliamentary  Reform  an 
open  question  ;  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  so  on  the  Slave  Trade ;  and 
that  the  Catholic  question  was  an  open  one.  Why,  if  ever 
lessons  were  written  for  your  instruction,  to  guard  you  against 
the  recurrence  to  open  questions,  you  will  find  them  in  these 
melancholy  examples.  The  first  instance  was  the  coalition  of 
Mr.  Fox  with  Lord  North,  which  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  open  questions.  Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  know 
that  that  very  fact, — the  union  in  office  of  men  who  had  differed 
and  continued  to  differ  on  great  constitutional  and  vital  questions, 
— produced  such  a  degree  of  discontent  and  disgust,  as  to  lead 
to  the  disgraceful  expulsion  of  that  government  ?  The  second 
instance  was  that  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  but  has  not  that  act  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  permitting  of  the  Slave  Trade  to  be  an  open  ques- 
tion, been  more  condemned  than  any  other  act  of  his  public  life  ? 
The  next  instance  cited  was  that  of  the  Catholic  question.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  evils  which  arose  from  making 
Catholic  emancipation  an  open  question.  All  parties  in  this 
House  were  equally  responsible  for  them.  Fox  made  it  an  open 
question, — Pitt  made  it  an  open  question, — Lord  Liverpool  made 
it  an  open  question, — Canning  made  it  an  open  question.  Each 
had  to  plead  an  urgent  necessity  for  tolerating  disunion  in  the 
cabinet  on  this  great  question  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  practical  result  of  that  disunion  was  to  introduce  discord 
among  public  men  and  to  paralyze  the  vigour  of  the  executive 
government.  Every  act  of  administration  was  tainted  by  dis- 
union in  the  cabinet.  Every  party  was  jealous  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  other.  Each  party  must  be  represented  in  the 
government  of  that  very  country  which  required,  above  all  things, 
an  united  and  resolute  government.  There  must  be  a  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  one  class  of  opinions,  a  secretary  of  the  opposite,  begin- 
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ning  their  administration  in  harmony ;  but  in  spite  of  themselves, 
becoming  each  the  nucleus  of  a  party, — gradually  converting 
reciprocal  confidence  into  jealousy  and  distrust.  It  was  my 
conviction  of  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things, — of  the  long  ex- 
perience of  distracted  councils,  of  the  curse  of  an  open  question 
as  it  affected  the  practical  government  of  Ireland, — it  was  this 
conviction,  and  not  the  fear  of  physical  force,  that  convinced  me 
that  the  policy  must  be  abandoned.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
making  the  Catholic  question  an  open  question  facilitated  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  it.  If  the  decided  friends  of  emancipation 
had  refused  to  unite  in  government  with  its  opponents,  the  question 
would  have  been  settled  at  an  earlier  period,  and  (as  it  ought 
to  have  been)  under  better  auspices.  So  much  for  the  encou- 
raging examples  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen.  They  were  fatal 
exceptions  from  the  general  policy  of  government.  If,  as  I 
before  observed,  such  exceptions  are  to  constitute  the  future 
rule  of  government,  there  is  an  end  to  public  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  great  political  parties,  a  severance  of  all 
ties  which  constitute  party  connections,  a  premium  upon  the 
shabby  and  shuffling  conduct  of  unprincipled  politicians. — Sir 
J.  Y.  Bullers  Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  Ministers, 
Jan.  31,  1840. 

DECLARATIONS    OF   CONFIDENCE. 

A  declaration  of  confidence  in  the  executive  government  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  neither  to  be  asked 
for  nor  given,  except  in  extreme  cases.  Confidence  ought 
rather  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  support  the  House  gives 
the  executive  government,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  deals 
with  the  legislative  measures  proposed  by  government,  than  from 
any  abstract  declaration  of  opinion.  There  are,  I  admit,  oc- 
casions which  may  justify  a  government  in  calling  for  such 
declarations;  but  they  are  rare,  extremely  rare,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  should  select  one  particular  branch  of  the 
public  policy  of  government,  and,  passing  by  all  other  branches, 
mark  with  approbation  that  detached  and  single  portion.  By 
taking  such  a  course,  you  will  lead  the  House  of  Commons  into 
great  embarrassment.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  executive 
government  which  does  not  adopt  some  branches  of  policy  not 
entitled  to  support.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  government 
without  some  error  ;  and  a  partial  approbation  or  condemnation 
leaves  the  public  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment possess  the  general  confidence  of  the  House.  In  fact,  a 
pronounced  approbation  of  a  single  portion  of  policy,  implies  a 
disapprobation  of  all  which  are  not  mentioned ;  and  you  may 
make  it  impossible  to  form  a  government  if  you  persist  in  this 
course.  Instead  of  gathering  from  the  general  support  of  the 
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House  a  conviction  that  the  government  merits,  and  therefore 
receives,  the  confidence  of  the  legislature,  the  public  will  require 
a  declared  approbation  of  every  part  of  its  policy,  and  will  re- 
quire that  approbation  to  be  renewed  every  time  any  part  of  its 
policy  is  questioned.  You  will  thus  paralyze  the  whole  adminis- 
tration ; — you  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  government  to 
move  without  continual  votes  of  approbation  of  every  part  of  its 
policy.  I  say,  therefore,  and  every  one  will  admit,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  strong  foundation  for  calling  on  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  approval  of  one  part  of  your  policy.  Still,  it 
may  be  possible  that  partial  declarations  of  confidence  may  be 
justified.  They  may  have  this  advantage,  that  by  limiting  them 
to  a  single  branch  of  policy,  you  obtain  a  clear  and  explicit 
definition  of  the  principle,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  the  practice 
of  which  you  mean  to  approve.  But  if  you  commit  this  double 
error,  that  you  take  a  single  branch,  and  have  not  the  courage 
and  manliness  to  declare  the  principles  of  the  policy  which  you 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  approve  of — if  you  do  not  tell  us 
clearly  the  period  when  that  policy  has  been  in  operation — if 
you  do  not  make  it  explicit,  beyond  all  doubt,  what  are  the  mea- 
sures and  who  are  the  men  you  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
approve  of — then,  you  are  involving  the  House  in  a  false  position, 
and  establishing  a  precedent  as  fatal  as  any  ever  adopted. — 
Lord  J.  RusselVs  Motion  on  the  Government  of  Ireland,  April 
15,  1839. 


HARASSING    A    GOVERNMENT. 


To  seek  unfairly,  and  for  party  purposes,  to  thwart  and  harass 
a  government  in  regard  to  its  measures,  is  most  uncandid,  un- 
generous, and  unjust.  For  those  in  opposition  to  pursue  such  a 
course,  and  to  seek  to  embarrass  the  government  solely  with  a 
view  to  party  triumph,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  or  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  most  unworthy  proceeding, 
and  a  most  improper  exercise  of  power.  But,  I  presume,  that 
no  one  would  advocate  a  tame  submission  to  the  views  of  others, 
or  contend  that  a  great  party  acting  honestly  upon  principle, 
should  abandon  their  opinions  or  their  principles  without  a  strug- 
gle.— Mr.  Labouchere's  Motion  on  Jamaica  Affairs,  May  30, 
1839. 

MOVING   RESOLUTIONS. 

I  protest  against  the  system  of  transacting  business,  which  I 
see  a  growing  inclination  to  adopt,  by  making  vague  declara- 
tions of  intentions  to  be  carried  out  at  some  future  time.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  government  to  mature  its  measures  before  making 
any  declaration  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  when  they  are  prepared, 
to  bring  them  forward  and  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  legislature.  In  the  first  instance,  the  executive  ought  to  hold 
itself  responsible  for  public  measures,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
opinion  of  parliament  is  pronounced  on  them  ;  but  the  plan 
adopted  of  asking  for  a  decision  by  the  legislature  upon  vague 
generalities,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  acted  upon,  or  perhaps 
abandoned,  has  the  effect  of  making  parliament  share  the  respon- 
sibility which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  government  alone.  Such 
a  system  is  calculated  only  to  generate  expectations  which  could 
never,  perhaps,  be  realised,  and  to  produce  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent;  while  nothing  could  tend  more  than  such  a 
course  to  lower  the  character  of  this  House  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country.  Such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  asking  parliament 
to  share  the  responsibility  which  ought  to  be  borne  alone 
by  the  government.  It  renders  perplexed  and  confused  the 
relations  in  which  the  government  and  the  legislature  stand 
towards  each  other. — Sir  H.  Fleetwood's  Motion  on  the  Elec- 
tive Franchise,  June  4,  1839. 

MOTIONS    EMBODYING    ABSTRACT    PRINCIPLES. 

I  deny  the  right  of  any  man,  who  embodies  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple in  an  amendment,  to  call  upon  those  who  admit  the  abstract 
principle,  to  vote  for  it,  whenever  he  may  choose  to  bring  it  forward. 
If  so,  I  may  be  obliged  to  record  my  vote  upon  the  same  ques- 
tion once  a  week,  in  order  to  gratify  an  hon.  member's  whim. 
However  impossible  it  is  to  agitate  the  question  without  serious 
injury  to  the  public  weal — however  inconvenient  the  time  at  which 
it  is  brought  forward — am  I  to  be  called  on  to  record  my  vote, 
merely  because  on  a  former  occasion  I  have  given  the  principle 
my  assent?  If  a  member  of  parliament  moves,  inopportunely,  an 
amendment  of  the  abstract  principle  of  which  I  approve,  I  utterly 
deny  that  I  can  at  all  times  be  called  on  to  give  my  assent  to  that 
principle. —  Supply,  August  2,  1839. 

SPEAKING   TO    PETITIONS.* 

We  have  various  important  duties  to  perform ;  the  duty  of 
hearing  petitions — the  duty  of  legislation — ihe  duty  of  examining 

*  Formerly  members  were  allowed  to  address  the  Chair  on  the  subject  of 
any  petitions  that  might  be  presented  to  the  House ;  and  some  of  the  most 
important  debates  that  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
arisen  incidentally  out  of  the  subject-matter  of  petitions.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  however,  the  petitions  so  greatly  increased  in  number 
that  the  debates  to  which  they  gave  rise  were  found  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  course  of  public  business.  A  rule  was  consequently  laid 
down,  that  no  member  should  do  more  than  state  in  general  terms  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  his  assent  to  or  dissent  from  its  principle.  In  cases  of 
important  petitions,  however,  it  was  left  to  the  member's  discretion  to  move 
that  they  should  be  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  table.  This  rule  still  continues 
in  force. 
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the  expenditure  of  the  year — the  duty  of  discussing  great  consti- 
tutional questions.  Human  strength  is  limited ;  there  are  limits 
to  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of  these 
duties ;  and  I  therefore  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  compromise  should  be  made  between  these  various  calls 
upon  us,  with  a  view  of  getting  through  the  greatest  quantity  of 
business  of  all  kinds  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  I  admit 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  House,  to  receive 
the  petitions  of  the  people  ;  but  is  it  necessary  also  for  us  to  listen 
to  long  speeches,  and  to  enter  upon  long  discussions,  upon  the 
presentation  of  each  petition  ?  The  public  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  present  petitions,  and  it  is,  unquestionably,  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  hear  those  petitions ;  but  I  also  apprehend  that 
this  House  has  a  right  to  determine  in  what  way  it  can  most 
conveniently  discharge  that  duty.  When  the  strict  constitutional 
principle  of  reading  petitions  is  talked  of,  I  believe  that,  were  that 
constitutional  principle  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  every  petition 
should  be  read  at  the  table  by  the  clerk,  and  not  by  any  member, 
and  that  the  House  should  attentively  listen  to  it ;  but  not,  I 
apprehend,  to  any  speech  which  a  member  may  think  proper  to 
introduce  on  the  subject  of  it,  or  to  any  acrimonious  remarks 
that  it  may  give  occasion  to  between  different  members  of  this 
House. — Presentation  of  Petitions,  Feb.  7,  1839. 

PETITIONS   AGAINST   TAXES.* 

I  should  consider  myself  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty, 
were  I  to  take  any  other  course  than  to  meet  this  motion  with  a 
direct  negative ;  and  I  hope  the  House  will  support  me  in  so  doing. 
The  rule  was  one  established  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since,  The  question  whether 
the  House  should  receive  petitions  against  money  bills  intended 
for  the  supply  of  the  current  year,  is  a  question  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed again  and  again — and  that  at  a  time  when  there  were  men 
in  the  House  as  keenly  alive  as  any  that  have  succeeded  them,  to 
the  maintenance  of  popular  rights.  The  resolution  to  which  they 
always  came  was,  to  maintain  so  salutary  a  rule.  Is  it  now  too 

*  The  imposition  of  a  tax  being  suggested  by  the  Crown  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  people,  it  is  not  considered  respectful  to  the  Crown  that  petitions 
against  taxes  should  be  received  by  the  people's  representatives.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposed  to  revive  the  income  tax,  petitions  against  the  measure 
were  prepared  in  every  part  of  England  ;  but  on  being  tendered,  the  Speaker 
ruled  that  they  could  not  be  received.  Mr.  T.  Buncombe,  however,  moved 
a  resolution  to  accept  such  petitions ;  and  after  a  severe  debate,  his  motion 
was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  or  two, — very  many  Conservatives 
deeming  the  rejection  of  petitions  on  so  important  a  subject  little  short  of  an 
insult  to  the  constituencies.  Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  the  reception  of  the 
petitions  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  finding  the  sense  of  the  House  so  decidedly 
expressed,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  compromise  the  matter. 
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much  to  ask  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  still  adhere  to 
a  principle  adopted  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  ad- 
hered to  ever  since  ?  I  will  make  no  compromise  on  this  subject. 
Even  though  I  were  assured  that  the  greater  number  of  petitions 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  income  tax,  I  would  still  ask  the 
House  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  usage.  The  maintenance  of 
the  rules  of  parliament  form  an  essential  part  of  the  security  for 
the  preservation  of  public  freedom.  The  rights  of  the  people  do 
not  depend  merely  on  acts  of  parliament,  but  also  upon  the  con- 
struction put  upon  established  rules  and  usages.  With  respect 
to  the  rule  under  consideration,  it  was  a  sense  of  public  conve- 
nience that  induced  the  House  to  adopt  it,  and  a  sense  of  public 
convenience  has  led  the  House  of  Commons  to  adhere  to  it.  I 
feel  confident  I  shall  be  supported  by  a  large  majority,  in  my 
determination  to  resist  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  rule. — 
Mr.  T.  Duncombe's  Motion  on  the  Right  of  Petitioning,  April 
7,  1842. 

RECORDS    OF    DIVISIONS. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  plan  of  recording  the  names  of  members 
voting  on  divisions.  I  would  leave  every  man,  who  gives  his  vote 
according  to  his  conscience,  to  state  to  his  constituents,  if  he 
pleased,  what  his  vote  was  on  any  particular  question.  I  think 
the  tendency  of  the  plan  will  be  to  multiply  divisions  and  very 
needlessly  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House.  Thus,  if  two  hundred 
members  take  one  view  of  a  question,  and  only  ten  the  other  view, 
there  must  be  a  division,  and  a  publication  of  the  list,  that  the 
constituents  of  the  ten  virtuous  patriots  may  know  how  they  voted 
on  a  particular  motion.  Moreover,  I  think  that  most  erroneous 
inferences  will  frequently  be  drawn  from  records  of  the  names, 
unaccompanied  by  explanation.  What  will  the  constituents  un- 
derstand by  the  mere  statement  of  the  motion  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  House  ?  For  example,  they  will  sometimes  find  it 
recorded  thus  : — "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand 
part  of  the  question;  the  'Ayes'  voted  in  this  way,  and  the 
1  Noes'  in  the  other  way.''  It  will  be  necessary,  also,  for  mem- 
bers to  explain  in  the  House  the  grounds  on  which  they  propose 
to  give  their  votes  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  there  are  strong  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  convenience. — Mr.  Ward's  Motion  to 
Record  the  Names  of  Members  on  Divisions,  July  8,  1834.* 

*  Up  to  this  period  there  was  no  record  whatever  of  the  names  of  mem- 
bers voting  on  divisions  ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  division -lists  given 
even  in  the  best  authenticated  parliamentary  publications,  are,  up  to  1834, 
not  merely  incorrect,  but  replete  with  errors  and  omissions.  The  subject, 
however,  was  in  that  year  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  House ;  and 
after  much  opposition,  in  which,  as  will  be  here  seen,  Sir  Robert  Peel  parti- 
cipated, it  was  arranged  that  lists  should  be  taken,  and  regularly  published 
with  the  votes  of  the  House.  Although,  as  Sir  Robert  anticipated,  much 
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PRACTICE    OF    PARLIAMENT   WITH    REFERENCE    TO    SENTENCES. 

The  practice  of  parliament  is  never  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  continuation  of  a  punishment  awarded  to  an  individual  by  a 
court  of  justice.  On  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  so  wise  and 
rational  a  practice,  unless  compelled  to  depart  from  it  by  some 
overwhelming  necessity,  I  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. — 
Mr.  Hunt's  Case,  April  24,  1822. 


NOTICE    OF    THE    MEETING    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  my  protest  against  the 
practice  of  calling  parliament  together  without  the  usual  notice. 
I  fear  the  present  meeting  of  the  House  may  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent,  and  I  consider  a  practice  founded  on  that  precedent 
would  be  bad  and  dangerous.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  by  law  we 
may  be  called  together  within  fourteen  days ;  but,  antecedently  to 
the  passing  of  that  law,  the  practice  was  to  give  a  notice  of  forty 
days ;  and  so  necessary  was  this  considered,  that  Hatsell  said 
parliament  ought  not  to  be  summoned  to  meet  on  a  shorter  notice 
than  forty  days.  So  important  did  that  great  authority  deem  it, 
that  an  ample  notice  should  be  given,  and  so  great  was  in  his 
opinion  the  danger  of  taking  the  House  by  surprise,  that  he  said 
the  ministers  who  advised  the  calling  of  parliament  together  at 
a  shorter  notice  would  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  misdemeanour, 
and  deserve  the  censure  of  parliament.  By  the  Act  of  1797, 
the  old  law  was  altered,  and  government  was  enabled  to  call 
parliament  together  after  fourteen  days'  notice.  Yet,  though  such 
is  the  law,  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the 
ancient  usage  is  so  strong,  that  in  the  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  its  enactment,  there  is  but  one  occasion  on  which 
parliament  assembled  on  a  shorter  notice  than  that  sanctioned 
by  established  custom.  On  that  occasion  (being  in  1801) 
the  notice  was  twenty-three  days.  I  admit  that  when  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville  introduced  the  Act  of  1797,  they  alleged 
that  the  greater  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  also  of  communica- 
tion by  post,  justified  them  in  abridging  the  time  of  notice  ;  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  since  that  time  the  union  with 
Ireland  has  taken  place,  the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms 

inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  arose  from  the  practice  at  first,  yet  improved 
arrangements  soon  obviated  these  difficulties,  and  the  practice  is  now,  we 
believe,  very  generally  approved  of.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  obscurity 
attending  the  manner  in  which  the  question  itself  is  propounded,  the  objection 
taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  still  exists  in  full  force  :  indeed,  from  the  compli- 
cated and  intricate  way  in  which  a  question  with  amendments  is  sometimes 
put,  many  members  themselves  scarcely  know  whether  they  shall  be  express- 
ing the  opinions  they  entertain  by  voting  with  the  Ayes,  or  with  the  Noes  ; 
and  as  those  most  versed  in  parliamentary  proceedings  are  often  puzzled,  it 
is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  public  generally  should  be  unable  to  un- 
ravel the  problem. 
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have  been  incorporated  into  one,  and  therefore  a  new  and  im- 
portant reason  has  arisen  for  ample  notice.  Ministers,  be  it  re- 
collected, are  always  on  the  spot;  they  can  tell  their  friends 
when  parliament  will' meet;  and  therefore,  if  the  precedent  now 
established  is  followed,  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  minister, 
lead  to  gross  abuse. — Debate  on  the  Address,  Dec.  6,  1831. 

THE    SUMMONING    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

On  constitutional  grounds,  I  think  the  House  ought  to  exercise 
with  great  caution  the  power  which  it  unquestionably  possesses 
of  addressing  the  Crown  to  summon  parliament.  There  have 
been  instances,  no  doubt,  although  not  very  frequent,  in  which 
parliament  has  given  advice  to  the  Crown  for  the  summoning  of 
parliament;  but  the  case  ought  to  be  peculiar,  and  the  necessity 
very  urgent,  when  the  House  undertakes  to  advise  the  Crown 
•with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative.  If  that  should 
be  frequently  done,  the  House  would  come  to  be  the  judge  of 
exercising  the  prerogative,  and  not  the  Crown.  If,  indeed,  her 
Majesty's  government  had  lost  the  confidence  of  parliament,  i 
could  perfectly  uuderstand  the  object  of  an  address  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  take  that  course  : — but  in  this  case  parliament  has  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  withdraw  its  confidence  from  her  Majesty's 
present  advisers.  The  government  is  responsible  for  the  advice 
it  gives  to  the  Crown  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  this  prero- 
gative, as  well  as  any  other;  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  should,  in  the  opinion  of  parliament,  require  that  it  should 
be  called  together  at  a  particular  period,  parliament  would  have 
a  perfect  right  to  question  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  ab- 
staining from  giving  that  advice. — Debate  on  the  Distress  of 
the  Country,  July  21,  1842. 

DAY    SITTINGS. 

Abstractedly  speaking,  it  may  be  better  to  commence  busi- 
ness at  ten  in  the  morning  than  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  us  now  to  make  such  a  regulation  without  many 
corresponding  regulations  to  give  it  due  effect.  Without  rely- 
ing absolutely  on  the  objection  that  it  would  exclude  professional 
men  and  merchants,  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while  to  consider, 
whether,  though  strictly  speaking  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
sits  here  to  sacrifice  his  private  to  his  public  business,  the  public 
would  ultimately  gain  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule  ? 
Many  eminent  lawyers  and  many  eminent  mercantile  men,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  House,  would  of  necessity 
be  excluded  ;  and  it  may  fairly  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  public 
would  gain  much  by  a  change  which  involved  this  consequence. 
Take  also  the  case  of  committees,  public  and  private.  If  the 
House  were  to  begin  business  at  ten  o'clock,  and  if  the  attend- 
ance of  members  were  required  at  its  sittings,  what  time  should 
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we  have  disengaged  to  attend  to  committees  ?  If  another  con- 
sequence of  our  sitting  at  so  early  an  hour  is  to  be  that  com- 
mittees are  to  sit  at  a  late  hour  of  night,  I  appeal  to  hon,  mem- 
bers whether  the  business  would  not  on  the  whole  be  much  worse 
done  than  it  is  at  present.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  make  such 
an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  conducting  their  business  as  would 
enable  them  to  attend  the  House  punctually  and  uniformly  by 
day  ;  and  setting  apart  entirely  all  consideration  of  their  private 
convenience,  I  think  the  necessity  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
them  of  transacting  their  official  business  at  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service. — Debate 
on  the  Hours  of  Business  in  Parliament,  Feb.  5,  1836. 

TWELVE    O'CLOCK    ADJOURNMENTS    AND    WEDNESDAY    SITTINGS. 

I  think  it  impossible  to  fix  any  hour  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  A  regulation  of  that  character  would,  I  am  convinced,  be 
extremely  mischievous.  We  must  not  make  it  peremptory  to 
break  off  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion,  no  matter  how  important 
or  how  pressing  that  discussion  may  be.  It  will  be  better  to 
leave  the  House  to  determine,  on  motion  made  at  the  time,  whether 
we  shall  adjourn  or  continue  to  sit.  As  to  adding  Wednesday 
to  the  day  of  public  business,  my  only  objection  to  that  is,  that  I 
think  it  beyond  the  strength  of  hon.  members,  to  sit  for  five  days 
in  succession.  If  it  shall  be  insisted  upon  that  Wednesday  shall 
be  a  day  of  public  business,  I  am  quite  sure  that  on  Friday  hon. 
members  will  find  themselves  too  much  jaded — too  much  ex- 
hausted, to  apply  themselves  to  the  public  business  so  as  to  trans- 
act it  in  the  manner  its  importance  requires.* — Statement  concern- 
ing the  Management  of  Public  Business,  Nov.  3,  1830. 


THE    OLD    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

I  confess  that  I  am  attached,  in  some  degree,  to  the  present 
building,  from  the  associations  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  sit  in  the  same  House  where  Chat- 
ham, and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Wyndham  made  their  greatest  and 
most  splendid  orations. — Sir  F.  Trench's  Motion  respecting  Im- 
provements in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  14,  1832. 

SITE    OF    THE    HOUSES    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  cheering  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Attwood),  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  very  cor- 
dially applauded  the  sentiment  which  induced  him  to  advocate  the 
retention  of  a  site  with  which  so  many  of  our  most  glorious  his- 
torical events  are  associated.  It  is  not  a  mere  difference  of  pre- 
judices, but  I  think  it  would  always  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 

*  Unfortunately  for  "  all  concerned,"  the  House  now  sits  every  Wednes- 
day; would  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  re-establish  "  the  good  old  rule!" 
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feelings  of  the  English  people  to  know  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster,  and  where  the  British  parliament  has,  for 
so  long  a  period,  held  its  sittings.  But  it  is  complained  that  the 
present  situation  is  unhealthy.  Has  it  ever  been  found  so  ?  I 
do. not  think  it  has ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
history  of  the  plague,  the  cholera,  or  any  other  of  those  conta- 
gious diseases  which  have  visited  this  metropolis  furnish  any  au- 
thority for  supposing  that  the  banks  of  the  river  are  unhealthy. 
It  is  said  that  the  currents  of  the  air  induced  by  the  tides  are 
healthy,  and,  if  so,  why  should  not  members  of  parliament  have 
the  advantage  of  it  ?  Another  objection  is,  that  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament are  too  remote  from  the  residences  of  members;  but  in- 
stead of  regarding  this  as  an  objection,  I  consider  it  as  an  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  it  not  only  insures  their  exercise,  but  the  House 
an  attendance,  which,  in  all  probability,  could  not  be  obtained  if 
their  residences  were  at  hand.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  House  is 
too  far  removed  from  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  "  That  great  con- 
fluence of  human  existence," — Charing  Cross  ;  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  there  is  not  an  advantage  in  being  removed  a  little  from 
so  great  a  channel.  We  are  not  out  of  the  way  ;  and  I  think  it 
better,  perhaps,  to  be  situated  where  we  are  than  any  nearer. — 
Mr.  Humes  Motion  to  Remove  the  Site  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  that  of  St.  James's  Palace,  Feb.  11,  1836. 


THE    PRIVILEGES    OF    THE    PEERS. 

The  people  should  be  informed  that  the  privileges  of  the  peers, 
which  are  now  so  lightly  brought  into  discussion,  were  not  granted 
to  them  for  the  gratification  of  their  personal  vanity — that  they 
are  not  so  much  personal  privileges,  as  privileges  conferred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  which  have,  on  many  occa- 
sions, been  useful  to  the  people  themselves.  The  independence  of 
the  peers  is  a  guarantee  and  a  security  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  tranquillity  will  be  best  preserved  by  respecting  their 
rights. — Lord  Ebringtons  Motion  for  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in 
Ministers,  Oct.  10,  1831. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    PEERS. 

Hon.  gentlemen  may  say,  that  noble  lords  shall  not  wantonly 
exercise  their  power  of  alteration.  Hon.  gentlemen  may  declare, 
that  they  shall  not  exercise  the  privileges  which  they  have  been 
vested  with  by  the  constitution  for  their  individual  benefit.  No 
doubt  they  are  not  to  do  so.  They  are  responsible  for  the  power 
they  exercise.  They  are  not  responsible  to  constituents,  as  we 
are;  but  they  are  responsible  to  God. — (Laughter.)  I  say,  Sir, 
solemnly,  that  the  lords  are  responsible  to  God,  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  to  their  own  intelligent  fellow  countrymen.  No 
doubt  they  feel  and  act  upon  that  responsibility. — Municipal 
Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill,  June  30,  1836. 
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THE    FOREGOING    OBSERVATION    EXPLAINED. 

The  peers,  it  is  said,  are  not  responsible.  I  have  heard  that 
before.  I  replied  that  the  peers  were  not  responsible  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  were  responsible ; 
but  in  their  responsibility  to  God,  to  their  own  conscience,  and 
to  enlightened  public  opinion,  the  public  had  a  guarantee  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties — (loud  and  enthusiastic 
applause  ;)  yes,  but  what  I  then  uttered,  met  in  the  place  where 
I  stated  it  a  very  different  reception  from  that  which  it  meets  in 
this  assembly. — (Loud  cheers.)  Now,  gentlemen,  if  it  is  a  vital 
objection  to  the  House  of  Peers,  that  they  are  not  directly  and 
immediately  responsible  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  let  me 
ask  whether  there  be  not  other  political  bodies  invested  with 
high  privileges  which  are  in  the  same  sense  irresponsible  also  ? 
The  House  of  Commons  certainly  are  responsible  to  their  con- 
stituents;  the  ministry  is  responsible  to  the  parliament ;  but  let 
me  ask  to  whom  is  the  constituent  body  responsible? — (Loud 
cheers.)  You  have  selected  a  certain  class  from  the  whole  of 
the  people.  You  have  qualified  them  for  the  exercise  of  great 
powers.  You  have  invested  some  500,000  or  600,000  persons 
with  great  political  privileges  and  franchises  ;  and  I  ask  to  whom 
are  they  responsible? — They  are  not  selected  for  any  peculiar 
qualifications.  You  can  administer  no  test  by  which  the  fitness 
of  a  man  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  may  be  determined. 
Does  the  right  accrue  from  any  merit  of  the  holder?  from  supe- 
rior education,  or  any  education  at  all?  No,  it  is  inherited  in 
one  half  of  the  cases.  One  half  of  the  whole  privilege  has  the 
fatal  defect  of  being  hereditary  ;  and  as  to  the  other  half,  any  man, 
whether  he  can  read  or  not,  may  acquire  and  exercise  it,  if  he 
rents  a  house  of  sufficient  value.  Here,  then,  is  a  privileged 
political  body.  And  what  one  security  have  you  for  the  faithful 
and  honest  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  discharge  of  its  functions, 
beyond  that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  To 
whom  is  the  constituent  body  responsible  ?  Js  there  any  respon- 
sibility of  any  conceivable  kind,  except  that  which  I  was  laughed 
at  for  assigning  to  the  House  of  Lords — responsibility  to  God,  to 
their  own  consciences,  and  to  an  intelligent  deliberate  public- 
opinion  ?  Public  opinion  ! — a  powerful  check,  no  doubt.  But 
this  check  is  not  to  exist  for  the  constituent  body.  They  are  to 
vote  by  ballot.  They  are  to  exercise  their  high  trust  in  secret. 
No  responsibility  for  them  whatever — nay,  more,  no  knowledge 
of  what  they  do,  or  how  they  exercise  their  power.  Will  this 
great  country — will  those  who  have  not  the  franchise,  ever  tole- 
rate such  a  state  of  things?  We  are  to  relinquish  the  control- 
ling check  of  the  House  of  Peers,— we  are  to  constitute  one  over- 
ruling, privileged,  democratic  body,  and  to  trust  it  with  an  autho- 
rity, not  only  unlimited,  not  only  irresponsible,  but  secret  and 
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unseen.     No,  never  will  such  a  tyranny  be  borne ! — Speech  at 
thetGlasgow  Banquet,  January  13,  1837. 

HEREDITARY    PRIVILEGES    OF   THE    LORDS. 

It  is  said  that  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  here- 
ditary. Why,  from  the  nature  of  the  functions  which  the  House 
of  Lords  have  to  discharge,  it  is  because  its  privileges  are  here- 
ditary that  they  are  valuable. — (Loud  cheers.)  It  is  this  which 
gives  the  institution  that  stability  which  it  would  not  have  if  it 
were  subservient  unto,  and  immediately  controllable  by,  the  will 
of  the  people. — (Renewed  cheering.)  The  objection  of  here- 
ditary privilege  may  be  good,  if  you  prefer  pure  democracy  to 
that  mixed  form  of  government  under  which  we  live :  but  if  you 
wish  to  maintain  a  mixed  form  of  government  and  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  it  would  be  madness  to  relinquish  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  one  is  implied  in  the 
other. — (Loud  and  vociferous  cheering.)  You  might  as  well 
urge  as  an  objection  to  the  breakwater  that  stems  the  unruly 
waves  of  the  sea,  that  it  has  its  foundation  deep  laid  in  another 
element,  and  that  it  does  not  float  on  the  surface  of  that  which 
it  is  to  control,  as  say  that  the  House  of  Lords,  being  hereditary, 
ought  on  that  account  to  be  reformed. — (Great  and  universal 
cheering.)  And  when,  on  such  arguments  as  those  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  destroy  this  hereditary  privilege,  that  destruction 
shall  have  taken  place — when,  for  such  profound  reasons  as  that 
because  men  are  not  hereditary  tailors,  nor  hereditary  carpenters, 
therefore  that  there  ought  not  to  be  hereditary  peers — when  for 
such  arguments  as  these  you  have  abolished  the  House  of  Peers, 
how  long  do  you  think  the  privilege  of  hereditary  monarchy  will 
survive  ? — (Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  I  will  tell  you — just 
so  long  as  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  monarchy  can  be 
made  useful  instruments  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy 
which  is  to  ride  triumphant  over  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Lords. — 
(Loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers.) — Ibid. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

I  avow  to  you,  moreover,  that  I  mean  to  support,  in  its  full 
integrity,  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords — (the  enthusiasm 
with  which  this  sentiment  was  received  baffles  all  description,) 
as  an  essential,  indispensable  condition  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  mixed  form  of  government  under  which  we  live — 
(loud  cheers), — as  tantamount,  in  short,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  constitution — (loud  and  long  continued  cheers);  and 
I  mean  to  consider  every  plausible  proposition  that  may  be  made, 
affecting  the  settled  institutions  of  the  state — whether  directly  as- 
sailing them  or  not — I  mean  to  consider  every  such  proposition, 
not  on  its  abstract  isolated  merits,  but  with  regard  to  the  tendency, 
the  ultimate  tendency,  it  may  have  to  undermine  the  integrity  and 
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independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the 
British  constitution.  The  time  is  come — believe  me,  the  time  is 
come,  for  bestirring  ourselves,  and  not  trusting  to  others  what 
we  can  do  ourselves.  I  have  read  speeches  of  late  delivered  by 
those  whose  special  duty  I  should  have  thought  it  was  to  defend 
the  British  constitution  in  all  its  integrity,  which  make  me  un- 
willing to  trust  its  defence  to  their  official  exertions. — (Loud 
cheers.)  I  have  read  speeches  by  great  legal  authorities,  from, 
which  I  find  that  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  about 
reform  in  the  House  of  Lords. — (Loud  cheers  and  laughter.) 
They  profess  to  be  rather  sorry  for  the  necessity  for  it,  but  they 
see  it  fast  approaching ;  they  have  no  very  great  objection  to  the 
principle,  but  they  have  not  yet  discovered  any  particular 
scheme  of  reform  which  quite  suits  their  taste.  There  they  are, 
hard  at  work,  ransacking  the  pigeon-holes  in  which  are  deposited 
plans  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords. — (Laughter.)  They  have 
not  yet  had  the  good  luck  to  draw  out  the  right  one. — (Laughter.) 
Oh,  what  miserable  trifling ! — (Loud  and  universal  cheers.)  They 
may  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  comparison — let  them  take 
the  first. — (Cheers.)  Whether  in  the  place  of  the  House  of 
Lords  there  shall  be  a  council  of  ancients,  or  a  council  of  five 
hundred,  or  a  new  body  elected  by  the  peers,  or  a  body  elected 
by  the  heads  of  families,  or  whether  the  peers  shall  have  a  sus- 
pensive veto — take  one  project  or  the  other,  the  effect  will  be 
the  same. — (Loud  and  continued  cheers.)  Do  you  believe  that 
you  can  uproot  the  oak  of  the  forest,  that  has  seen  many  a  gene- 
ration pass  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ?  Do  you  think  you 
can  uproot  that  noble  production  with  the  ancient  trophies  and 
achievements  of  a  thousand  glorious  deeds  and  victories  sus- 
pended from  its  branches  ? — 

" Quercus  sublimis  in  agro, 

Exuvias  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 
Dona  ducum." — (Loud  and  universal  cheering.) 

Do  you  think  you  can  dig  a  trench  around  it — upheave  it  from 
the  earth — sever  the  myriads  of  minute  fibres  and  ramifications, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  that  have  incorporated  and  made  it  one 
with  the  soil,  and  by  the  aid  of  pulleys  and  props  and  buttresses, 
and  such  machinery  as  law  officers  can  employ,  do  you  presume 
to  transplant  the  venerable  ruin,  and  bid  it  abide  the  pelting  of 
the  storm? — (Loud  and  rapturous  applause.)  No,  no  ;  the  first 
gust  of  popular  passion  that  shall  sweep  along  the  level  of 
democracy,  will  bring  it  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  all  the  poor 
contrivances  of  artificial  machinery  which  have  been  used  to  sup- 
port it ;  and  miserable  will  be  the  consolation  we  shall  have,  that 
the  weak  devisers  of  that  machinery,  and  the  artificers  of  that 
ruin,  will  be  the  first  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  crash. — (Loud 
and  continued  cheering.) — Ibid. 
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INQUIRY    INTO    THE    PENSION    LIST    RESISTED. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  list  of  pensions  were  inquired  into,  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  substan- 
tiate such  charges  as  those  we  have  heard  to-night.  I  positively 
deny  that  the  result  will  prove  any  iniquities  or  offences. — ("In- 
quire then.'1)  No,  I  will  not  inquire,  because  I  will  not  allow 
— and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so — the  dictates  of  personal 
or  private  feeling  to  overrule  the  objections  which,  on  public  prin- 
ciples, I  feel  to  controlling  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  every 
individual  instance,  by  the  supervision  of  this  House,  or  to  com- 
mit acts  of  every  individual  injustice  towards  the  parties  in 
receipt  of  pensions.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  an  accurate  exa- 
mination of  the  pension  list  will  prove  that  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption Has  never  been  the  object  in  the  grant  of  a  single  pen- 
sion. ...  I  believe  there  are  upon  the  lists  pensions — and 
considerable  pensions  too — granted  to  persons  who  have  the 
decencies  of  high  rank  to  support,  but  who  have  not  the  means 
of  supporting  them.  If  the  House  choose  to  establish  a  new 
rule  for  the  future,  let  them  establish  it ;  but  the  grant  of  these 
pensions  has  been  made  with  an  implicit  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  parliament,  that  such  was  to  be  the  application  of  the 
money  during  the  lives  of  the  parties.  Where  a  person  of  high 
family  and  distinguished  rank  has  been  without  the  means  of 
supporting  the  high  dignities  of  his  station,  the  Crown  has  felt 
itself  justified  in  granting  a  pension  to  that  person,  fully  relying 
on  the  acquiescence  of  parliament,  and  convinced  by  its  universal 
silence  that  that  was  a  legitimate  application  of  the  money.  You 
will  find  in  the  pension  list  many  honourable  grants  to  the  rela- 
tives of  persons  who  had  performed  great  public  services,  but  who 
had  passed  their  lives  in  opposition  to  the  government.  I  will 
admit  that  you  may  find  instances  in  which  there  has  been 
perhaps  a  lavish  reward  of  public  service.  I  will  not  deny  that 
there  may  be  instances  in  which  services  have  been  rewarded 
more  generously  than  they  would  be  at  the  present  day.  Let 
us  adopt  a  new  line  for  the  future  if  we  think  fit ;  but  it  will 
be  an  act  of  injustice — it  will  be  an  act  of  real  iniquity — to 
visit  the  consequences  of  a  change  of  opinion  in  the  House  upon 
those  who  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  these  pensions  for  years, 
on  the  implied,  or  rather  on  the  direct,  faith  of  parliament, — that 
it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  House  to  deprive 
those  individuals  of  their  pensions.  There  has  been  much,  and 
not  very  becoming  or  decorous,  levity  exhibited  with  respect  to 
the  names  of  the  persons  on  this  list,  as  if  the  mere  mention  of  the 
grant  of  a  pension  to  a  lady  was  in  itself  enough  to  prove  that  no 
service  had  been  rendered  for  it.  Why,  who  does  not  see,  and 
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is  it  not  perfectly  obvious,  that  although  public  service  may  not 
have  been  rendered  by  the  individual  lady,  the  highest  public 
service  may  have  been  rendered  by  her  relations; — and  may  they 
not  have  implored  the  government  not  to  reward  their  services  by 
direct  pecuniary  grants  to  themselves,  but  to  reserve  their  liberality 
for  those  who  had  claims  upon  their  kindness  and  assistance  ? 
Is  it  well,  then,  to  drag  into  discussion,  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties,  the  cases  of  the  ladies  whose  names  have  been  mentioned, 
though  that  affords  not  the  slightest  surmise  or  suspicion  that  the 
grant  connected  with  the  name  has  not  been  honourably  made  ? 
.  .  .  Is  it  decent  towards  the  public,  years  after  these  pen- 
sions have  been  granted — is  it  decorous  that  after  the  Crown  has 
acted  on  your  express  declaration  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
be  relieved  by  its  bounty — is  it  decent  to  call  upon  the  objects  of 
the  munificence  of  the  Crown,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  their 
infirmity,  or  their  distress,  to  make  out  the  original  case  on  which 
their  pension  was  granted  ?  Or  can  the  respect — I  will  say  it 
without  reserve — for  the  monarchy  be  maintained,  if  we  are  thus 
to  overlook  every  act  of  parliament,  and  every -engagement  of  the 
kind  which  may  have  been  entered  into,  when  we  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  the  Crown  the  discretionary  power  of  giving  that  relief? 
.  For  these  reasons,  thinking  that  there  are  very  few 
cases  indeed  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  would  itself  wish, 
even  on  account  of  a  lavish  grant  of  the  public  money,  to  quar- 
rel with  its  amount — believing  that  common  justice  to  indivi- 
duals requires  that  the  House  shall  maintain  good  faith  towards 
them — and  thinking  that,  after  the  acts  which  you  have  passed, 
it  will  imply  an  unjust  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and 
will  be  derogatory  to  its  character  and  dignity,  now  to  review  in 
detail,  through  the  medium  of  a  select  committee,  every  act  of 
the  Crown  exercised  under  the  enactments  of  the  legislature, — I 
for  one,  whatever  my  private  interests  may  be,  will  on  public 
principle  coincide  with  his  Majesty's  government  in  discounte- 
nancing and  resisting  this  motion. — Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey's  Mo- 
tion on  the  Pension  List,  February  18,  1834. 

THE  "  PROFIT"  OF  INQUIRY.* 

What  is  the  probable  profit  we  shall  derive  from  inquiry  ? — 
(Cheers.} — Oh  !  do  not  suppose  I  give  your  sordid  construction 
to  the  word  profit !  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  lucre — the  amount 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  very  strongly  resisted  the  proposal  of  the  Whig  govern- 
ment to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  Pension  List  prior  to  arranging  the  Civil 
List  on  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty.  His  opposition,  however,  was 
unsuccessful ;  the  motion  for  inquiry  being  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  295  to 
233.  The  events  which  followed,  the  omission  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey's  name 
from  the  committee  list,  and  the  report  which  so  fully  confirmed  all  Sir 
Robert's  predictions  as  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  are  of  course  in  the  public 
recollection. 
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of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  that  a  great  nation  can  screw  out 
of  a  few  pensioners.  I  take  profit  in  its  comprehensive  sense. 
I  include  in  my  meaning  of  national  profit,  abuses  detected, 
corruption  brought  to  light,  prodigality  checked; — I  include  all 
the  influences  of  exposure,  of  punishment,  of  example.  But 
what  is  your  prospect  of  profit,  of  combined  profit,  pecuniary 
and  moral  ?  Let  us  take  the  English  pension  list  as  it  stood  in 
1830,  on  the  demise  of  George  IV.  Upon  that  list  there  are  383 
pensions;  but,  of  that  number,  there  are  only  58  which  were 
granted  by  any  minister  now  surviving.  Nineteen  of  these 
were  granted'by  Lord  Sidmouth,  more  than  thirty-three  years 
since.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  383  pensions,  there  are  only 
39  granted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of  which  the  ministers 
who  granted  them  are  living  to  give  an  account.  The  pensions 
granted  for  considerations  of  charity  you  will  probably  not  seek 
to  disturb ;  those  granted  as  the  reward  of  acknowledged  ser- 
vices will  probably  be  respected  ;  those  of  a  very  remote  date, — 
those  in  respect  to  the  motives  for  granting  which  no  responsible 
ministers  can  be  summoned  to  answer, — can  hardly  be  withdrawn, 
in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence,  unless  there  be  a  very 
strong  presumption  of  corrupt  motives  for  the  grant.  .  .  You 
may  answer  that  economy,  that  pecuniary  gain,  is  not  your  ob- 
ject; that  you  have  higher  ends  in  view  ;  that  you  want  to  scru- 
tinize the  acts  of  ministers,  to  trace  the  motives  for  the  grant  of 
suspected  pensions,  to  expose  the  grounds  on  which  the  public 
money  has  been  lavishly  wasted  on  unworthy  objects.  But  how 
many  of  these  ministers  survive  ?  Where  will  you  find  the  evi- 
dence by  which  you  can  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
advised  a  peculiar  pension  ?  And  do  you,  who  refused  to  inquire 
in  1831 — do  you,  who  have  let  seven  years  and  a  whole  reign 
elapse — who  have  thereby  confirmed  the  impression  that  you 
were  adverse  to  inquiry — who  have,  by  your  own  acts,  justified 
the  destruction  even  of  such  evidence  as  might  have  been  acces- 
sible in  1831, — do  you  think  it  a  just  or  a  decorous  course  now 
to  arraign  the  memory  of  those  who  are  in  their  graves,  and  have 
not  the  means  of  justification  or  defence?  From  the  date  of  the 
earliest  pension  to  the  accession  of  King  William  IV.,  there  have 
been  eleven  ministers  holding  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  responsible  for  the  grant  of  pensions.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton,  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelburne,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord 
Grenville,  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Ripon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  successively  held  this 
appointment.  Three  only  of  the  eleven  are  now  surviving ; 
namely,  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Ripon,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton :  Lord  Sidmouth  is  accountable  for  pensions  granted  before 
the  year  1805  ; — I  ask,  then,  what  is  your  prospect  that  you  can 
ever  make  an  effectual  inquiry  consistently  with  the  principles  of 
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justice,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgement  upon  the  acts  and 
the  intentions  of  those  ministers  of  the  Crown  by  whom  pensions 
have  been  heretofore  granted? — Civil  List — Pensions,  Dec.  8, 
1837. 

THE  "  UNGRACIOUSNESS"  OF  INQUIRY. 

William  IV.  has  descended  into  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  a  sovereign  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
promise.  That  painful  and  revolting  inquiry  which  we  would 
not  sanction  when  a  King  of  mature  age  ascended  the  throne, — 
shall  we  insist  upon  it  now  ?  Shall  we  take  advantage  of  the 
tender  age  and  unsuspecting  confidence  of  the  youthful  Queen, 
to  demand  those  scrutinies  into  acts  of  Royal  favour,  which  were 
characterized  at  a  previous  accession  as  not  only  "  fruitless,  but 
disgusting."*  There  is  not  a  pension  on  the  list,  which  was 
not  granted  as  the  reward  of  service  or  the  mark  of  favour,  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Queen,  George  III.,  or  by  the 
succeeding  sovereigns,  her  uncles.  Shall  her  first  act  be  to  ques- 
tion the  exercise  of  their  discretionary  favour,  and  put  upon 
trial  the  objects  of  their  bounty  ?  Shall  she,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  honour,  of  grace,  of  privilege,  of  favour,  be  forced  to  this  act  of 
unusual  severity  and  harshness  ?  You  have  offered  to  her  the  re- 
spectful assurance,  that  the  Commons  of  England  will  make  ample 
provision  for  all  that  can  contribute  to  her  personal  comfort, 
or  enable  her  to  maintain  the  high  dignity  of  her  exalted  station. 
Let  not  the  kind  and  grateful  feelings  which  this  assurance  must 
excite  in  her  mind,  be  embittered  by  the  sad  reflection  that 
she,  of  all  sovereigns,  is  the  first  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
depart  from  the  liberal  and  generous  usages  of  her  ancestors — 
the  first  upon  whom  has  been  imposed  the  harsh  necessity  of 
rudely  invading  those  family  settlements  which  were  made  in 
just  reliance  upon  the  permanence  of  royal  protection. — Ibid. 

A    FIXED    GRANT   FOR    PENSIONS    APPROVED    OF. 

I  admit  that  the  principle  of  granting  a  fixed  sum  is  a  good 
one,  provided  the  grant  is  a  liberal  one.  The  granting  of  a  pen- 
sion depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  means  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown  to  pay  it ;  and  where  the  means  of.  doing  so  are,  as 
in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  contingent  upon  the  falling  in  of 
existing  pensions,  it  must  often  happen,  that  at  the  time  when 
there  are  the  most  calls  for  grants  of  this  kind  there  are  no  means 
of  making  them,  whilst  at  other  times  the  Crown  would  have  more 
abundant  means  at  its  disposal  than  the  occasion  of  the  day 
required.  I  think,  therefore,  that  a  fixed  sum,  provided  it  is  of 
such  an  amount  as  to  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  means  already  at 

*  4<  A  very  palpable  hit"  at  Lord  Monteagle,  who  had,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  described  in  these  terms  the  very  inquiry  which,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  now  proposing. 
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the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  would  be  an  improvement ;  but  I  say 
again,  that  I  think  the  sum  of  £1 ,200  a  year  too  small,  when 
it  is  considered  that  out  of  it  are  to  be  provided  all  the  pensions 
for  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom. — Civil  List  Bill, 
Dec.  19,  1837. 

AMOUNT   OP    THE    GRANT. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  the  grant  of  £1,200  far  too 
limited  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  reward- 
ing literary  and  civil  merit.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  predict 
that  the  country  will  participate  in  it  before  long.  What  will  be 
the  consequence?  The  feelings  of  the  country  will  revolt  at 
seeing  men  who  have  devoted  their  talents  and  their  energies  to 
the  prosecution  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  for  the  prac- 
tical benefit  of  the  community,  languishing  in  distress  and  want. 
The  Crown  will  be  applied  to  for  succour,  but  applied  to  in  vain ; 
for,  with  every  disposition,  it  will  not  have  the  means  to  grant  a 
pension  so  loudly  demanded  by  all  the  dictates  of  humanity,  of 
gratitude,  and  of  sound  policy.  What  will  then  be  the  case? 
The  House  of  Commons  will  have  to  step  in,  and  avert  the  con- 
sequences of  an  error  of  which  it  has  been  guilty  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  take  to  itself  the  merit  of  the  grant,  to  the  obvious  disparage- 
ment of  the  Crown. — Ibid. 
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THE    OLD    PAROCHIAL   POLICE    SYSTEM. 

Another  influential  cause  of  crime  is  the  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  that  branch  of  our  police  which  is  chiefly  controlled  by 
the  parochial  authorities.  I  am  satisfied,  that  so  long  as  the 
present  night-watch  system  is  persisted  in,  there  will  be  no  effi- 
cient police  prevention  of  crime,  nor  any  satisfactory  protection 
for  property  or  the  person.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  the 
Police  Committee  have  come  to,  and  which  the  evidence  of  per- 
sons most  interested  in  the  subject  make  manifest.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  conclusion  which  every  one  who  has  inquired  into  our  pre- 
sent watch-house  system  must  arrive  at.  The  chief  requisites  of 
an  efficient  police  are  unity  of  design  and  the  responsibility  of 
its  agents — both  of  which  are  not  only  not  insured  by  the  pre- 
sent parochial  watch-house  system,  but  are  actually  prevented 
by  it.  The  House  is  aware  that  each  parish  has  its  own  watch- 
house  establishment,  its  own  watchmen,  its  own  discipline, 
and  its  own  responsibility ;  that  it  is  left  to  the  parochial  autho- 
rities alone  to  devise,  and  enforce  and  control  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  and  persons  of  its  inhabitants.  By  this 
arrangement,  each  parish  is  perfectly  isolated,  so  far  as  preven- 
tion of  crime  is  concerned,  from  every  other, — there  can  be,  there- 
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fore,  no  unity  of  design — no  general  responsibility.  But  this  is 
not  all ;— each  parish  has  its  own  districts,  every  one  of  which 
may  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  rest  as  to  its  police  ;  so  that 
the  responsibility  is  still  further  subdivided,  or  rather  destroyed. 
Can  there,  then,  be  any  unity  of  design  under  such  a  system  ? 
Certainly  not ;  nor  responsibility,  until  all  the  parochial  police 
are  concentrated  under  one  responsible  and  efficient  head. — 
Metropolitan  Police  Bill,  April  15,  1829. 

THE    METROPOLITAN    POLICE    BILL    POPULAR. 

When  I  brought  forward  the  measure  establishing  the  new 
police,  immediately  after  I  had  carried  the  Emancipation  Bill,  it 
encountered  much  opposition,  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  value  of  such  a  force  would  be  admitted  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years.  My  anticipations  in  this  respect 
have  been  fully  realised;  and  although  there  may  be  a  few 
parish  officers  who  would  like  to  have  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  sure  I  am,  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  community 
have  no  wish  to  return  to  the  old  miserable  system  of  parish  con- 
stables. I  am  satisfied,  that  if  such  a  proposal  were  now  made, 
it  would  be  deemed  monstrous  by  the  thinking  part  of  the  public  ; 
and  I  will  only  say  in  addition,  that  no  men  can  exercise  the 
patronage  which  they  possess  in  a  more  fair  and  exemplary 
way  than  the  commissioners  have  done,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends. — Metropolitan  Police  Bill — Committee,  July  10,  1839. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF    THE    POLICE    IN    THE    PROVINCES. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  used  in  sending  bodies  of  the  metropolitan  police  against 
mobs  in  the  large  towns  in  the  country.  Considering  the  high 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  body,  I  trust  that  in  employing 
them,  the  greatest  caution  will  be  taken  not  to  compromise  that 
character  by  bringing  them  into  collision  with  large  assemblies 
in  towns  with  the  general  character  of  which  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted,— The  Metropolitan  Police  at  Birmingham.  July  9, 
1839. 

I  hope  the  government  will  not  encourage  the  practice  of 
sending  detachments  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  maintain  the  public 
peace  in  remote  districts.  We  know  what  the  consequences  will 
be.  These  persons,  thinking  that  they  are  sent  on  a  special  ser- 
vice, will  also  think  that  they  must  distinguish  themselves  ;  and 
they  will  resort  to  measures  of  activity  and  severity  which  a  local 
police,  knowing  the  persons  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  will 
never  resort  to.  If  you  get  into  the  habit  of  sending  these  per- 
sons without  the  control  of  their  superior  officers — if  you  send 
them  in  detachments  of  fifty  or  sixty  under  subordinate  officers 
— you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  run  great  risks,  not 
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merely  of  involving  that  particular  detachment  in  danger,  but 
also  of  impairing  the  efficacy  and  character  of  the  metropolitan 
police  in  the  particular  district  to  which  you  send  them.  I  hope 
that  the  force  will  be  reserved  for  the  proper  duties  for  which 
they  were  intended  ;  and  that,  by  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive local  police  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  not  in 
future  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  alternative  of  the  metropo- 
litan police. — Birmingham  Police  Bill,  July  23,  1839. 

A    RURAL    POLICE. 

This  is  a  matter  for  very  serious  consideration.  It  is  not  so 
simple  an  affair  as  persons  suppose.  The  populous  and  manu- 
facturing districts  are  different  from  the  rural  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  a  police,  and  asy  attempt  to  fix  it  on  the  latter 
must  be  open  to  much  objection  and  obloquy. —  Capital  Punish- 
ments Bill,  May  21,  1837. 

NECESSITY    OF    AN    ORGANIZED    POLICE    IN    LARGE    TOWNS. 

It  might  have  been  a  good  system,  four  or  five  hundred  years 
ago,  to  trust  to  the  exertions  of  a  party  of  shopkeepers  and 
special  constables  ;  but  now,  when  population  is  so  much  greater 
than  it  was,  and  so  many  artificial  wants  are  introduced  among 
them,  I  think  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  ought  not  to  trust 
to  a  corps  of  volunteer  constables,  but  to  a  well  paid  and  united 
police.  In  some  garrison  towns  the  people  have  hitherto  relied 
on  the  presence  of  the  military  to  repress  a  disturbance  ;  but  I 
must  now  tell  them  that  that  reliance  must  be  at  an  end  ;  for  I 
will  not  lend  my  assistance  or  sanction  to  calling  in  the  military 
on  every  trifling  occasion  of  a  breach  of  the  public  tranquillity. — 
Debate  on  the  Interference  of  the  Military  at  the  Carlisle 
Election,  April  3,  1827. 


POOR  LAWS. 

The  New  Poor  Law — The  Commission — Details  of  the  Law — Poor  Laws  for 
Ireland — Details  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law — A  Poor  Law  for  Scotland. 

THE    NEW    POOR   LAW    DEFENDED.* 

Having  given  to  this  measure,  when  first  introduced,  my 
cordial  support,  I  must  say  I  have  yet  heard  no  facts  which  can 
induce  me  to  regret  the  course  I  have  taken,  or  incline  me  to 
prejudice  the  operation  of  the  bill.  I  did  not  believe  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  a  great  change  in  the  old  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  and  contend  with  a  system  of  abuse  so  rooted  and  so  ex- 
tensive, without  provoking  great  opposition.  There  is  a  great  deal 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Bill  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  on  several  occa- 
sions he  supported  its  principle  and  details  by  his  votes. 
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of  interested  opposition  to  contend  with, — there  is  also  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  springing  from  the  most  honourable  and  laudable 
feelings  of  real  commiseration  for  the  poor — a  commiseration  direc- 
ting itself  rather  to  individual  and  personal  suffering,  than  taking 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  laying  a 
foundation  in  hope  of  permanently  bettering  their  condition.  .  .  . 
I  give  the  highest  credit  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Berk- 
shire (Mr.  Walter),  who  introduced  the  subject  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  benefit  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  the 
most  indulgent  consideration  of  the  House ;  yet  I  feel  bound  to 
say,  as  some  unpopularity  may  attach  to  the  avowal  of  a  frank 
opinion,  and  being  quite  unconverted  from  my  original  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  that  I  am  most  anxious  it 
should  have  a  fair  trial.  I  believe  that  its  ultimate  result  will  be 
to  rescue  the  country  from  an  evil  which  is  progressive,  and 
which,  if  not  impeded  in  its  progress,  is  fraught  with  most  awful 
consequences,  not  only  to  property,  but  to  the  independence  and 
moral  condition  of  the  poor. — Mr.  Walter's  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  Feb.  27,  1837. 

There  is  no  question  of  public  concern  that  I  wish  to  shrink 
from  replying  to  ;  and  I  therefore  tell  you  plainly  and  above-board, 
that  I  did  support  the  poor-law.  But  I  did  not  support  it  merely 
because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  rates  paid  by  you  ;  for  that  is  the  least  benefit  I  think  it 
confers  on  the  country  ;  but  because  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  poor  of  this  land  has  been  for  a  long  period  becoming  de- 
graded and  deteriorated,  and  because  I  wanted,  by  the  agency  of 
that  law,  to  raise  them  again  into  what  they  were  in  former  times 
— a  peasantry  respectable  in  station,  independent  in  feelings,  and 
comfortable  in  circumstances.  These  are  the  grounds  on  which 
I  supported  that  measure.  I  supported  it  out  of  friendship  to 
the  poor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  condition — 
for  no  other  reason  whatever.  If  any  of  its  enactments  are 
found  to  be  harsh,!  did  not  make  them,  and  I  am  ready  to  assent 
to  their  modification.  But  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  a 
bill  calculated  to  elevate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
poor  of  this  country.  It  is  therefore  I  have  supported  it — it  is 
therefore  it  shall  have  my  support. — Speech  on  the  Tamworth 
Hustings — General  Election,  July,  1837. 

CERTAIN    ABUSES    IN    CONSEQUENCE    OF    THE    CHANGE. 

When  we  are  told  that  abuses  exist  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law  at  present,  how,  I  will  ask,  can  we  hope  to  see  that 
great  experiment,  which  necessity  has  compelled  us  to  make, 
carried  into  operation  without  cases  of  abuse  and  individual  hard- 
ship ?  It  would  be  a  perfect  miracle,  and  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  human  affairs,  to  recover  from  evils  such  as  those 
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in  which  the  previous  system  was  involved,  without  having  indivi- 
dual cases  of  grievance,  which  we  may  deeply  lament,  but  to 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy. — Mr.  Fieldens  Mo- 
tion for  the  Repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Feb.  20,  1838.* 

RESULTS   OF   THE    CHANGE. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  experiment,  which  has  been  only  four  years  under 
trial,  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  man  can  expect ;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  believing  the  bill  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
not  to  save  the  property  of  the  rich  (for  that  is  a  subordinate  part 
of  the  question),  but  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor,  and  to  invigorate  the  springs  of  industry, — so  far  as  it  goes — 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  .wonderful  change  should  be 
made  in  four  years — the  experiment  is  satisfactory.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  demand  for  honest  labour, 
and  that  I  have  a  right  to  anticipate  that  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  this  law  will  be  an  increased  reward  for  industry. — 
Ibid. 

REVIEW   OF    HIS    COURSE    ON   THE    POOR-LAW. 

In  1834,  the  government  brought  forward  the  poor-law.  It 
afforded  a  tempting  occasion  to  a  dishonest  politician  to  oppose 
them.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  myself  gave  them  a 
cordial  support.  I  supported  the  poor-law  at  a  time  when  a 
great  clamour  was  raised  in  the  country  against  the  measure.  I 
thought  that  the  government  acted  a  manly  and  honest  part  in 
bringing  it  forward,  and  I  gave  them  what  assistance  I  could. 
With  regard  to  elections,  I  have  never  availed  myself  of  the  pre- 
judices on  the  subject  of  the  poor-law — I  shouldhave  been  ashamed 
of  an  advantage  so  gained.  There  was  a  general  election  in 
1837  ;  my  election  took  place  at  an  early  period,  and  the  pur- 
port of  my  declaration  must  have  been  known  before  the  county 
elections  took  place.  My  support  of  the  Poor  Law  Bill  was 
unpopular  in  the  place  I  represent.  On  the  hustings  I  was  asked 
the  question,  whether  I  would  support  the  poor-law,  and  to  that 
question  I  gave  my  answer  ;f  and  I  will  now  ask  the  House, 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  public  man,  and  a  leader  of  a  party, 
to  make  a  more  explicit  declaration  upon  any  subject  whatever 
than  I  made  on  that  occasion?  There  was  another  general 
election  in  1841,  and  then  it  was  tolerably  extensively  known 
that  by  every  vote  on  every  division  I  supported  the  Poor  Law 
Bill  in  the  course  of  the  antecedent  year.  I  trust  I  have 
now  shown  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  my  recent  conduct  to 
give  rise  to  a  different  impression,  and  that  it  is  not  my  fault  if 

*  Only  17  members  voted  for  this  motion,  whilst  309  divided  against  it. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  in  opposition  to  it  was  a  brief  one. 
t  Vide  page  334. 
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persons  chose  to  excite  hopes  in  regard  to  the  course  which  I  was 
likely  to  pursue  when  in  power.  All  I  could  do  was  to  make 
explicit  declarations;  and  with  respect  to  the  poor-law,  my 
conduct  has  been  in  conformity  with  those  declarations.  I  have 
supported,  and  I  do  support,  that  law. — Poor  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  June  24,  1842. 

THE    EVILS    OF   THE    OLD    LAW. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  degree  of  forgetfulness  which  prevails 
respecting  the  ancient  enactments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
new  poor-law  has  been  spoken  of  as  depriving  the  poor  of  privi- 
leges they  had  enjoyed  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  That 
declaration  was  founded  in  total  ignorance  of  that  law;  and  yet  to 
this  hour  we  hear  constant  assertions  that  there  has  been  a  violent 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  as  settled  by  the  law  of  Eliza- 
beth. I  constantly  hear  the  most  warm  panegyrics  upon  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth, — that  great  charter  of  the  poor,  as  it  is  called, 
— and  the  most  unfavourable  contrasts  drawn  between  that  and 
the  present  law.  It  is  worth  while,  for  five  minutes,  to  see  in  what 
respect  the  two  laws  differ,  and  in  what  they  correspond.  The 
hon.  gentleman  must  surely  be  unaware  of  the  great  similarity 
between  the  two.  By  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  each  parish  were  empowered  to  raise  weekly  or 
otherwise,  by  taxation,  a  stock  of  flax,  iron,  and  other  materials, 
upon  which  to  set  the  poor  at  work.  That  was  the  absolute  right 
of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  relief.  Take  three  classes — the  able- 
bodied  poor,  the  children,  and  the  impotent, — and  compare  the 
provisions  of  the  two  acts  as  regards  them.  With  respect  to  the 
able-bodied  poor,  there  is  no  statutable  right  recognised  that  they 
should  receive  parish  relief  without  performing  work  in  return. 
Take  the  case  of  the  impotent.  By  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  the 
churchwardens  were  to  raise  the  necessary  sums  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged,  the  lame,  and  the  blind.  It  is  the  same  by  the  present 
law.  Then  with  regard  to  children,  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  em- 
powered the  churchwardens  to  take  children  and  apprentice  them ; 
males  until  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  females  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  So  little  disposition  was  there  in  the  Act  of  Eliza- 
beth to  recognise  this  indefeasible  right  to  relief,  that  even  in  the 
case  of  children  it  demanded  an  apprenticeship  from  them  on  the 
terms  I  have  stated,  and  with  no  power  on  their  parts  to  dissolve 
the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  overseers  on  their  behalf. 
With  respect  to  the  aged,  impotent,  &c.,the  churchwardens  were 
to  build  houses  for  them  on  the  waste.  Thus  poor-houses  were  pro- 
vided, and  out-door  relief  was  not  necessarily  given  by  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth.  Observe  the  signal  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  intent 
of  the  law  in  the  following  provision  : — 

"  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  father  and  grandfather  and  mother 
and  grandmother  of  a  pauper,  and  children  of  the  old  and  blind, 
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and  impotent  persons,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  shall,  at  their 
own  charge,  relieve  and  maintain  every  such  poor  person  accord- 
ing to  the  rate,  that  shall  be  directed  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace." 

These  are  most  prudent  enactments  in  the  law  of  Elizabeth  to 
prevent  that  indefeasible  right  to  relief,  for  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  contends.  I  have  thus  contrasted  the 
two  statutes  with  respect  to  the  three  classes — the  able-bodied 
paupers,  the  lame  and  impotent,  and  the  children, — and  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  old  law  and  the 
present. — Ibid. 

ADOPTION   OF   THE    NEW   POOR-LAW   BY   THE    CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  hon.  gentlemen 
to  make  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department*,  peculiarly  and  personally  responsible  for  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  I  say,  that  the  responsibility  does  not  singly  and  per- 
sonally press  upon  him.  This  measure  is  the  measure  of  her 
Majesty's  government, — the  measure  of  a  government  concurring 
in  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  believing  that  it  is  for  the  public 
interest,  that  it  is  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  paupers  of  this 
country  also,  that  this  measure  should  remain  in  force ;  and, 
moreover,  being  of  opinion  that  there  have  not  been  any  circum- 
stances since  the  alteration  of  the  law,  to  show  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  dispense  with  the  present  Poor  Law  Act. — Poor  Law, 
June  20,  1842. 

What  motive  can  we  have  for  proposing  the  continuance  of 
this  law,  except  an  honest  and  conscientious  belief  that  it  will  be 
for  the  public  good  ?  It  is  not  a  political  object  that  we  have  in 
view  ;  it  is  not  short-lived  popularity  that  we  seek,  for  if  it  were, 
would  it  not  be  easy  to  join  the  cry  against  the  poor-law,  and 
propose  some  alterations  of  its  main  provisions?  Would  it  not 
be  possible  by  some  such  course  as  that  to  gain  a  temporary 
popularity  ? — Ibid. 


THE    COMMISSIONERS. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  put  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  in 
the  hands  of  the  guardians,  free  from  all  interference  from  a 
higher  authority  ?  I  have  always  approved  of  the  existence  of 
the  board  of  commissioners,  looking  at  them  not  only  as  a  super- 
intending authority  over  the  boards  of  guardians,  but  also  as  a 
tribunal  to  which  the  poor  man  can  have  recourse  in  case  of 
hardship ;  and  in  neither  light  do  I  consider  it  safe  to  discontinue 
their  wholesome  interference. — Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
March  26,  1841. 
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My  opinion  is,  that  if  you  abolish  the  commission,  or  prevent 
the  commissioners  from  exercising  any  control  over  the  poor,  and, 
above  all,  if  you  pass  the  enactment  which  an  hon.  gentleman 
advises,  again  to  confine  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  small  locali- 
ties and  districts, — you  have  no  guarantee,  that  all  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  previous  to  the  year  1834  will  not  return. 
I  do  not  only  look  upon  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  as  checks 
upon  the  benevolence  of  boards  of  guardians.  I  do  not  say,  that 
the  commissioners  should  not  act  where  there  is  a  ground  for 
appeal  against  a  board  of  guardians.  I  do  riot  say  that  there  is 
not  a  proper  tribunal  to  which  to  appeal.  I  believe,  that  by 
means  of  this  commission,  you  conduct  inquiries,  with  regard  to 
the  poor,  most  beneficially,  and  that  without  their  aid  many  im- 
provements could  not  be  made,  which  through  their  aid  may  be 
made.  What  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  sanatory  pro- 
visions made  by  the  commissioners  ?  Through  their  intervention, 
I  believe,  many  benevolent  plans  have  been  adopted ;  and  my 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  actuated  by  benevolent  feelings,  although 
I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  reform  and  correct  old  and  inveterate 
abuses  without  subjecting  oneself  to  the  charge  of  harshness  or 
cruelty.  But  that  is  the  hard  condition  attendant  upon  exertions 
to  remove  abuses,  in  favour  of  which  people  may  be  prejudiced. 
Men  must  be  prepared  to  expect  imputations  as  to  their  being 
rigid  and  severe,  and  not  influenced  by  those  charitable  motives, 
by  which,  perhaps,  others,  taking  more  local  views,  may  be  actu- 
ated. But  through  the  aid  of  that  commission,  in  my  opinion, 
you  may  be  able  to  conduct  the  most  important  inquiries,  and  to 
effect  the  most  important  and  extensive  improvements. — Same 
Subject,  June  20,  1842. 

With  respect  to  medical  attendance,  there  is  an  increased  secu- 
rity (as  you  will  see  more  particularly  if  you  compare  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  law  with  the  past,)  that  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  poor  will  be  conducted  better  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  a  commission,  like  that  of  Somerset  House,  than  if 
you  leave  it  entirely  to  local  authorities. — Ibid. 

Not  merely  as  a  check  upon  the  benevolence  of  local  guardians, 
but  because  I  believe  it  will  be  for  the  present  interest  of  paupers, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  their  condition, 
do  I  think  that  this  commission  ought  to  be  continued. — Ibid. 

I  believe  that  the  existence  of  the  commission  operates  as  a 
check  upon  local  abuses.  I  repeat  the  opinion,  that  if  we  were 
unwise  enough  suddenly  to  abolish  that  commission,  we  should 
have  no  guarantee  against  a  recurrence  of  the  abuses  that  pre- 
vailed under  the  old  system I  believe,  that  through 

the  exertions  of  the  commissioners,  thousands  of  abuses  have  been 
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detected  and  brought  to  light,  which  before  had  been  covered  and 
concealed.  Such  abuses  cannot  exist  under  the  new  law.  In 
the  former  case  the  evil  was  silently  endured, — it  was  never 
brought  out, — it  was,  as  it  were,  silently  acquiesced  in.  But 
under  the  present  law  malpractices  are  brought  to  light,  exposed, 
placed  before  the  public,  discussed  and  dealt  with  in  every  news- 
paper hostile  to  the  New  Poor  Law  ;  and  in  that  fact  there  is  a 
security  against  abuse.  The  commission  has  prosecuted  a  most 
vigilant  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  has  thus  given 
a  new  security  for  the  honest  operation  of  the  law,  and  has  ope- 
rated as  a  material  and  important  check  against  abuse. — Same 
Subject,  June  24,  1842. 

TKRM    OF    CONTINUING   THE    COMMISSION. 

I  doubt,  particularly,  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  commis- 
sion for  so  long  a  term  [as  ten  years],  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  after  an  experience  of  a  further  continuance  for  a  short 
period,  I  might  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  powers  given 
by  the  present  law  should  still  exist,  and  that  the  continuance  of 
the  commission  might  not  be  advantageous,  or  that  I  might  not 
deem  such  further  continuance  advisable ;  but  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  consonant  to  the  opinions  of  the  country,  that 
the  subject  should  again,  at  a  short  period,  come,  necessarily, 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
see  the  advantage  of  prolonging  the  period  beyond  five  years ; 
and  I  think  that  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  insure  the  reconside- 
ration at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  there  should  then  be  a  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners, if  it  should  be  found  that  the  system  is  working  well. 
It  is  perfectly  different  from  an  hon.  member,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  bringing  in  a  bill  to  close  the  commissioners'  labours,  to 
say,  that  there  should  be  a  positive  assurance  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years  the  matter  should  be  again  reviewed.  I  know  the  ad- 
vantage, on  the  other  hand,  of  giving  more  permanence  to  the 
commission  and  increased  authority  to  the  commissioners  ; — still, 
upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  if  we  told  the  commissioners  that  at 
the  end  of  five  years  their  acts  should  be  positively  reviewed,  we 
should  be  taking  a  greater  security  for  their  good  conduct,  than 
if  we  gave  them  their  seats  for  ten  years.  If  at  the  end  of  five 
years  we  should  find  from  experience  that  the  commission  is 
working  well,  I  am  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  parliament  would 
consent  to  a  renewal  of  the  term.  There  is  another  reason  which 
weighs  with  me  in  concluding  that  the  powers  should  be  granted 
for  the  shorter  term.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  gentlemen  acting  as  commissioners.  Great 
powers  devolve  upon  them  : — they  have  a  power  of  legislation  : 
and  I  think  that  it  is  more  becoming  that  parliament  should  re- 
serve to  itself  the  certainty  of  a  re-consideration  of  their  legisla- 

Q2 
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tion  at  an  early  day.  This  constitutes  an  additional  reason,  in  my 
mind,  for  a  narrower  limitation  to  the  duration  of  the  commission  ; 
and  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  a  shorter  period 
than  ten  years  is  more  likely  to  insure  from  the  gentlemen  who 
may  be  commissioners  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. — Poor 
Law  Amendment  Bill— 2nd  Reading,  Feb.  8,  1841. 

THE    DUTY    OF    ALMSGIVING    NOT    PREJUDICED    BY   THE    POOR-LAW. 

I  should  abominate  the  poor-law,  if  I  thought  it  relieved  the 
rich  from  the  duty  of  almsgiving.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
poor-law  would  fail  if  the  affluent,  relying  upon  its  provisions 
alone,  however  improved  the  system  of  administration  may  be, 
feel  that  the  moral  obligation  on  them  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
their  poorer  neighbours  is  thereby  extinguished.  It  is  no  such 
thing.  In  point  of  fact,  the  relief  of  the  poor  must  mainly  de- 
pend on  the  rich  and  affluent ;  and,;therefore,  I  think  it  unwise 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  issue  a  public  notice,  an- 
nouncing that  "  a  principal  object  of  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  relief  of  destitution,  is  the  prevention  of  almsgiving."  One 
object  may  be  the  prevention  of  mendicancy  or  vagrancy,  but 
certainly  not  of  almsgiving.  Good  God  !  it  is  a  'complete  dese- 
cration of  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  law ! — "  Give  alms  to  the 
poor."  "  Turn  not  your  face  from  the  poor  man." — Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill,  March  19,  1841. 

WORKHOUSE    BURIAL    GROUNDS. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  bill,  to  which,  as  at  present  advised,  I 
have  a  great  objection.  I  allude  to  the  clause  which  attaches 
burial  grounds  to  the  workhouses.  I  hope  that  the  noble  lord 
will  not  encourage  persons  in  carrying  that  system  too  rigidly 
into  effect.  For  myself,  I  have  never  given  a  vote  with  any  other 
view  than  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes  them- 
selves. The  abuses  that  exist  I  hope  to  see  exposed,  and  the 
authors  punished ;  and  I  regret  very  much  every  exposure  of  a 
violation  of  the  law,  because  of  the  disrespect  which  it  must 
bring  upon  the  law  itself.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  law  will  be 
carried  into  execution  with  as  much  deference  and  respect  as 
possible  to  the  feelings  of  the  labourers.  If  I  am  told  that  the 
poor  of  this  country  entertain  a  decided  preference  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground,  and  where  their  ancestors  were  also  buried, 
I  must  say  that  those  are  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  poor  which 
ought  to  be  cherished ; — it  is  a  feeling  that  I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring, nor  can  I  see  any  objection  to  the  performance  of  the  last 
sad  ceremony  within  the  ancient  and  time-honoured  limits  of  the 
churchyard,  or  in  allowing  the  poor  to  join  in  death  those  whom 
they  loved  best.  I  cannot  see  that  the  proposed  change  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  execution  of  the  poor-law.  We  cannot  expect 
the  poor  to  take  any  wide  view  of  the  principles  of  legislation  ; 
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and  they  will  feel  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  churchyard,  if 
they  see  attached  to  the  workhouse,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ceme- 
teries for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  place.  It  is  infinitely  better 
to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  good  feelings  of  the  poor, 
and  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  place  of  worship  ;  and  to 
withdraw  this  clause,  not  only  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  dread  the  approach  of  death,  but  also  of  those  who 
would  wish  a  complete  separation  between  the  churchyard  and 
the  workhouse.— Same  Bill,  Feb.  8,  1841. 

SIZE    OF   UNIONS. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  a  great  power  given  by  the  bill  to  increase 
the  size  of  unions.  I  can  understand  some  of  the  advantages 
of  an  extensive  union ;  but  I  think  that  in  some  instances  the 
desire  for  large  unions  has  been  carried  a  little  too  far,  and 
in  some  cases  it  may  possibly  do  good  to  diminish  the  size.  In 
large  unions,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  atten- 
dance of  guardians ;  and  if  the  relieving  officer  were  visiting  a 
remote  part  of  the  large  district  in  which'the  guardians  might  be 
lax  in  their  attendance,  or  indifferent  to  the  duties  of  their  office, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  parts  of  the  union  may  be  too  far  to 
be  under  the  cognizance  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  that  opportunity,  which  always  should  exist,  of 
correcting  errors  or  misconduct.  Therefore  I  shall  view  with 
considerable  jealousy  any  attempt  to  extend  the  existing  unions. 
— Ibid. 

UNIONS    UNDER   LOCAL    ACTS. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existing  law,  particularly  that  por- 
tion relating  to  the  influence  which  the  commissioners  exercise 
over  those  parishes  which  have  local  acts,  have  given  rise  to  great 
dissatisfaction.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  decided  that, 
in  parishes  governed  by  local  acts,  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
shall  not  interfere ;  but  by  uniting  the  parishes,  by  including 
them  with  others  in  the  form  of  a  union ;  the  commissioners  have 
it  in  their  power  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  authority  of  all  local  acts  and  local  boards  of 
guardians.  In  that  way  all  the  parishes  now  governed  by  local 
acts  are  placed  under  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  new  Poor-law 
Commissioners.  Now,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  the  noble  lord  (J. 
Russell),  and  say,  that  every  parish  which  has  a  local  act,  shall 
not  be  exempt.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  question  for  consideration, 
whether  there  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  any  limitation  to  the 
population  of  parishes ; — as  for  example,  where  there  are  at 
present  parishes  containing  a  population  of  20,000  or  30,000, 
governed  by  a  local  act,  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  consideration, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  exempt  such  parishes.  .  I 
have  always  thought  that  where  there  are  immense  masses  of 
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population,  well  governed  under  local  acts,  it  would  not  be  found 
expedient  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 
—Same  Bill,  March  26,  1841. 

DISTRICT   SCHOOLS — DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING   THE   EDUCATION    OF 
PAUPER   CHILDREN    AT   THEM. 

The  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  proposes  that  all  children  receiving 
relief  within  the  workhouse,  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  educational  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Now,  I  think  that  there  will  be  great  practical  difficulty  in  carrying 
this  regulation  into  effect.    If  an  industrious  and  honest  labourer  is 
admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and  offers  a  decided  objection  to  the 
separation  of  his  children  from  him,  I  think  there  will  be  very 
great  difficulty  in  interfering  to  compel  the  separation  of  the  chil- 
dren from  their  father,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  it  may  be,  from  the  workhouse  in  which 
the  parent  is  placed.     It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  instances  in 
which  the  total  separation  of  a  child  from  virtuous  parents  may 
interfere  with  the  obligations  of  filial  duty.     But,  independently 
of  that,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  regulation  can  be  put  in  practice. 
I  will  suppose  a  case  very  likely  to  occur, — that  of  the  suspension 
of  labour  in  consequence  of  a  severe  frost,  by  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  are  thrown  out  of  employment.     Out-door  relief 
would  be  denied  them — entrance  into  the  workhouse  being  consi- 
dered the  only  test  of  destitution.     The  suspension  of  labour  may 
prove  to  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  the  labourer  may  be  able 
to  return  to  his  work  in  a  fortnight.     Clearly,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  your  plan  of  relief,  you  must  be  anxious  that  the 
labourer  may  return  to  his  occupation  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.     Now,  what  will  you  do  with  the  children  of  such  a  man  in 
the  mean  time  ?    Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren.    Such  a  person  will  be  compelled  to  come  with  his  family 
into  the  workhouse.     What  will  you  do  with  the  children  of  the 
labourer,  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  for  which  I  suppose  the 
suspension  of  labour  to  last  ?     The  proposed  schools  for  districts 
of  several  unions  may  be  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  work- 
house.   Now,  the  father  and  mother  can  claim  their  discharge,  at 
a  day's  notice,  at  any  time  ;  but  how  are  you  to  regulate  the  dis- 
charge of  the  children  ?     Supposing,  too,  the  children  to  be  sent 
to  this  school,  will  there  not  be  a  complete  interruption  of  scho- 
lastic discipline,  when  the  master  cannot  know  how  soon  he  may 
have  to  turn  away  100  children,  in  consequence  of  their  parents 
quitting  the  workhouse?     Even,  then,  admitting  the  principle  of 
the  regulation  to  be  good,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  carry  it  into 
effect,  if  you  claim  a  right  to  take  away  the  children  of  able- 
bodied  labourers,  who  may  be  reduced  for  a  short  season  to  be- 
come the  inmates  of  a  workhouse.     I  am  not  speaking  of  schools 
at  the  workhouses,  but  of  those  schools  which  are  to  be  established 
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for  extensive  districts.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  occasioning  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  demand  for 
labour,  will  bring  into  the  workhouse  a  considerable  number  of 
able-bodied  labourers  at  once,  some  of  whom  may  have  large 
families.  I  foresee  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  shall  be 
done  for  children  during  the  uncertain  period  for  which  their 
parents  shall  be  confined. — Same  Bill,  Committee,  March  29, 
1841. 

RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION   OF    PAUPER    CHILDREN  INSISTED   ON. 

From  a  very  careful  perusal  of  that  most  important  and 
interesting  document,  the  Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper 
Children,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that- where  a  large 
number  of  children  are  educated  together,  securities  are  afforded 
for  their  good  education;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  the 
strongest  impression,  that  provided  you  can,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  those  parental  claims  which  the  House  is  bound  to 
respect  in  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  congregate  the  children, 
and  treat  them  as  the  children  of  the  state,  you  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide religious  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church.  If  those  children  belong  to  the  state,  and  if  there  is  a 
religion  professed  by  the  state,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
religious  principles  instilled  into  their  minds  ought  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  those  of  that  form  of  religious  belief  supported  by  the 
state  ?—Ibid. 

SCRUPLES    OF    PARENTS    OR    GUARDIANS   TO    BE    CONSIDERED. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  most  distinctly  of  opinion  that  if  the 
parents,  or  one  of  them,  object  to  the  education  of  the  child  in  the 
religion  of  the  state,  you  ought  to  defer  to  that  objection.  I 
have  always  held,  that  you  have  no  right  to  force  the  religion 
of  the  state  on  children  whose  natural  guardians  object  to  it,  and 
I  adhere  to  that  opinion.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  father,  or  either 
of  the  parents  being  Roman  Catholics,  object  to  the  education  of 
the  child  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  that  objec- 
tion ought  to  be  scrupulously  deferred  to.  I  am  not  considering 
every  minute  objection,  as,  for  instance  the  right  of  the  nearest 
Roman  Catholic  relative ;  but  I  think  I  stated  sufficient  in  naming 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  child.  I  am  in  all  cases  disposed 
to  defer  to  the  religious  objections  of  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
children. — Ibid. 

MANAGEMENT   OF   THE    DISTRICT    SCHOOLS. 

It  may  be  better  to  entrust  the  -arrangement  of  these  schools 
in  part  to  intelligent  persons  on  the  spot,  rather  than  to  invest  it 
exclusively  in  the  guardians,  who  may,  perhaps,  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance. If  the  guardians  consented  to  the  appointment  of  such 
persons  as  managing  directors,  who  is  there  that  can  object? — 
Ibid. 
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CHILDREN    OF    THE    POOR    OUT    OF    THE    WORKHOUSE    TO    BE 
ADMITTED    TO    THE    SCHOOLS. 

I  think  it  probable,  that  after  a  great  expense  in  erecting  build- 
ings has  been  incurred,  a  sufficient  number  may  not  be  found  to 
fill  them  of  orphans  and  others  for  whom  these  establishments  were 
intended.  In  this  event,  I  would  propose  to  make  these  receptacles 
subservient  to  the  public  good,  by  admitting  the  children  of  the 
adjacent  poor  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  trifling  sum  towards  their 
education.  By  this  course  I  think  a  great  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  community. — Same  Bill,  March  30,  1841. 

THE  ABOVE  SUGGESTION  EXPLAINED. 

I  hope  that  the  suggestion  I  have  thrown  out  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. A  large  district  school  having  been  established,  and 
the  children  of  paupers  in  the  house  having,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
claim  to  participate  in  its  advantages,  I  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  number  of  vacancies;  and,  therefore,  I  propose  that  a 
power  should  be  taken  to  render  that  accommodation  available 
for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  are  not  in  the  work- 
house. A  poacher,  for  instance,  may  not  be  willing  to  enter  the 
workhouse,  but,  having  some  regard  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, it  is  most  desirable  that  day  scholars,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  paying  a  certain  sum,  should  be  admitted.  This 
case  I  have  no  doubt  will  frequently  occur.  A  benevolent  gentle- 
man, seeing  profligate  parents,  who  will  not  go  into  the  workhouse, 
may  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  education  of  their  neglected 
children,  having  an  opportunity  of  paying  for  them  in  the  district 
school,  upon  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Sure  I  am  that  in 
thus  acting,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  and  having  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  presiding  over  the  education  so 
communicated,  great  good  must  be  effected.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  protest  against  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  (Mr.  G.  Palmer),  that  we  should  teach  the  class 
just  above  the  pauper  to  shrink  from  allowing  their  children  to  be 
educated  with  paupers.  I  maintain  that  pauperism  is  no  test  of 
vice.  A  man  may  be  a  pauper  and  go  into  a  workhouse  without 
being  degraded.  But  to  say  that  the  fact  of  being  in  a  workhouse 
so  degrades  a  family,  that  those  immediately  above  them  should 
refuse  to  have  their  children  educated  in  the  same  establishment 
with  the  children  of  paupers,  would  be  to  introduce  into  their 
bosoms  all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  which  accompany  a  state 
of  slavery. — Ibid. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down,  with  regard  to 
apprenticeship,  any  general  rules  applying  to  the  metropolitan 
and  rural  parishes.  Trades  may  be  overstocked  in  some  parishes, 
which  are  not  so  in  others.  I  think  it  should  be  explained  that 
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the  commissioners  should  have-the  power  of  modifying  their  rules 
according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. — Same  Bill, 
April  1,  1841. 


POOR-LAWS    FOR    IRELAND. 


My  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  this  subject,  but  the 
only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  come  is,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  English  system  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland  would  be  most  inju- 
rious to  that  country.  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  new 
country  into  which  the  system  of  poor-laws,  that  under  various 
circumstances  has  grown  up  in  England,  could  be  planted  with 
safety.  Looking  to  the  tendency  of  an  increased  population 
already  in  Ireland,  I  should  rather  think  that  the  application  of 
those  laws  to  it  would,  by  holding  out  a  settlement  to  the  poor, 
remove  every  check  on  population,  and  encourage  more  early 
marriages,  and  a  still  greater  subdivision  of  the  land.  Then,  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  machinery,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can 
be  effected  in  the  absence  of  the  resident  gentry.  At  the  same 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  situation  in  which  Ireland  stands 
towards  England  in  relation  to  poor-laws  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  there  are  many  circumstances  which  press  on  parliament 
the  consideration  of  the  question. — Debate  on  a  Petition,  April 
},  1828. 

I  have  never  expressed  any  opinion  favourable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  poor-laws  into  Ireland;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
always  said  that  I  saw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing 
them.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  I  ever  could  have  expressed 
myself  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  as  it  exists 
here,  for  I  do  not  know  what  machinery  there  is  in  Ireland  for 
carrying  the  English  poor-laws  into  operation  there.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  we  introduce  the  system  as  it  at  present  exists  in 
England, — if  we  establish  overseers,  parochial  vestries,  and  select 
vestries,  that  all  this  machinery  will  only  be  converted  into  a  sys- 
tem of  local  jobbing.  .  .  I  will  not,  therefore,  pledge  myself 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  English  poor-law  system  into 
Ireland  without  having  first  given  the  subject  the  most  delibe- 
rate consideration  as  to  its  effects. — Mr.  Villiers  Stuart's  Mo- 
tion pledging  the  House  to  consider  the  Propriety  of  an  Irish 
Poor-law,  May  7,  1829. 

Other  remedies  are  proposed — Poor-laws  among  the  rest.  If 
I  have  paused  in  giving  my  assent  to  their  introduction  into  Ire- 
land, it  is  not  from  insensibility  to  Irish  suffering,  but  from  the 
fear,  where  poverty  is  so  wide  spread,  and  the  demand  for  labour 
so  disproportionate  to  the  supply,  that  the  principle  of  the  poor- 
laws  once  introduced,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  land  will  ultimately 
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be  absorbed  by  the  claims  for  relief,  and  an  agrarian  law  of  the 
worst  kind  practically  established.  Suggestions  have  been  offered 
of  a  strict  limitation  of  the  principle  of  poor-laws ;  of  confining 
relief  exclusively  to  cases  of  disease,  and  decrepitude,  and  total  in- 
capacity for  labour.  If  this  limitation  can  be  applied  and  rigidly 
enforced,  many  of  the  objections  to  the  system  of  poor-laws 
will  no  doubt  be  abated.  But  looking  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
extent  and  complication  of  poverty  in  Ireland ;  on  the  other  to 
'the  extreme  difficulty  of  confining  within  definite  limits  any 
sound  principle  of  relief,  and  of  checking  its  abuse ;  I  have  some- 
times feared  that,  in  reference  to  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  we  are 
almost  arrived  at  that  melancholy  state  described  by  the  Roman 
historian,  "  in  quo,  nee  vitia  nostra,  nee  remedia, pati  possumus." 
— Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill,  March  1,  1833. 

THE    IRISH    POOR-LAW. 

I  believe  that  the  extent  of  public  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  introducing  a  system  of  poor-laws  into 
Ireland — without  entailing  upon  them  the  evils  which  have  per- 
vaded our  system,  but  introducing  a  modified  code — is  so  strong, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  refuse  to  consider  the 
question.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  labour  for 
this  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  feel  an  interest,  as  I  be- 
lieve all  do,  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  we  are  equally  bound  to 
take  every  precaution  that,  in  acting  on  a  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, we  should  not  visit  Ireland  with  the  grievances  which  we 
have  ourselves  suffered  from  the  former  system  of  poor-laws  in 
this  country. — Poor-laws  (Ireland)  Bill,  Introduction,  Feb.  13, 
1837. 

DOUBTS    AS    TO    THE    SUCCESS    OF    THE    IRISH    POOR-LAW. 

Though  I  intend  to  apply  myself  to.  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  measure,  yet  it  would  be  uncandid  on  my  part  if 
I  did  not  state  that  I  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  its  results 
being  by  any  means  so  favourable  as  anticipated.  So  univer- 
sal, however,  is  the  feeling  that  a  poor-law  should  be  tried  in 
Ireland — so  general  is  the  demand  for  some  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  justice  not  to  listen  to  the 
appeal;  and  as  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  that  the  expe- 
riment should  be  made,  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  doubts  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  bill 
afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  delay,  and  certainly  those  doubts 
will  not  be  removed  by  our  remaining  longer  than  is  necessary 
on  the  threshold  as  it  were  of  the  measure.  It  is  better  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  then  to  found  upon  experience  of  its 
consequences  the  basis  of  any  alterations  that  may  seem  to  be 
required.  The  best  way,  I  believe,  is  to  make  the  experiment 
at  once  ;  and,  though  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  have  doubts  as 
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to  the  result,  yet  I  will  not  let  them  operate  with  me  so  far  as 
to  lead  me  to  think  them  a  cause  for  delaying  the  trial  of  the 
measure.  We  have  had  committees  and  commissions  who 
have  reported  on  the  subject ;  and  if  we  are  not  now  ready  to 
decide  upon  the  principle  to  be  adopted,  I  fear  that  the  inter- 
vening agitation  may  excite  the  public  mind  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trial  of  the  experiment, 
and  I  much  doubt  whether  delay  will  tend  to  throw  any  greater 
light  upon  the  question. — Poor-law  (Ireland}  Bill — 2nd  Read- 
ing, May  1,  1837. 

REASONS    FOB    SUPPORTING   THE    IRISH    POOR-LAW. 

I  voted  for  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill,  not  that  I  meant  to  say 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  a  great  many  faults  in  it,  and 
that  a  great  many  objections  might  have  been  made  against  its 
details,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  into  a  coun- 
try unaccustomed  to  poor-laws,  a  bill  of  the  kind  for  the  first 
time,  without  giving  a  large  discretionary  power.  No  doubt 
that  principle  is  open  to  very  great  objection,  but,  deeming  it 
necessary  in  the  first  instance,  I  am  disposed  to  overlook  many 
fair  objections  which  would  have  applied  to  that  extraordinary 
power.  It  was  not  because  I  thought  the  bill  perfect,  but  be- 
cause I  believed,  that  if  poor-laws  were  to  be  established  in  Ire- 
land at  all,  you  must  first  establish  some  system  which  would  be 
imperfect.  No  system  would  be  entirely  free  from  objections, 
and  you  must  wait  for  the  lessons  of  time  and  experience  before 
you  can  discover  all  the  imperfections  of  the  measure,  or  know 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  so  as  to  be  able  to  devise  a 
complete  remedy. — Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill, 
May  29,  1838. 

CLAIMS   FROM   IMPOTENCY   AND    DESTITUTION. 

The  noble  lord  says  he  will  make  no  distinction  in  Ireland 
between  claims  that  arise  from  destitution,  and  those  which  arise 
from  impotency,  and  he  adds  that  he  thinks  no  valid  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  point 
every  consideration ;  but,  speaking  from  the  present  impression 
of  my  mind,  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  is  a  most  material 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  claims  arising  from  lameness, 
blindness,  disease,  and  extreme  old  age,  where  it  is  evident  there 
are  few  opportunities  of  fraud,  and  claims  arising  from  destitu- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  may  be  real,  but  in  others  may  be 
feigned,  or  the  result  of  indolence  or  improvidence.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  an  extensive  dispensary  were  established,  at  which  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  extremely  old,  should  be  the  only 
claimants  for  relief,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  false  claims  ;  and 
any  system  adopted  in  Ireland  ought  undoubtedly  to  afford  in- 
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stant  and  substantial  relief  to  all  that  class  of  persons.  But 
the  moment  the  claims  of  the  able-bodied  man  are  admitted  on 
account  of  destitution,  from  inability  to  find  work,  from  that  in- 
stant all  test  is  abandoned  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  the 
claims  are  valid  or  not. — Poor-laws  (Ireland},  Feb.  13,  1837. 

DOMICILIARY    RELIEF    ADVOCATED. 

The  noble  lord  has  stated  that  all  those  who  cannot  obtain 
relief  within  the  workhouses  will  be  at  liberty  to  wander  about 
and  beg.  Has  the  government  then  determined  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  unite  with  the  workhouse  system  some  system  of  domi- 
ciliary relief?  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  workhouse  system 
is  its  "inflexibility.  May  not  that  disadvantage  be  obviated  in  some 
degree  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  domiciliary  relief  com- 
bined with  it?  As  I  have  stated  before,  I  wish  to  give  this  mea- 
sure my  cordial  support,  which  I  shall  undoubtedly  do,  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  further  discussion,  I  shall  feel  convinced  that  the 
workhouse  system  is  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  poor- 
laws  into  Ireland.  All  that  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  by  the  rigid 
rule  of  excluding  every  claim  to  relief  unless  administered  within 
the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  and  of  allowing  vagrancy  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  very  little  practical  good  can  be  effected. 
The  noble  lord  states,  that  the  workhouses  will  not  be  filled,  be- 
cause the  natural  affection  of  the  Irish  people  will  induce  them 
to  support  their  poor  and  more  destitute  relatives.  In  that  case 
I  think  we  shall  not  relieve  the  class  of  persons  who  stand  most 
in  need  of  it.  If  that  feeling  obtains  generally  in  Ireland,  and 
if  this  system  is  adopted,  I  feaY  that  the  pressure  of  charity  will 
fall  most  heavily  on  those  who  are  least  capable  of  bearing  it. — 
Ibid. 

SETTLEMENT. 

There  is  another  principle  of  the  measure  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert.  It  is  very  discouraging  that  no  one  member  of  a  family 
who  is  destitute  should  be  admitted  within  the  workhouse  with- 
out the  whole  of  his  family  going  with  him  ;  so  that  where  one 
member  of  a  family  of  even  ten  children  chances  to  be  disabled, 
that  one  cannot  obtain  relief  without  that  relief  amounting  to  a 
provision  of  board  and  lodging  for  the  other  nine.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  must  be  that  the  workhouse  will  soon 
be  full,  and  three  fifths  of  the  inmates  will  be  active  and  able- 
bodied  persons. — Same  Bill,  May  1,  1837. 

I  see  all  the  evils  and  all  the  disadvantages  of  applying  a  set- 
tlement to  Ireland,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  ideas  of 
a  people  fond  of  emigration  within  certain  limits.  Labour,  in 
fact,  is  nothing  without  capital,  and  to  discourage  the  removal 
of  it  to  wherever  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  it,  would  be  an 
effectual  obstacle  to  active  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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impossible  to  tell  what  the  effect  of  the  workhouse  system  might 
be,  provided  out-door  relief  were  had  recourse  to.  There  may 
be  certain  parts  of  Ireland  where  we  might  give  the  people  a 
right  of  settlement  with  advantage ;  and  if,  in  the  large  towns 
and  sea-ports,  where  the  idle  and  vagrants  are  chiefly  to  be 
found,  a  natural  connection  with  the  soil  were  given  to  them,  the 
whole  burden  of  their  support  might  then  fall  upon  the  places 
to  which  they  preferred  to  belong. — Ibid. 

EXTENT   OF    UNIONS. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  unions,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  confine  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners within  too  narrow  limits.  If  the  unions  that  are  first 
established  are  found  to  work  well,  nothing  will  be  more  easy  than 
to  extend  them.  I  consider  it  an  objectionable  provision  that  in 
every  instance  the  workhouse  should  be  erected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  populous  towns. — Poor-laws  (Ireland}  Bill — Com- 
mittee, Feb.  13,  1838. 


POOR-LAW    FOR    SCOTLAND. 

To  any  proposition  to  alter  the  law  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Scotland,  I  think  there  would  be  serious  objections,  as 
full  inquiry  ought  to  precede  any  legislation  on  a  subject  of  such 
immense  importance.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  my  opinion,  as  to  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland,  particularly  in  large  towns,  to  which  part  of  the  subject 
I  have  more  particularly  directed  my  attention,  is,  that  it  is  a 
question  well  worthy  the  most  serious  consideration  ;  but  I  must 
repeat,  that  the  most  mature  inquiry  must  precede  any  legislation 
on  the  matter. — Incidental  Discussion,  June  17,  1842. 


POPULAR  FEELING. 

DECEPTIONS    AND    DANGERS    OF    POPULAR    FEELING. 

I  trust  that  this  House  will  always  regulate  its  decisions  by  its 
own  honest  conviction.  Nothing  can  so  fatally  disqualify  us  from 
filling  the  character  of  legislators  and  statesmen,  as  that  we  should 
stand  shivering  in  every  fitful  breeze  of  popular  feeling,  and  not 
discharge  our  obligations  to  the  country  by  a  just  and  necessary 
reference  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  question  before  us.  If  we 
look  studiously  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  "  public  opinion."  The  more  we  canvass  its 
character,  the  more  fickle,  inconstant,  and  ungrateful  we  shall 
find  it — fickle  and  inconstant,  because  what  is  now  termed  "  the 
public  opinion/'  may  be  three  months  hence  wholly  different ; — 
ungrateful,  because  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  consult  its  will — 
founded  as  it  is  on  passion,  and  not  on  reason — our  very  acqui- 
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escence  may  be  hereafter  quoted  as  an  accusation  against  us. — 
Motion  condemnatory  of  the  Conduct  of  Ministers  relative  to 
the  Proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  Feb.  5,  1821. 

THE    "  ILLUMINATION    FROM   WITHOUT." 

I  have  declined  resorting  to  any  influence  to  counteract  the  fair 
consideration  of  this  question.  I  have  been  consulted  about  the 
means  of  opposing  this  bill,  but  my  advice  was  expressed  rather 
against  than  for  petitioning.  I  told  the  parties  who  consulted 
me,  that  I  cared  not  for  their  petitions — that  I  valued  them  not — 
for  that  in  my  view  the  House  of  Commons  was  fully  competent 
to'decide  upon  the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  unaided  by  external 
assistance.  I  think  we  require  no  illumination  from  without,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  sound  decision  upon  whatever  question  may 
be  submitted  to  our  consideration. — Mr.  Plunkett's  Motion  on 
R.  C.  Claims,  Feb.  28,  1821. 

CONCESSIONS   TO    THE    "  MOB "    DEPRECATED. 

It  is  said,  that  in  passing  these  measures  we  should  be  making 
an  unbecoming  and  dangerous  concession  to  an  infuriated  and 
destructive  mob.  No  man,  Sir,  could  be  more  disposed  to  resist 
and  oppose  any  concession  of  that  kind  than  I  am.  From  such 
a  quarter,  no  man  could  be  less  willing  than  myself  to  counte- 
nance any  demands,  be  they  what  they  might.  But  when  I  am 
told  of  unworthy  concessions,  let  me  observe,  Sir,  that  there  are 
two  sorts  of  courage  which  may  be  displayed  in  respect  of  them  : 
— there  is  the  courage  of  refusing  to  accede  to  such  demands  at 
all ;  and  there  is  another  kind  of  courage — the  courage  of  doing 
that  which  in  our  conscience  we  may  believe  to  be  just  and  right, 
disregarding  all  the  clamour  with  which  those  demands  may 
be  accompanied.  I  fairly  own,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  in  our  power 
to  manifest  this  species  of  courage,  and  to  laugh  at  the  clamours 
of  the  mob.  In  England,  after  all,  Sir,  the  mob  can  do  nothing. 
There  is  a  pervading  power,  a  moral  feeling  in  this  country,  that 
can  at  all  times  put  down  any  mob.  Do  not  let  us  refuse,  there- 
fore, to  take  these  or  any  other  steps  which  we  believe  to  be  right, 
from  any  pusillanimous  apprehension  of  the  power  of  the  mob. — 
Mr.  Canning's  Motion  relative  to  Bonded  Corn,  May  5,  1826. 

DISREGARD    OP    OUT-DOOR    CLAMOUR. 

My  right  hon.  friend  has  done  me  no  more  than  justice  in 
representing  that  I  have  never  resisted  these  claims  on  account  of 
any  clamour  that  may  have  been  raised  against  them  out  of 
doors.  If  I  thought  that  clamour  unfounded,  I  should  be  the  last 
man  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  have  no  notion  of  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  over-ruling  the  deliberation  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  parliament  is  better  able  to  form  a  just  opinion  upon 
questions  of  this  nature  than  the  uninformed ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  opposition  which  parliament  may  experience,  it  is  still 
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bound  to  set  an  example  of  justice  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  being 
done,  I  am  sure  the  people  will  soon  coincide  in  their  decision.  I 
can  safely  say  I  have  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  encouraged  the 
presentation  of  a  single  petition  connected  with  this  subject.  I 
approach  the  discussion  of  the  question  without  reference  to  peti- 
tions on  either  side ;  for  I  think  it  the  duty  of  parliament  to  look 
at  it  as  one  of  general  policy,  to  be  determined  on  its  proper 
grounds,  without  reference  to  feelings  or  petitions. — Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett's  renewed  Motion  on  Catholic  Claims,  March  6,  1827. 


FOLLOWING    PUBLIC    OPINION. 


A.  word  on  the  charge  of  being  in  the  rear  of  public  opinion. 
It  is  the  common  accusation  against  those  who  value  and  adhere 
to  ancient  institutions.  It  presumes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public 
man  to  be  eternally  unsettling  the  laws  and  usages  under  which 
his  country  is  governed  ;  to  be  speculating  what  change  will  next 
be  required  by  public  opinion ;  not  to  wait  till  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  that  opinion  be  ascertained,  but  to  anticipate  it  by 
voluntary  and  uncalled-for  innovation.  This  may  sound  very 
plausible  and  very  philosophical ;  but  the  result  will  be,  the  entire 
unsettlement,  not  only  of  the  institutions,  but  of  the  mind  of  the 
country ;  the  introduction  of  a  vague,  prurient  love  of  change  for 
the  sake  of  change,  precluding  all  rational  and  sober  inquiry  into 
the  effect  of  such  change. — Church  of  Ireland — Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell's Motion,  April  2,  1835. 

POPULAR    FEELING    NOT   TO    EXCUSE    INJUSTICE. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  prudent,— it  is  right,  in  respect  to  measures  in- 
volving merely  considerations  of  expediency, — I  will  not  say  to 
defer  servilely  to  popular  feeling,  but  to  permit  it  to  enter  largely 
into  the  elements  of  your  decision.  A  measure  may  be  abstract- 
edly wise  and  highly  beneficial  in  its  ultimate  results  ;  but  if  the 
public  mind  be  not  ripe  for  its  reception, — if  it  be  revolting  to  the 
feelings,  the  prejudices,  the  passions  of  the  present  generation, — 
there  may  be  more  evil  in  provoking  opposition,  and  in  disturbing 
public  harmony,  than  in  abandoning  or  postponing  a  wise  but 
unpalatable  measure.  Even  the  interests  of  the  measure  itself 
may  require  its  temporary  abandonment.  But  this  is  not  true 
where  justice  is  concerned.  Resistance  to  a  measure  which  in- 
flicts wrong  may  be  very  unpopular ;  but,  on  that  very  account, 
the  duty  of  resistance  may  be  the  more  imperative.  Then  is 
injustice  the  most  dangerous,  when  its  deformity  is  covered  under 
the  veil  of  plausible  pretences  of  economy,  or  recommended  by 
the  supposed  sanction  of  the  public  voice ;  or  when  it  is  called  for 
by  the  vindictiveness  of  party  feeling,  disguising  itself  under 
the  semblance  of  superior  feelings. —  Civil  List  Pensions,  Dec.  8, 
1837. 
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DESPOTISM    OF    PHYSICAL    FORCE. 

People  may  talk  of  arbitrary  power  and  despotism ;  but  no 
depotism  is  half  so  oppressive,  so  unendurable,  as  that  of  a  dominant 
physical  force,  without  power  on  the  part  of  the  law  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  peaceable  citizens  ;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  tyranny  of  a  single  despot  is  half  so  bad  as  the 
home,  domestic,  daily  searching  force  of  that  kind  of  tyranny. — 
Birmingham  Police  Bill,  July  23,  1839. 

A    SHORT    BUT   FAITHFUL    HISTORY    OF    REVOLUTIONS. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  town  which  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
excitement  for  years,  listening  to  inflammatory  harangues,  to  be 
free  from  political  unions,  and  meetings,  and  marchings,  and  large 
demonstrations  of  physical  force.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  all 
this  should  take  place  for  years,  without  exciting,  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  a  spirit  which  those  who  encouraged  it  in  the  first 
instance  will  scarcely  fail  to  regret.  The  history  of  all  popular 
excitements  is  much  the  same.  Those  who  commenced  them, 
instead  of  retaining  the  favour  of  the  people,  are  supplanted  by 
men  with  other  intentions  and  bolder  designs  than  themselves, 
and  become  objects  of  execration  to  those  who  abandon  them. 
They  may  have  gone  far,  but  others  will  go  a  step  further,  and 
these  last  will  inevitably  obtain  the  command,  and  keep  it  until 
they,  in  their  turn,  are  supplanted  also. — Ibid. 

11  PEACE,    LAW,    AND    ORDER." 

The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Attwood)  assures  the  House  that  the 
banners  of  the  parties  whom  he  defends,  had  inscribed  on  them 
the  words — "  Peace,  Law,  and  Order."  That  circumstance 
gives  me  no  satisfaction.  No  body  of  men,  for  whatever  purpose 
organized,  would  dare  to  approach  a  great  town  with  banners 
bearing  on  them  the  words — "  Pillage  !  Anarchy  !  Confusion  ! " 
Notwithstanding  they  may  at  first  bear  pacific  inscriptions  upon 
their  banners,  and  although  they  may  be  at  first  organized  for  no 
evil  purpose,  yet  evil  leaders  will  soon  be  found  to  take  advantage 
of  the  organization;  and  under  such  guidance  and  such  influence, 
whatever  may  be  the  mottoes  of  their  banners,  pillage,  anarchy, 
and  confusion,  will  be  the  result. — Supply,  Aug.  2,  1839. 

THE  PEOPLE  INJURED  BY  POPULAR  VIOLENCE. 

I  hope  the  population  of  this  country  will  consider  carefully 
the  consequences  of  the  course  they  are  urged  to  adopt — that 
they  will  see  how  little  hope  there  is  of  seizing  property  by  vio- 
lence, and  how  great  and  how  certain  would  be  the  loss  arising 
from  the  interruption  of  peaceful  industry  but  for  one  day.  Let 
them  consider  that  the  ultimate  triumph  must  be  that  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  and  of  the  exertions  of  the  well-affected  for 
the  protection  of  property.  Let  them  recollect  the  consequences 
of  the  advice  which  they  listened  to,  when  they  withdrew  their 
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money  from  the  savings  banks  in  the  hope  of  producing  ruin  and 
confusion.  Let  them  compare  them  with  the  certain  and  sweet 
gain  of  honest  and  peaceful  exertions  ;  and  let  them  look  at  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  by  industry  and  good  conduct  have 
raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  conditions  of  life,  and  consider, 
that  by  using  the  same  means  they  may  attain  the  same  object. 
Such  objects  would  be  far  more  worthy  of  their  aim  than  any 
which  can  be  attained  by  following  the  evil  counsels  and  evil 
example  of  those  whose  only  design  is  to  use  the  working  classes 
as  instruments  of  their  own  private  gain. — Ibid. 

INSANITY    OF   POPULAR   EXCITEMENTS. 

It  may  be  that  amid  the  conflicts  of  passion  which  you  will 
have  excited,  amid  the  collision  of  contending  interests,  you  may 
gather  up  the  scattered  elements  of  discord  and  combine  them  into 
the  materials  of  party  strength ;  but  you  will  find  them  dangerous 
and  uncontrollable  instruments  of  government.  Rely  upon  it, 
that  when  authority  supports  itself  by  invoking  the  assistance  of 
agitation,  it  calls  to  its  aid  an  ally,  powerful  no  doubt,  but  an  ally 
that  will  be  its  master,  and  not  its  slave. — Sugar  Duties,  May 
18,  1841. 
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Of  all  the  phenomena  of  civilized  society,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  anything  more  remarkable  than  the  mode  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  supplied  with  intelligence.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  instances  in  which,  without  the  intervention  of 
government,  merely  by  dint  of  private  exertion  and  expense, 
the  public  is  supplied  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  with  that  intel- 
ligence, the  possession  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  national  amusement  and  instruction.  Some  say  that 
the  press  of  this  country  is  less  eminent  in  point  of  intellect  and 
ability  than  that  of  other  countries.  I  do  not  entertain  that 
opinion.  Of  course,  in  the  free  discussion  of  political  questions 
there  will  always  be  much  of  acrimony,  of  personal  comment 
and  reproach  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  comparing  the  press  of  this 
country  to  that  of  France  or  the  United  States,  or  to  the  press  as 
it  exists  in  any  other  country,  or  ever  did  exist,  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  ability  and  intelligence,  of  readiness,  of  application  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  public  intelligence  is  procured  through 
the  intervention  of  private  men,  and  is  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  application  of  capital.  ...  I  will  merely  add  to  this, 
that  I  recollect  many  instances  in  which  the  first  intelligence  of 
important  occurrences,  particularly  during  the  war,  were  received 
by  government  through  the  means  of  newspaper  establishments  ; 
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and  often  of  those  papers  which  were  at  the  time  in  opposition  to 
the  government.* — Newspaper  Stamp  Bill,  July  18,  1836. 

PARLIAMENTARY   REPORTING. 

I  must  say  that  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  this  House 
are  given  with  singular  correctness  upon  the  whole, — and,  what  is 
still  higher  praise,  with  great  impartiality.  I  very  much  doubt  the 
policy  of  that  arrangement  which  an  hon.  gentleman  f  has  sug- 
gested, that  every  word  uttered  in  this  House,  and  the  exact 
terms  of  every  sentence,  should  be  faithfully  and  accurately  re- 
ported. On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  the  speeches  are  reported  now  : — 
indeed,  I  consider  that  a  very  wise  and  useful  discretion  is  em- 
ployed in  lopping  off  some  of  the  superfluities  which  are  uttered. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  hon.  members,  and  I  include  myself  in  the 
remark,  would  gain  nothing  by  having  every  word  spoken  in  the 
House  reported.  That  would  neither  be  advantageous  to  the 
public,  nor  very  creditable  to  ourselves. — Discussion  on  a  Peti- 
tion from  1,100  Letter-press  Printers,  praying  for  a  Reduction 
of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Duty,  July  2,  1830. 

I  have  been  in  parliament  twenty  years,  and  I  have  never  had 
reason  to  complain  of  any  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  of  omission 
amounting  to  any  thing  like  misrepresentation  ;  and  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  gentlemen  who  report  the 
debates,  beyond  once  or  twice  furnishing  them  with  documents 
which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  course  of  my  speech. J  I  think, 

*  This  constantly  happens,  even  now  : — indeed  it  is  notorious,  that  the 
newspaper  expresses  from  India,  or  rather  from  Marseilles,  almost  inva- 
riably, when  not  interrupted  by  the  French  government  for  their  own  stock- 
jobbing purposes,  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  British  ministers'  despatches 
by  a  considerable  interval.  The  writer  knows  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  not 
long  since  the  Bombay  despatches  were  not  received  at  the  Board  of  Control 
for  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  morning  newspaper  expresses  ;  and  it  is 
on  record,  that  on  one  most  important  occasion  King  Louis  Philippe  re- 
ceived a  most  interesting  communication  from  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
British  press  in  Paris,  in  anticipation  of  the  French  telegraph. 

t  Mr.  E.  D.Davenport  is  here  referred  to.  That  hon.  gentleman" sug- 
gested that  "  the  House  should  have  reporters  of  its  own,  sworn  to  give  a  full 
detail  of  what  happened  within  its  walls."  There  was  afterwards  some  spar- 
ring between  this  gentleman  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  former  said  he  did 
not  wonder  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  satisfied  with  the  present  system 
of  reporting,  as  his  speeches  always  appeared  verbatim.  Sir  Robert  denied 
the  fact ;  and  added,  that  he  was  exceedingly  glad  verbatim  reports  of  what 
he  uttered  did  not  go  forth  to  the  public.  There  are  many  hon.  members 
who  may  heartily  join  in  Sir  Robert's  expression  of  gratification. 

J  Documents  read  in  the  course  of  a  member's  speech  are  very  difficult  to 
report  accurately,  and  reporters  are  consequently  in  the  habit  of  soliciting 
copies  of  such  documents  from  members,  who  usually  supply  them  to  the 
paper  they  most  esteem,  or  which  represents  the  political  interest  to  which 
they  are  attached.  There  is  sometimes  much  competition  to  obtain  these 
documents.  At  the  present  time  we  believe  Sir  Robert  Peel  usually  sends 
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on  the  whole,  looking  at  the  necessity  of  having  these  reports, 
both  in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament — considering  the 
intention  of  supplying  the  public  with  a  general  transcript  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  two  Houses — that  the  task  thus  undertaken  is 
performed  with  great  impartiality  and  fidelity.  I  will  mention 
another  circumstance.  I  have  been  in  office  fifteen  years,  and 
I  have  never  received  any  communication  directly  or  indirectly 
from  any  gentleman  connected  with  the  newspapers,  asking 
for  a  single  favour  on  condition  of  placing  my  speeches  in  a  fa- 
vourable light.  I  think  this  highly  creditable  to  the  body  I  refer 
to.— Mr.  O'ConnelVs  Complaint,  July  29,  1839. 

GOVERNMENT   PROSECUTIONS    OF   THE   PRESS. 

There  is  no  man  who  has  had  official  experience  connected  with 
the  press,  who  can  fail  to  be  sensible  of  the  danger  of  any  crusade 
rashly  directed  against  it.  There  are  considerations  of  delicacy 
and  prudence  always  to  be  attended  to ;  and  if  you  were  to  pro- 
duce a  hundred  libels  of  the  most  disgusting  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  me  that  the  Attorney-general  had  not  prosecuted 
one  of  them,  I  certainly  should  not,  from  these  two  premises 
alone,  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  must  necessarily  have  neg- 
lected his  duty.  In  cases  of  obscene,  or  irreligious,  or  seditious 
publications,  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  weighed  beyond 
the  simple  one,  whether  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  has  or  has 
not  been  violated.  There  is  a  question  of  political  discretion  as 
well  as  of  law.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  cases  in  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  government  should  appeal  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  lest  continued  impunity  should  raise  the  belief  that 
scandalous  libels  are  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  government. 
In  some  cases  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government,  even  if 
ministers  foresaw  that  a  jury  would  acquit,  to  throw  that  respon- 
sibility on  the  jury ;  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which,  when 
the  law  officers  have,  from  the  temper  of  the  times,  anticipated 
acquittals,  I  have  signified  to  them  the  determination  of  the 
cabinet  that  they  must  nevertheless  proceed  I  do  not  say 
that  such  a  case  has  now  arisen  ;  I  am  only  arguing  on  the  gene- 
ral principle ;  but  I  intreat  the  government  to  consider  that  prin- 
ciple, and  ask  itself  seriously,  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when 
forbearance  on  their  part  may  produce  a  greater  evil  than  acquit- 
tal by  a  jury? — whether  it  will  not  amount  to  a  notification  that  the 
libeller  may  henceforth  enjoy  complete  and  systematic  impunity  ? 
There  is  danger  in  the  impression,  that,  the  more  atrocious  the 
libel,  the  more  secure  will  it  be  from  punishment,  from  an  unwil- 

his  documents  to  the  "  Times  ;"  which  paper,  indeed,  generally  gets  copiously 
supplied.  Very  many  Whig  members,  however,  send  their  documents  exclu- 
sively to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle;"  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and 
some  other  particularly  staunch  Tories  patronize  the  "  Morning  Post." 
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lingness  to  increase   its   publicity   by  publication. — Incidental 
Conversation  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Press,  May  21,  1832. 

NEWSPAPER    COPYRIGHT. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  draw  attention — 
namely,  to  the  subject  of  copyright.  I  hope  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  to  make  the  protection 
of  copyright  concurrent  with  any  changes  in  the  law.  We  are 
about  to  make  a  great  revolution  in  the  mode  of  conducting  news- 
papers, simply  by  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty,  which  will 
destroy  what  some  call  a  monopoly,  but  what  others  consider  to 
be  the  true  cause  of  the  very  high  character  of  the  press  of  this 
country,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  its  intelligence.  In 
making  these  great  changes,  it  is  a  matter  of  strict  justice  and  of 
sound  policy  to  devise  some  means  of  giving,  for  a  short  period, 
some  sort  of  copyright.  Unless  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
remedy  of  a  summary  nature,  in  point  of  fact  no  copyright  can 
be  effectual.  .  .  .  Unless  we  secure  the  possession  of  intel- 
ligence to  those  who  procure  it  at  much  labour  and  expense  in  the 
first  instance,  we  shall  not  hold  out  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
those  who  incur  such  expenses  in  obtaining  it — we  shall  not  act 
consistently  with  justice,  unless  we  make  some  regulations  by 
which  those  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  pro 
curing  the  earliest  intelligence,  may  be  protected  for  a  few  hours, 
at  least,  from  being  deprived  of  the  exclusive  advantage  of  that 
intelligence.  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  session,  some  effec- 
tual means  will  be  devised  also,  to  prevent  all  interference  with 
the  title  of  a  paper  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  public ; 
and  I  hope  that,  within  certain  limits,  (for  there  must  be  limits,) 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  many  thousands  in  pro- 
curing intelligence,  will  in  the  first  place  be  allowed  a  copyright, 
and  next  that  it  will  be  made  effectual  by  some  summary  pro- 
cess.*— Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill,  July  18,  1836. 

*  With  regard  to  a  copyright  for  newspapers,  it  would  undoubtedly,  to 
a  certain  extent,  operate  as  a  hardship  to  the  public,  whilst  it  would  also  be 
very  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  establish  such  copyright  in  any 
court  of  justice.  To  prevent  one  newspaper  from  copying  from  another — a 
Sunday  print  from  extracting  from  a  daily  print,  for  instance — would  not 
only  be  in  effect  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  information,  but  would 
give  such  an  advantage  to  one  print  over  another  as  to  enable  that  one  print 
to  raise  its  price  to  the  public  disadvantage.  As  to  the  proof  of  copyright, 
how  open  would  any  law  be  to  evasion.  Who  could  swear  that  the  report  of  one 
paper  was  absolutely  copied  from  the  report  of  another  ?  Where  expressions 
and  even  words  are  reported,  there  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  showing 
that  those  words  and  expressions  were  copied  from  the  paper  charging,  instead 
of  being  furnished  by  the  reporter  of  the  paper  charged.  In  the  case,  too,  of 
extracts  from  foreign  papers,  translated  or  otherwise,  who  could  swear  that 
such  translations  or  extracts  were  obtained  from  one  paper,  whereas  they 
might  have  been  made  or  taken  from  those  works  in  which  they  originally 
appeared  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  such  cases  copyright  could  never  be  esta- 
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STAMP   V.    POSTAGE. 

I  do  not  see  that  newspapers  would  gain  anything  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  postage — I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  existence 
of  a  stamp  duty  and  the  free  transmission  of  newspapers  by  post 
would  not  be  more  advantageous  to  the  proprietors  than  a  post- 
age varying  according  to  the  distance  which  the  newspaper  is 
conveyed.  ...  I  think  that  knowledge  would  be  most 
widely  extended,  and  civilization  most  effectually  promoted,  by 
charging  one  stamp  duty  upon  all  newspapers,  and  giving  to  the 
population  which  is  nearest  to  the  great  centre  of  civilization  no 
unfair  advantage  over  that  which  is  most  distant  from  it.  Upon 
these  grounds  I  must  express  my  opinion  as  most  decidedly  as  I 
can  against  the  motion. — Mr.  Roebuck's  Motion  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Stamp  on  Newspapers,  August  13,  1837. 

REWARDS    FOR    LITERARY    MERIT. 

The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  giving  a  reward  to  a 
meritorious  individual  is  a  very  invidious  proceeding,  and  calcu- 
lated rather  to  give  offence  than  otherwise  to  the  other  members 
of  the  same  class.  Now,  this,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  is  a  very 
extraordinary  argument.  Why,  what  used  to  be  said  of  this 
country  in  comparing  it  with  surrounding  nations  ?  Was  it  not 
said  that  despotic  nations  rewarded  science  and  selected  eminent 
scientific  and  literary  men,  anxious  to  pay  them  a  just  compli- 
ment whilst  they  also  afforded  them  a  substantial  reward  ?  "  See 
what  despotic  governments  do ; — they  reward  science — they  select 
eminent  men — and  are  anxious  to  pay  a  compliment  to  them,  by 

Wished,  for  this  sufficient  reason,  that  the  fact  of  prior  publication  would  be 
no  evidence  of  original  communication  or  possession.  At  the  same  time, 
whilst  those  objections  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a  copy- 
right is  a  great  injury  and  a  grievous  injustice  to  many  newspaper  proprie- 
tors. It  is  notorious  that  the  greater  part  of  the  information  copied  into 
the  Metropolitan  Evening  papers,  the  Sunday  papers,  (always  excepting  the 
"  Spectator,"  the  "Atlas,"  and  some  other  respectable  prints,  in  which  such 
information  is  for  the  most  part  re-written  with  great  pains,)  and  in  the  Pro- 
vincial papers,  is  copied  nearly  verbatim  from  the  "Times,"  "  Chronicle," 
and  other  journals,  published  in  London  every  morning.  In  an  Evening  paper, 
indeed,  may  sometimes  be  seen  eighteen  or  twenty  columns  of  parliamentary 
or  other  reports,  obtained  by  one  of  these  papers  at  a  great  cost,  and  inserted 
without  a  word  of  acknowledgment.  Only  last  November,  it  occurred  that 
certain  Evening  papers  copied  word  for  word  the  whole  of  the  express  in- 
formation received  exclusively  from  India,  by  the  "  Times,"  without  vouch- 
safing a  single  line  of  acknowledgment  as  to  the  source  from  which  their  in- 
formation was  derived.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
priority  of  publication  can  have  been  a  sufficient  protection.  All  the  direct 
advantage  the  "  Times"  possessed,  must  have  been  the  sale  of  a  few 
extra  thousand  copies  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  ;  whilst,  having 
equal  advantages  in  respect  of  the  post,  these  Evening  papers  had  the 
opportunity  of  circulating  their  thousands  in  the  provinces,  and  obtaining 
thereby  a  credit  which  in  no  way  belonged  to  them.  And  yet  the  informa- 
tion thus  copied  must  have  cost  the  "Times"  hundreds  of  pounds  1 
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conferring  upon  them  some  substantial  reward."  The  argument 
of  the  hon.  member  is  conclusive  against  Sir  Walter  Scott  being 
made  a  baronet,  because  it  applies  equally  to  granting  a  pension 
as  a  dignity.  Doubtless,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  say  that  the 
honorary  distinction  cost  nothing,  whilst  the  pension  would  put 
the  country  to  the  expense  of  £300  a  year.  It  is  the  argumentum 
adpecuniam  which  seems  altogether  to  influence  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's views.  I  always  thought,  that  when  a  literary  man  of 
eminence  was  selected  for  royal  favour,  the  whole  class  was 
elevated  and  complimented  in  that  act.  .  .  In  my  opinion  it 
is  proper  that  literary  and  scientific  men  of  merit  should  receive 
the  occasional  aids  which  they  require,  and  be  honoured  with 
the  conventional  distinctions  which  are  established  in  a  monarchy. 
I  think  that  those  rewards  should  be  conferred  only  by  the 
Crown  ;  and  that  unless  there  is  suspicion  of  abuse  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  it  should  not  be  questioned  in  this 
House ;  still  less  should  these  rewards  and  distinctions  be  con- 
ferred by  the  majority  of  this  House. — Civil  List  Bill,  December 
19,  1837. 

AN    ORDER   FOR   THE    LITERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC. 

The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  has  suggested  the  propriety  of 
a  new  Order  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  literary  and  scientific 
men.  The  prerogative  is  already  vested  in  the  Crown  to  confer 
honours  upon  persons  distinguished  by  their  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  and  that  power  has  recently  6een  exercised  by  the 
conferring  distinctions  upon  individuals  of  various  professions. 
The  establishment  of  a  new  Order  would  depreciate  the  honours 
which  it  is  at  present  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  confer,  and  is 
not  in  the  least  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  the  country 
for  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  The  hon.  member  can- 
not think  that  it  would  have  been  essential  to  the  character  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  he  should  have  appeared  in  a  blue  or  red 
riband,  or  worn  the  star  of  any  Order.  An  Order  of  the  nature 
proposed  would  but  ill  accord  with  the  English  character  and 
with  the  elevated  character  of  science,  which  it  would  only  tend 
to  make  ridiculous.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween meritorious  military  and  naval  services  and  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements. — Incidental  Discussion,  April  18,  1834. 
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RAILROAD    MONOPOLIES. 

We  ought  to  have  foreseen,  when  the  Railroad  Bills  were  before 
the  House,  that  we  were,  in  fact,  establishing  a  monopoly — a  mo- 
nopoly in  respect  of  which  there  could  be  no  future  condition. 
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We  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  if  the  railroads  were  successful, 
other  modes  of  internal  communication  would  almost  necessarily 
fall  into  disuse  ;  and  we  ought  therefore  to  have  stipulated,  as  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  just  and  easy  for  us  to  have  done,  that 
certain  public  services  should  be  performed  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate.  1  apprehend  that  the  public  now  stand  in  much  the  same 
position  to  the  railway  companies,  as  the  companies,  at  their  first 
formation,  occupied  with  respect  to  the  owners  of  private  property. 
The  legislature  then  said  to  those  owners,  "  You  must  for  a 
great  public  benefit'forego  your  own  will  and  discretion, and  dispose 
of  your  lands  to  these  companies  ;"  and  just  the  same  right  has 
parliament  now  to  say  to  those  railway  proprietors,  "  For  a  great 
public  benefit  you  must  to  some  extent  give  up  your  rights  of 
private  property." — Mails  on  Railways  Bill,  July  21,  1838. 

TRAVELLING    ON    RAILROADS. 

After  all,  the  great  security  for  the  safety  of  the  public  is  to 
be  found  in  the  attention  of  the  companies.  It  is  their  interest 
to  make  travelling  secure  ;  for  persons  travelling  for  pleasure  will 
not  go  by  railways  if  they  feel  that  they  cannot  do  so  in  safety. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Birmingham  and  London,  and  Grand 
Junction  Railways,  are  admirably  conducted.  Whenever  acci- 
dents happen,  they  do  all  in  their  power,  by  making  fresh 
arrangements,  to  prevent  their  recurrence. — Railways  Bill— 
2nd  Reading,  Feb.  12,  1841. 

GOVERNMENT   INTERFERENCE    WITH    RAILROAD    COMPANIES. 

I  think  that  in  matters  that  are  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale, 
by  companies  with  such  large  capitals,  and  in  establishments 
that  have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  other  modes  of  travelling, 
if  the  legislature  can  devise  any  precautions  against  the  occur- 
rence of  accidents,  it  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing;  and 
I  feel  certain  that  there  can  be  no  influence  on  the  part  of  rail- 
way proprietors  who  may  have  seats  in  this  House,  that  can  stand 
against  the  sense  of  this  House  and  the  influence  of  reason.  But 
I  shall  deprecate  the  interference  of  parliament  being  carried  be- 
yond the  proper  limits,  because  I  feel  certain  that  such  an  inter- 
ference will  not  tend  to  the  security  of  the  public.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  parliament,  or  the  government,  or  any  part  of  the 
government,  to  undertake  too  minute  an  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  railways  ;  and  the  attempt  will,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
increase  the  risk  of  those  travelling  by  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  interest  of  railway  companies  to  prevent  accidents  occur- 
ring; .  .  .  and  in  the  next,  if  we  go  too  far,  the  railway 
companies  may  feelr  elieved  from  their  responsibility.  They  will 
then  shield  themselves  from  public  indignation,  on  account  of 
government  having  the  superintendence  of  the  regulations.  Then 
their  vigilance  will  be  relaxed ;  and  they  will  have  the  power  of 
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asserting,  that  as  the  government  has  relieved  them  from  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  government  ought  to  assume  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain matters  in  which  the  government  can  beneficially  interfere, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  railway  establishments  and  the  manage- 
ment of  gates  across  roads  ;  but  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  certain 
number  of  watchmen,  or  the  regulation  that  the  trains  shall  not 
travel  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  speed,  I  think  legislation  on 
those  points  would  be  impracticable. — Railroads  Bill,  Feb.  8, 
1842. 

IRISH    RAILWAYS GOVERNMENT   INTERFERENCE    DEPRECATED. 

Why,  I  again  ask,  should  not  Irish  gentlemen  and  capitalists 
undertake  their  own  works,  and  trust  to  their  own  intelligence 
and  enterprise  for  their  natural  reward  ?  But  the  government  steps 
in,  and  says,  that  Ireland  is  too  poor  to  undertake  such  works  ;  that 
there  must  be  a  grand  scheme  with  a  public  department,  and  a 
cumbrous  provision  ;  that  if  the  income  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  line  and  pay  the  interest,  the  deficiency  shall  be 
made  up  by  an  assessment  on  the  country  at  large.  And  is  not 
this  creating  and  holding  out  difficulties  and  discouragements  to 
private  capital  and  enterprise,  at  the  same  time  that  it  must  lead 
to  jealousy  and  disappointment  in  those  parts  which  are  not  tra- 
versed by  the  favoured  line  ?  Every  one  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  in  support  of  this  measure,  may  with  equal  justice 
and  cogency  be  adduced  in  support  of  a  proposition  to  establish  a 
government  cotton  manufactory  in  Ireland.  Ireland,  it  may  be 
said,  is  very  poor;  England  is  very  rich  ;  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  not  been  introduced  into  Ireland ;  it  will  cause  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  means  of  industry  and  social  improvement:  they 
can  take  advantage  of  all  the  improvements,  and  benefit  by  all 
the  experience  and  inventions  of  the  cotton-mills  near  Man- 
chester ; — but  what  is  the  answer  to  all  this  ?  It  really  is  a  great 
insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  benefits  of  railroads,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  public  department  to  introduce  among  them  all  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  that  mode  of  communi- 
cation. I  know  how  plausible  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  assume 
English  credit  in  support  of  such  an  undertaking ;  but  although 
I  take  no  objection  in  point  of  expense,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the 
moment  government  interposes  and  supplies  its  credit,  it  must 
disparage  native  intelligence,  industry  arid  enterprise,  besides 
being  a  most  unfair  interference  with  the  capital  already  in  the 
field. — Railways  (Ireland}  Commission,  March  1,  1839. 

RAILROADS    IN    IRELAND. 

If  I  really  did  believe  that  an  undertaking  by  the  government 
to  make  540  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland  would  be  a  substantial 
and  permanent  benefit  to  that  country,  I  think  all  my  scruples 
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on  the  subject  would  be  removed.  But  the  question  is,  would 
such  a  course,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  be  an  advantage 
to  Ireland  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  think  it  would  not,  and  that  it  is  best  for 
the  interests  of  Ireland  that  Irish  gentlemen  should  act  in  reference 
to  such  subjects,  precisely  as  we  in  this  country  have  done ; — that 
is,  that  they  should  undertake  speculations  of  this  kind  themselves 
— if,  indeed,  they  believed  that  profit  would  result  from  them. 
.  .  .  \  My  belief  is,  that  an  undertaking  to  construct  an 
extensive  system  of  railways  in  Ireland  would  not  pay  the  expense ; 
but,  even  if  it  did,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Why,  you 
would  bring  together  an  immense  mass  of  labourers,  by  the  incen- 
tive of  the  advantage  to  arise  from  undue  exertion  ;  but  when  the 
works  were  finished,  and  these  labourers  could  find  no  employ- 
ment, is  it  not  probable  that  the  evils  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being 
mitigated,  would  be  increased  ?  What  I  say  is  this, — that  if  rail- 
ways in  Ireland  cannot  be  accomplished  with  profit,  their  con- 
struction ought  not  to  be  undertaken  at  all ;  and  certainly,  I 
greatly  doubt  the  policy  of  making  grants  of  public  money  for 
such  objects,  even  in  Ireland. — Mr.  French's  Motion  on  Rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  March  3,  184*2. 
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NO    EVIDENCE    OF    CORRUPTION    IN   CLOSE    BOROUGHS.* 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  the  close  boroughs.  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  boroughs  where  the  electors  are  few  in  number, 
are  more  open  to  bribery  and  corruption  than  boroughs  where  the 
number  of  electors  is  great;  because  I  have  no  evidence  of  the 
fact.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  involve  in  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation, those  boroughs  where  there  is  a  small  number  of  elec- 
tors. I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trustees  of  those 

*  This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  we  find  Mr.  Peel  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford  moved  two  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  existence  of  "  a 
class  of  small  boroughs  commonly  called  close  or  decayed,  into  which  the 
returns  of  members  are  notoriously  capable  of  being  effected  by  the  payment  of 
money  in  the  way  of  purchase  ;"  and  "  also  of  a  class  of  boroughs  in  which 
the  elective  franchise  is  vested  in  so  few  electors,  that  the  returns  are  capa- 
ble of  being  effected  by  the  payment  of  money  in  the  way  of  bribes  to  indi- 
vidual electors."  Mr.  Peel  opposed  these  resolutions,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  brought  forward  at  an  unseasonable  period,  and  for  other  parlia- 
mentary reasons.  He  carefully  avoided,  however,  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  the  point  really  at  issue,  further  than  that  we  have  here  extracted. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  followed  him,  said  with  reference  to  his  speech : — 
"  I  congratulate  the  House  and  the  country  upon  the  change  in  the  language 
of  the  Government  upon  this  subject.  The  time  was,  when  if  a  single  finger 
had  been  raised  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  the  question  was  sure 
to  be  put  down  by  the  most  decisive  and  uncompromising  of  all  negatives. 
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boroughs  have  violated  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  even  if, 
after  due  consideration,  it  should  appear  that  any  of  those 
boroughs  have  not  honestly  exercised  their  functions,  the  noble 
lord  has  not  stated  how  he  would  propose  to  appropriate  the  for- 
feited franchise Even  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  assent 

to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  at  all,  I  would  object  to  the 
period  of  bringing  it  forward. — The  Marquis  of  Blandford's 
Resolutions  condemnatory  of  Close  Boroughs,  June%,  1829. 

FIRST    EXPRESSION    OF    VIEWS    ON    PARLIAMENTARY    REFORM.* 

Long  as  I  have  been  in  parliament,  and  frequently  as  I  have 
been  present  at  discussions  upon  parliamentary  reform,  it  has  so 
happened  that  it  has  never  been  my  lot,  upon  any  occasion,  to 
take  any  part  in  the  great  debates  upon  it,  to  which  I  have 
listened.  I  have  felt  the  subject  to  be  so  completely  exhausted 
on  both  sides  by  the  pre-eminent  ability  which  has  been  devoted 
to  it,  that  I  have  always  contented  myself  with  giving  a  silent 
vote ;  and  thus  I  approach  the  present  discussion  unfettered  by 
any  opinions,  except  such  as  have  been  expressed  by  the  votes 
which  I  have  uniformly  given  against  parliamentary  reform. 
Though  I  have  not  taken  any  active  part  in  prior  debates,  I  have 
maturely  weighed  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced,  both 
in  favour  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  reform,  in  the  spirit  of  a  wit- 
ness of  the  contest  rather  than  of  a  partisan  ;  and  having  maturely 
weighed  those  powerful  arguments  which  were  first  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Burke,  and  afterwards,  no  less  ably,  by  my  late 
right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Canning,  I  confess  that  they  have  esta- 

The  late  colleague  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Canning,  said  in  his  place 
in  this  House,  that  in  whatever  shape  the  question  of  reform  was  proposed,  it 
should  find  in  him  a  determined  and  uncompromising  opponent.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  has  never 
been  one  of  those  decided  opponents  of  parliamentary  reform  whom  nothing 
could  induce  to  look  with  any  degree  of  favour  on  that  all  important  mea- 
sure ;  and  I  am  happy  to  observe,  in  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said 
to-night,  that  he  does  not  object  to  the  principle,  but  that  his  opposition  is 
rather  occasioned  by  theabsence  of  a  fullerHouse,  and  by  his  feeling  that  a  more 
matured  deliberation  should  by  given  to  the  question."  Upon  this  Mr.  Peel 
observed,  "  I  have  not  been  treated  quite  fairly.  It  would  not  have  been 
fitting  for  me  on  such  a  question  to  have  entered  into  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion, or  to  have  stated  what  were  my  views  with  reference  to  it.  I  hope  the 
hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  will  not  draw  any  inference  from  what  has  occurred 
this  evening,  as  to  my  impressions  with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform." 
The  Marquis  of  Blandford's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  114  to  40. 
*  The  parliament  of  1830  assembled  on  the  4th  of  February.  On  the 
23rd,  Lord  J.  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  the  towns 
of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  send  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. Upon  this  occasion  Sir  R.  Peel  addressed  himself  to  the  principle 
of  the  Reform  question,  for,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  first  time.  The  divi- 
sion on  this  occasion  was  a  close  one,  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
divisions  on  the  Reform  question  ;  the  numbers  being — 140  for,  and  188 
against  the  motion.  General  Gascoyne,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  several  other 
Tories,  voted  on  this  occasion  with  the  opposition. 
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blished,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  proof  otjthe  great  danger  that  there 
is  in  tampering,  on  slight  grounds,  with  the  constitution.  I  think 
that  the  arguments  of  those  two  great  men, — that  we  are  not  to 
seek  the  principles  of  the  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
either  in  any  fine-spun  theories  of  democracy,  or  in  any  of  the 
institutions  of  the  free  republics  of  ancient  times,  and  that  we 
cannot  find  in  any  portion  of  the  history  of  England  any  princi- 
ple of  democratic  representation  to  serve  as  a  model  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  representative  system, — I  think,  I  say,  that  those 
arguments  are  decisive  upon  the  points  for  which  they  are 
advanced.  .  .  As  to  the  effects  produced  by  a  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  operation  of  that  assembly  upon  the  country, 
I  must  say,  that  I  see  nothing  in  either  which  leads  me  to  think 
that  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  its  construction  is  necessary ; 
and  further  than  this,  for  my  own  part,  I  completely  distrust  the 
prophecies  which  have  been  uttered  respecting  the  beneficial  results 
of  such  an  alteration. — Lord  J.  Russell's  Motion  to  give  Repre 
sentatives  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  Feb.  23, 
1830. 

QUALIFIED    DISSENT    FROM    REFORM    PRINCIPLES. 

This  discussion  imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  making  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  respecting 
which  a  notice  of  motion  has  lately  been  given.  This  task  I 
would  rather  on  the  present  occasion  have  avoided,  as  I  am 
unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  question  until  it  shall 
be  legitimately  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
A  construction  has,  however,  been  put  on  the  declaration  of  my 
right  hon.  friend,  which  deprives  me  of  an  alternative.  With 
regard  to  the  question  generally,  I  may  remark,  that  I  have 
rieveT  hitherto  taken  a  very  decided  part.  Opposed  to  it  I 
certainly  have  been,  but  at  the  same  time  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) I  have  contented  myself  with  a  silent  vote.  It  appears 
that  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  has  been 
interpreted  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  government  gene- 
rally on  the  subject.*  Now,  I  fully  admit  that  I  see  difficulties 
about  the  question  of  reform  which  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  solve.  I  wish,  nevertheless,  to  say  nothing  now  which  may  in 
any  degree  prejudice  the  discussion  hereafter,  or  interfere  with 
its  advancement  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  I  see  consider- 
able difficulties  attendant  on  the  mere  agitation  of  the  topic, 

*  The  passage  referred  to  occurred  in  the  speech  made  by  Sir  George 
Murray,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening.  That 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  I  confess  myself  friendly  to  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment which  would  insure  an  efficient  and  good  system  of  government  to 
the  country."  This  declaration  was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the 
opposition  members.  Sir  George  Murray  voted  against  the  Reform  Bill 
afterwards  brought  in  by  Lord  Grey's  government. 
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and  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  principle  of 
limitation  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  appears  to  con- 
template as  the  guarantee  of  a  moderate  reform.  The  member 
for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Denman)  has  intimated,  as  I  understand 
him,  that  no  measure  of  reform  which  still  allows  of  the  inter- 
ference of  peers  in  the  return  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  satisfy  him.  His  argument,  I  conclude  from  the 
tenor  of  his  speech,  must  be  directed  against  an  aristocratic 
government  altogether.  To  such  an  extent  J  am  not  prepared 
to  go  :  nor  do  I  at  present  see  any  prospect  that  such  a  measure 
of  safe,  moderate  reform  as  his  Majesty's  government  may  be 
inclined  to  sanction,  will  satisfy  the  demands  or  expectations  of 
the  Reformers.  This  only  I  will  now  premise,  reserving  a  fuller 
exposition  of  my  sentiments  to  the  opportunity  when  they  can 
be  regularly  and  seriously  explained. — Report  on  the  Address, 
Nov.  3,  1830. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  REFORM  QUESTION  BY  THE  WHIGS.* 

I  now  come  to  the  tremendous  question  before  the  House  ;  but 
before  I  approach  the  consideration  of  it,  I  must  give  vent  to 
feelings  of  pain  and  humiliation  which  I  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press. I  am  asked,  I  will  not  say  to  make  a  revolution  in  the 
country,  but,  as  was  properly  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cal- 
lington,  to  substitute  for  the  present  a  different  constitution  ;  and 
I  am  not  invited  to  do  this  after  a  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry, 
but  to  take  this  hasty  step  by  an  appeal  to  motives,  which,  if  I 
permitted  them  to  influence  me,  would  brand  me  with  disgrace. 
I  am  desired — expressly  and  repeatedly  desired — not  to  subject 
my  fears  to  my  judgement,  but  my  judgement  to  my  fears  ;  to 
defer  to  authority  which  I  cannot  recognize ;  and  to  consult  my 
own  personal  interest  by  averting  the  threatened  penalty  of  a 
dissolution.  1  would  ask,  why  the  King's  name  is  introduced 
in  this  discussion  ?  Why  has  it  been  stated  day  after  day  to  the 
country,  that  this  plan  has  received  the  particular  sanction  of  the 
King?  As  to  the  reference  that  has  been  made  to  the  discussion 
on  the  Catholic  question,  the  cases  have  no  similarity.  On  that 
occasion  it  had  been  publicly  stated  that  the  measure  had  not  the 
sanction  of  the  King,  and  the  ministers  had  then  no  alternative 
but  to  declare  that  the  measure  was  brought  forward  with  the 

*  The  Whigs,  under  Earl  Grey,  having  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's administration  in  November,  1830,  an  adjournment  of  the  House  soon 
after  took  place,  for  a  longer  period  than  is  usual  at  Christmas — namely, 
from  the  23rd  of  December  to  the  3rd  of  February  following.  During  this 
interval  the  Reform  Bill  was  prepared  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  opened  their  plan,  and  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  their  bill.  The  debate  which  followed  lasted  nine  nights  ;  but 
the  bill  was  allowed  to  be  introduced  without  further  opposition  than  arose 
in  the  course  of  the  speeches  of  those  opposed  to  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  third  night. 
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sanction  of  the  King.  But  when  a  measure  like  this  is  introduced 
by  the  administration, — when  the  King's  consent  must  be  pre- 
sumed,— when  it  is  not  called  in  question, — is  it  necessary,  day 
after  day,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  public  press, 
to  state  that  this  measure  has  received  the  approbation  of  his 
Majesty,  and  not  only  the  approbation  but  the  written  sanction 
of  the  King  ?  I  assume  that  such  is  the  fact.  But  granting  the 
fact,  it  is  no  imputation  on  my  profound  respect  and  loyalty  to- 
wards his  Majesty  if  I  disregard  that  circumstance ;  and  if,  ad- 
mitting that  the  noble  lord's  plan  has  the  sanction  of  the  King,  I 
nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  exercise  my  judgment 
as  unreservedly  upon  the  question  as  if  that  sanction  had  not 
been  so  indefatigably  proclaimed.  But,  Sir,  I  regret  on  other 
grounds  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  King  in  connection  with  it. 
I  will  not  now  discuss  the  right  or  the  expediency  of  the  sweeping 
disfranchisement  that  is  proposed.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
granted  to  me,  that  the  measure  is,  at  least,  one  of  great  harshness 
towards  a  number  of  corporate  bodies  of  proved  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  which  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  sacrifice  privileges,  of 
which  they  have  been  long  and  justly  proud.  Why  hold  out  to 
those  bodies  his  Majesty  as  the  approver,  almost  as  the  especial 
author,  of  the  plan  by  which  these  privileges  are  to  be  invaded  ? 
I  had  thought  that  the  King  was  the  fountain  of  grace  and  favour ; 
but  it  now  seems  as  if  his  Majesty's  ministers  shrunk  from  the 
proper  share  of  their  own  acts,  and  transferred  to  their  sovereign 
the  odium  of  this  plan  of  disfranchisement.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  right  or  decent  to  aggravate  the  injury  which  the  corporate 
bodies  of  this  country  are  to  sustain,  by  telling  them  that  it  is 
inflicted  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  hand  of  their  King. — Par- 
liamentary Reform  Bill — Introduction,  March  3,  1831, 
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If  I  must  appeal,  not  to  the  reason  and  calm  judgment  of  this 
House,  but  to  some  intrinsic  and  higher  authority — the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people — why  then  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for, 
but  that  before  the  people  of  England  approve  of  this  Bill,  they 
will  listen  to  a  calm  and  temperate  appeal  in  behalf  of  what  the 
noble  lord  calls,  with  somewhat  of  cruel  mockery,  the  old  English 
Constitution.  I  hope  that  they  will  consider  that  the  constitution 
of  a  government  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  and  importance  ; 
that  it  is  a  most  complex  machine,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  exa- 
mination of  any  isolated  part,  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  abhorrence  ;  but  demanding  a  comprehensive 
view,  not  only  of  the  structure  as  a  whole,  but  of  its  practical 
effects.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  language,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  attempt  to  quote,  that  in  judging  of  any  form  of 
government,  we  should  bring  to  the  consideration  of  it  the  same 
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caution,  the  same  distrust  in  our  own  knowledge,  with  which  we 
should  pronounce  upon  some  mighty  and  complex  piece  of 
mechanism.  There  may  be  detached  movements  that  we  do 
not  comprehend, — movements  which,  to  the  superficial  and  igno- 
rant, may  seem  not  only  useless  but  pernicious ;  but  surely  we 
must  not  condemn  them,  if  there  be  harmony  in  the  working  of 
the  whole  machine,  and  if  its  object  be  completely  effected.  "  Look 
(said  Mr.  Canning)  at  the  frame  of  man — it  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  ! — yet  this  frame  of  a  created  being — so  noble 
in  reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties,  in  apprehension  so  like  a  God — 
has  parts  and  performs  functions  which,  if  they  are  to  be  separately 
regarded,  provoke  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  disgust."  Sir,  let 
the  people  recollect  that  the  writers  of  ancient  times,  who  existed 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  could  have  no  partiality  for 
the  British  constitution, — that  mere  speculative  writers,  discussing 
&  priori  the  various  ibrms  of  government — either,  despaired  alto- 
gether of  the  formation  of  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  or  described 
it  as  the  most  perfect  of  all.  Can  there  by  any  possibility  be  a 
better  description  of  the  British  constitution  than  that  contained 
in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  Statuo  earn  esse  optime  constituam 
republican!, " — I  do  not  know  whether  I  quote  the  words  cor- 
rectly,— "  quse  ex  tribus  generibus  illis  regali,  optimo,  et  populari, 
modice  confusa  ?"  Another  eminent  writer  of  antiquity  (Tacitus), 
speaking  of  forms  of  government,  says  that  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment must  consist  either  of  king,  nobles,  or  the  people,  or  a  com- 
bination of  all  these  elements,  the  practicability  of  which  he  doubts. 
"  Cunctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus  aut  priores  aut  singuli 
regunt."  "  Delecta  ex  his  et  constituta  reipublicse  forma,  lau- 
dari  facilius  quam  evenire ;  vel  si  evenit,  haud  diuturna  esse 
potest."  Such,  Sir,  are  the  dicta  of  great  writers  on  the  abstract 
question  of  the  modes  of  government. — Ibid. 

A    GALLERY    OF    DEPARTED    WORTH. 

I  wrote  down  this  morning  the  names  of  those  distinguished 
men  who  have  appeared  in  this  House  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
as  brilliant  lights  above  the  horizon,  and  whose  memory,  to 
quote  the  expression  of  Lord  Plunkett,  has  had  buoyancy 
enough  to  float  down  to  posterity  on  the  stream  of  time.  I 
made  this  selection  of  these  men  in  the  first  instance  without 
a  thought  of  the  places  they  severally  represented.  I  looked  to 
their  ability  and  their  fame  alone.  If  I  have  omitted  any,  their 
names  may  be  added,  but  I  believe  the  list  I  shall  read  will 
contain  all  the  names  that  are  of  the  highest  eminence.  It  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Dunning,  Lord  North,  Charles  Townshend, 
Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Perceval, 
Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Plunkett,  Canning,  Huskisson,  Brougham, 
Homer,  Romilly,  Tierney,  Sir  William  Grant,  Lord  Liverpool, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Grey.  I  will  now  read  the  names  of 
the  places  for  which  they  were  respectively  returned  on  their 
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first  entrance  into  public  life: — Dunning  was  returned  for 
Calne ;  Lord  North  for  Banbury ;  Burke  for  Wendover  ;  Charles 
Townshend  for  Saltash ;  Pitt  for  Appleby ;  Fox  for  Midhurst ; 
Lord  Grenville  for  Buckingham ;  Sheridan  for  Stafford  ;  Wind- 
ham  for  Norwich ;  Lord  Wellesley  for  Beeralston  ;  Perceval  for 
Northampton;  Plunkett  for  Midhurst;  Canning  for  Newton; 
Huskisson  for  Morpeth  ;  Brougham  foE.Cajnelford  ;  Romilly  for 
Queenborough  ;  Horner  for  Wendover ;  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
county  Down ;  Tierney  for  Southward ;  Sir  William  Grant  for 
Shaftesbury;  Lord  Greyfrr  Nnrfji^mhp.rland  •  Lord  Liverpool  for 
Rye.  These  are  the  names,  I  believe,  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They  are  twenty-two  in 
number.  Sixteen,  on  first  entering  public  life,  were  returned 
for  boroughs,  every  one  of  which,  without  an  exception,  the 
noble  Lord  proposes  to  extinguish.  Some  few  of  these  distin- 
guished men  owed,  it  is  true,  their  first  return  to  a  more  nume- 
rous body  of  constituents.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  first  returned  for 
Stafford  ;  Mr.  Windham  for  Norwich  ;  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
county  Down;  Mr.  Tierney  for  Southwark;  Lord  Grey  for 
Northumberland  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  either  the  caprice  of  popular  bodies,  or  the  inconvenience 
of  ministers  of  the  Crown  sitting  for  populous  places,  in  every 
one  of  these  cases  the  honour  of  the  populous  place  is  relin- 
quished for  the  repose  of  the  small  borough.  Mr.  Sheridan 
quits  Stafford  for  Ilchester  ;  Mr.  Windham  takes  refuge  at 
Higham  Ferrers  ;  Mr.  Tierney  prefers  Knaresbrough  to  South- 
wark ;  Lord  Castlereagh  rejects  Down  for  Oxford ;  and  Lord 
Grey  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  Northumberland,  by  ap- 
pealing with  success  to  the  electors  of  Tavistock.  Now,  then,  I 
have  applied  your  own  test ;  I  have  looked  not  to  accidents  but 
to  tendencies ;  and  I  ask  you  whether  the  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  representation  is  not  to  secure  to  distinguished 
ability  a  seat  in  the  public  councils  ? — Ibid. 

ENGLAND    BLESSED    IN    HER    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  noble  lord  has  pointed  out  the  theoretical  defects  in  our 
present  system  of  representation ;  he  has  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  he  has  desired  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  green  mounds 
of  Old  Sarum  and  the  ruined  niches  of  Midhurst.  I,  too,  make 
my  appeal  to  the  same  people;  I  ask  them,  when  they  have 
finished  poring  over  the  imputed  blots  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  completed  their  inspection  of  the  impu- 
rities of  Old  Sarum,  and  Gatton,  and  Midhurst; — I  ask  them 
to  elevate  their  vision,  os  homini  sublime  dedit,  to  include  within 
their  view  a  wider  range  than  that  to  which  the  noble  lord  would 
limit  them.  I  ask  them  to  look  back  upon  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years — to  bear  in  mind  that  their  constitution  in 
its  present  form  has  so  long  endured  ;  and  I  ask  them  where, 
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among  the  communities  of  Europe,  do  you  find  institutions 
which  have  afforded  the  same  means  of  happiness  and  the  same 
security  for  liberty  ?  I  conjure  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  result 
of  every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to  imitate  our 
own  institutions.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Bel- 
gium, the  utmost  efforts  have  been  exhausted  to  establish  a  form 
of  government  like  ours — to  adjust  the  nice  balance  between 
the  conflicting  elements  of  royal,  aristocratical,  and  popular 
power — to  secure  the  inestimable  blessings  of  limited  monarchy 
and  temperate  freedom.  Up  to  this  hour  these  efforts  have  sig- 
nally failed. — I  say  not  from  what  causes,  or  through  whose  fault, 
but  the  fact  of  their  failure  cannot  be  denied.  Look  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  and  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  framing 
new  institutions  for  the  government  of  man.  If  power  can  be 
so  safely  intrusted  to  the  people, — if  they  are  so  competent  to 
govern  themselves — such  enlightened  judges  of  their  own  inte- 
rests— why  has  it  happened  that,  up  to  this  hour,  every  experi- 
ment to  establish  and  regulate  popular  control  over  executive 
government  has,  with  one  single  exception,  failed  ?  Where  are 
the  happy  republics  of  South  America  ?  What  has  obstructed 
their  formation  ?  What  has  prevented  the  people  from  exer- 
cising the  new  power  conferred  upon  them  to  the  advancement 
of  their  own  interest  and  the  confirmation  of  their  own  liberties? 
—Ibid. 

"FINALITY'*  IMPOSSIBLE. 

\/  We  are  told  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is,  that  it  is  a 
final  settlement.  A  final  settlement ! — it  cannot  be  h'nal.  If  the 
principles  upon  which  it  rests  be  good, — if  the  arguments  which 
are  its  sole  vindication  be  conclusive — they  are  conclusive  against 
its  being  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  Reform.  What  avails  it 
that  reformers  are  agreed  upon  the  acceptance  of  it  ?  What 
consolation  is  it  to  me  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr. 
Hume)  has  sent  forth  his  circular  enjoining  unanimity  for  the 
present  ?  "  Waive,,"  says  he,  (I  quote  one  of  his  letters),  "  waive 
all  discussion  about  the  ballot, — be  silent  about  annual  parlia- 
ments,— above  all,  praise  the  ministers,  and  take  the  present 
good  they  offer  you."  Why,  Sir,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
added, — what  he  has  thought  it  politic  to  conceal,  but  which  he 
meant  to  imply — "  Seize  the  instrument  which  this  bill  puts  into 
your  hands, — occupy  the  commanding  position  which  will  enable 
you  to  extort  all  that  you  can  wish."  What  avails  it  that  the 
ballot  is  now  kept  in  the  back-ground  ?  If  the  advocate  for  the 
ballot  could  say  with  truth,  that  this  bill  was  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  ballot, — that  it  was  an  equivalent  which  he  could 
accept  in  lieu  of  the  ballot — there  might  be  some  pretence  for  his 
supposed  compromise.  But  if  this  bill  only  justifies  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  ballot, — if  it  establishes  a  new  class  of 
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voters  peculiarly  liable  to  the  aristocratic  influence  which  the 
learned  lord  says  will  be  so  copiously  and  so  successfully  exerted, 
— what  pretext  has  the  advocate  for  the  ballot  to  postpone,  be- 
yond the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  assertion  of  his  own  views?  When 
the  noble  lord  says  this  settlement  will  be  a  final  one,  he  is  so  far 
right,  that  probably  for  a  short  time,  there  may  be  a  general  wish, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  to  acquiesce  in  its  provi- 
sions. The  expectation  of  great  benefits — gratitude  for  new  pri- 
vileges— the  pleasure  of  novelty,  may  secure  a  short  trial  for  the 
new  constitution.  But  these  impressions  will  gradually  grow 
weaker.  The  classes  that  are  left  unrepresented  will  begin  to  stir 
— they  will  read  the  preamble  of  the  bill — and,  with  some  justice, 
inquire  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  its  benefits? — Mr. 
Stanley's  Motion  for  Leave  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  for  Ire- 
land* March  24,  1831. 

THE  LANDLORD'S  INFLUENCE. 

I  cannot  deny,  that  in  times  of  political  quiet  the  just  influence  of 
the  landlord  will  tell  upon  the  tenant — that  the  influence  o£  gra- 
titude, of  interest,  of  deference  to  authority,  will  be  felt ;  but  what 
I  fear  is,  that  when  the  storm  arises — when  the  passions  of  the 
people  are  excited — when  the  press  is  exercising  its  mighty  power, 
all  in  one  direction,  and  on  that  class  which  has  just  education 
enough  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  influence — then,  I  fear  the 
same  consequences  will  follow  that  have  followed  in  Ireland  ;  ex- 
citement and  agitation  will  overbear  the  weight  of  gratitude  and 
interest,  and  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  action — then,  I  fear  the 
remaining  barriers  you  have  left  against  popular  encroachment, 
will  be  swept  away  by  some  sudden  and  irresistible  influx  of  e 
tide.— /fo'd. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF   REFORM. 

Sir,  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  measure  of  reform  which  is 
pregnant  with  consequences  so  important  as  this  remodelling  of 
the  constituency  and  representation  of  Ireland.  I  fear  the  result 
— and,  above  all,  I  deprecate  the  time  at  which  the  experiment  is 
made.  Two  years  only  have  elapsed  since  a  great  change  in 
the  internal  policy  of  Ireland  was  effected,  and,  before  there 
is  any  sufficient  experience  of  its  practical  operation,  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  another  change,  that  puts  to  imminent 
hazard  the  securities  we  provided  against  the  danger  of  the  first. 
It  is  now  beyond  the  control  of  parliament  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  are  in  my  opinion  inseparable  from  the  course  which  the 

*  Pending  the  second  reading  of  the  English  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Stanley  introduced  the  Bill  for  Reform  of  the  Representation  of  Ireland. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  again  went  over  the  question  on  this  occasion,  and  made 
perhaps  one  of  his  best  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
The  bill,  like  its  precursor,  however,  was  allowed  to  be  introduced  without  a 
division. 

R3 
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King's  government  has  pursued.  In  the  completion  of  these 
measures,  I  see  the  utmost  danger ;  and  who  is  there  that  can 
look  with  satisfaction  on  the  consequences  of  their  rejection  ? 
Who  does  not  see,  that  the  moment  the  King's  ministers  have, 
with  the  King's  sanction,  denounced  the  constitution  of  this 
branch  of  the  legislature — have  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an 
effectual  change — have  invited  great  masses  of  the  public  to  a 
share  in  the  privileges  and  authority  of  government ;  who  does 
not  see,  that,  whatever  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question  of 
reform,  the  practical  position  of  that  question  is  materially  al- 
tered ?  Still,  Sir,  I  must  compare  the  consequences  of  passing  the 
measure  of  reform  with  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  with 
this  measure  as  a  whole  with  which  we  have  to  deal — which  we 
must  accept  or  reject—but  which  we  are  not,  it  seems,  at  liberty, 
in  any  material  respect  to  modify.  If  that  be  the  alternative,  I 
must  reject  it ;  for  with  my  opinions  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  in 
this  country  and  in  Ireland,  of  the  measures  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, I  should,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  be  "  a  traitor 
to  my  King  and  to  my  country,  and  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I 
did  not  prefer  the  constitution  to  popular  favour ;"  and  if  I  did 
not  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  when  they  are 
threatened  by  their  own  delusion  and  excitement. — Ibid. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF    SIR   ROBERT    PEEI/S    OPINIONS    ON    THE  QUESTION. 

I  see  no  advantage  in  relinquishing  the  exercise  of  my  delibe- 
rate judgement,  in  giving  way,  against  the  dictates  of  that  judge- 
ment, to  the  popular  clamour  on  this  bill,  or  in  yielding  to  the 
infuriated  menaces  of  that  press,  which  exerts  in  so  degrading  a 
manner  the  irresponsible  power  with  which  it  is  endowed,  and 
which,  to  make  it  wholesome,  or  even  bearable,  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  most  scrupulous  care.     Besides,  if  I  were  to  give 
way  to  those  motives,  what  security  have  I  that  I  must  not  perse- 
vere in  the  resignation  of  my   own  judgement  and  conviction 
to  the  same  influence.     My  conscience,  in  acting  on  my  own 
judgement,  is  at  rest.     I  cannot  expect  to  gain  anything  by  the 
defeat  of  the  measure.    The  bill  interferes  with  no  interest  of 
mine.     Quite  the  reverse  :  for  if  it  produces  the  effect  which  its 
friends  anticipate,  it  will  add  to  my  influence  in  every  county 
where  I  possess  any  property.     I  therefore  cannot  be  influenced 
by  those  motives  which  I  have  heard  ascribed — and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, most  unjustly  ascribed — to  honest  men,  who  have  endea- 
voured, from  the  sincere  convictions  of  their  minds,  to  resist  this 
measure  as  pernicious  and  destructive.     What  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  the  bill,   I  will  not  say ;  but  if  it  should  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  I  shall  hold  responsible 
for  it,  that  ministry  which  prepared  the  bill  without  due  conside- 
ration of  its  importance,  and  by  so  doing  reduced  us  to  such  a 
state  of  embarrassment  that  we  must  either  acquiesce  in  what  we 
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believe  to  be  injurious  to  the  constitution,  or  witness  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  the  affairs  of  this  realm  being  submitted  to  mis- 
rule and  anarchy. —  Gen.  Gascoyne 's  Motion,  April  19,  1831.* 

TRUSTING   THE    PEOPLE. 

It  is  triumphantly  asked,  will  you  not  trust  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  Do  you  charge  them  with  disaffection  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  constitution  under  which  they  live  ?  I  answer,  that 
without  imputing  disaffection  to  the  people  or  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion on  their  part  to  undermine  the  monarchy,  or  destroy  the 
peerage,  my  belief  is,  that  neither  the  monarchy  nor  the  peerage 
can  resist  with  effect  the  decrees  of  a  House  of  Commons  that  is 
immediately  obedient  to  every  popular  impulse,  and  that  pro- 
fesses to  speak  the  popular  will ;  and  that  all  the  tendencies  of 
such  an  assembly  are  towards  the  increase  of  its  own  power,  and 
the  intolerance  of  any  extrinsic  control. —Reform  Bill — 2nd 
Reading,  July  6,  ISSl.f 

THE  VALUE  OF  DOUBLE  REPRESENTATION.  J 

In  elections  there  is  an  immense  advantage,  when  contending 
parties  are  nearly  balanced,  in  having  the  means  of  effecting  an 

*  The  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  is  well  known,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one  (301  for,  and  300  against  it).  On  the  motion  for  the 
committal  of  the  bill  a  few  nights  after,  General  Gascoyne,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Liverpool,  moved  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  to  the  effect  that 
no  diminution  should  be  made  in  the  number  of  English  and  Welsh  repre- 
sentatives. Several  members  supported  this  resolution  who  had  voted  for 
the  bill  on  the  second  reading  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  govern- 
ment were  left  in  a  minority  of  6  (298  to  292).  In  three  days  after,  the  King, 
on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  dissolved  the  parliament,  amid  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion which  must  be  in  perfect  remembrance.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 
address  the  House  on  the  question  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  he 
made  a  short  speech  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  General  Gascoyne. 

f  The  new  parliament  assembled  in  June,  and  in  a  very  few  days  after 
the  Reform  Bill  was  re-introduced.  The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the 
date  above  given,  and  carried  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  367  to  231. 

J  On  going  into  committee  on  schedule  B.  of  the  Reform  Bill  (the  sche- 
dule by  which  certain  towns  were  deprived  of  one  representative,)  Sir  R.  Peel 
proposed  an  amendment,  having  for  its  object  to  continue  to  those  towns  the 
right  of  returning  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  he  described  in  a  most  effective  speech,  from  which  we 
make  several  extracts  ;  but  the  above  quotation  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  it  refers  to  Sir  Robert's  own  position  in  the  borough  of  Tamworth  in 
illustration  of  the  desirableness  of  double  representation.  To  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that  position,  a  few  remarks  may  not 
be  here  misplaced.  Tamworth  was  formerly  a  nomination  borough  of  the 
family  of  Townshend,  but  shortly  after  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  purchased 
the  Drayton  estate,  he  offered  himself  for  the  representation,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  property  he  had  acquired  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
together  with  the  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Reformers,  who  were  naturally 
jealous  of  the  Townshend  influence,  he  secured  a  share  in  the  representation, 
which  he  retained  throughout  his  life.  On  a  variety  of  occasions,  however, 
the  contests  between  the  Townshend  and  Peel  parties  in  Tamworth  were  most 
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amicable  compromise,  and  of  warding  oft*  the  necessity  of  abso- 
lute triumph  and  unqualified  defeat.  What  is  it  that  gives 
keenness  to  election  contests  ?  Not  merely  general  politics,  but 
local  and  hereditary  attachments — the  preference  of  this  family  to 
that — the  influence  of  property  newly  acquired  contending  against 
that  of  ancient  family  and  long  established  connection.  Beware 
how  you  relinquish  the  only  means  of  amicably  adjusting  the 
balance  between  such  rival  pretensions.  Think  of  the  animo- 
sity you  will  engender,  the  more  bitter  as  the  circle  is  narrow 
within  which  it  is  confined,  if  there  be  no  alternative  but  com- 
plete, unmitigated  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other.  How  cer- 
tain will  be  the  provocation  to  contest  on  every  returning 
vacancy,  and  how  lasting  the  mortification  which  will  follow 
defeat.  I  argue  from  what  I  know,  and  from  circumstances 
of  which  I  have  had  experience.  I  represent  a  borough — no 
nomination  borough — but  a  borough  containing  near  4,000  in- 
habitants,* in  which  every  inhabitant  householder,  not  in  the 
poor-rate,  has  a  vote,  and  is  proud  of  his  franchise.  It  returns 
two  members— one  friendly  to  the  bill,  the  other  hostile  to  t — 
one  supporting  the  government,  the  other  opposing  it — one 
returned  through  the  influence  of  an  ancient  name,  and  the  asso- 
ciations which  are  connected  with  old  connections  and  hereditary 
attachments;  the  other  through  the  influence  of  neighbourhood, 
residence,  property,  and  friendly  and  constant  intercourse.  How 

severe,  and  the  cost  being  great  on  both  sides,  an  arrangement  was  ultimately 
made  to  divide  the  representation.  This  arrangement  continued  in  force 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act,  Lord  Charles  Townshend  holding  one 
seat  and  Sir  R.  Peel  the  other.  The  change  effected  in  the  elective  franchise 
by  that  Act,  however,  considerably  injured  the  Townshend  interest;  and 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  bill  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  in  obtaining 
both  seats,  filling  one  himself,  and  giving  the  other  to  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  Y. 
Peel.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  a  curious  but  well  authenticated  circumstance, 
that  such  was  the  influence  of  old  association  and  family  connection,  that 
the  Peels  in  Tamworth  were  supported  by  nearly  all  the  Reformers  in  the 
borough,  whilst  the  old  Tory  party  to  a  man  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate  in 
the  person  of  Lord  Charles  Townshend.  Gradually,  however,  another  state 
of  things  sprung  up  in  the  town,  and  at  the  election  of  1837,  the  reformers 
were  found  united  with  many  of  the  old  opponents  of  the  Peel  interest  in 
support  of  a  liberal  representative  of  the  house  of  Townshend,  in  the 
person  of  Captain  Townshend,  R.  N.  At  the  contests  which  have  since 
occurred,  this  party,  led  by  a  most  able  electioneering  general,  Mr.  William 
Knight,  of  Tamworth,  have  been  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  gaining  strength,  though  the  last  contest  did  not  show  any 
material  increase  of  their  numbers.  Captain  A'Court,  a  brother  of  Lord 
Heytesbury,  is  at  present  the  second  member  for  Tamworth,  and  stands 
ostensibly  independently  of  the  Peel  interest.  The  other  party,  however, 
assert,  that  although  not  visibly  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  he  is 
covertly  assisted  by  the  agents  and  attorneys  of  Drayton  Manor ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  some  very  strong' language  on  this  subject  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  thought  it  necessary  to  challenge  Captain  Townshend  in  1837. 
*  Tamworth  now  contains  upwards  of  7,000  inhabitants. 
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many  instances  there  must  be  where  similar  divisions  of  opinion 
and  interest  prevail ;  many,  perhaps,  in  which  they  are  very  nearly 
balanced ;  and  could  it,  in  such  cases,  be  for  the  public  advan- 
tage, or  could  it  promote  local  peace,  to  leave  no  alternative  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  the  complete  exclusion 
of  the  one  party  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  other  ?  Even  on 
this  single  ground,  I  contend  that  my  amendment  is  entitled  to 
support. — Reform  Bill,  Committee,  July  27,  1831. 

Consider  the  class  of  voters  whose  privileges  would  be  extended 
by  the  adoption  of  my  amendment.  They  would  be  the  small 
occupiers  of  houses  and  land  in  agricultural  districts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  small  towns.  Speaking  generally,  their  interests 
would  be  identified  with  those  of  agriculture,  themselves  being 
either  deeply  engaged  in  it  or  dependent  upon  its  prosperity  for 
their  own.  If  you  tell  me  they  are  an  unenlightened  class,  I 
answer,  enlighten  them,  by  their  admission  to  civil  privilege  ;  rub 
off  the  rusticity  of  their  habits,  extend  their  contracted  views,  by 
inviting  them  into  the  contentions  of  political  and  party  struggles. 
It  was  with  this  object,  that  in  passing  the  Jury  Bill  I  purposely 
called  this  class  into  increased  action,  and  sought  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  performance  of  civil  duties,  and  to  multiply  their 
points  of  contact  with  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants  of  towns. 
Granted  that  they  are  indisposed  to  innovation — that  their  dispo- 
sition is  to  maintain  things  as  they  are — that  they  are  governed  by 
local  ties  and  by  personal  attachments,  rather  than  by  considerations 
of  general  politics — it  is  on  that  very  account  that  I  conjure  you  to 
extend  their  influence  ;  they  constitute  the  balance  of  the  vessel 
of  the  state  ;  beware  how  you  heave  it  overboard,  under  the  fatal 
impression  that  it  is  a  useless  incumbrance,  occupying  space  that 
might  be  more  profitably  employed.  It  may,  at  times,  retard 
the  velocity  of  your  movements ;  it  may  make  you  less  obedient 
to  the  sudden  impulse  of  shifting  gales  ;  but  this,  and  this  alone, 
it  is,  that  enables  you  to  extend  your  canvass,  and  insures  the 
steadiness  of  your  course  and  the  security  of  your  navigation. 
In  the  most  perfect  contrivances  of  mechanical  skill,  there  are 
dead  weights,  that  may  seem  to  the  superficial  observer  to  answer 
no  useful  purpose;  there  are  opposing  movements,  which  the 
ignorant  may  consider  to  be  produced  by  a  wasteful  application 
of  power ;  but  these  are,  in  fact,  the  devices  of  consummate  inge- 
nuity to  check  superfluous  and  extravagant  force,  and,  by  con- 
trolling the  useless  and  irregular  rapidity  of  parts  of  the  machine,  to 
smooth  and  harmonize  the  action  of  the  whole.  In  the  working 
of  political  mechanism  similar  effects  maybe  produced,  by  giving 
to  that  class  of  the  constituent  body  to  which  I  have  been  refer- 
ring, and  to  that  class  of  representatives  whom  they  will  pro- 
bably select,  not  a  preponderance,  but  a  just  influence,  in  the 
state. — Ibid. 
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POLITICAL    ADVANTAGES    OF  COMMERCIAL    OVER    AGRICULTURAL 
INTERESTS. 

Bear  in  mind  that,  politically,  commerce  and  manufactures 
have  a  great  advantage  over  agriculture.  With  equal  numbers  of 
representatives,  they  may  exercise  a  much  more  powerful  influence 
on  the  public  councils.  The  power  which  agriculture  can  bring 
to  bear  is  more  isolated,  more  dispersed,  than  that  of  manu- 
factures. It  has  less  of  activity  and  energy,  and  cannot  be  com- 
bined and  brought  to  bear  on  one  point  by  simultaneous  action, 
like  that  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  influence  of  the 
press,  too,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  tells  more  rapidly  and  con- 
tagiously on  the  aggregate  societies  of  towns  than  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  country  districts.  Political  unions,  and  all  the  devices 
which,  by  means  of  combination,  give  to  men  acting  in  concert 
a  moral  force  greater  than  their  actual  numbers,  tend  to  increase 
the  influence  of  a  manufacturing,  as  compared  with  an  agricul- 
tural, population.  Every  consideration,  then,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  landed  property  —  from  its  liability  to  the  envy  and 
rapacity  of  the  many  —  from  the  position,  habits,  and  characters 
of  those  who  occupy  it  —  enforce  the  policy  and  necessity  of  pro- 
viding carefully  and  permanently  for  its  protection.  —  Ibid. 
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I  certainly  think  that  the  enfranchisement  proposed  is  too  ex- 
tensive ;  but  as  it  is,  if  priority  is  to  be  given  to  any  place,  cer- 
tainly Manchester  deserves  to  be  the  first  enfranchised.  Birming- 
ham is  also  fairly  entitled  to  the  same  advantage  ;  and  then  follows 
Leeds,  which  ought  to  have  the  same  privilege.  .  .  .  But 
to  the  fourth  town  on  the  list  I  shall  object.  I  never  could  have 
supposed,  when  I  heard  of  a  Reform  Bill,  that  Deptford,  Green- 
wich and  Woolwich  were  to  send  members  to  parliament.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  dreamed  as  little  of  it 
as  I  did.  I  understood  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  to 
destroy  nomination  boroughs  ;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
franchise  to  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford,  —  places  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  government,  —  and  by  that  means  to 
constitute  an  enormous  nomination  borough.*  I  object  also  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  metropolitan  districts.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  those  districts  increased  representation,  I  should 

*  Though  generally  so  good  a  prophet,  as  a  hundred  instances  in  this  book 
will  testify,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  decidedly  wrong  in  this  anticipation.  Green- 
wich has  proved  itself  anything  but  a  nomination  borough  of  the  government. 
In  1837,  when  the  Whigs  were  in  the  full  zenith  of  their  popularity,  it  re- 
turned Mr.  Wolverly  Attwood,  a  Conservative,  by  a  large  majority  ;  and  in 
1841,  when  the  Conservatives  were  certain  of  a  speedy  accession  to  office, 
it  rejected  Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  was  certain  of  being  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  new  administration.  Greenwich  is,  in  point  of  fact,  too 
extensive  to  be  a  government  nomination  borough  ;  although,  no  doubt,  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals  must  give  the  government  a  certain  influence. 
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prefer  doing  so  by  adding  two  members  to  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex.— Reform  Bill— Committee,  Aug.  2,  1832. 

REPRESENTATION   NOT    ESSENTIAL    TO    LOCAL    PROSPERITY. 

Taking  any  single  case — taking  the  town  of  Manchester,  and 
the  description  given  of  it  by  hon.  members,  as  to  its  increase  in 
population,  its  wealth,  and  its  industry, — I  will  ask,  is  not  this 
very  increase  the  best  proof  that  the  right  of  sending  members  is 
not  necessary  to  improvement,  and  that  towns  can  flourish  without 
having  representatives  within  the  temple  of  the  state  ? — Ibid. 

THE    NEW   METROPOLITAN   BOROUGHS. 

So  far  from  these  places  requiring  additional  representation,  I 
think,  from  their  proximity  to  the  seat  of  government,  that  they 
have  already  sufficient  interest  over  it.  I  foresee  great  danger 
from  giving  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts  ;  for,  looking  at 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  the  constituency 
in  communication — looking  at  their  locality,  their  vicinity  to  the 
House  of  Commons — at  the  facility  which  they  will  always  have 
of  approaching  the  government — looking  at  the  ready  access 
which  they  will  have  to  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  this  House 
— looking,  I  say,  at  these  matters,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
constituents,  as  well  as  the  members  for  the  metropolitan  districts, 
will  have  immense  advantages  over  every  other. — Reform  Bill — 
Committee,  Aug.  3,  1831. 

Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  souls  that  the  whole 
effect  of  this  proceeding  will  be  the  conferring  of  twenty-one 
representatives  upon  the  metropolitan  districts.  You  will  create 
a  new  order  of  men  in  this  House,  which  will  alter  in  character 
and  increase  in  power  at  each  succeeding  election.  Antseus-like, 
the  more  they  come  in  contact  with  their  native  earth,  the  greater 
will  be  their  force,  the  higher  their  hope  and  vigour. — Ibid. 

REPRESENTATION   PROPORTIONED    TO    POPULATION. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  say  that 
,,  as  a  town  increases  in  population,  so  the  number  of  its  represen- 
(?jP(5tatives  should  also  increase. — Ibid. 

If  np.ypr^was  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  England  that 
repregentatives^hould  jegiven  to  towns  or  districts  on  account  of 
thejrj)o_fLulaiion  only\  The  principle  has  been  to  distribute  the 
representation  between  large  and  small  plac_esJLandjL_withQUt  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  population,  to  give  two  representatives  to 
evervjtown  on  which  the  elective  franchise  is  conferred. — Ibid. 

BENEFICIAL    INFLUENCE    OF    A    MINORITY. 

Would  it  be  wise  or  politic  to  say  that,  when  any  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists,  on,  perhaps,  a  most  important  public  ques- 
tion, that  the  minority — which  may  be  a  very  large  minority — 
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should  be  wholly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  representation  ? 
In  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  there  might  be  little  danger  of  such 
a  principle;  but  times  of  storm  and  difficulty  might  arise.  Would 
the  principle  be  then  applicable  ?  It  reminds  me  of  that  beautiful 
simile  of  Horace : 

"  Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 

In  mare ;" 
but  the  time  might  come, 

"  Cum  fera  deluvies  quietos 

Irritat  amnes." 

Yes ;  great  questions  will  arise  with  regard  to  peace  or  war,  ques- 
tions involving  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  in  which  there 
may  be  a  collision  between  these  two  interests.  Will  it,  then,  be 
wise  to  adopt  a  system  which  will  give  either  to  the  war  party  or 
to  the  peace  party  a  predominant  influence? — Reform  Bill — 
Committee,  Aug.  4,  1831. 

THE    BALANCE   BETWEEN    AGRICULTURE    AND    COMMERCE. 

The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Strickland)  has  denounced  the  shallow 
doctrine  of  preserving  a  balance  between  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufacturing  interests.  It  may  be  shallow  in  principle,  but  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  convince  one  of  those  interests  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  commit  to  the  other  the  entire  control  over  it.  Each 
party  naturally  desires  to  be  protected  by  its  own  representatives. 
The  hon.  member  talks  of  the  interests  of  the  wool-grower  and  of 
the  cloth-manufacturer  being  the  same.  This  may  be  all  true 
and  very  wise,  but  it  is  most  extraordinary  to  hear  it  come  from 
the  same  hon.  gentleman  who  complains  that  Yorkshire  is  not 
sufficiently  represented,  and  who  says  that  his  motive  for  sup- 
porting the  noble  lord's  proposition  is  to  give  more  representatives 
to  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  Let  the  hon. 
gentleman  apply  his  own  principle.  If  the  interests  of  the  wool- 
grower  and  of  the  cloth-manufacturer  are  the  same,  why  not  trust 
the  agriculturist  with  the  care  of  the  cloth-manufacturer  ?  and 
still  further,  if  the  principle  be  good  for  anything,  why  not  com- 
mit to  the  wisdom  and  management  of  Staffordshire  the  interests  of 
Yorkshire  ? 


THF    FREEMEN  S    CLAIMS    TO    ENFRANCHISEMENT    ASSERTED. 

I  said,  last  session,  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  exclude  alto- 
gether from  the  franchise  those  persons  who  rent  houses  under  the 
value  of  £10  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  hon.  mem- 
bers, who  talk  of  an  endeavour  to  enlist  the  discontented  in  favour 
of  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  retain  the  same  opinion.  It  is  an 
error  to  sever  altogether  the  connection  which  now  exists  between 
this  House  and  the  humbler  class  of  voters ; — it  is  unwise  to  brand 
all  below  a  particular  line  with  disqualification  ; — it  is  a  great  hard- 
ship, too,  on  the  excluded  class,  many  of  whom  in  country  places 
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are  men  of  better  education  than  those  of  the  same  rank  of  life  in 
populous  cities ;  and  the  day  will  yet  come  when  they  will  step 
forward  and  declare  that  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  when  they 
will  claim  the  restoration  of  their  rights.  It  is  the  argument  of 
the  supporters  of  this  bill,  that  this  class  is  advancing  in  intelli- 
gence. Why,  then,  exclude  them  now,  when  they  are  capable  of 
understanding  the  injury,  from  all  participation  in  the  constitu- 
tion ?  I  am  not  for  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  any  class  of 
voters,  but  I  am  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  hereditary  privi- 
leges, particularly  when  those  privileges  are  possessed  by  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  society.  We  have  an  hereditary  monarchy,  an 
hereditary  aristocracy,  and  hereditary  rights  of  property.  We 
defend  all  these  with  the  utmost  pertinacity ;  but  you  have  no 
scruple  in  confiscating  the  hereditary  privileges  of  freemen.  Be- 
ware of  the  precedent  you  are  establishing.  You  cannot  forfeit 
one  class  of  hereditary  privilege,  though  it  be  the  humblest,  with- 
out shaking  the  foundation  of  all. — Reform  Bill — Committee, 
Aug.  30,*  1831. 

CHANGES    MADE    BY    THE    BILL    IN   THE    BRITISH    CONSTITUTION. 

The  noble  lord  says,  the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country, — that  it  leaves  untouched  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity and  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  consoles  us 
by  telling  us,  that  after  the  bill  has  passed,  we  shall  have,  as  we 
had  before,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  But  what 
avails  it  to  retain  the  name  and  the  form,  if  the  essence  and  the 
substance  be  lost?  Will  the  Crown,  will  the  House  of  Lords, 
continue  to  possess  the  legitimate  independent  authority  which 
the  constitution  assigns  to  them  ?  If  they  will  not,  they  become 
unsubstantial  pageants,  or  real  mockeries,  that  serve  no  purpose 
but  the  purpose  of  delusion.  The  names  and  the  forms  are  to  be 
retained  !  And  when  was  it  that  power  was  usurped — whether 
that  usurpation  was  effected  through  the  ambition  of  single  men, 
of  oligarchies,  or  of  popular  assemblies — when  was  it  that 
names  and  forms  were  not  retained  ?  And  -for  what  purpose  ? 
Wrhy,  to  insure  the  success  of  the  encroachment — to  avoid  too 
violent  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  governed — 
to  pay  a  dishonest  homage  to  those  instincts  of  our  nature  which 
rally  round  ancient  institutions,  involuntary  and  unreasoning 
affections.  What  tyrant  in  ancient  history — what  successful 
soldier  in  modern  times — what  democratic  body  aiming  at  the 
monopoly  of  power,  has  been  foolish  enough  to  neglect  the  out- 
ward observance  of  these  politic  decencies  ?  Not  Cromwell — not 
Buonaparte — not  the  popular  assembly  in  France  that  framed 

*  The  House  was  in  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  for  forty  days  ;  namely, 
from  July  14th  to  September  12th.  On  that  day  the  preamble  was  agreed 
to,  amid  loud  cheering  ;  and  on  the  day  following,  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House. 
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the  Constitution  of  1791.  That  assembly  professed  their  respect 
for  monarchy,  and  their  devotion  to  the  person  of  their  king ;  and 
while  they  did  this — 

Upon  his  head  they  put  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  placed  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe  ; — 

thus  mocking  him  with  the  emblems  of  a  power,  the  substance 
and  reality  of  which  were  transferred  to  themselves.  This  bill 
does  not  violate  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  I  admit  it ; — but  I 
assert,  that  while  it  respects  those  forms,  it  destroys  the  balance  of 
opposing,  but  not  hostile,  powers  :  that  it  is  a  sudden  and  violent 
transfer  of  an  authority  which  has  hitherto  been  shared  by  all 
orders  of  the  state  in  just  proportions,  exclusively  to  one.  In 
short,  all  its  tendencies  are  to  substitute  for  a  mixed  form  of 
government,  a  pure  unmitigated  democracy. — Reform  Bill — 3rd 
Reading,  Sept.  21,  1831.* 

HAZARDS    OF    THE    CHANGE WHY    INCURRED. 

Surely  there  is  a  tremendous  hazard  in  this  change — why  do 
we  incur  it?  Give  us  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are 
justified  in  making  this  great  experiment — that  there  are  some 
evils  felt  or  impending  from  which  we  shall  escape — some  good, 
some  real  and  substantial  good,  which  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  attain.  To  repeat  to  us,  night  after  night,  that  the  people 
demand  this  change,  and  that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  it  must 
be  made,  is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  a  rational  and  dispas- 
sionate mind.  We  are  here  to  consult  the  interests,  and  not  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  people,  if  we  honestly  believe  that  that  will 
conflict  with  those  interests.  It  is  to  invert  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  their  representatives  if  we  are  to  exclude  all  exercise  of 
our  unfettered  judgement,  all  calculation  of  probable  consequences, 
and  to  yield  without  resistance  and  against  our  reason  to  the  pre- 
vailing— perhaps  the  temporary — current  of  popular  feeling.  If 
the  object  sought  were  a  definite  one — if  we  could  estimate  the 
just  extent  and  value  of  the  concession,  we  might  have  the  less 
reluctance  to  the  grant ;  but  we  fear  that  our  first  advance  will 
be  on  a  declivity,  that  our  first  resting  place  will  not  be  a  secure 
one;  we  fear  that  the  prophecies  of  good  may  not  be  realised, 
and  that  we  may  have  to  contend  hereafter  with  the  suggestions 
of  defeated  hopes  and  mortified  pride,  unwilling  to  admit  an  error, 

*  The  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  moved  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  two  nights'  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  345  to  236. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  wound  up  the  debate  on  the  second  night  with  one  of  the 
finest  orations  he  ever  delivered  in  parliament.  This  bill  (the  second  intro- 
duced by  the  government)  was  afterwards  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  after  five 
nights'  debate  upon  the  second  reading. — The  numbers  in  their  Lordships' 
House  were,  Contents  (for  the  bill),  158  ;  Non-contents  (against  it),  199 — 
majority,  41.  The  parliament  was  then  prorogued  for  the  session,  but  re- 
assembled again  within  forty  days  after. 
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too  prone  to  attribute  failure,  not  to  the  extent,  but  to  the  limited 
character  of  the  first  innovation,  and  to  insist  on  the  progress  of 
the  movement  as  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  ob- 
ject. Where  is  the  madman  that  would  refuse  compliance  with 
these  demands  of  the  people  on  any  ground  of  private  interest — 
of  the  loss  of  borough  influence  by  this  peer,  or  that  great  proprietor, 
— on  any  ground,  in  short,  but  the  honest  one  of  rational  doubt 
whether  the  change  required  is  for  the  general  and  permanent 
good  ?  If  that  doubt  be  sincerely  entertained  it  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily resolved  by  the  vain  repetition  "  the  people  will  have 
this  bill,  and  you  must  pass  it." — Ibid. 

BEWARE   OF    FURTHER   CHANGES. 

I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  there  do  not  exist  any  such 
practical  grievances — any  such  insecurity  of  the  blessings  we 
have  actually  enjoyed — as  would  warrant  us  in  incurring  the  risk 
of  so  extensive  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  as 
that  proposed  ; — that  of  the  admitted  evils,  which  we  surfer,  none 
are  fairly  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  representation ;  and  that 
this  measure  of  reform  is  not,  for  those  evils,  the  effectual  and  ap- 
propriate remedy.  If  no  practical  grievance  calls  for  the  change 
— if  we  are  to  make  it  merely  that  we  may  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  or  may  conform  to  some  more  plausible  theory  of 
government, — in  that  case,  I  foresee  no  stability  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs — nothing  but  a  series  of  future  changes.  The  same 
practical  evils  will  continue  to  be  endured.  The  people,  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  relief,  will  call  for  new  experi- 
ments ;  and  what  is  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  demand  ?  What 
argument  used  against  the  present  state  of  representation,  will 
not  be  urged  with  equal  force  against  that  which  is  about  to 
be  established  ?  Those  who  attack  the  present  fortress  will  soon 
be  the  garrison  of  that  by  which  they  replace  it.  It  behoves 
them,  before  they  leave  the  entrenchment  from  which  their  suc- 
cessful assault  has  been  made,  to  spike  their  guns,  and  carefully 
remove  every  instrument  of  offence  which  has  contributed  to  their 
victory ;  for  be  assured,  that  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  be 
directed  against  themselves — that  there  is  not  a  missile,  from  the 
heaviest  to  the  meanest,  from  the  largest  shell  to  the  smallest 
sparrow-shot  which  has  been  discharged  in  the  present  conflict 
against  this  House  of  Commons,  that  will  not  be  discharged  against 
jts  successor. — Ibid. 

PERORATION. 

I  have  been  desirous,  in  this  last  stage  of  its  progress,  to  detail 
the  grounds  on  which  I  shall  continue  that  opposition  to  this 
bill  which  I  offered  on  its  first  appearance.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  we  are  environed.  I  know 
not  whether  there  has  been  a  decided  re-action  in  the  public 
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mind  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  bill;  but  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  has  been  received  with  so  much  favour  out  of  doors,  and 
has  met  with  such  support  within,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
man  to  reconsider  his  first  impressions,  and  maturely  to  compare 
present  difficulties  with  those  that  are  future  and  contingent. 
Let  the  people  also  reconsider  their  first  impressions ;  let  them 
also, — now  that  the  first  intoxication  of  enthusiasm  has  passed 
away, — let  them,  while  there  is  yet  time,  apply  their  calm  and 
serious  thoughts  to  the  events  that  are  passing  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  estimate  the  full  extent  of  that  risk  by  which  exten- 
sive changes  in  government  are  accompanied.  Let  them  look 
at  France,  and  compare  its  present  condition,  in  respect  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  middling  and  industrious  classes  of 
society,  with  its  condition  in  the  same  respect  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  J830.  I  ask  the  people  of  this  country  not  to 
refuse  their  sympathy  with  those  who  resisted  feeble  acts  of 
power.  I  only  ask  them,  admitting  the  justice,  admitting  the 
necessity  of  resistance,  to  reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  reconstruct- 
ing that  which  has  been  destroyed.  What  are  the  obstacles  to  the 
re-establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Paris  ?  Why  is  it 
that  peace  is  with  difficulty  preserved,  not  by  the  regular  operation 
of  the  laws,  but  through  a  constant  intervention  of  an  armed 
force  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  national  guard  have  one  hand  on  the 
sword,  while  they  wield  with  the  other  the  implements  of  their 
daily  industry?  The  French  have  the  monarch  of  their  own 
choice — the  party  of  the  exiled  sovereign  offers  no  impediment — 
the  government  has  been  held  by  the  authors  and  patrons  of  the 
Revolution — philosophers  and  friends  of  liberty  have  had  the 
fullest  scope  for  their  exertions ;  whence  all  the  restlessness — 
want  of  confidence — want  of  employment — that  cause  the  peri- 
odical disorders  of  Paris?  It  arises  from  this, — that  the  minds  of 
men  have  been  unsettled  on  the  principles  of  government — that 
habits  of  obedience  have  been  interrupted — that  the  magic  lamp, 
of  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  once  knew  the 
influence,  has  been  extinguished  and  cannot  be  relumed.  If 
foreign  warnings  will  not  suffice,  look  at  home;  see  if  there  are 
no  indications,  even  before  the  actual  coming  of  the  reform  of  its 
probable  consequences.  These  great  changes  in  governments 
cannot  be  made  without  such  indications — they  are  events 
which  cast  their  shadows  before.  Though  the  great  luminary, 
moving  in  an  eccentric  orbit,  has  not  yet  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  there  is  a  grovelling  twilight  by  which  you  may 
judge  whether  its  advent  will  be  baneful  or  propitious.  What 
has  been  the  influence  of  the  promised  reform  on  the  industry 
of  the  people,  on  their  habits  of  obedience,  on  the  action  of  the 
government  ?  Is  there  increased  confidence  in  commercial  deal- 
ings ?— is  there  a  greater  demand  for  the  products  of  industry — a 
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greater  application  of  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  it,  or 
a  stronger  feeling  of  security  in  the  quiet  possession  of  property  ? 
Inquire  from  the  retail  dealers  of  the  metropolis — from  the  very 
class  which  is  to  acquire  new  influence  and  increased  power  in 
the  state — ask  them  whether  their  present  experience  of  the 
bearing  of  reform  upon  their  own  peculiar  trades  and  occupa- 
tions is  very  encouraging?  I  discover  no  indication  that  the  in- 
fluence of  reform  upon  the  character  and  action  of  government 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  I  see,  indeed,  that  it 
will  multiply,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  that  is  exer- 
cised by  the  daily  press ;  and,  unpopular  as  may  be  the  avowal, 
I  do  avow  that  I  see  no  benefit  from  that  increase.  Oh,  it  is 
said,  you  want  to  shackle  the  press  with  new  fetters  !  I  want  no 
such  thing ;  but,  seeing  that  the  press  exercises  enormous  and 
irresponsible  power — seeing  that  its  most  successful  appeals  are 
to  the  passions  and  not  to  the  feelings  of  mankind — that  it  has 
the  means  of  rousing  the  impatience  of  the  multitude  against 
every  restraint  which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  good  go- 
vernment— I  do  object  to  a  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  submit  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
to  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  press.  Of  late,  the  press 
has  spoken  with  a  new  authority.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the 
general  impression  is  that  it  occasionally  conveys  the  sentiments 
and  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  government.  If  no  such  con- 
nection exists,  the  public  mind  should  be  disabused — it  should 
not  be  left  under  an  impression  fatal  to  the  public  peace — tha't 
the  scandalous  measures  by  which  it  is  sought  to  intimidate  the 
House  of  Lords — that  the  appeals  to  the  army,  encouraging 
mutiny  and  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state, 
are  encouraged  or  connived  at  by  those  who  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Crown.  When  in  this  House  I  hear  members  of 
the  government,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,  claiming  for 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown,  the  right  to  remodel 
the  constitution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  without  refer- 
ence to  the  House  of  Lords — when  I  hear  those,  who  speak  with 
the  authority  of  the  government,  bid  the  House  of  Lords  to  take 
warning  by  the  ruined  chateaux  and  pillaged  halls  of  the  nobility 
of  France,  and  to  legislate  for  their  country,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  general 
interests,  but  under  the  menace  of  personal  vengeance — I  lament 
the  folly  of  those  who  are  raising  every  impediment  they  can  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  object ;  and  I  inquire,  with 
just  alarm,  whether  these  are  the  doctrines  and  the  principles 
which  are  to  be  encouraged  and  established  by  reform?  If, 
Sir,  the  people  of  England,  after  meditating  on  these  things — on 
the  condition  of  foreign  states — on  the  signs  and  indications  at 
home  of  the  probable  consequences  of  this  measure  of  reform, 
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still  insist  on  its  completion, — their  deliberate  resolve  will,  no 
doubt,  ultimately  prevail.  I  shall  bow  to  their  judgement  with 
the  utmost  respect ;  but  my  own  opinions  will  remain  unchanged. 
To  all  the  penalties  of  maintaining  those  opinions — the  inca- 
pacity for  public  service — the  loss  of  popular  favour — the  with- 
drawal of  public  confidence — I  can  and  must  submit.  The 
people  have  the  power  and  right  to  inflict  them  ;  but  they  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  inflict  that  heavier  penalty — 
of  involving  me  in  this  responsibility — of  making  me  an  instru- 
ment for  accomplishing  an  act — by  which  we,  the  life-renters  of 
those  institutions  that  have  made  our  country  the  freest,  the 
happiest,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  universe,  are  to  cut 
off  from  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  the  inheritance  of  what  we 
ourselves  enjoyed. — Ibid. 

REFORMERS    REFUSING   FREEDOM    OF    DISCUSSION. 

An  hon.  gentleman  calls  upon  me  and  those  who  agree  with 
me  in  opinion,  to  attend  at  the  public  meetings,  and  to  discuss 
the  question  of  reform  with  the  multitudes  assembled  at  those 
meetings — to  attend,  for  instance,  where  there  is  an  assembly  of 
150,000  men,  such  an  assembly  as  received  the  thanks  of  the 
noble  lords,  and  there  to  express  our  opinions,  if  we  dare.  The 
sarcasm  falls  harmless  upon  us — it  is  against  the  bill  that  it  is 
levelled.  It  reminds  us  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  during  the  whole  of  the  past  century  in  which  such 
effectual  practical  distinctions  were  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech,  in  which  public  discussion  was  so  fettered,  as  it  is  in  these 
days  of  liberality  and  reform.  There  are  worse  tyrannies  than  the 
tyrannies  of  individual  despots.  I  say  that  the  worst  feelings 
have  been  excited  for  the  support  of  this  measure  of  reform,  and 
can  the  government  deny  the  existence  of  such  feelings  ?  Who 
can  doubt  their  galling  and  oppressive  character  who  has  seen 
the  bitter  and  unrelenting  animosity  with  which  the  populace 
have  pursued  many  of  those  illustrious  characters  who  act  the 
parts  of  good  subjects  and  honest  men  in  the  House  of  Lords 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  unworthy  motives  ?  And  yet  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  travel  home  to  their 
country  seats  after  the  conscientious  votes  which  they  have  given 
in  the  defence  of  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  England  ? — 
Debate  on  the  Address,  Dec.  6,  1831.* 

MR.  CANNING'S  CABINET  COMBINED  AGAINST  REFORM. 
I  have  been  accused  of  obstinately  resisting  the  popular  demand 
for  reform ;  and  I  feel  that  from  many,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 

*  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  6th  of  December.  On  the  12th  the  third 
Reform  Bill  was  introduced.  The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  17th, 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  324  to  162.  Extracts  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
speech  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  further  on. 
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bers  of  the  present  Reform  government,  such  an  accusation  falls 
with  a  particularly  ill  grace.  Have  hon.  members  forgotten  the 
events  of  the  year  1827  ?  Do  they  recollect  that  in  that  year 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  two  Mr. 
Grants,  and  other  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  took  office  under 
Mr.  Canning?  Mr.  Canning,  the  uncompromising  foe  of  all 
reform  ;-«-and  who  emphatically  declared  in  this  House  (and  that, 
too,  be  it  remembered,  after  these  noble  and  right  hon.  gentlemen 
had  joined  his  administration)  that  he  would  oppose  reform  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  though  these 
were  Mr.  Canning's  personal  feelings  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar question  of  reform,  as  on  the  Catholic  question,  it  might  be 
open  to  every  member  of  the  government  to  speak  and  vote  as 
he  pleased,  without  affecting  its  integrity.  My  noble  and  right 
hon.  friends  have  not  this  resource ;  for  Mr.  Stapylton's  recent 
"  Life  of  Mr.  Canning"  places  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  "  that 
Mr.  Canning  was  not  only  determined  to  resist  reform  himself,  but 
that  he  would  not  acquiesce  in  any  member  of  his  government 
supporting  the  question."  According  to  Mr.  Stapylton,  there  is 
a  written  record  of  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Canning's  govern- 
ment was  formed,  in  which  are  these  words  : — "  That  the  incon- 
venience of  having  one  open  question  in  the  cabinet,  made  it  more 
necessary  to  agree  there  should  be  no  other ;  that  all  the  then 
acting  members  of  the  cabinet  were  united  in  opposing  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform,  and  could  not  acquiesce  in  its  being 
brought  forward  and  supported  by  any  member  of  the  govern- 
ment." Thus  it  appears,  that  public  men  differing  upon  other 
questions — actuated  by  no  dishonourable  motives — taking  what 
are  supposed  to  be  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
interests  of  this  country,  dreaded  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform.  Why  do  I  state  these  facts  ?  Not,  be  as- 
sured, for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  inconsistency  of  my 
right  hon.  and  noble  friends  who  joined  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  are 
now  Reformers,  but  to  inculcate  this  lesson,  that  if  so  recently  as 
1827  these  eminent,  noble,  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  saw  no  reason 
against  their  joining  an  administration  pledged  to  the  death  against 
reform,  I,  who  was  opposed  then  as  I  am  opposed  now  to  all  such 
schemes  of  reform  as  the  present,  may  see  reasons — other  than  mere 
party  obstinacy — for  persisting  in  the  same  course  in  the  year  1831. 
If  my  noble  and  right  hon.  friends  shrunk  from  opening  the  ques- 
tion in  1827,  surely  it  is  not  so  very  remarkable  that  I  may  re- 
main impressed  with  the  same  feelings  of  apprehension  for  a  few 
years  longer. — Reform  Bill — 2nd  Reading,  Dec.  17,  1831. 

ANECDOTE    RESPECTING   THE    BILL    OF    RIGHTS. 

The  noble  lord  has,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  cited  that  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  declares  that  "  elections  should  be 
free."  Now,  it  would  not  become  me  to  question  the  historical 
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and  constitutional  knowledge  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  when  he 
quotes  those  words  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  present  bill, 
particularly  that  part  of  it  which  disfranchises  the  small  boroughs, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remind  the  House  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words,  "elections  shall  be  free,"  and  of  the  intention  with 
which  they  were  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular specific  grievance,  which  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  small  boroughs,  or  the  reduced  number  of  electors.  The 
grievance  to  be  redressed  was,  the  direct  and  repeated  inter- 
ference of  James  II.  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 
That  monarch  was  then  deeply  engaged  in  his  design  of  restoring 
the  Catholic  worship  to  its  pristine  supremacy  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  had  issued  orders  to  the  several  sheriffs  to  make  out  lists 
of  electors  and  candidates  who  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act — the  barrier  against  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  into 
parliament  and  public  office.  Without  entering  into  a  minute 
history  of  James's  proceedings,  I  will  cite  one  anecdote  in  point ; 
it  is  told  by  Sir  John  Reresby,  in  his  Memoirs.  It  appeared  that 
the  King  requested  the  writer  to  stand  for  York.  "  If  your  Ma- 
jesty so  please  it,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  I  will,  but  it  can  only  be 
done  on  one  condition." — "  Name  it." — "  Simply  that  your 
Majesty  will  so  order  it,  that  none  of  the  corporation  shall  vote 
but  those  I  may  choose."  The  King  gave  the  order,  and  Sir 
John  was  returned.  And  it  was  to  meet  this  and  similar  gross 
violations  of  corporate  rights,  that  it  was  declared  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  "  elections  shall  be  free,"  evidently  showing  that 
there  is  not  the  remotest  connection  whatever  between  that  decla- 
ration and  the  disfranchisement  of  small  boroughs. — Ibid. 
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I  oppose  the  bill,  not  that  I  expect  to  be  successful  here  in  my 
opposition,  but  because  I  will  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
incurring  the  responsibility  of  making  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  precipitate  changes  in  a  constitution,  which  was  the  very 
best  that  ever  existed  in  the  annals  of  history.  You  should  well 
consider  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  change  you  are  about  to  ac- 
complish on  the  three  parts  of  the  empire.  You  are  about  to  dis- 
turb those  proportions  which  were  settled  at  the  respective 
periods  of  the  Union,  and  to  add  to  the  already  existing  causes  of 
discontent  and  excitement  in  Ireland,  new  sources  of  jealousy^and 

complaint  which  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  open 

I  repeat,  Sir,  my  opinions  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill.  I 
expected  that  the  present  ministers  would  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  on 
their  acceptance  of  office;  but  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that 
the  concessions  made  by  them  to  the  popular  demands  have 
been  far  more  extensive  than  was  at  all  necessary.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  so  extravagant  a  measure ;  still  less  could  I  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  ventured  to  bring  in  so  large  a 
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measure  of  reform  within  three  months  after  they  had  taken 
office,  and  while  the  country  was  yet  agitated  by  the  event  of  the 
French  Revolution.  No  issue  of  this  discussion  can  be  satisfac- 
tory ;  for  decide  as  we  may,  there  must  be  much  irreparable  evil. 
I  may  be  obliged  to  submit,  by  necessity,  to  a  plan  of  reform 
which  I  cannot  successfully  oppose ;  but  believing  as  I  do,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  grossly  deceived,  grossly  deluded 
in  their  expectations  of  the  practical  benefits  they  will  derive 
from  reform ;  I  shall  not  be  precluded  from  declaring  my 
opinion,  and  opposing  that  reform  as  long  as  I  can.  My  opi- 
nions being  thus  wholly  opposed  to  ministers  on  the  question  of 
reform,  I  am  precluded  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  constitution 
under  which  I  have  lived  hitherto,  and  which  I  believe  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  people.  I  deplore  a  disposition 
which  seems  too  prevalent  to  innovate  unnecessarily  upon  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  1  admit  that  to  serve  the  sovereign 
and  the  public  in  an  office  of  honour  and  dignity,  is  an  object  of 
honourable  ambition  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  that  object 
rather  than  incur  the  responsibility  of  advocating  measures 
which  I  believe  on  my  conscience  will  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  I  will  continue  my  opposition 
to  the  last,  believing  as  I  do,  that  this  is  the  first  step,  not  di- 
rectly to  revolution,  but  to  a  series  of  changes  that  will  affect  the 
property,  and  totally  change  the  character  of  the  mixed  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  I  will  oppose  it  to  the  last,  convinced,  that 
though  my  opposition  will  be  unavailing,  it  will  not  be  fruitless, 
because  the  opposition  now  made  will  oppose  a  bar  to  further 
concessions  hereafter.  If  the  whole  of  the  House  were  now  to 
join  in  giving  way,  it  will  have  less  power  to  resist  further  changes. 
On  this  ground  I  take  my  stand,  not  opposed  to  a  well  considered 
reform  of  any  of  our  institutions  which  need  reform  ;  but  opposed 
to  this  reform  in  our  constitution,  because  it  tends  to  root  up  the 
feelings  of  respect,  the  feelings  of  habitual  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, which  are  the  only  sure  foundations  of  government.  I 
will  oppose,  to  the  last,  the  undue  encroachments  of  that  demo- 
cratic spirit  to  which  we  are  advised  to  yield  without  resistance. 
We  may  make  it  supreme — we  may  establish  a  republic  full  of 
energy,  splendid  in  talent — but  in  my  conscience  I  believe,  fatal 
to  our  liberty,  our  security,  and  our  peace. — Ibid. 

CONSIDERATIONS    AS    TO    ClUALIFICATION. 

I  see  no  impossibility  in  carrying  into  effect  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford*  last  night,  that  we 

*  Mr.  Baring,  who  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  incumbrances  of  the 
revising  barrister  machinery,  by  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  highest  assessed  rate-payers. 
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should  take  3000  or  4000  of  the  highest  rated  persons  in  a  large 
town,  and  give  them  the  right  of  voting.  The  question  would  be, 
whether  by  such  a  proceeding  we  should  not  establish  an  inde- 
pendent system  of  representation,  free  from  abuse,  and  ensuring 
to  the  intelligence,  knowledge  and  respectability  of  the  town  their 
just  influence.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  suggestion  should  not 
be  adopted  in  cases  wherein  the  legislature  is  about  to  confer 
new  privileges,  and  may,  therefore,  proceed  on  what  principle  it 
pleases.  I  want  no  restriction  on  the  right  of  voting  in  such 
places  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  save  that  which  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  numbers  over  property 
— and  of  popular  passion  over  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
educated  and  reflecting  classes.  The  relations  of  those  large 
towns  to  the  community  at  large,  are  very  important — their  in- 
terests are  very  varied  and  very  complicated ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  those  relations  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  triumph  of 
demagogues.  I  cannot  now  say  what  is  the  precise  amount  of 
qualification  which  should  be  fixed  for  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  but  of  this  I  am  assured,  that  the  right  of  representation 
will  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  benefit  to  those  towns,  if  that  right 
does  not  ensure  to  property  and  intelligence  their  just  influence 
in  the  return  of  members. — Reform  Bill — Committee,  Feb.  2, 
1832. 

SIMPLIFICATION    OF   THE    REGISTRATION. 

Means  should  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  property 
in  all  the  towns  which  are  to  return  members,  and  the  rates  should 
be  levied,  and  the  qualification  for  voting  ascertained  on  that  full 
value.  Thus  we  should  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  annual 
registration — a  fruitful  source  of  annual  contention  and  discord — 
or,  at  any  rate,  we  might  make  registration,  after  it  has  once 
taken  place,  available  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  making 
some  provision  by  which  property  that  had  increased  in  value  in 
the  interim  should  "entitle  its  owner  to  vote. — Reform  Bill — 
Committee,  Feb.  3,  1832. 

GENERAL    OPINION    OF    THE    MEASURE. 

After  the  long  lapse  of  time  it  has  been  in  progress  through 
the  House — after  giving  to  it  all  the  consideration  its  im- 
portance requires — after  the  various  alterations  made  in  it,  I 
should  have  felt  happy  if  it  was  in  my  power  now  to  say  that  I 
saw  in  it  less  that  is  objectionable  than  when  it  was  first  proposed. 
I  must,  however,  declare  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  time 
expended  on  it,  however  long,  has  cured  none  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  measure.  The  more  I  consider  that  measure — the  morel 
reflect  on  the  consequences  to  which  it  will  lead — consequences 
embracing  every  thing  valuable  to  the  constitution  and  frame  of 
society — the  more  I  feel  anxiety  and  apprehension — the  more  my 
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objections  are  confirmed  and  strengthened.  In  whatever  view  I 
regard  it, — whether  with  reference  to  its  origin,  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  brought  forward,  to  the  example  on  which  it  is 
founded,  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  carried,  or 
to  the  consequences  which  may  be  expected  from  its  adoption, — 
I  am  filled  with  astonishment,  mortification,  and  dismay. — Reform 
Bill— -3rd  Reading*  March  22,  1832. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  ON  THE  ENGLISH. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  people  of  this  country,  with  their 
notions  of  liberty,  should  rejoice  at  the  defeat  of  the  illegal  ordi- 
nances of  July,  and  of  the  military  force  of  a  despotic  power ;  but 
it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  people  of  England  desirous  of  imitating 
the  example  of  France,  without  its  provocation,  and  attempt  to 
cut  their  clumsy  capers  in  revolution  after  the  manner  of  the  har- 
lequins of  Paris. — Ibid. 

EXTRAVAGANT    CONDUCT    OF    THE    MINISTERS. 

If  ministers,  instead  of  giving  immediate  notice  that  they  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  without  delay  this  extensive  measure  of 
Reform — a  measure  much  more  extensive  than  they  themselves 
had  ever  previously  contemplated — totally  differing,  as  is  well 
known,  in  character  and  degree  from  that  which  Mr.  Brougham 
intended  to  propose — if,  instead  of  this,  the  ministers  had  stated  that 
they  would,  at  all  hazards,  postpone  the  consideration  of  Reform 
until  the  fits  of  temporary  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  and  until  they 
could  distinguish  the  flow  of  the  pure  stream  of  opinion  from  the 
turbid  waters  of  passion,  which  are  for  the  time  mingled  together 
— I  am  certain  that  every  sober-minded  and  reflecting  man  in  the 
country  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  prudence  of  such  a  delay. 
No  doubt  there  must  have  been  a  pledge  of  Reform ;  but  would 
the  people  of  England  have  refused  to  a  government  so  pledged 
time  to  consider  and  mature  both  the  principle  and  details  of 
such  a  vital  measure  ?  Are  they  so  infatuated  as  to  insist  not  only 
on  a  radical  reform,  but  on  its  production  within  two  months  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  at  no  time  was  there  a  general  wish  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  rational  and  respectable  part  of  the  community, 
for  a  change  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  that  which  ministers  have 
proposed.  Do  they  mean  to  say,  that  if  they  had  come  forward 
and  declared  that  they  were  determined  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  nomination  boroughs,  and  confer  on  populous  places  the  right 
of  returning  representatives,  that  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied, 
and  that  they  would  have  incurred  the  risk  of  defeat,  either  by 
the  party  which  opposes  all  reform,  or  the  party  which  now  cries 
aloud  for  greater  innovations  ?  Can  ministers  assert  that,  if  having 
largely  enfranchised  the  large  towns,  if  they  had  proposed  to  make 

*  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  116' ;  the  numbers  being 
355  to  239. 
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the  extent  of  disfranchisement  depend  on  the  number  of  places 
enfranchised,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  barrier  against  future  inno- 
vation, at  the  same  time  giving  to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland  such 
benefit  from  an  improved  representation  as  they  are  now  disposed 
to  give  to  those  countries, — do  ministers,  I  ask,  think  that  if  they 
had  adopted  such  a  course  they  would  have  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine  reformers,  or  have  failed  in  satis- 
fying all  reasonable  and  considerate  men  ?  My  firm  belief  is,  that 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  they  have  the  power  of  carrying  to  a 
successful  issue  such  a  measure  as  would  have  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory.  They  have,  however,  not  only  gone  to  a  most  extra- 
vagant extent  in  the  confiscation  of  existing  rights,  but  have 
embodied  in  the  provisions  of  their  bill  principles  which  must 
eventually  preclude  all  permanency  in  their  far-famed  work.  It 
may  have  been  impossible  longer  to  uphold  the  principle  of  nomi- 
nation ;  but  where  is  the  necessity  of  altering  the  whole  represen- 
tative system  of  the  country  ?  This  is  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  reform  desired  by  the  people,  and  not  connected  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  principle  which  ministers  profess  to  act 
upon.  They  have,  however,  by  the  course  taken,  shaken  the  very 
foundation  of  the  representative  system,  and  have  destroyed  all 
those  prescriptive  rights  which  can  alone  give  stability  to  institu- 
tions of  government. — Ibid. 

THE    MODERN   PHAETONS. 

That  there  has  now  arisen  such  a  demand  for  reform  which  it 
may  be  difficult  for  any  statesman  to  resist,  I  cannot  deny  ;  but 
why  has  it  arisen  ?  Because  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  the  people  have  seen  the  throne  and  the  govern- 
ment ranged  against  those  restraints  of  authority  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  em- 
pire. Difficult  indeed  must  it  be  to  maintain  those  restraints, 
when  the  King's  ministers  are  united  with  the  populace  in 
denouncing  them,  in  holding  up  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  corrupt,  and,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  destruction,  devoting 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  country  to  annihilation  as  a  rotten 
and  evil  thing.  Who,  when  they  behold  ministers  siding  thus  with 
popular  clamour,  can  be  surprised  at  the  popularity  of  reform? 
It  appears  as  if  the  reins  of  the  state  had  been  confided  to  some 
youthful  and  inexperienced  hands  ;  and  who  left  without  any  guid- 
ing principle,  or  any  controlling  sense  of  duty,  were  rushing  on  with 
headlong  violence  which  wiser  men  could  not  moderate  or  restrain. 
If  the  older  and  more  experienced  members  of  the  cabinet  choose 
to  confide  the  conduct  of  this  dangerous  measure  to  the  care  of 
their  youthful  colleagues,  known  and  distinguished  only  for  their 
rashness  and  presumption,  they  should  have  at  least  forewarned 
them  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter — the  perils  they 
have  to  incur,  and  the  fate  which  will  probably  await  them.  They 
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should  have  said  to  any  one  of  those  persons  whose  ambition 
made  him  press  for  an  employment  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
himself  and  injury  to  others — 

"  Non  est  tua  tuta  voluntas ; 
Magna  petis  Phaeton,  et  quae  nee  viribus  istis 
Munera  conveniant,  nee  tarn  puerilibus  annis." 

They  should  have  given  him  the  salutary  caution  that  the  fiery 
steeds  which  he  aspired  to  guide  required  the  hand  of  restraint, 
and  not  the  voice  of  incitement — 

"  Sponte  sua  properant,  labor  est  inhibere  volentes 
Parce  puer  stimulis,  ac  fortius  utere  loris." 

If  the  caution  has  not  been  given — or  if  it  has  been  disregarded, 
let  us  hope  at  least  that  the  example  of  their  suffering  may  be  a 
warning'to  others,  and  that  another  lesson  to  the  folly  and  rash- 
ness of  mankind  may  be  read  by  the  light  of  their  conflagration. 
—Ibid. 


THE    DANGERS    OF    REFORM. 


I  have  been  challenged  to  state  the  specific  dangers  which  I 
apprehend  from  this  Bill  of  Reform,  and  I  will  obey  that  call. 
In  my  opinion  the  bill  will  give  an  additional  influence  to  the 
democratic  power  of  the  state,  as  distinguished  from  the  monarchy 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  so  great  as  to  make  that  power  supreme, 
and  virtually,  therefore,  to  convert  the  mixed  government  under 
which  we  have  lived  into  a  simple  democracy.  I  see  no  prospect 
that  the  King  will  hereafter  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  unpopular 
prerogative,  however  necessary  that  prerogative  may  be  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country.  I  think  we  are  about  to 
sacrifice  the  means  which  we  now  possess  of  resisting  the  first 
impulse  of  the  tide  of  popular  opinion.  If  that  tide  set  in  with  a 
steady  unchanging  course,  it  is  sure  even  then  to  prevail ;  but  we 
have  at  present  barriers  against  the  first  shocks,  which  enable  us 
to  outlive  a  temporary  storm  of  passion,  and  to  yield,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  yield,  with  a  cautious  and  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ties  and  holdings  which  secure  the  established  order 
of  things.  But  hereafter  there  will  be  no  vis  inertia  in  the  ma- 
chine of  government — none  of  that  power  of  resistance  to  the 
restlessness  of  a  desire  of  perpetual  change,  which  at  present 
results,  not  only  from  the  monarchial  system  of  government,  but 
from  the  feelings,  habits,  and  prejudices  which  are  interwoven 
with  ancient  prescriptive  institutions.  The  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  hereafter  be  supreme;  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature  will  exist  merely  by  sufferance,  until  it  is  discovered 
that  institutions  which  have  merely  the  shadow  and  semblance 
of  authority  are  useless  and  expensive  pageants,  and  had  better 
be  abolished.  How  can  the  King  hereafter  change  a  ministry  ? 
How  can  he  make  a  partial  change  in  the  administration  in  times 
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of  public  excitement,  with  any  prospect  that  the  ministers  of  his 
choice,  unpopular,  perhaps,  from  the  strict  performance  of  neces- 
sary duties,  will  be  returned  to  parliament  ?  How  many  men 
pre-eminently  fit  for  official  station  will  be  excluded,  because  they 
will  not  condescend,  or  have  not  the  art  to  recommend  themselves 
to  popular  constituencies  ?  By  the  very  act  of  making  all  places 
necessarily  places  of  popular  election,  an  end  is  effectually  put  to 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  so  far  a  revo- 
lution is  worked  in  the  state.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  may  lose 
the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  as  it  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston).  Such  a  case  may 
occur  again  under  other  circumstances.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown.  Let  not  my  opponents  say,  "  We  deal 
with  general  principles  and  not  with  petty  details ;  and  that  the 
Crown  officers,  like  other  candidates,  must  recommend  themselves 
by  popular  courses  to  popular  approval."  They  may  hold  that 
language,  but  men  acquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of  the 
British  constitution  know  that  it  is  fallacious.  It  is  not  right  that 
men  filling  high  and  responsible  offices  shall  be  compelled  to  court 
popular  favour,  by  making  sounding  speeches  about  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  the  most 
despicable  prostitution  of  their  minds  and  acquirements. — Ibid. 

REFORM    AND    THE    CHURCH. 

There  is  another  important  topic  on  which  the  bearing  of  this 
bill  must  be  great ;  the  extent  of  the  change  which  it  will  pro- 
duce with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate.  By  selecting  the  £10  householders  as 
electors  a  power  will  be  given  to  dissenters  with  reference  to  the 
Established  Church,  which,  under  no  other  kind  of  constituency, 
whether  the  elective  franchise  were  higher  or  lower,  they  could 
have  possessed.  Add  to  the  increase  of  power  obtained  by  the 
dissenters  the  new  representation  of  Scotland  and  the  increased 
representation  of  Ireland,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  interests  of  the  church  will  be  affected. — Ibid. 


PERORATION. 


I  lament  the  disposition  that  prevails  to  undervalue  the  many 
blessings  of  the  social  condition  of  England,  and  to  hazard  them 
in  the  attainment  of  one  object  of  very  questionable  advantage — 
a  uniform  and  popular  system  of  representation.  Let  it  be  con- 
ceded that  such  a  system  will  ensure  a  strict  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money — let  it  be  conceded  that  it  will 
bear  the  promised  fruit,  of  pensions  abolished,  estimates  reduced, 
salaries  curtailed — alas !  how  small  an  ingredient  are  all  these 
in  that  combination  which  constitutes  the  social  happiness,  the 
moral  enjoyment,  of  a  great  nation  ?  How  miserable  the  gain, 
if  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  that 
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refinement  in  manners,  which  is  the  charm  of  society,  and  of 
that  liberty  which  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  unless  it  is  enjoyed 
in  common  by  the  wealthy  and  by  the  poor — by  the  learned 
leisure  of  the  cultivated  mind,  as  well  as  by  the  active  obtrusive 
talent  of  vulgar  politicians  ?  I  can  reflect  to  myself  a  powerful 
intellect  capable  of  appreciating  that  true  liberty  and  of  weigh- 
ing the  causes  of  the  moral  decline  of  empires,  contrasting  the 
social  condition,  that  I  fear  is  to  be,  with  that  condition 
which  we  have  inherited  but  will  not  transmit.  I  can  fancy  a 
man  so  endowed,  scorched  by  the  unmitigated  blaze  of  a 
fierce  democracy — panting  for  the  shade  and  shelter  of  less 
popular  institutions,  and  venting  against  them  (if  he  were  al- 
lowed to  vent  them)  the  bitter  execrations  of  a  wounded  and 
indignant  spirit.  I  can  fancy  such  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  of  reform — taxes  abated,  newspapers  un- 
stamped, tithes  abolished,  the  dying  fury  of  the  election  revived 
by  the  annual  registration.  I  can  fancy  him  contrasting  all  that 
was  gained  with  all  that  was  lost,  and  then  exclaiming : — "  And 
was  it  for  this  that  you  have  put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  our 
peace?  Was  it  for  this  that  you  disturbed  the  balance  of  that 
mixed  form  of  government  which  had  solved  the  great  problem 
in  political  science,  by  combining  with  vigour  in  the  executive 
the  liberty  and  security  of  the  subject  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  you 
paralysed  the  remaining  force  of  that  ancient  monarchy  which 
connected,  through  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  the  present 
with  the  past,  and  which  being  purified  from  every  taint,  and 
deriving  only  strength  from  its  association  with  the  romance  of 
feudal  history — reposed  with  double  confidence  on  the  feeling 
of  prescriptive  veneration,  and  of  affection  towards  a  mild  and 
paternal  rule.  Was  it  for  this  that  you  destroyed  that  system  of 
manners,  equally  remote  from  the  servility  and  frivolity  of  ancient 
despotism,  and  from  the  coarseness  and  selfishness  of  modern  de- 
mocracies— that  system  of  manners  which  included  many  pri- 
vileges, but  recognized  no  barriers — which  had  high  distinc- 
tions, but  made  them  accessible  to  all  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing, even  to  the  humblest,  an  incentive  to  toil  and  virtue — more 
powerful,  because  less  sordid — than  the  incentive  of  wealth  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  you  robbed  of  its  mild  predominance  an 
established  religion — pure  in  its  doctrine,  and  tolerant  in  its  dis- 
cipline and  practice — and  debased  Christianity,  and  banished 
peace — by  the  conflict  of  the  thousand  sects  that  range  between 
the  extremes  of  infidelity  and  superstition  ?  Was  it  for  this  that, 
in  the  words  of  immortal  eloquence,  you  dispelled  those  illusions 
which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal — that  harmo- 
nized the  gradations  of  society  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incor- 
porated into  politics  the  virtues  that  adorn  and  soften  private 
life?"  That  I  may  not  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  posterity  to 
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answer  these  questions — that  my  name  may  be  exempt  from  the 
reproach  which  they  involve — that  in  every  vicissitude  of  public 
and  private  fortune,  I  may  be  enabled  to  cling  to  the  consolation 
of  having  struggled  in  this  contest  with  perseverance,  and  of 
having  resigned  it  without  dishonour,  my  last  vote  shall  be 
given,  like  my  first,  in  opposition  to  this  bill. — Ibid. 

COERCION   OF   THE    LORDS. 

The  noble  lord  has  gravely  congratulated  the  House  upon  the 
well-known  fact,  that  the  essential  principles  of  the  bill  have  not 
been  altered  by  these  amendments.  Surely  he  might  have  spared 
this  taunt  upon  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Whoever  dreamed 
that  those  amendments  were  introduced  by  a  House  of  Lords  in 
full  possession  of  its  legislative  and  deliberative  powers  ?  Is  it 
not  notorious,  that  threats  were  held  out  to  them — is  it  not  no- 
torious that  they  were  menaced  by  a  new  creation  of  peers, 
unless  they,  passed  this  measure  without  any  alteration  of  its  es- 
sential principles?  The  noble  lord  has  acknowledged  that  a  new 
creation  of  peers  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
whole  bill,  and  he  justified  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  if  it  had 
been  found  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  But  does  not  the  noble  lord's  admission  prove, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  Reform  Bill  under  circum- 
stances and  in  a  state  nothing  short  of  compulsion  ?  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  if  I  had  been  a  peer  I  would  have  per- 
sisted in  opposing  the  bill,  perfectly  uninfluenced  by  the  conside- 
ration whether  such  a  course  of  proceeding  might  possibly  lead  to 
a  creation  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  peers.  I  would  rather  have  forced 
the  government  into  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  than 
have  refrained  from  giving  my  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill. — 
Reform  Bill — Consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments,  June 
5,  1832. 

A   PROPHECY. 

I  view  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  apprehension  the  passing 
of  this  bill.  I  may  admit  that  we  have  no  alternative  now  left  us 
but  to  pass  it — I  may  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  have  no 
other  means  of  escaping  from  the  annihilation  of  their  indepen- 
dence, but  to  withdraw  their  opposition  ;  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  passing  of  this  measure,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  pass,  will  form  a  fatal  precedent,  one  to  which  a  govern- 
ment may  again  and  again  recur,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
assent  to  other  measures  which,  in  obedience  to  popular  clamour, 
such  a  government  may  bring  forward.  Whenever  the  govern- 
ment come  to  deal  with  the  Corn-laws,  or  other  questions  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  feelings  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people,  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  present  occasion  will  be 
appealed  to;  and  if  they  should  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
of  difficulty  and  of  excitement,  the  necessity  of  restoring  tranquil- 
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lity  will  be  made  a  plea  for  menacing,  and,  if  necessary,   for 
destroying  the  independence  of  the  Lords. — Ibid. 

THE    REFORM    BILL   ADOPTED    AS    A    FINAL    SETTLEMENT. 

With  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill  itself.  I  will  repeat  now  the  de- 
claration which  I  made  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  member  of  the  reformed  Parliament,  that  I  consider  the 
Reform  Bill  a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional question — a  settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  this  country  will  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  direct  or 
by  insidious  means.  Then  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  willingness  to  adopt  and  enforce  it  as  a  rule  of  government. 
If  by  adopting  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  be  meant  that  we 
are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  agitation — that  public  men 
can  only  support  themselves  in  public  estimation  by  adopting 
every  popular  impression  of  the  day,  by  promising  the  instant 
redress  of  any  thing  which  any  body  may  call  an  abuse,  by  aban- 
doning altogether  that  great  aid  of  government,  more  powerful 
than  either  law  or  reason,  the  respect  for  ancient  rights,  and 
the  deference  to  prescriptive  authority  ;  if  this  be  the  spirit  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  I  will  not  undertake  to  adopt  it.  But  if  the  spirit 
of  the  Reform  Bill  implies  merely  a  careful  review  of  institu- 
tions, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken  in  a  friendly  temper,  com- 
bining with  the  firm  maintenance  of  established  rights,  the  cor- 
rection of  proved  abuses,  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances ;  in 
that  case  I  can,  for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act  in 
such  a  spirit  and  with  such  intentions. — Address  to  the  Electors 
of  Tamworth  on  assuming  Office,  Dec.  1834. 

THE    CONSERVATIVES   ACTING   ON   THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   THE 
REFORM    BILL. 

On  taking  office  I  avowed  my  determination  to  abide  by  the 
Reform  Bill.  I  trust  I  have  redeemed  that  pledge.— (Loud 
cheers.)  On  this  broad  constitutional  principle  my  friends  and  I 
acted.  We  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  not  niggardly, 
not  merely  content  with  a  cold  assent  and  submission  to  its  details, 
but  with  an  honest  and  generous  deference  to  its  spirit  and  to  the 
authority  which  it  established.  When  we  found,  after  a  patient 
and  sufficient  trial,  that  we  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  the  array  opposed  to  us  was  miscellaneous 
in  the  extreme,  although  the  majority  was  small,  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  resign. — (Cheers.)  However  strongly  we  might  have 
oppose  the  establishment  of  the  new,  the  elective  system,  we 
now  adhere  to  our  pledge. — (Loud  cheers.)  We  did  not  enter- 
tain the  vain  notion  of  governing  the  country  against  a  majority 
of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons.— (Cheers.)  We  refused, 
indeed,  to  be  obedient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  that  majority. 
We  thought  it  safer  for  the  country, to  refuse  to  be  so,  and  there- 
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fore,  unable  to  enforce  our  own  principles,  we  retired  from  office. 
Allow  me,  then,  to  recommend  you  also  to  follow  this  example,  to 
refrain  from  flattering  yourselves  with  vague  and  distant  hopes  of 
altering  the  present  system — let  us  not  seem,  even  in  thought,  to 
threaten  those  who  have  acquired  new  rights  with  the  forfeiture  of 
that  acquisition. — (Cheers.)  Let  us  stand  by  the  constitution  as 
it  exists  at  present. — (Cheers.)  Let  us  never  hint  at  alteration, 
or  by  our  conduct  raise  a  secret  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  suspicious.  I  venture  to  prophesy  to  you  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  change  will  not  come  from  you.  If  it  comes,  it  will  come 
from  those  who  clamoured  most  loudly  for  the  Reform  Bill,  who 
demanded  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill. — (Great  and 
continued  cheering.)  Ay,  it  will  come  from  them ;  and  the 
moment,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant, — the  moment  they  have 
ascertained  the  bill  is  not  likely  to  answer  the  purposes  they  had 
in  view — the  moment  they  see  it  is  not  potent  to  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  what  we  call  Conservative  principles. — (Continued 
cheering.)  Let  us,  then,  declare  our  readiness  to  accept  in  good 
faith,  as  a  constitutional  settlement,  the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Bill ;  and  let  us  by  that  declaration  fortify  ourselves  in  the  resist- 
ance to  new  agitations  of  the  public  mind  on  questions  of  govern- 
ment, to  new  innovations  on  what  was  called  but  yesterday  by  its 
friends,  the  second  charter  of  our  liberties. — Speech  at  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Hall  Dinner,  May  11,  1835. 
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NO    PERMANENCY  UNDER   A   RADICAL    CONSTITUTION. 

When  you  have  formed  your  new  constitution ;  when  you  have 
relieved  your  electoral  body  from  all  disagreeable  publicity ;  when 
you  have  them  voting  in  secret,  acting  on  the  shameful  advice 
which  is  already  offered  to  them, — to  hurrah  for  one  candidate  on 
the  hustings,  but  to  put  the  name  of  the  other  into  the  balloting 
box  ;  when  you  have  got  your  single  popular  assembly  returned 
by  such  means,  owing  no  allegiance,  no  responsibility,  except  to 
the  select  corps  of  secret  voters,  controlled  by  no  check  but 
theirs ; — what  is  the  ground  upon  which  you  rest  your  hope  of 
steady,  permanent,  efficient  government  ?  What  should  exempt 
you  from  the  fate  of  France  ?  Why  should  you  expect  to  avert 
the  bloody  and  debasing  servitude  which  she  endured?  Will 
your  constitutional  assembly  open  under  fairer  auspices  than  hers  ? 
or  will  the  offspring  of  the  ballot  be  men  of  higher  attainments, 
or  purer  and  more  generous  views,  than  the  Assembly  of  France 
presented  ?  Do  you  hope  that  there  will  be  fewer  elements  of 
resistance  and  struggle  here  ?  or  that  resistance  and  struggle  here, 
as  in  France,  will  not  produce  the  same  results — proscription, 
confusion,  annual  constitutions,  anarchy,  military  despotism? — 
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Do  not  believe  that  the  bloody  miscreants,  who  chased  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  from  the  slippery  heights  of  power  to 
the  scaffold,  were  monsters  peculiar  to  France  ;  that  the  Dan  tons, 
and  the  Marats,  and  the  Robespierres,  were  lusus  natures ,  which 
other  times  and  other  countries  can  never  engender.  No,  these 
men  were  the  foul,  but  the  legitimate,  spawn  of  circumstances. 
Their  murders  and  their  crimes  were  not  the  mere  wanton  gratifi- 
cation of  an  original,  inherent,  supernatural  thirst  for  blood. 
They  were  the  necessary  instruments  for  getting  and  maintaining 
power — the  arts  of  self-defence  in  the  time  of  anarchy.  And  if 
you  consent  to  unloose  the  bonds  of  authority  in  a  society  con- 
stituted like  ours,  you  will  have  the  same  consequences,  the  same 
men,  and  the  same  crimes,  here  as  in  France. 

"  The  scum  will  gather,  when  the  nation  boils." 

Then  will  crawl  forth  the  men,  whose  names  and  persons  are 
now  utterly  obscure  and  unknown,  shocking  to  you,  if  they  could 
be  revealed,  succeeding  to  each  other  in  a  short-lived  dominion, 
according  to  their  gradations  in  effrontery,  and  audacity,  and 
reckless  vice.  Then  will  be  the  wide-spread  and  grinding  tyranny, 
not  confined  to  capital  cities,  but  having  its  sanguinary  agent  in 
every  village,  calling  himself"  the  People,"  and  proscribing  and 
murdering  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity  and  virtue. — 
Speech  at  the  Glasgow  Banquet,  Jan.  13,  1837. 

FINALITY    OF   THE    REFORM    BILL. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  at  all  more  enamoured  of  the  Reform  Bill 
than  I  was  at  a  former  period ;  but  quite  as  zealously  as  those 
who  declare  themselves  enamoured  of  it  most  highly,  will  I  defend 
its  existing  provisions.  I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  underrate 
or  break  through  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  or  pass  over  the  limits 
which  it  prescribes,  as  much  as  if  it  were  attempted  to  restore  the 
nomination  boroughs,  or  to  curtail  the  franchise.  Whatever  pre- 
text of  justice  may  be  assigned  for  concession  upon  any  particu- 
lar point,  I  will  oppose  such  concession ;  since  so  much  greater 
evil  must  flow  from  such  a  change,  than  good  can  possibly  accrue. 
Parliamentary  Electors  Bill,  Feb.  19,  1838. 

UNIVERSAL    SUFFRAGE. 

I  believe  that  universal  suffrage  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  mixed  monarchy  under  which  we  live.  I  be- 
lieve that  mixed  monarchy  is  important  in  respect  to  the  end 
which  is  to  be  achieved,  rather  than  in  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gained.  That  end  I  understand  to  be  the  promotion  of 
the  happiness  of  the  people ;  but  in  a  country  circumstanced  like 
this,  I  will  not  consent  to  substitute  mere  democracy  icr  that 
mixed  form  of  government  under  which  we  live,  and  wl  ich,  im- 
perfect as  it  may  be,  has  secured  for  us,  during  150  years,  more 
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of  practical  happiness  and  of  true  liberty  than  has  been  enjoyed 
in  any  other  country  that  ever  existed,  not  excepting  the  United 
States  of  America — not  excepting  any  other  country  whatever. 
— Mr.  T.  Duncombe's  Motion  on  the  National  Petition,  May  3, 
1842. 

TRIENNIAL    PARLIAMENTS. 

The  act  which  altered  triennial  parliaments  into  septennial, 
has  been  designated  a  gross  usurpation,  and  an  hon.  member  has 
claimed,  on  that  ground,  to  go  back  to  triennial  parliaments; 
but  I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  usurpation  extends  only  as  far  as 
that  one  parliament  was  concerned,  which  was  elected  for  three 
years.  With  respect  to  future  parliaments,  it  had  just  as  much 
right  to  make  them  septennial,  as  the  present  parliament  had  to 
make  future  ones  triennial.  But  I  am  opposed  to  triennial  par- 
liaments on  other  grounds ;  neither  do  I  see  how  it  can  help  the 
interests,  of  which  its  friends  declare  themselves  the  advocates. — 
Mr.  0' ConnelV  s  Motion  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Radical  Reform 
Bill,  May  28,  1830. 

THE    PAYMENT    OF    MEMBERS. 

I  object  to  the  plan  of  paying  members  of  parliament.  We 
have  been  this  night  occupied  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  re- 
form ;  and  yet  the  bill  which  is  to  effect  that  reform,  contains  a 
proposition  enabling  us  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  £250,000 
annually — a  very  modest  proposal  certainly,  and  one  well  cal- 
culated to  recommend  the  House  to  public  confidence.  The 
noble  marquis  proposes  to  allow  two  guineas  a  day  to  every 
borough,  and  four  guineas  a  day  to  every  county,  member ;  thus 
showing  that  he  estimates  a  county  member  at  double  the  value 
of  a  borough  member.  Now,  taking  three  guineas  as  the  average 
sum  paid  to  each  member,  supposing  the  House  to  sit  six  days  in 
every  week,  and  the  session  to  last  for  twenty-five  weeks,  the  sum 
annually  paid  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  will 
amount  to  a  little  more  than  £250,000.  I  cannot  approve  of 
any  such  expenditure. — The  Marquis  of  Blandford's  Motion, 
Feb.  18,  1830. 

REPRESENTATION    CO-EdUAL    WITH    TAXATION. 

The  only  principle  which  I  have  heard  laid  down  to-night,  and 
for  which  I  have  a  guarantee,  is  this, — that  representation  should  be 
co-equal  with  taxation — and  not  only  with  direct  taxation,  but 
with  an  indirect  taxation  also.  But  how  does  this  apply  ?  It  is 
to  be  observed,  first,  that  there  was  no  reservation  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  female  sex.  The  principles  of  nature  must  apply  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  Provi- 
dence, declare  to  you  that  no  person  who  is  not  represented  shall 
be  taxed.  If  any  distinction  should  be  drawn,  the  reservation 
should  have  been  made,  and  it  should  have  been  said  distinctly, 
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that  you  were  speaking  of  the  male  population  only.  But 
taking  the  female  sex  as  an  exception,  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
adopting  the  broad  principle  laid  down,  it  must  be  taken  to  apply 
to  every  male  adult  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  no  matter  what  his 
education  ; — there  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  subject  to  taxation, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  if  you  subject  a  male  person  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  the  militia  laws,  and  at  that  age  make  him 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  state,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  Providence,  say,  that  you  shall 
further  give  him  the  franchise.  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  than  this  proposition, 
and  therefore  every  man  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  be  he  a 
beggar  or  not — (No!  no!) — Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon;  beggars 
are  subject  to  indirect  taxation  as  well  as  any  other  consumer  of 
the  articles  of  subsistence.  I  dare  say  you  have  many  qualifi- 
cations of  your  principle,  when  you  come  to  look  into  it;  but  I 
am  speaking  of  the  great  principles  which  you  lay  down,  and 
which  are  grounded  upon  the  laws  of  nature — of  that  principle 
which  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Camden,  that  it  is  spoliation  and 
robbery  to  take  anything  from  a  man  against  his  own  consent. 
If  that  is  true,  why  should  there  be  any  delegation  at  all  ? — how 
can  you  defend  your  system  of  legislation  at  all  ? — Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford's Motion  for  a  further  Reform  of  the  Representation, 
April  21,  1842. 

EXTENSION  OF  £lQ  HOUSEHOLDERS  TO  COUNTIES. 

The  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H.  Fleetwood)  has  said  that  the  £10 
householders  out  of  boroughs  are  as  respectable  and  as  well  en- 
titled to  vote  as  the  £10  householders  within  boroughs.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  such  is  not  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and 
I  therefore  feel,  that  to  admit  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  would  be  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  that  bill,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  finality  of  that  great  constitutional 
settlement  of  the  representation.  If  it  be  a  fair  principle  that 
the  £10  householders  out  of  boroughs  are  as  well  entitled  to 
vote  as  £10  householders  within  boroughs,  then  it  follows  that 
the  40s.  freeholders  in  boroughs  are  as  well  entitled  to  a  vote  for 
boroughs  as  the  present  constituency.  The  one  argument  is  as 
good  as  the  other ;  and  the  consequence  of  pushing  such  a  prin- 
ciple to  extremity  would  be  to  abolish  all  distinctions, — to  give 
every  one  votes,  to  place  every  one  on  the  same  footing  as  re- 
garded respectability,  and  to  hold  all  equally  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  franchise.  ...  In  fact,  a  £10  qualification  out  of 
boroughs  would  be  but  a  stepping-stone  to  something  more.  If 
that  were  granted,  I  well  know  that  the  unrepresented  classes  in 
large  cities  would  then  be  enabled  to  press  their  claims  with  tenfold 
force.  The  shopocracy,  as  the  Londoners  have  been  termed,  with 
the  medical  profession,  and  lawyers,  would  be  ill  able  to  oppose 
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those  who  were  unrepresented,  if  it  were  once  admitted  that  a 
new  qualification  was  to  be  allowed.  I  have  the  admission  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
is  of  no  value  but  as  a  foundation  for  something  else,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  oppose  it ;  for  if  change  is  once  admitted,  I  can 
see  no  end  of  change. — Sir  H.  Fleetwood  's  Motion  on  the  Elec- 
tive Franchise,  June  4,  1839. 

AMENDMENT   OF   THE   REGISTRATION   CLAUSES. 

I  wish  to  see  a  distinction  made  between'the  registration  and  the 
rate-paying  clauses,  and  the  former  improved.  I  am  convinced 
that,  by  such  improvement,  you  will  advance  the  interests  of  the 
country.  I  am  convinced,  if,  instead  of  seeking  for  a  new  sys- 
tem of  representation,  you  made  improvements  where  they  are 
necessary,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  Reform  Bill  in  a  fair 
and  candid  spirit,  and  thus  showed  that  you  were  qualified  to  dis- 
charge your  duties  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  you  would 
more  surely  obtain  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  country,  than 
by  the  adoption  of  vague  and  visionary  schemes. — Ibid. 

REASONABLENESS   OF   THE   RATE-PAYING   CLAUSES. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Reform  Bill,  that  the  elector,  previously  to 
being  permitted  to  vote  legally,  shall,  on  the  20th  of  July,  have 
paid  all  the  rates  and  taxes  due  by  him  up  to  the  6th  of  April 
previous.  Is  this,  I  will  ask,  unreasonable?  A  period  of  nearly 
six  weeks  is  allowed  to  the  householder,  during  which  to  make 
good  the  payment  of  his  taxes ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  it  a 
good  principle,  to  require  that  people  should  pay  their  rates  and 
taxes  when  due.  If  it  is  said  that  there  maybe  a  deficiency  of  notice 
from  the  parochial  officers,  why,  I  will  ask,  do  you  not  apply  the 
remedy  to  the  defect  of  notice  ?  Why  do  you  not  require,  that  on 
the  10th  of  April,  or  the  20th  of  April,  a  satisfactory  notice  should 
be  issued,  warning  every  voter,  that  unless  his  rates  and  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  20th  of  July,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote  ? 
Why  do  you  not  direct  that  it  should  be  announced  to  every 
voter,  that,  upon  application  at  a  particular  place,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  amount  that  is  due  by  him  ?  I  would 
have  the  notices  issued  and  served  upon  every  individual  voter  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  6th  of  April.  The  voters  would  thus 
all  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  no  chance  would  be 
left  to  overseers  or  collectors,  however  disposed,  to  act  with  par- 
tiality. But  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  proposes  to  extend  the 
period  of  paying  the  taxes  for  six  additional  months.  ...  I 
confess,  I  think  this  in  itself  a  bad  principle.  The  existing 
period  of  six  weeks  is,  in  my  estimation,  perfectly  sufficient  to 
enable  any  person  of  pecuniary  ability  to  entitle  himself  to  a 
vote ;  and  I  think  I  have  abundantly  shown,  in  the  mode  I 
propose,  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  the  elector 
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losing  his  vote  in  consequence  either  of  negligence  or  design  on 
the  part  of  the  parochial  authorities.-  Parliamentary  Electors 
Bill— 3rd  Reading,  Feb.  19,  1838. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION. 

THE    MADNESS    OF    REPEAL. 

I  am  certain,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  when  reason 
shall  have  returned,  the  people  will  see  their  folly  and  their  mad- 
ness ;  and  it  is  madness — if  ever  a  nation  can  be  mad — it  is  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  sever  the  Union.  Only  look  at  the  depreciation 
it  would  occasion  in  the  value  of  all  property.  Only  remember, 
too,  that  England  can  never,  and  will  never,  but  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity, submit  to  the  repeal.  Only  remember,  even  if  such  a 
project  should  succeed,  after  a  twenty  or  thirty  years  contest, 
what  a  ruin  would  be  made  of  the  country, — a  great  moral  wil- 
derness, in  which  every  bad  passion  and  every  crime  would  flourish 
and  ripen.  With  these  feelings,  I  do  delare  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  countries  to  remain  united. — Debate  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's Proclamations,  Feb.  8,  1830. 

HOW   TO    CONSIDER   THE    QUESTION. 

I  do  not  support  the  legislative  Union  between  England  and 
Ireland  merely  because  I  find  it  in  an  act  of  parliament ;  though 
it  having  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  having  so  continued 
for  thirty  years,  is  not  an  unfair  presumption  that  it  is  a  measure 
consistent  with  the  advantage  of  the  two  countries.  But  I  sup- 
port it  because  I  believe  the  existence  of  that  Union  is  for  the 
undoubted  benefit  of  both  countries.  It  is  said  that  England  has 
misgoverned  and  has  withheld  justice  from  Ireland.  Much  is 
said  of  English  severity,  though  not  a  word  about  Irish  provoca- 
tion. There  is  a  studious  concealment  of  just  one  half  of  the 
truth,  and  the  other  half  is  greatly  exaggerated.  But  the  ques- 
tion— the  practical  question — is  not,  did  England,  in  some  remote 
time,  govern  Ireland  badly ,  or  did  she  withhold  justice  from  her  ?  but 
has  she,  since  the  Union,  done  justice  to  Ireland?  Is  there  now 
a  disposition  to  do  that  justice  ?  Is  there  a  fair  assurance  that  that 
disposition  will  continue  for  the  future  ?  Let  not  hon.  members 
go  back  to  the  days  of  Strongbow ;  let  them  not  roll  back  the 
stream  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  antiquated  prejudices, 
and  rekindling  the  slumbering  fires  of  past  contentions,  over 
which  the  waters  of  oblivion  have  closed.  Our  business  is  with  the 
present  time  ;  we  have  to  look  to  what  is  now  passing  around  us. 
— Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  7,  1833. 

THE    MISGOVERNMENT   OF    IRELAND — AN    ARGUMENT   AGAINST   REPEAL. 

It  is  said  that  England  has  misgoverned  Ireland  for  centuries. 
Why,  the  very  fact  of  that  misgovernment  is  an  argument  against 
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repeal.  Misgovernment  is  the  hard  condition,  twin  born  with 
separate  legislatures.  England  could  not  govern  Ireland  well 
while  there  was  a  separate  legislature.  If  the  Irish  parliament  had 
really  been  independent,  there  would  soon  have  been  an  end  of 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries.  To  control  the  ten- 
dency towards  separation,  England  was  obliged  to  establish 
an  influence  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  corrupt 
influence.  Let  the  Union  be  repealed,  and  we  shall  have  one  or 
other  of  these  consequences; — an  Irish  parliament  with  the  mere 
semblance  of  independence,  or  an  Irish  parliament  really  inde- 
pendent and  the  empire  dismembered.  But,  let  me  ask  those 
hon.  members  who  talk  of  the  disposition  of  England  not  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland,  what  interest  has  she  in  doing  injustice  ?  If  she 
is  so  disposed,  it  must  be  from  some  expected  advantage,  finan- 
cial or  commercial.  England  can  gain  nothing  by  having  a  set 
of  bad  magistrates  in  Ireland,  or  bad  grand  jurors.  What  pos- 
sible advantage  can  it  be  to  her  that  magistrates  should  not  ad- 
minister justice  fairly,  or  that  grand  jurors  should  misapply  or 
mismanage  the  money  raised  for  local  purposes  in  counties  ?  If 
the  hon.  members  to  whom  I  address  myself,  as  entertaining  the 
opinion  of  the  disposition  of  England  to  act  unjustly  towards  Ire- 
land, think  that  she  is  so  disposed  from  expected  gain  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  let  them  call  for  returns  of  the  present  amount  of 
taxation  in  the  two  countries,  for  that  is  the  business-like  way  of 
looking  at  the  question.  Let  them  call  for  a  return  of  all  the 
taxes  which  are  imposed  in  Ireland,  and  not  imposed  in  England, 
and  next  for  a  return  of  all  the  taxes  imposed  in  England  and 
not  imposed  in  Ireland.  Let  them  call  for  accounts  of  any  ex- 
clusive restrictions  on  Irish  trade  and  manufactures.  I  repeat, 
call  for  such  returns,  and  from  them  prove  the  fact ;  and  if  a  case 
can  be  made  out  to  show  that  such  injustice  exists,  I  am  certain 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  only  evince  a  disposition  to 
remove  it,  but  will  suspend  its  ordinary  forms,  to  give  more 
speedy  redress. — Ibid. 

"REPEAL  THE  UNION! — RESTORE  THE  HEPTARCHY!" 

If,  Sir,  this  debate  should  continue  for  thrice  the  period  it  has 
already  occupied,  and  if  ingenuity,  if  research,  if  eloquence, 
greater  in  a  tenfold  degree  than  that  which  has  already  signalized 
the  discussion,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  future  stages, 
they  would  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  that  conviction  which 
compels  my  support  of  the  legislative  Union.  There  are  truths 
which  lie  too  deep  for  argument;  truths,  to  the  establishment  of 
which  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
have  contributed  more  than  the  slow  process  of  reasoning ; 
which  are  graven  in  deeper  characters  than  any  that  reasoning 
can  either  impress  or  efface.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  to 
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refute  the  arguments  for  the  non-existence  of  matter,  he  stamped 
his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  *'  I  refute  them  thus." 
When  Mr.  Canning  heard  the  first  whisper  in  this  House  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Union,  this  was  all  the  answer  he  vouchsafed — 
the  eloquent  and  indignant  answer,  the  tones  of  which  are  still 
familiar  to  my  ear — "  Repeal  the  Union  !  restore  the  Hep- 
tarqhy  !"  Did  Mr.  Canning  decline  to  argue  with  the  proposer 
of  repeal  from  the  lack  of  argument?  No  ;  but  because  convic- 
tion of  the  folly  of  the  proposal  flashed  upon  his  mind  with  an  in- 
stinctive force,  which  required  a  more  rapid  vent  than  any  that  the 
tame  and  tardy  processes  of  reasoning  could  supply.  He  over- 
leaped the  barriers  of  cautious  demonstration,  to  arrive  at  the 
great  truth  with  which  his  emphatic  exclamation  was  pregnant ; 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  was  tantamount  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  British  empire ;  and  that  it  could  only  be 
assented  to  upon  principles  which  resolved  society  into  its  first 
elements.  I  repeat,  that  I  want  no  array  of  figures,  I  want  no 
official  documents,  I  want  no  speeches  of  six  hours,  to  establish 
to  my  satisfaction  the  public  policy  of  maintaining  the  legislative 
Union.  I  feel  and  know  that  the  repeal  of  it  must  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  this  great  empire  ;  must  make  Great  Britain  a 
fourth-rate  power  of  Europe,  and  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness ;  and 
I  will  give,  therefore,  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  an  emphatic 
negative  to  the  motion  for  repeal — Mr.  0*  Council's  Motion  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union*  April  25,  1834. 

PHYSICAL    OBSTACLES    TO    REPEAL. 

The  conviction  in  favour  of  that  Union  springs  from  every 
source  from  which  conviction  in  the  human  mind  can  arise. 
Consult  your  senses — consult  your  feelings — consult  reason,  his- 
tory and  experience.  They  all  concur  in  enforcing  the  same 
truth.  Consult  your  senses.  Look  at  the  map.  Look  at  the 
geographical  position  of  the  British  Islands,  their  relative  posi- 
tion to  the  Peninsula,  to  France,  to  that  great  empire  which  is 
rising  in  the  west  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  can  you 
entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  common  security, 
that  the  defensive  energies  of  these  islands  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  and  direction,  not  of  the  executive,  liable  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of  different  legislative 
councils,  but  of  one  united,  superintending,  supreme  authority, 
representing  the  general  will,  and  provident  of  the  general 
safety  ?  Do  you  not  feel  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  sense 
that  there  exists  an  obstacle  to  repeal  more  powerful  than  any 
that  mere  argument  can  suggest  ?  Opposuit  natura.  There  is 
a  physical  necessity  that  forbids  repeal. — Ibid. 

*  Mr.  O'Connell  addressed  the  House  in  support  of  this  motion  for  no 
less  than  eight  hours.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  masterly  speech  in  reply  was  deli- 
vered towards  the  close  of  the  second  night's  debate,  when  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  523  to  38. 
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REPEAL   NO    CURE   FOR   ABSENTEEISM. 

The  learned  gentleman  says  that  absenteeism  is  an  admitted 
evil.  No  doubt ;  but  the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  not  an  ad- 
mitted remedy  for  that  evil.  It  existed  before  the  Union.  It 
certainly  has  existed,  it  may  have  increased,  since ;  and,  if  it  has, 
what  is  the  cause  ?  That  accursed  system  of  agitation  which 
has  disturbed  all  the  relations,  and  poisoned  all  the  intercourses 
of  society — which  has  prevented  all  application  of  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  industry — has  barred  the  access  of  improvement 
from  the  introduction  of  English  mechanical  skill  and  English 
capital — and  has  banished  from  his  home  many  a  friend  to  Ire- 
land, disgusted  with  the  rancour  of  this  eternal  strife.  He  is 
threatened  with  danger  to  his  life  if  he  resides,  and  with  the  for- 
feiture of  his  estate,  if  he  is  absent,  and  then  you  wonder  that 
men  of  property  are  not  contented,  and  you  complain  that  Ire- 
land is  not  improved. — Ibid. 

REPEAL   NO    CURE   FOR   NATIONAL   DISTRESS. 

The  learned  gentleman  says  that  there  is  the  greatest  misery 
in  Ireland  at  the  very  moment  that  the  granaries  are  bursting 
with  corn.  Who  denies  the  fact  ?  But  what  connection  is  there 
between  the  admitted  fact  and  the  conclusion  the  learned  gen- 
tleman draws  from  it,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  repealed  ? 
The  learned  gentleman  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  this 
night,  dwelt  upon  the  miserable  condition  of  English  labourers, 
and  the  horrors  of  an  English  workhouse.  But  surely  there  are 
in  England  warehouses  groaning  with  manufactures,  and  grana- 
ries bursting  with  the  produce  of  the  land.  There  exist,  then, 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  extremes  of  abundance 
and  of  want — the  same  unequal  distribution  of  worldly  goods 
of  which  the  learned  gentleman  complains.  Now  there  must 
be  causes  for  this,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Union.  What  right,  then,  has  the  learned  gen- 
tleman to  conclude  that  the  same  state  of  things  in  Ireland  was 
either  caused  by  the  Union,  or  would  be  remedied  by  repeal  ? — 
Ibid. 

AN   INDEPENDENT   IRISH    PARLIAMENT   IMPOSSIBLE. 

You  demand  a  separate  and  independent  parliament  for  Ire- 
land. A  separate  one  you  may  have — an  independent  one  you 
cannot.  You  never  had  an  independent  parliament — you  never 
can  have  one  consistently  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  the  connection  with  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  If 
you  attempt  to  revive  that  system  of  government,  which,  after 
the  completest  evidence  of  its  failure,  the  Union  abolished,  you 
may  take  your  choice  between  these  evils  for  Ireland — a  para- 
lyzed  king,  or  a  corrupt  parliament.  Re-establish  the  separate 
legislature,  and  the  remaining  tie — the  golden  band  of  common 
sovereignty,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  will  be  no  band  of 
gold ;  it  will  be  a  band  of  iron  and  miry  clay,  the  foul  mixture 
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that  betokened  in  other  times  a  divided  kingdom.  Sir,  the  whole 
question  is  concluded,  if  these  positions  can  be  proved — that 
Ireland  never  had,  and  that  she  never  can  have,  consistently  with 
the  British  connection,  an  independent  parliament. — Ibid. 

THE    IRISH   EXECUTIVE    UNDER   UNION   AND    SEPARATION. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  constitution  of  an  Irish  government 
acting  in  concurrence  with  a  separate  legislature  in  Ireland.  Is 
that  government  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  independently  of 
the  advice  of  the  British  minister ;  or  to  be  appointed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  British  minister,  and  to  act  in  cordial  co-operation 
and  concert  with  him  ?  If  it  is  to  be  appointed  independently  of 
him,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  its  selection  ? — and,  where  is  the 
man  who  will  undertake  as  minister,  the  charge  of  conducting 
public  affairs  in  this  country,  and  of  preserving  a  good  under- 
standing with  Ireland,  if  there  is  to  be  in  Ireland  not  only  an 
independent  legislature,  but  an  executive  authority  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  British  minister,  acting  on  its  own  separate 
responsibility,  and  giving  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  separate 
advice?  Does  any  rational  man  believe  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  endure  in  peace  for  a  month  ?  Take  then,  the  other 
alternative.  Let  the  Irish  government  be  appointed,  as  at  pre- 
sent, on  the  advice  and  responsibility  of  the  British  minister. 
It  will  then  form  a  part — a  subordinate,  but  intimate  part — of  the 
general  government.  The  same  spirit  will  influence  all  its  acts, 
and  direct  all  its  councils.  But  the  general  government,  and  the 
Irish  government  as  a  part  of  it,  must  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  British  parliament.  That  confidence  is  a  condition  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  existence.  But  it  is  a  condition  also  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  government  that  it  must  con- 
ciliate the  goodwill  of  the  Irish  parliament, — a  legislative  body 
equally  independent  with  the  British.  Now,  it  appears,  even  at 
present,  no  very  easy  matter  to  reconcile  the  action  of  the  exe- 
cutive with  the  concurrent  confidence  of  one  House  of  Lords 
and  one  House  of  Commons ;  and  by  way  of  simplifying  the  pro- 
cess of  government,  we  are  to  introduce  two  new  elements  into 
the  system  ; — namely,  an  Irish  House  of  Lords  and  a  reformed 
Irish  House  of  Commons ;  and  then  we  are  to  expect  from  the 
British  minister  that  he  will  so  regulate  his  course  of  legislation 
and  government,  that  it  shall  command  the  assent  and  confidence 
of  four  independent  legislative  bodies,  guarding  respectively,  in 
the  different  countries,  those  interests  which  the  advocate  of  re- 
peal pronounces  to  be  separate  and  often  conflicting  interests. — 
Ibid. 

FINANCIAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  finance.  The  first  question  would 
be — and  one  preliminary  to  repeal — "  What  portion  shall  Ireland 
take  upon  herself  of  the  present  joint  debt  of  the  two  countries  ?  " 
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That  she  must  take  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  self-evident. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  she  could  claim  a  participation  in 
colonial  trade,  for  instance,  or  in  any  other  of  the  benefits  of 
foreign  possessions,  without  paying  a  fair  share  of  that  expense 
which  has  been  incurred  in  obtaining  and  securing  those  benefits. 
There  would  be  another  question  also,  and  one  still  more  difficult 
of  solution. — In  what  proportion  should  Ireland  hereafter  contri- 
bute to  the  common  defence  and  the  common  charges  of  the 
empire  ?  In  case  of  war  is  she  hereafter  to  judge  for  herself, 
whether  that  war  be  a  just  war,  a  necessary  war,  or  a  war  so  little 
affecting  her  own  special  and  peculiar  interests  that  she  may  de- 
cline to  take  a  part  in  it  ?  If  she  may  exercise  that  judgement, 
and  if  the  consequence  of  her  expressing  an  opinion  unfavourable 
to  the  war,  shall  be,  that  the  whole  charge  of  it  will  be  left  to  be 
borne  exclusively  by  Great  Britain,  what  an  obvious  interest  she 
will  have  in  uniformly  disapproving  a  warlike  policy,  however 
clear  its  necessity.  If  she  does  disapprove  of  it,  in  what  a  rela- 
tion will  she  stand  towards  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain? — Is 
she  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  while  her  Sovereign,  the  Sovereign 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain,  is  at  war.  If  she  is  not  to  be 
at  peace,  in  what  manner,  and  at  whose  cost  is  her  internal  defence 
and  the  protection  of  her  commerce  to  be  provided  for  ?  The 
difficulty  of  determining  such  questions  as  these  compelled  the 
adoption,  by  the  United  States,  of  that  principle  of  government, 
which  is,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the  principle  of  our  Union.  Mr. 
Jefferson  remarks  in  his  memoirs,  that  among  the  debilities  of  the 
original  confederation,  no  one  was  more  distinguished  or  more  dis- 
tressing than  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  the  separate 
States  the  monies  necessary  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  even  of 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  What  was  the  remedy? 
In  fact  a  Union — the  appointment  of  one  superintending  supreme 
authority,  which  should  decide  without  appeal  on  questions  of 
foreign  commerce,  of  war,  of  diplomacy,  on  all  matters  of  general 
concern  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  treasury,  maintained 
by  common  contributions,  and  defraying  all  the  charges  of  war, 
and  all  other  expenses  that  should  be  incurred  for  the  common 
defence  or  general  welfare. — Ibid. 

COMMERCIAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

Supposing,  however,  all  these  difficulties  overcome,  there  are 
others  yet  in  store  for  us.  Ireland,  it  is  said,  is  so  differently  cir- 
cumstanced from  England ;  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  so  peculiar,  that  she  requires  a  system  of  legislation, 
adapted  to  those  peculiar  circumstances  of  which  a  domestic 
legislature  alone  can  judge.  Be  it  so.  This  peculiar  system  will 
probably  involve  different  principles  of  commercial  policy  ;  duties 
on  import,  bounties  on  export,  varying  from  those  adopted  by 
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Great  Britain.  Now  by  what  authority  and  under  whose  control 
are  these  duties  to  be  levied  ?  Who  is  to  determine  on  and  en- 
force the  precautions  that  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  constant 
frauds  to  which  the  revenues  of  both  countries  will  be  subject? 
Will  Ireland  be  content  to  leave  the  sole  authority,  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  to  this  country  ?  Must  she  not  have  an  establishment 
of  her  own  for  the  collection  of  her  own  revenues — revenue 
cruisers  of  her  own — armed  vessels  of  her  own  to  protect  those 
cruisers?  What  does  all  this  portend?  What  but  constant 
collision  and  eventual  war  ?  It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  proof 
from  reasoning  a  priori  is  decisive,  that  you  cannot  have  a  separate 
legislature  in  Ireland,  bond  jftde  independent,  concurrently  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown,  and  with  friendly  relations 
with  this  country. — Ibid. 

SEPARATION   BETTER   THAN    REPEAL. 

But  an  alarming  menace  is  held  out  to  us.  We  are  advised 
to  consent  to  immediate  repeal,  if  we  wish  to  avert  the  otherwise 
certain  consequences  of  a  separation.  I  for  one  am  not  dis- 
turbed by  that  menace.  If  I  am  driven  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween such  dreadful  evils,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  shall 
not  prefer  separation — complete  and  entire  separation — that  is, 
the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  an  independent  country,  under  a 
distinct  form  of  government,  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  I  con- 
ceal from  myself  none  of  the  vast  evils  and  dangers  of  separation 
— the  imminent  hazard  of  collision  between  the  two  countries — 
the  certain  diminution  to  each  of  its  power,  influence,  prosperity 
and  social  happiness.  But  foreseeing  separation  to  be  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  repeal,  I  prefer  separation  now,  to  separa- 
tion embittered  by  the  additional  animosities  of  a  protracted 
intermediate  struggle.  Separation,  too,  has  this  advantage  : 
powers  independent  of  each  other  have  definite  relations — have 
mutual  rights  prescribed  by  the  long  settled  code  of  the  law  of 
nations;  but  powers  standing  in  the  relation  in  which,  after  re- 
peal, England  and  Ireland  would  hereafter  stand  towards  each 
other,  have  the  limits  of  their  respective  authorities  quite  un- 
settled, and  have  no  known  arbitration  to  refer  to  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  their  differences.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  repealers  shall  be  inevitable,  I  shall  be  very  much 
inclined  to  say  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  let  us  part  in  peace." — 
Ibid. 

FEARGUS  O'CONNOR  KING  OF  IRELAND. 

Whenever  the  success  of  the  repealers  shall  be  inevitable,  I 
shall  feel  much  inclined  to  beg  them  that  we  may  part  peacefully 
— to  say  to  them,  "Arrange  your  own  form  of  government  for 
Ireland  ;  establish  a  republic,  if  you  please,  or  replace  on  the 
throne  of  Ireland  (if  monarchy  be  more  acceptable  to  you)  the 
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descendants  of  your  ancient  kings."  Not,  Sir,  that  I  would 
presume  to  interfere  in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign  ; — oh,  no  !  I 
would  carry  to  its  utmost  limits  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion; but  speaking  as  an  impartial  and  disinterested  witness, 
with  some  scanty  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much — that  if  the  throne 
should  be  vacant,  I  know  no  one  better  entitled  to  fill  it  than  the 
learned  member  for  the  county  of  Cork  (Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  prejudice  any  other  claim  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced, but,  in  return  for  the  courtesy  which  I  have  uniformly 
experienced  from  the  learned  member,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
at  present,  I  know  no  better  claim  to  the  monarchy  than  his. 
I  find  it  recorded  by  an  ancient  historian  of  Ireland,  whose  very 
words  I  quote,  that  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Strongbow,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IE.,  this  very  unpleasant  circumstance  oc- 
curred : — "  Dernaot  Macmurrough,"  says  the  historian,  "  King 
of  Leinster,  halt  and  lecherous,  vowed  dishonestly  to  serve  his 
lust  on  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Meath,  and,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  allured  the  woman  so  far,  that  she  condescended  to  be 
stolen  away.  This  dishonourable  wrong  to  avenge  O'Rorick, 
the  king  her  husband  besought  assistance  of  Roderick,  or 
Roger  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  at  that  time  general 
monarch  of  all  Ireland."  From  this  Roderick  O'Connor,  the 
general  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  I  conclude  the  learned  gentle- 
man is  descended.  Still,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  fact,  that 
there  appear  to  have  been  at  least  two  other  kings  in  Ireland  at 
the  same  time — a  King  of  Leinster  and  a  King  of  Meath.  The 
descendants  of  those  kings  may,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  prefer  their  claims ;  and  I  am  bound,  in  a -spirit  of 
perfect  candour,  to  confess,  notwithstanding  my  leaning  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  if  those  claims  should 
be  preferred,  it  will  be  his  solemn  duty,  I  do  not  say  to  abdicate, 
— I  do  not  say  to  dissolve  the  monarchy, — but  acting  on  this 
valuable  precedent,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  present  motion, 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  "  to  inquire 
and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
archies of  Meath  and  Leinster  was  effected  ;  on  the  effects  of 
that  measure  upon  those  provinces,  and  upon  the  labourers  in 
husbandry  and  operatives  in  manufactures  in  Connaught,  and 
upon  the  probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  general 
monarchy  of  Ireland."  Now,  to  prove  still  further  my  perfect 
good  will  towards  the  hon.  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his 
strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  repeal,  I  have  extracted  from 
the  very  same  historian  who  seems  to  establish  his  claim  to  the 
monarchy,  an  account  of  the  refined  and  impressive  ceremonial 
which  was  observed  in  Ireland  on  the  coronation  of  her  ancient 
kings,  and  which  will,  of  course,  be  revived  and  faithfully  ad- 
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hered  to  in  the  person  of  the  learned  gentleman.  According  to 
this  veritable  authority,  "  The  ancient  Irish  thus  used  to  crown 
their  king : — A  white  cow  was  brought  forth,  which  the  King 
must  kill  and  seethe  in  waterj  whole,  and  bathe  himself  therein 
stark  naked;  and  sitting  in  the  same  caldron,  his  people  about 
him,  he  must  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  broth  wherein  he  sitteth, 
without  cup  or  dish,  or  use  of  his  hand/'  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  this  valuable  record  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
to  be  reserved  for  future  use  if  occasion  should  require  it. — Ibid. 

RETAIN    YOUR   HONOURS. 

One  more  appeal,  and  only  one,  I  will  make  to  the  House.  It 
is  to  their  feelings,  perhaps,  rather  than  to  their  cold  unimpassioned 
judgment ;  but  the  foundations  of  society  and  civil  government 
are  weak  indeed,  unless  they  repose  upon  the  warm  feelings  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  upon  the  dictates  of  sober  reason.  Thirty- 
three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union — a  short  period  if  you  count  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  it  is 
a  period  into  which  the  events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded. 
It  includes  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous conflict  which  ever  desolated  the  world ;  in  the  course  of 
which  many  ancient  dynasties  were  over  thrown,  and  every  country 
of  continental  Europe,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  was  ex- 
posed to  invasion  and  the  occupation  of  a  hostile  force.  Notwith- 
standing the  then  recent  convulsions  in  Ireland ;  notwithstanding 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the  Union,  the  United  Empire 
that  had  been  incorporated  only  three  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  escaped  the  calamities  to  which  other  nations  were 
exposed.  The  extravagant  and  unreasoning  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
which  sent  half  a  million  of  men  across  the  continent  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  never  ventured  to  assail  even  the  weakest  point  of 
these  countries,  lying  within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the  shores  of 
France.  In  our  gallant  armies  no  distinction  of  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  was  known ;  none  of  the  vile  jealousies  which  this 
motion,  if  successful,  would  generate,  impaired  the  energies  which 
were  excited  by  all  in  defence  of  a  common  country.  That 
country  did  not  bestow  its  rewards  with  a  partial  hand  :  it  never 
inquired  the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  heroes  on  whom  it  lavished 
its  admiration  and  gratitude ;  it  did  not,  because  they  were  Irish- 
men, pay  a  less  sincere  or  a  less  willing  homage  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  a  Ponsonby  or  a  Pakenham.  The  benefit  to  both 
parts  of  the  empire  was  reciprocal.  We  gained  the  full  contri- 
bution of  Irish  valour  and  Irish  genius ;  and  to  Irish  valour  and 
Irish  genius  was  opened  the  arena  of  the  world,  and  they  ex- 
panded with  the  new  and  boundless  horizon.  Castlereagh  and 
Canning  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with  Pitt,  and  Grattan  took 
his  place  in  the  great  contests  of  party  by  the  side  of  Fox.  The 
majestic  oak  of  the  forest  was  transplanted,  but  it  shot  its  roots 
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deeper  in  a  richer  and  more  congenial  soil.  The  glowing  elo- 
quence of  Grattan  lost  nothing  of  its  spirit ;  but  it  was  chastened 
by  a  milder  wisdom  and  a  more  comprehensive  benevolence,  that 
commanded  not  merely  the  applause,  but  the  affectionate  esteem, 
even  of  political  opponents.  Above  all,  to  an  Irishman — to  that 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Shiel),  "  eclipsed  his  military  victories  by  the 
splendour  of  his  civil  triumphs;" — to  him  was  committed,  with 
the  unanimous  assent  and  confidence  of  a  generous  country,  the 
great  and  glorious  task  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  world. 
The  peace  which  was  conquered  by  the  sword  of  Wellington,  was 
settled^and  confirmed  by  the  patient  and  conciliatory  wisdom  of 
Castlereagh.  An  Irishman  was  selected  to  represent  in  the  con- 
gress of  Europe  that  United  Empire,  which  fifteen  years  before 
had  been  incorporated  mainly  through  his  own  undaunted  exer- 
tions ;  and,  Sir,  there  was  not  one  British  heart  throughout  the 
land  that  was  defiled  by  the  base  and  sordid  spirit  of  national 
jealousy — that  recollected  with  a  grudging  and  envious  feeling 
that  the  great  parts  that  were  then  acting  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  were  committed  not  to  Englishmen  but  to  Irishmen. 

Oh !  Sir,  who  is  that  Irishman  who  can  review  these  events, 
who  can  reflect  on  the  glorious  interval  that  passed  between  the 
day  when  his  own  countryman,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  sea  on  the  rocks  of  Lisbon,  and  saw  before 
him  the  whole  of  Europe  lying  prostrate  in  subjugation  and 
despondency,  and  that  day  when,  having  never  paused  in  the 
career  of  victory,  he  had  broken  every  fetter,  and  had  turned 
despair  into  triumph  and  into  joy, — who  is  that  Irishman,  who 
recollecting  these  things,  has  the  spirit  and  the  heart  to  propose 
that  Ireland  shall  be  defrauded  for  the  future  of  her  share  of  such 
high  achievements — that  to  her  the  side  avenues  of  civil  and 
military  glory  shall  be  hereafter  closed — that  the  faculties  and 
energies  of  her  sons  shall  be  for  ever  stunted  by  being  cramped 
within  the  paltry  limits  of  a  small  island  ?  Surely,  Sir,  we  owe 
it  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  brave  who  died  in  defending 
this  great  empire  from  dismemberment  by  the  force  and  genius  of 
Napoleon,  at  least  to  save  it  from  dismemberment  by  the  ignoble 
enemies  who  now  assail  it. — Ibid. 

PERORATION. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  consideration  is  not  whether  you  shall  re-establish  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  before  the  Union,  but  whether  you  shall 
sever  a  connection  that  has  subsisted  for  the  third  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  violently  disturb  the  new  relations  that  have  grown  up 
in  the  confidence  that  the  Union  was  indissoluble.  The  question 
whether  the  Union  ought  to  have  taken  place,  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  question,  whether,  having  taken  place,  it  ought  to  be 
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dissolved.  Measures  have  been  enacted  in  the  interval — Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform, — constituting  changes 
in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  which  never,  probably,  would 
have  been  contemplated,  never,  certainly,  could  have  been  safely 
adopted,  had  Ireland  retained  her  separate  legislature.  Those 
changes  oppose  new  obstacles,  in  addition  to  all  to  which  I  have 
before  referred,  to  the  measure  of  repeal.  They  will  aggravate 
every  danger  with  which  the  system  of  government  that  existed 
prior  to  the  Union  was  pregnant.  They  will  destroy  every  check 
upon  the  influence  of  numbers  and  physical  strength,  as  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  property,  and  station  and  character.  Beware 
how  you  act  in  the  presumptious  confidence  that  you  can  restore 
by  artificial  devices  the  equilibrium  that  has  been  thus  disturbed 
— that  you  can  launch  the  new  planet  into  the  social  system — can 
set  bounds  to  its  librations — *can  so  adjust  the  antagonist  forces 
which  are  to  determine  its  orbit,  that  it  shall  neither  be  drawn 
back  into  violent  contact  with  the  mass  from  which  it  lias  been 
severed,  nor  flame  through  the  void  of  space  a  lawless  and  eccen- 
tric meteor.  To  do  this  is  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  your  limited 
faculties — far  beyond  any  intelligence  save  that  of  the  Almighty 
and  Omniscient  Power  which  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
and  ordained  the  laws  that  regulate  in  magnificent  harmony  the 
movements  of  countless  worlds. — Mr.  O'ConnelVs  Motion  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union,  April  25,  1834. 
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GOVERNMENTS    MUST    BE    SUSTAINED    BY    PUBLIC    CONFIDENCE. 

I  am  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  has  been  received,  and 
although  it  is  the  duty  of  public  men  to  co-operate  with  their 
Sovereign,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enter  into  his  ser- 
vice without  sacrifice  of  principle,  yet  that  no  government  can 
stand  unless  it  be  supported  by  public  opinion,  and  unless  its 
members  possess  the  public  confidence.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
views  of  some  persons,  who  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  men  who 
constitute  a  government,  and  regard  merely  the  measures  they 
propose.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  government  can  be  stable  or 
permanent,  which  does  not  possess  public  confidence.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  cold  approbation  of  measures,  after  previous  scru- 
tiny, will  avail  for  the  support  of  a  government,  without  reference 
to  the  heads  which  conceived,  and  the  hands  which  are  to  execute, 
those  measures.  In  every  department  of  private  life,  it  is  upon 
the  confidence  we  feel  in  certain  individuals  that  we  proceed  :  it 
is  not  this  particular  act  or  that,  though  we  may  approve  its 
grounds  and  principles,  that  insures  our  confidence  in  men,  but 
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it  is  our  general  reliance  in  their  known  integrity  and  honour  that 
induces  us  to  trust  them.  In  the  public  service  the  same  principle 
prevails.  In  the  profession  of  the  law  you  do  not  rely  upon  such 
eminent  individuals  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  or  Sir  James  Scarlett 
merely  in  reference  to  some  particular  act  of  theirs,  which  you 
know  to  be  right,  but  because  you  feel  convinced,  by  their  dis- 
tinguished eminence  and  unimpeachable  characters,  that  their 
decisions  will  be  dictated  by  sound  judgment,  and  by  a  sincere 
determination  to  do  that  which  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
right.  The  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  acts  of  military  enter- 
prise. I  ask  you  what  brought  this  country  to  that  pinnacle  of 
military  glory  on  which  it  stood  during  the  last  war  ? — what  pre- 
served us  from  the  proverbial  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ?  It  was  not 
the  numbers  of  our  army — it  was  not  the  lines  established  here, 
or  the  fortifications  erected  there — it  was  not  mere  military  skill 
and  conduct  that  made  victory  the  certain  consequence  of  battle, — 
but  it  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  native  valour  of  British  troops, 
the  confidence  reposed  in  one  magic  and  immortal  name.— (En- 
thusiastic cheering.)  It  was  that  feeling,  influencing  the  lowest 
soldier,  which  inspired  into  his  heart  a  new  energy,  and  nerved  his 
arm  with  new  vigour. — (Cheers.)  And  when  the  government  of 
this  country  was  suddenly  changed,  what  was  it  that  made  the 
whole  community  acquiesce  with  silent  approbation  in  the  deci- 
sion of  one  man,  to  obey  the  appeal  of  his  Sovereign,  and  to  fill 
for  a  time  with  his  single  person  the  great  chasm  in  the  public 
service  of  the  state  ?  It  was  not  a  simple  reference  to  this  or  that 
particular  act  which  he  might  perform,  but  it  was  an  irresistible 
and  spontaneous  confidence  in  his  undaunted  resolution,  and  in 
that  pure  and  disinterested  singleness  of  purpose, — (Cheers,) 
which  led  the  same  man  who  had  shown  himself  ready  in  a 
crisis  of  extraordinary  difficulty  to  assume  power  at  the  command 
of  his  Sovereign, — which  led  him,  acting  solely  upon  his  own 
suggestion  and  advice,  to  relinquish  it. — (Cheers.)  Without  con- 
fidence in  public  men, — without  confidence  in  their  good  inten- 
tions,— without  confidence  in  their  determination  to  fulfil  any 
promises  they  may  make, — without  full  reliance  upon  their  wish 
to  consult  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  no 
government  can  proceed  with  success. — Speech  at  the  Mansion- 
house  Dinner,  Dec.  23,  1834. 

A   WEAK   GOVERNMENT   DEROGATORY   TO   THE    NATION. 

It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  present  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  constantly  refusing  to  sanction  the  measures 
of  an  administration,  yet  not  influencing  the  fate  of  that  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  free  and  popular  government 
that  this  exhibition  should  continue.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
monarchy  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  should  be  powerless  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  measures 
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which  they  recommend,  that  those  measures  should  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  distrust,  on  account  of  the  position  of  their 
authors.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  public  men — it  detracts 
from  their  weight  and  authority — it  is  injurious  to  their  public 
character,  to  retain  office  without  power. — Sugar  Duties— 
Ways  and  Means,  May  18,  1841. 

SUPPORT    OF    GOVERNMENTS    BY    THE    CROWN. 

It  may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  that  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ,  that  it  should  be 
able  to  support  its  ministers  without  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  that  is  an  imperfect  and  mistaken  view.  The 
interests  of  the  Crown,  and  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  identical.  You  cannot  strike  a  blow  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  its  just  and  legitimate  authority,  without,  at  the 
same  time  striking  a  blow  at  the  monarchy  of  this  country.  But 
can  it  be  said  to  add  to  the  authority  of  the  monarchy,  that  its 
ministers  and  representatives  who  counsel  measures  in  this  House 
on  the  authority  of  the  Crown — can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
sorry  triumph  of  being  maintained  in  power  by  the  Crown,  is  a 
compensation  for  the  delays,  for  the  spectacle  of  insufficiency 
and  want  of  authority  in  the  government  ? — Sir  R.  Peel's  Motion 
of  Want  of  Confidence  in  the  Ministry,  May  27,  1841. 

MINISTERIAL   TENDERS    OF   RESIGNATION. 

I  here  beg  leave  to  say  one  word  of  tenders  of  resignation.  I 
think  that  such  tenders,  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
ought  to  be  very  sparingly  dealt  with.  I  think  no  government  was 
ever  so  constituted  as  to  be  constantly  unanimous  upon  all  points. 
Where  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen  of  education  meet  together  to 
discuss  questions  of  great  importance,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
shades,  and  strongly  marked  shades,  of  difference  in  their  opinions. 
Unless  they  are  pleased  to  bow  to  the  opinion  of  some  one  man, 
each  individual  will  be  at  liberty  to  state  his  own  views  ;  and  of 
that  liberty  he  will,  of  course,  take  advantage.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly honourable  for  any  man  to  adhere  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas 
on  matters  that  are  of  general  moment.  If  his  principles  are 
disapproved  of, — if  his  conduct  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  colleagues  on  a  variety  of  questions, — then  his 
course  is  clear,  and  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  retire.  But  I  do 
think  that  caution  should  be  used — that  an  intermediate  course 
should  be  adopted — before  a  tender  of  resignation  is  made  when 
it  might  be  avoided.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circumstances 
may  not  sometimes  justify  a  prompt  tender  of  resignation  ;  but  I 
do  contend  that  such  a  system  ought  to  be  sparingly  resorted  to. 
It  certainly  has  this  tendency — it  relieves  one  individual  from 
responsibility,  while  it  imposes  that  responsibility  on  another. — 
Reply  to  Mr.  Huskissons  Explanation,  June  2,  1828. 
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MINISTERIAL   RESIGNATIONS. 

Do  I  say  that  any  minister,  on  the  first  formation  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  who  is  obstructed  by  a  powerful  opposition,  is  bound 
to  resign  after  the  first  defeat  he  encounters  ?  Of  course  I  do  not, 
or  I  should  condemn  myself  for  the  example  I  set  in  1835.  Do 
I  again  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister,  having  proposed  cer- 
tain financial  measures,  and  having  met  with  obstruction,  at  once 
to  resign  office,  and  abandon  the  reins  of  power  ?  No  such 
thing ;  I  lay  down  no  such  principle  ;  and  I  trust  no  government 
will  ever  consider  itself  bound  by  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  you  might  taunt  me  as  long  as  you  pleased  with  this  resolu- 
tion, but  I  should  not  feel  myself  bound  to  resign  upon  any  sin- 
gle defeat. — Sir  R.  Peel's  Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence  in 
the  Ministry,  June  4,  1841. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  call  upon  a  minister,  upon  the  first 
ntimation  of  dissent  or  distrust,  at  once  to  throw  up  office. 
No ;  he  owes  obligations  to  the  Crown  which  would  not  warrant 
him  in  taking  so  precipitate  a  course.  .  .  .  But  at  the  same 
time  the  favour  and  support  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  maintain 
for  a  long  and  indefinite  period  a  government  in  existence  against 
the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  compromises  the 
prerogative  of  the  monarchy  so  to  retain  power,  because  it  exhi- 
bits the  prerogatives  of  monarchy  without  their  influence.  It 
exhibits  the  House  of  Commons  wanting  in  its  just  influence, 
when  it  can  thwart  the  measures  and  censure  the  acts,  but  can- 
not decide  the  fate  of  a  ministry. — Debate  on  the  Address,  Aug. 
27,1841. 

"  SPECIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES"  PREVENTING  RESIGNATIONS. 

"  But  there  are  special  and  peculiar  circumstances,"  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  might  say,  "  that  exempt  us  from  the  ordinary 
rule,  and  entitle  us  to  continue  in  office."  Now  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  this  plea  will  apply  in  fact  to  all  times.  Who  can 
deny,  that  in  the  important  position  of  this  country,  with  such 
complicated  affairs  to  be  administered,  there  must  be  at  all  times 
special  and  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  executive 
government  of  the  day;  and  that  the  government,  being  the 
judges,  will  be  enabled  to  discover  special  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances, why  they  should  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciple, so  that,  in  fact,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  application  of 
that  principle  ?  The  men  who  have  to  determine  are  not  quite 
impartial  judges  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  the  special  case. — Sir  R.  Peel's  Motion  of  Want  of 
Confidence  in  the  Ministry,  May  27,  1841. 

GOVERNMENTS    MUST    CONCEDE. 

It  is  the  wiser  course  for  the  administration  of  a  great  country 
not  to  push  its  principles  to  the  destruction  of  any  important  in- 
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terest,  from  a  pertinacious  objection  to  concede.  It  is  not  for 
any  government  to  say  it  will  persist,  without  deviation  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  any  more  than  it  would  be  wise  in  the  pilot  of 
a  ship  through  a  rocky  strait  to  declare  that  he  would  steer 
through  the  danger  without  changing  the  direction  of  the  rudder. 
—Promissory  Notes  Bill,  Feb.  20,  1826. 

CONCESSION    THE    DUTY    OF    A    STATESMAN. 

It  is  no  imputation  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  to  recede  from  opi- 
nions which  he  has  maintained  when  he  finds  others  better  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  From  my  experience  of 
public  life  I  am  convinced  of  nothing  more  than  of  the  arrogance 
of  binding  oneself  to  any  set  of  opinions  respecting  matters  of 
this  nature.  To  me  it  appears  much  better  to  look  at  every 
measure  solely  in  reference  to  its  merits,  uninfluenced  by  the  ties 
of  party,  or  by  any  preconceived  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  am 
ready  to  adopt  that  principle ;  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  abandon 
opinions  when  proved  to  be  wrong;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall 
always  support  those  which  I  conceive  to  be  right. — Debute  on 
the  Address,  Feb.  4,  1830. 

DANGERS    OF    REPEATED   CONCESSIONS. 

When  did  the  principle  of  successive  concessions,  of  constant 
compliances,  of  a  nervous  horror  of  refusals,  ever  succeed  ? 
Never !  It  is  revolting  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  it  will. 
Such  a  system,  if  pursued  in  private  life,  would  be  most  in- 
jurious to  society  ;  in  official  life  it  is  much  worse,  infinitely  more 
pernicious.  Persons  in  official  life  should  recollect  how  great  are 
the  interests  that  are  committed  to  them,  and  they  should  never 
interpose  their  authority,  no  matter  what  the  direction  of  its  exer- 
cise, to  encourage,  or  to  do  acts  tending  to  encourage,  any  party 
or  political  sect  whatever. — Mun.  Corp.  (Ireland}  Bill,Feb.  22, 
1837. 

THE    PRIME    MINISTER    AND    THE    HOME    SECRETARY. 

The  relation  between  the  offices  of  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  and  prime  minister,  is  more  intimate  than  is  perhaps 
generally  supposed.  Not  only  does  all  the  Irish  business  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary,  but  his  connection 
with  the  prime  minister  is  this  :  the  prime  minister  has  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  patronage  of  government,  while  the  Home  Secre- 
tary is  the  minister  who  is  legally  and  constitutionally  responsible. 
Every  place  of  preferment  in  the  church,  every  official  appoint- 
ment, is  disposed  of  by  the  prime  minister  ;  but  the  signature  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is  indispensable 
to  every  instrument.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  what  manner  this  office  is  filled.  He  who 
is  charged  with  the  domestic  government  of  this  country  ought 
not  to  be  an  individual  materially  differing  in  opinion  from  the 
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head  of  the  administration.  Where  this  accordance  does  not  exist, 
the  Home  Secretary  must  either  retire,  or  come  in  painful  collision 
with  his  coadjutor  on  individual  appointments — a  condition  most 
sincerely  to  be  deprecated — leaving  him  no  alternative  but  to 
withdraw  himself  from  office  upon  some  single,  isolated  point,  the 
true  grounds  of  which  the  country  at  large  would  never  be  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  rightly. — Exposition  on  Mr.  Can- 
ning's meeting  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1,  1827. 

DIFFERENT   POSITION   OF    A    MINISTER    AND    AN    OPPOSITION. 

I  entreat  the  noble  lord  to  consider,  in  the  very  outset,  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  1  and  other  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  placed 
when  they  approach  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  The  noble 
lord  has  no  responsibility  beyond  that  which  arises  from  the  ordi- 
nary duty  which  he  owes  to  his  conscience ;  but  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  must  be  influenced  by  other  considerations,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  claims  upon  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
He  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  effect  which  measures  may  have 
upon  the  interests  of  all  the  various  classes  of  his  fellow  subjects. 
He  is  to  be  swayed  by  many  considerations  totally  independent 
of  his  situation  as  a  member  of  this  House,  and  he  must  therefore 
be  viewed  as  supporting  a  question,  not  as  a  representative  for 
any  particular  place,  but  as  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown. 
— Lord  J.  RusselVs  Motion  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  Feb.  26,  1828. 

A   PUBLIC   MAN   NOT   ALWAYS   TO   ACT    ON    HIS   PRIVATE    OPINIONS. 

I  can  myself  cite  many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  honour,  if  not  with  a  wise  determination,  for  an 
individual  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  legislator,  not  merely  to 
conceal  his  own  private  feelings,  but,  without  laying  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  to  give  his  support  to  measures  dia- 
metrically at  variance  with  such  feelings.  What  is  the  basis  of 
all  party  connections?  Can  a  party  subsist,  even  for  a  day, 
if  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to  the  character 
of  an  honourable  man,  that  each  component  part  of  it  should  ex- 
press in  public  the  precise  sentiments  he  entertains  in  private  ? 
Supposing  a  person  at  a  dinner-table  to  express  his  private  opinion 
of  a  measure  originating  with  a  party  with  whom  he  is  united  in 
public  life,  is  he,  in  the  event  of  his  giving  up  that  private  opinion, 
out  of  deference  to  his  party,  to  be  exposed  to  a  charge  almost 
amounting  to  dishonesty?  The  idea  is  absurd.  What  is  the 
every-day  conduct  of  government  itself?  Is  there  any  one  in  this 
House  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  on  many  questions,  cabinet 
ministers,  yielding  to  the  decision  of  their  colleagues,  do  not  speak 
and  act  in  their  places  in  parliament  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
opinions  they  express  in  the  cabinet?  If  ministers  are  to  be  taunted 
on  "every  occasion  that  they  hold  opinions  in  the  cabinet  different 
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from  what  they  do  in  this  House ;  and  if  parliament  is  to  be  made 
the  scene  of  those  taunts,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  going  too  far  in 
saying  the  House  will  have  time  for  little  else.  It  is  the  uniform 
practice  with  alt  governments — and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
the  practice  carried  any  stain  with  it — for  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  chances  to  entertain  opinions  differing  from 
those  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  rather  than  separate  him- 
self from  them,  to  submit  to  be  overruled ;  and  even  though  he 
does  not  fully  concur  in  their  policy,  to  give  his  support  to  the 

measures  which,  as  an  administration,  they  promulgate 

Again,  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  member  representing  a  large  con- 
stituency, who  entertains,  upon  an  important  question,  an  opinion 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  body  whom  he  represents.  Would 
it  not  be  monstrous  to  charge  that  man  with  acting  the  part  of 
a  hypocrite,  if,  after  explaining  to  his  constituents  what  are  his 
private  opinions,  he  were  to  say  to  them,  "  Such  and  such  are 
my  opinions,  but  as  they  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  yours, 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  yield  them  up,  and  act  in  conformity 
with  the  views  you  entertain  upon  the  subject  ?"  I  will  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  such  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  a 
representative  who  finds  his  private  opinions  at  variance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents,  but  I  contend  that  the  charge  of  dis- 
honest or  dishonourable  conduct  will  not  lie  against  a  man  so 
acting. — Breach  of  Privilege — Mr.  O'Connell's  Motion  on  the 
Case  of  Mr.  Shril,  Feb.  10,  1834. 

Governments  generally  imitate  their  predecessors.  Men  in 
office  seem,  in  one  respect,  to  evidence  the  truth  of  the  Indians' 
creed,  for  they  inherit  all  the  qualities  of  the  enemies  they  kill. 
— Army  Estimates,  Feb.  18,  1830. 

Policy  may  change  its  aspect,  varying  its  chameleon  hues 
according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  But,  surely, 
justice  cannot. — Civil  List  Pensions,  Dec.  8,  1837. 
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General  Principles — A  Property  and  Income  Tax — Assessed  Taxes — The 
Tariff — Customs  Duties  —  Excise  Duties  —  Postage  —  Stamps — Miscel- 
laneous. 

PLEDGES  TO  REPEAL  TAXES. 

On  grounds  wholly  distinct  from  any  considerations  of  revenue, 
I  am  opposed  to  any  pledge  from  parliament  as  to  any  gradual 
repeal  of  taxation.  Such  a  pledge  always  operates  prejudicially 
to  the  interests  of  the  dealer  and  consumer. — Mr.  Calcraft's 
Motion  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  Repeal  the  Salt  Tax, 
March  1,  1822.* 

*  This  motion  fwas  lost  on  this  occasion  by  a  majority  of  4  only;  the 
numbers  being — 165  for,  and  169  against  it. 
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SIMPLIFICATION    OF    THE    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTS. 

There  is  one  point,  Sir,  on  which  I  have  always  had  a  strong 
feeling.  I  allude  to  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  public  accounts.  No  man  is  more  desirous  than  I 
am  to  see  the  public  accounts  presented  in  the  simplest  possible 
form.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  in  this  respect  follow 
the  example  set  us  by  Fiance  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  we  should  do  well  to  profit  by  such  ex- 
amples, and  I  can  see  no  disadvantage  attending  it. — Speech  on 
moving  the  Appointment  of  a  Finance  Committee,  Feb.  15,  1828. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PRIVATE    APPLICABLE    TO    STATE    FINANCE. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  more  fruitless  or  impolitic 
than  to  introduce  anything  like  mystification  or  suppression  into 
a  view  of  the  public  finances  of  the  empire.  These  matters  are, 
I  take  it,  much  more  simple  than  they  appear  to  be  on  the  face 
of  ordinary  official  statements  of  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  calculations  formed  upon  many 
millions  and  upon  a  few  pounds,  or  between  the  expenditure  of  a 
humble  individual  and  that  of  a  rich  and  powerful  country. 
They  depend  upon  the  same  principles,  and  must  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws ;  and  one  might  as  well  contend  that  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  applying  to  the  sums  with  which  we  ordinarily  deal  in 
the  course  of  domestic  occurrences — that  those  rules  do  not  apply 
to  the  division  or  the  subdivision  of  many  millions  of  money,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  finances  of  a  country,  however  great  or  im- 
portant she  may  be,  must  not,  after  all,  rest  on  the  same  principles, 
and  be  governed  by  the  same  rule,  as  the  finances  of  an  indivi- 
dual.— Ibid. 

BENEFITS    DERIVED    FROM    A    REMISSION    OF    TAXES    TOO    OFTEN 
MONOPOLIZED    BY    THE    RETAILERS. 

With  respect  to  the  commutation  of  taxes,  it  should  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  great  danger  that  the  legisla- 
ture would  not  by  such  a  measure  confer  the  benefit  on  those  whom 
it  would  be  intended  to  benefit.  I  know  from  experience,  and  it  is 
easily  proved  with  respect  to  several  articles,  the  duties  on  which 
have  been  reduced,  that  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  is  enjoyed  by 
the  dealers,  and  that  the  price  of  the  article  does  not  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  remission  of  duty.  When  the  duty  is  removed, 
it  is  too  often  found  that  the  benefit,  somehow  or  other,  goes  into 
the  pocket,  not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  retail  dealer,  who 
lays  on  the  amount  remitted  in  duty,  in  some  shape  or  another, 
on  the  price  of  the  article.  Now,  if  the  public  is  subjected  to  a 
new  charge  in  lieu  of  that  which  is  removed,  and  does  not  gain  a 
corresponding  advantage  by  the  reduction  of  taxes,  pro  tanto, 
the  benefit  derived  by  the  remission  of  taxes  is  diminished. — 
Budget,  Feb.  11,  1830. 
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OLD    TAXES    BETTER   THAN    NEW. 

It  is  much  better  to  maintain  a  tax  to  which  the  people  are 
habituated,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  impose  a 
new  one.  When  a  new  tax  is  laid  on,  many  ways  are  found  of 
evading  it,  but  when  it  has  existed  for  five  or  six  years,  the  excise 
and  revenue  officers  have  discovered  all  the  abuses  that  are  prac- 
tised against  the  revenue,  and  are  consequently  able  to  meet 
them,  and  therefore  the  revenue  demands  cannot  be  evaded  with 
that  facility  to  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  would 
tend.  Capital  also  has  become  used  to  its  operation.  Of  course 
I  speak  of  the  generality  of  taxes,  and  without  reference  to  the 
extreme  case  of  a  tax  which  may  have  become  particularly  odious. 
—Budget,  July  27,  1832. 

DESIRABILITY    OF    MAINTAINING    A    SURPLUS. 

Though  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that  it  is  difficult  at 
the  present  time  to  maintain  a  large  surplus  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  debt,  yet  I  think  it  most  unwise  not  to  have  a 
surplus,  of  a  moderate  amount,  available  to  meet  an  unforeseen 
increase  of  expenditure ;  and  thus  enable  the  government  to 
avoid  the  great  evil  of  creating  fresh  debt.  A  surplus  of 
£516,000  is  the  very  least  that  should  be  maintained. — The 
Budget,  April  19,  1833. 

INDIRECT   TAXATION. 

The  learned  Serjeant*  has  spoken  in  favour  of  indirect  taxation, 
which  certainly  is  a  good  species  of  taxation,  because  persons 
incur  it  voluntarily  and  can  apportion  their  expenses  to  the  tax. 
But  indirect  taxation  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  has  limits 
beyond  which  it  gives  rise  to  smuggling,  and  defeats  the  object 
in  view. — Debate  on  Taxation,  April  30, 1833. 

ARTICLES    OF    SUBSISTENCE    OVERTAXED. 

If,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  fresh  taxation,  shall  I 
lay  it  upon  articles  of  subsistence — upon  those  articles  which 
may  appear  to  some  superfluities,  but  which  are  now  become 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life?  I  cannot  consent  to  increase  the 
taxation  upon  articles  of  subsistence  consumed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community.  I  do  think  that  you 
have  had  conclusive  proof  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of 
profitable  taxation  on  articles  of  subsistence.  I  advise  you  not 
to  increase  taxation  in  that  respect ;  for  if  you  do,  most  assuredly 
you  will  be  defeated  in  your  object. — Financial  Statement, 
March  11,  1842. 

*  Mr.  Serjt.  Spankie,  who  represented  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Fins- 
bury  in  the  first  reformed  parliament. 
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VOLUNTEER  FINANCIERS. 

Well,  then,  shall  I  look  for  a  supply  of  our  deficiency  to  all 
those  miserable  tributes  to  taxation  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  provincial  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ? — which  occupy  the 
attention  of  those  who  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  suggest 
means  of  taxation  to  men  in  office,  and  with  regard  to  whom,  as 
Lhave  discouraged  the  plans  for  additional  foreign  consulships,  I 
have  more  than  once,  in  reference  to  Downing-street,  thought  of 
writing  on  the  portals  of  the  Treasury,  "  No  connection  with  next 
door."  Shall  I  resort  to  the  plans  of  taxation  invented  by  those 
who  in  small  communities  choose  to  turn  their  attention  to  finance, 
and  who  think  that  their  inventive  genius  is  on  a  level  with  that 
of  Archimedes  when  they  discover  a  pianoforte,  an  umbrella,  or 
some  such  article,  not  yet  made  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  who 
immediately  suggest  the  scheme  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, accompanied  by  a  modest  claim  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  amount  received,  in  consideration  of  the  novelty  of  the 
thought,  and  the  certain  success  of  its  operation.  I  wish  I  could 
take  this  opportunity  of  discouraging  all  such  suggestions  of 
volunteer  financiers,  who  think  that  persons  who  spend  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day  in  deep  consideration  of  such  subjects  are  likely  to 
be  indebted  to  them. — Ibid. 

DIFFERENTIAL   DUTIES. 

The  great  principle  of  the  noble  lord  on  which  the  House  is  to 
decide  to-night,  is,  whether  it  be  just,  with  respect  to  all  articles 
the  produce  of  your  colonies,  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  should 
apply  as  applies  to  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  If 
that  principle  be  correct,  there  is  an  end  of  your  colonial  system. 
The  noble  lord's  argument  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  our  colo- 
nial connection.  Is  it  just  to  say  to  the  colonies,  "  You  shall 
import  British  articles  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  those 
of  foreign  nations  ?  "  You  are  at  the  present  moment  passing  an 
act  through  the  House  giving  to  British  manufacturers  advan- 
tages in  the  colonial  markets — you  restrict  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  colonies  by  preventing  them  from  choosing  their 
markets.  Would  it,  then,  I  ask,  be  just  to  say  to  the  colonies, 
u  You  shall  admit  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  on  more 
favourable  terms  than. the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  but 
Great  Britain  shall  give  your  produce  no  preference  whatever  ?  " 
Yet  that  is  the  principle  for  which  the  noble  lord  contends. 
Then  would  the  noble  lord  do  away  with  the  privileges  which 
British  manufacturers  enjoy  in  the  colonies  ?  If  he  would,  let 
me  ask  him,  why  would  he  maintain  the  colonies  at  all?  The 
colonies  are,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  to  have  the  unlimited 
right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  This  country  ought  to 
show  no  preference  to  colonial  produce.  If  you  think  fit,  for 
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purposes  of  revenue,  to  lay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  upon  any 
articles  coming  from  Russia  or  France,  in  that  case,  according 
to  the  noble  lord's  principle,  you  ought,  indiscriminately,  to  lay 
the  same  rate  on  articles  the  produce  of  a  colony.  Be  it  so ; 
but  let  me  ask  the  noble  lord,  why  should  we  be  at  the  expense 
of  defending  those  colonies  ?  The  noble  lord  says,  "  See  what 
results  followed  in  the  United  States  by  abolishing  these  distinc- 
tions since  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished— since  the  system  of  privilege  and  protection  has  been 
abolished  ?"  Be  it  so ;  but  why  retain  the  colonies  if  we  are  to 
derive  no  advantage  whatever  in  respect  to  commercial  inter- 
course— no  advantages  to  navigation — no  exclusive  privileges 
for  British  shipping  ?  Why  abandon  these  advantages,  whether 
real  or  supposed,  and  then  garrison  Canada  with  15,000  men? 
The  noble  lord's  principle  is  to  let  the  colonies  govern  them- 
selves, and  declare  their  separation  from  this  country ;  for  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  our  connection  with  the  colonies  can  be  of  no 
possible  advantage  if  we  incur  all  the  obligations  of  defence, 
but  in  every  other  respect  place  them  on  the  footing  of  foreign 
countries.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  colonies  can  be  nothing 
but  an  onerous  obligation  to  the  country,  if  the  principle  of  the 
noble  lord  be  true. — Customs  Acts  Bill — Viscount  Howick's 
Motion,  May  13,  1842. 

INEQUALITY    OF   TAXATION. 

Let  me  ask  the  House,  what  tax  was  ever  imposed  that  was 
not  objected  to  on  account  of  its  inequality?  What  was  the 
beer  tax — the  house  tax — the  window  tax  ? — what  were  the  as- 
sessed taxes  when  first  imposed?  Are  all  these  taxes  just  in 
every  one's  eyes  ?  Must  not  all  taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  bear 
unequally  on  those  who  pay  them  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  pro- 
fessional man.  I  think  the  professional  man  may  urge  good 
arguments  against  the  justice  of  the  assessed  taxes.  The  owner 
of  what  you  call  permanent  capital,  has  the  greatest  facilities  for 
evading  the  tax  ;  he  can  remove  to  the  Continent,  and  draw  his 
income  as  he  requires  it;  but  the  professional  man — the  lawyer, 
for  instance,  or  the  medical  man — is  compelled  to  remain  in  this 
country,  and  to  submit  to  the  indirect  taxation  which  prevails. 
All  indirect  taxation  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  injustice, 
and  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  chief  argument  relied  on  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  taxation  of  articles  of  consumption  was,  that  if  beer, 
or  any  other  such  article,  were  exposed  to  it,  the  tax  always 
operated  unjustly. —  Income  Tax,  March  23,  1842. 

HE-IMPOSITION    OF    A   PROPERTY   TAX   DEPRECATED. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Bennet)  has  stated,  that 
he  will  support  this  motion,  because  he  is  prepared  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  diminished  revenue  in  a  property  tax.  If  I  could 
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concur  in  that  view — if  I  could  bring  myself  to  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  or  expedient,  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, to  impose  such  a  tax,  I  might  have  been  induced  to  go  along 
with  him  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  deprecating  as  I  do, 
above  all  things,  the  re-imposition,  in  times  of  peace,  of  such  an 
inquisitorial  tax,  without  the  most  serious  and  overwhelming 
necessity,  I  can  neither  adopt  the  proposal  nor  act  on  the  mo- 
tives of  the  lion,  member. — Sir  W.  Ingilby's  Motion  on  the 
Malt  Tax,  Feb.  27,  1834. 

FURTHER    OBJECTIONS    TO    A    PROPERTY    AND    INCOME    TAX. 

I  think  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  has  done  well  in  not  proposing 
an  income  or  property  tax.  Nothing  but  a  case  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity can  justify  parliament  in  subjecting  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  the  inquisitorial  process  which 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  render  that  impost  productive ; 
and  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  two  or  three  per  cent,  would  be  most  unwise.  Such  a  tax 
is  a  great  resource  in  a  time  of  necessity,  and  therefore  I  am  unwil- 
ling, by  establishing  the  offensive  inquisition  with  which  it  must 
be  accompanied,  to  create  such  an  odium  against  it  as  may  render 
it  almost  impracticable  to  resort  to  it  in  time  of  extreme  necessity. 
The  application  of  the  tax  to  Ireland  would  be  attended  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  I  really  believe  that  this  circumstance  forms 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  tax.  It  hardly  can 
be  contended,  that  if  a  property  tax  were  established,  Ireland 
should  be  exempted  ftom  its  operation.  I  wish  to  see  Ireland  as 
much  favoured  as  possible  consistently  with  justice  ;  but  to  impose 
a  property  tax  upon  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  exempt  Ire- 
land from  its  operation,  would,  in  my  opinion,  however  unpopular 
that  opinion  may  be,  be  exceedingly  unjust.  In  England  a  pro- 
perty tax  could  be  applied  in  the  way  of  commutation  of  other  ex- 
isting taxes,  and  might  thus  afford  material  relief ;  but  Ireland  does 
not  afford  materials  for  a  commutation,  and  the  property  tax  in 
Ireland  would  operate  as  a  new  and  additional  impost.  The  noble 
lord  has  therefore  wisely  abstained  from  agitating  a  question 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled.  With  respect  to  a  tax 
upon  property  as  distinguished  from  a  tax  upon  income,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  because  it  would  diminish  the  funds  at  present  ap- 
propriated to  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  the  promotion 
of  labour,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  found  that  the  tax  does  not 
affect  the  person  who  pays  it  so  much  as  the  labourer,  by  diminish- 
ing his  means  of  employment. — The  Budget,  April  19,  1833. 

A    PROPERTY    NOT    SEPARABLE    FROM    AN    INCOME    TAX — INQUISITORIAL 
CHARACTER    OF    BOTH. 

The  only  alternative  for  the  reduction  of  other  taxes  is  to  resort 
to  a  property  tax,  to  which  I  am  decidedly  opposed.  I  will  not 
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pledge  myself  beyond  the  present  occasion  ;  but  I  will  say,  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  session,  either  a  property  or  an  income  tax  would  be  a  great 
calamity.  I  know  that  some  persons  contend  for  a  tax  on  pro- 
perty who  would  not  tolerate  a  tax  on  income,  but  I  cannot  re- 
cognize the  justice  of  such  distinction.  I  consider  that  it  would 
be  establishing  a  principle  of  spoliation  to  tax  property,  and  to 
exempt  income  from  the  tax.  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
by  frugality  and  industry,  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  £10,000, 
which  he  has  vested  in  the  funds.  I  will  suppose  that  that  man 
has  two  sons,  on  whose  education  he  has  bestowed  much  care  and 
great  expense,  and  that  those  two  sons,  in  consequence  of  that 
education  and  paternal  care,  are  making  large  professional  in- 
comes : — are  the  two  sons  to  escape  a  contribution  to  which  the 
father  is  to  be  subject  ?  The  father  has,  perhaps,  by  self-denial, 
by  the  application  of  all  that  he  could  spare  from  a  limited  pecu- 
niary income,  enabled  the-  sons  to  acquire  an  income  tenfold 
greater  than  his  own.  Why  should  the  father  alone  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state?  No!  If  a 
property  tax  be  imposed,  there  must  also  be  an  income  tax.  If 
either  is  imposed,  there  must  be  a  rigorous  inquisition  into  every 
man's  property,  as  a  necessary  concomitant.  I  will  not  say  that 
circumstances  may  not  arise,  in  war,  or  even  in  peace,  to  justify 
such  a  tax ;  but  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  I 
cannot  think  it  politic  to  levy  an  income  tax,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be,  if  justly  levied,  to  expose  every  man's  business  to  a 
rigorous  inquisition.  It  is  a  tax  which,  unaccompanied  by  severe 
and  unsparing  scrutiny  into  private  affairs,  will  endanger  fraud 
and  perjury.  Setting  aside  the  circumstance,  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  better  to  submit  to  taxes  already  established  than 
have  recourse  to  others,  I  must  say  that  a  property  tax  would 
be  most  injurious. — Debate  on  Taxation,  April  30,  1833. 

PRINCIPLE    OF    A    GRADUATED    PROPERTY    TAX    CONDEMNED. 

I  know  it  is  a  popular  notion  with  many  persons,  not  only  that 
a  tax  may  be  laid  on  property  from  which  income  may  escape, 
but  that  the  tax  on  property  may  be  a  graduated  tax,  and  made 
very  productive.  Let  those  persons  be  assured,  however,  that  if 
they  apply  a  graduated  property  tax,  the  principle  will  admit  of 
no  limitation  ;  and  that  they  will  discourage  industry  and  induce 
capitalists  to  transfer  their  capital  to  other  countries.  The  hope 
of  dishonest  gain  will  defeat  itself.  A  graduated  property  tax 
would  lessen  the  stimulus  to  honest  exertion  in  future,  and  force 
men  to  seek  other  countries  for  the  deposit  of  their  hard-earned 
accumulations. — Ibid. 

THE    INCOME    TAX    OF    1842. 

Iii  the  year  1798,  when  the  prospects  of  this  country  were 
most  gloomy,  the  minister  had  the  courage  to  propose,  and  the 
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people  had  the  fortitude  to  adopt,  an  income  tax  to  the  amount  of 
ten  per  cent.  In  1803,  after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  five 
per  cent,  was  imposed  on  property :  in  1805  it  was  raised  to  6£,  and 
in  1806  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  so  it  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
I  propose  that  the  duty  imposed  on  incomes  should  not  exceed 
three  per  cent.,  and  should,  in  point  of  fact,  amount  to  £2  1  Ss.  4d. 
per  cent.  In  1814,  incomes  of  £60  were  exempted  fom  taxation, 
and  those  from  £60  to  £  1 50  were  taxed  at  a  reduced  rate.  I  shall 
propose,  that  from  this  income  tax  all  incomes  under  £150  should 
be  exempted.  In  the  former  income  tax,  in  respect  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  charge  derived  from  the  occupying  tenants,  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  three  fourths 
of  the  rent.  It  was  admitted,  I  believe,  that  that  rate  of  profit 
was  too  high,  and  that  the  proportion  of  value  of  occupation 
as  three  fourths  of  the  rent  was  unreasonable.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  the  occupying  tenant's  occupation  of  land  shall  be  esti- 
mated at  one  half,  instead  of  three  fourths  of  the  rent.  I  believe 
that  reduction  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  that  the  proportion  I  have 
fixed  on  was  that  contemplated  in  1816,  when  Lord  Bexley  pro- 
posed a  renewal  of  the  income  tax.  I  propose — and  I  see  no 
ground  for  any  exemption — that  all  funded  property,  whether 
held  by  natives  of  this  country  or  foreigners,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  charges  I  submit.  Now  that  is  the  nature  of  the  proposal 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  my  intention,  with  the  full  and  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  to  ask  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament, as  a  wise  and  necessary  one. — Financial  Statement, 
March  11,  1842. 

THE   INCOME   TAX   OF    1842 — WHY   IMPOSED. 

Why  did  we  propose  it  ?  Why  did  we  call  upon  the  country 
to  submit  to  a  tax  so  unpopular  and  obnoxious  ?  and  why  did 
the  country  respond  to  the  call?  Because  they  acknowledged 
the  truths  which,  night  after  night,  I  sedulously  impressed  upon 
their  minds ;  that  you,  the  late  government,  having  alienated 
France,  having  done  nothing  to  improve  our  relations  or  adjust 
our  differences  with  the  United  States,  with  a  lowering  prospect 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  had  undertaken  three  wars  at  a  great 
distance  from  your  resources, — had  been  carrying  on,  simulta- 
neously, war  in  Syria,  war  with  China,  war  in  AfFghanistan ; 
that  you  had  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  make  your  annual 
revenue  fall  short  of  your  expenditure  by  £2,500,000,  and  had 
an  accumulated  deficiency  of  £10,000,000,  on  comparing  the 
revenue  with  the  expenditure  of  the  last  five  years.  These  facts 
sank  deep  into  the  public  mind,  and  resistance  to  the  income 
tax  was  hopeless. — Reply  to  Lord  Palmerstons  Review  of  the 
Session,  Aug.  10,  1842. 

The  imposition  of  the  income  tax  was  not  a  mere  gratuitous 
act  on  the  part  of  the  present  government,  but  a  measure  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  bv  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
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was  doubtless  a  measure  objectionable  in  its  nature,  from  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  it  purposed  to  raise,  and  from  the  in- 
quisitorial process  by  which  that  revenue  was  to  be  obtained. — 
Distress  of  the  Country,  July  20,  1842. 

PUBLIC    NECESSITY    THE    JUSTIFICATION    FOR    THE    IMPOSITION. 

I  expected  to  hear  it  said  that  it  is  a  novel  proposition  in  time 
of  peace ;  but  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  man  who  can  be  deceived 
by  such  plausible  but  fallacious  observations.  It  is  public 
necessity  which  justifies  the  tax,  whether  imposed  in  time  of 
peace  or  of  war. — Income  Tax,  March  18,  1842. 

I  propose  to  you  a  tax  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  a 
time  of  war ;  but,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  E.  El- 
lice)  justly  observed,  it  would  be  mere  political  pedantry  to  insist 
that  war  is  the  only  necessity  in  which  an  income  tax  would  be 
justifiable.  The  question  really  is,  whether  the  political  necessity 
is  of  such  magnitude  and  urgency  as  justifies  its  imposition. — 
Income  Tax  Report,  April  8,  1842. 

ANOTHER   REASON    FOR    IMPOSING   THE    INCOME    TAX. 

One  of  my  reasons,  as  I  originally  stated,  for  proposing  the 
income  tax,  is,  that  I  might  be  able  to  effect  the  reductions 
contemplated  by  the  tariff.  It  includes  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  to 
the  extent  of  £1,200,000,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  defence  of  the 
income  tax  must  mainly  rest  upon  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  in  its 
leading  principles.  Such  is  the  general  impression  out  of  doors, 
and  my  colleagues  entirely  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  an 
income  tax  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  measures  of  simultaneous 
relief.—  Income  Tax  Bill— Committee,  April  25,  1842. 

JUSTICE    OF    THE    INCOME    TAX. 

The  objection  to  the  income  tax  is,  that  it  is  inquisitorial.  I  do 
not  deny  the  objection  ;  but,  apart  from  that,  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the 
best  taxes  that  can  be  imposed.  I  make  the  proposition  from  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  will  be  infinitely  less  onerous  and  more 
just  than  any  other  tax. — Income  Tax,  March  18,  1842. 

A  PROPERTY  TAX  PREFERABLE  TO  A  REVIVAL  OF  TAXES  REMOVED. 

I  think  it  is  more  just,  at  once,  to  resort  to  a  property  tax  than 
to  seek  to  reimpose  burdens  that  have  been  removed.  I  take 
the  case  of  salt  and  leather.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  a  large 
revenue  might  be  derived  from  either  of  these  sources,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  also,  that  a  large  revenue  might  have  been  derived  from 
a  duty  on  beer.  But  I  do  say,  that  I  consider  it  more  just  and 
more  politic  to  meet  the  difficulty  at  once  by  proposing  a  tax 
upon  incomes,  than  by  reviving  indirect  taxes,  which  entail  a 
heavy  expense  in  collecting,  and  which  cannot  be  reinforced 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country.  The  scheme  I  propose  is  certainly  liable  to  neither  of 
these  objections.  I  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  income  tax  at  the 
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same  time  that  I  relieve  the  consumer  by  reducing  the  taxation 
upon  articles  of  general  consumption!. — Income  Tax,  March 
23,  1842. 

AN    INCOME    TAX    PREFERABLE    TO    ASSESSED    TAXES. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  as- 
sessed taxes.  What  increase  is  it  you  would  propose  ?  You  have 
lately  increased  them  10  per  cent.  I  much  doubt  whether  a 
great  deal  may  not  be  said  in  favour  of  a  property  tax  as  against 
an  increase  in  the  assessed  taxes.  If  it  be  objected  to  a  property 
tax,  that  it  diminishes  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  by  reducing  the 
fund  for  their  employment,  I  think  I  can  show  that  assessed 
taxes  are  liable  to  the  same  imputation  ;  and  when  the  noble  lord 
proposes  to  resort  to  assessed  taxes  as  a  means  of  supplying  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  I  think  I  could  show  him  that  every 
addition  he  made  to  the  assessed  taxes  would  be  more  prejudicial 
in  its  effect  on  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  than  a  pro- 
perty tax.  But  observe,  if  you  choose  to  supply  your  revenue 
by  assessed  taxes,  how  are  you  to  exempt  certain  parties  ? — profes- 
sional men  for  instance.  Your  charge  against  a  property  tax  is 
that  the  income  from  professions  is  rated  under  it  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  applied  to  the  profits  of  manufacture,  or  the 
interest  of  capital.  Increase  the  assessed  taxes  and  those  parties 
will  be  liable  to  the  same  charge.  You  do  not  allow  them  to 
go  free  of  the  house  tax — the  window  tax — or  any  other  assessed 
tax,  which  it  may  be  asserted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  professional 
man)  that  it  is  to  their  respectability  to  be  rated  to.  And  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  higher  you  raise  the  assessed  taxes,  the 
greater  you  make  the  temptation  to  quit  the  country.  Here  is  a 
great  proprietor  of  £50,000  or  £60,000  a  year.  Tax  his  house 
20  percent.,  and  you  cannot  prevent  his  closing  it,  and  you  thus 
add  an  additional  temptation  to  repair  to  a  foreign  capital,  where 
he  finds  himself  free  from  assessed  taxes.  By  the  measure  I 
propose  I  reach  him  by  means  of  the  income  tax.  I  touch  his 
landed  property  through  the  intervention  of  his  tenantry ;  and  if 
he  have  no  tenants,  I  affect  him  through  the  funds.  He  may  go 
abroad,  but  he  is  subjected  to  the  charges  he  ought  to  bear  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  But  tax  his  windows,  or 
his  house,  and  he  will  dismiss  his  establishment,  and  reduce  the 
demand  for  productive  labour  by  going  to  Milan,  Rome,  or  Paris. 
The  noble  lord  will  not  touch  him  there,  but  I  shall.  The  noble 
lord,  however,  will  visit  clergymen  and  widows,  and  all  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  travelling,  with  his  impost;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  he  creates  encouragement  to  go  abroad  by  an 
exemption  from  the  tax,  does  he  press  more  severely  on  those 
who  remain  at  home  and  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  contri- 
buting to  the  necessities  of  the  state. — Income  Tax — Report, 
AprilZ,  1842. 
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TAXATION    OF    PROFESSIONAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    INCOMES. 

You  say  that  income  derived  from  fixed  property  ought  to  be 
made  subject  to  the  tax  I  propose,  but  that  income  drawn  from 
professional  exertion  and  the  operations  of  trade  ought  not  to 
be  taxed,  partly  owing  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  tax 
itself,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  property.  But  is 
it  meant  that  the  officer  on  half  pay  should  contribute  to  the 
tax,  and  that  the  physician  of  £9,000  or  £10,000  a-year 
should  not?  You  say  that  terminable  annuitants  ought  not  to 
pay  at  the  same  rate  as  landed  proprietors  ;  but  would  you  say 
that  a  widow,  who  has  a  jointure — a  fixed  sum  per  annum — 
which  terminates  with  her  life — would  you  say  that  she  should 
pay  the  same  amount?  Again,  with  regard  to  life  interests  in 
estates,  is  there  to  be  no  difference  between  an  estate  in  fee-sim- 
ple and  a  life  interest  in  a  landed  estate  ?  If  I  have  a  life  inte- 
rest in  an  estate  that  has  to  pass  to  a  distant  relative  who  feels 
no  particular  interest  in  me,  is  it  to  be  calculated  what  my  inte- 
rest in  such  estate  may  be?  If  I  compare  my  position  with  that 
of  a  man  holding  his  property  in  fee-simple,  and  who  can  change 
it  as  he  pleases,  surely  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  comparative 

value  of  our  interests Or  suppose  I  am  endeavouring  to 

make  a  provision  for  my  wife  and  children  out  of  my  life  interest, 
do  you  say  that  I  am  to  be  equally  taxed  in  that  case  ?  Then  what 
will  you  do  with  the  clergy?  If  your  principle  is  to  be  adopted, 
the  clergy  must  be  also  exempt  from  taxation.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  they  must.  How  is  a  clergyman  differently  situated  from 
an  annuitant  for  a  term  of  years?  He  has  a  certain  income 
which  he  holds  for  his  life,  with  certain  onerous  duties  to  per- 
form. The  property  is  an  enduring  one,  but  his  interest  in  it  is 
only  a  life  interest.  Take  the  case  of  two  brothers.  Suppose 
one  brother  invests  £5,000  in  the  funds,  and  receives  his  3£  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  other  purchases  a  living,  making  a  higher 
interest  from  his  money — am  I  to  make  a  reduction  in  this  case  ? 
— (A  Voice. — u  Yes.")  Then  I  say  I  had  much  better  abandon 
the  system  altogether;  for  to  do  so  would  be  virtually  abandon- 
ing the  principle  of  making  every  man  contribute  according  to 
his  means.  Suppose  I  buy  an  annuity  from  an  Insurance-office, 
or  suppose  the  case  of  a  single  man,  who,  wishing  to  enjoy  a 
large  income,  sinks  the  whole  of  his  money  in  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity — am  I  to  deal  with  him  in  the  manner  you  suggest  ? — 
(Mr.  Roebuck  assented.)  Well,  then,  I  must  say,  if  you  are  to 
proceed  upon  that  principle,  the  inquisition  under  your  plan 
will  be  ten  times  worse  than  under  mine. — Income  Tax,  March 
23,  1842. 

EFFECT  OF  AN  INCOME  TAX  ON  ABSENTEES. 

Another  objection  to  a  tax  on  incomes  is,  that  it  has  a  great 
tendency  to  drive  people  from  England.  Why,  has  not  the 
present  system  of  taxation  a  tendency  to  drive  people  out  of 
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the  country,  quite  as  great  as  the  income  tax  ?  What  is  there 
at  present  to  prevent  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  this  country 
from  living  abroad,  and  from  thereby  escaping  the  effects  of  both 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  ?  But  what  I  propose  is,  that  those 
classes  should  be  subjected  to  a  direct  contribution  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  from  that  contribution  I  apprehend  they  cannot  possibly 
escape.  At  least,  then,  my  scheme  has  this  advantage, — that 
I  call  on  him,  who  chooses,  either  for  his  amusement  or  plea- 
sure, to  travel  abroad  and  evade  taxation  at  home,  to  con- 
tribute his  fair  proportion  towards  the  revenue  of  this  country. 
But  I  do  even  more, — I  offer  an  inducement  for  the  absentees  to 
return.  I  propose  by  the  amended  tariff  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  country,  which  has  hitherto,  with  a  certain  class  at 
least,  been  the  reason  for  residence  abroad.  I  expect  that  the 
result  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  articles  of 
consumption  in  this  country, — and  let  me  ask,  will  not  this  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  absentees  to  return  ?  I  say  it  will.  If, 
by  removing  prohibitory  duties,  and  reducing  the  scale  of  duties 
generally,  I  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  I  contend,  that  instead  of 
driving  capital  out  of  the  country,  the  general  tendency  of  my 
measure  will  be  to  induce  absentees  to  return,  and  to  insure  their 
remaining  when  once  they  came  back. — Ibid. 

COMPENSATION   TO   THE    CONSUMER   FOR   THE    IMPOSITION   OF   THE 
INCOME   TAX. 

I  have  the  strongest  persuasion,  that  if  my  general  proposal 
be  received  by  the  House,  the  actual  sum  each  man  will  con- 
tribute will  be  exceedingly  small.  If  my  whole  plan  be  adopted, 
there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  living  which  will  repay 
to  the  contributors  of  the  income  tax  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  they  are  called  upon  to  advance.  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  of  £5,000  a-year :  he  will  contribute  £150  ;  and  it  is  my 
fixed  belief  that  he  will  receive  back  in  cheapness  of  living  the 
greater  part  of  the  sum  he  pays.  My  settled  opinion  is  that 
the  burden  will  be  less  than  that  arising  from  any  other  tax  we 
could  devise.  The  noble  viscount  (Howick)  states  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  only  £153  per  annum  ;  but  wherever  you  draw  the 
line  there  must  be  some  hardship ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  propose  a  tax  which  will  not  be  liable  to  an 
objection  of  that  kind.  But  even  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  £150 
or  £200  a-year,  I  entertain  the  most  confident  hope  that  the  re- 
duced cost  of  articles  of  consumption  will  enable  him  to  pay  the 
tax  without  inconvenience. — Income  Tax,  March  18,  1842. 

LIABILITY    OF    FOREIGN   FUNDHOLDERS    TO    THE    INCOME    TAX. 

On  what  account,  I  would  ask,  is  it  so  unjust  ?  Do  the  public 
morals  or  acts  of  parliament  make  any  distinction  between  Bri- 
tish subjects  and  foreigners  ?  There  is  no  clause  in  any  act  of 
parliament  to  exempt  foreigners  from  any  of  the  responsibilities 
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or  privileges  which  result  from  loans  granted  to  the  state.  The 
British  funds  are  as  open  to  the  foreigner  as  to  the  subjects  of 
this  country;  they  are,  in  fact,  open  to  the  whole  world,  and 
every  individual,  without  any  distinction  of  country,  may  derive 
all  the  protection  which  the  British  funds  offer.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  English  funds  have  lately  been  advancing ;  and  although 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  several  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
that  event,  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  since  the  income  tax  has  been 
proposed  for  the  adoption  of  parliament,  the  funds  have  risen 
4  per  cent.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish funds  ?  The  foreigner  has  the  advantage  of  relieving  him- 
self, if  he  thinks  proper,  by  removing  his  money  from  the  British 
funds  under  certainly  very  favourable  circumstances.  He  has 
the  option  of  doing  so  at  this  time,  if  he  wishes  to  escape 
the  income  tax.  The  foreigner  sees  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  increase  the  value  of  funded  property,  not  by 
having  recourse  to  fresh  loans,  but  by  making  a  great  sacrifice 
to  meet  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  state.  It  appears 
unjust  to  me  that  the  foreigner  should  derive  the  sole  advantage 
which  results  from  this  national  sacrifice,  and  should  not  con- 
tribute his  share  toward  the  exigencies  of  the  country  ....  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  sum  to  be  derived  from  the  taxation  of 
stock  held  by  foreigners  will  be  very  inconsiderable,  but  I  also 
feel  that  there  is  no  valid  claim  for  exemption.  A  full  consi- 
deration of  justice  to  all  has  led  me  to  propose  a  tax  upon  all. 
The  foreigner  has  purchased  into  our  funds  because  of  the 
security  which  it  offers  him — that  property  is  now  more  valuable 
in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  people  of  England  are 
about  to  make ;  and  it  would  be  very  unfair  that  he  should  go 
wholly  free  from  taxation,  while  the  Englishman  bears  it  patiently. 
— Income  Tax— Committee,  May  2,  1842. 

THE    BOON   TO   THE   WORKING    CLASSES. 

Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  which  I  have  made 
— looking  at  the  taxes  which  I  propose  to  lay  on,  and  at  those 
which  I  intend  to  remove — I  do  think  myself  warranted  in  saying 
that  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  accomplished  for  the  working 
man ;  and  most  especially  do  I  say  this,  when  I  remember  that  I 
have  exempted  from  the  tax  all  incomes  below  £150  a  year.  .  .  . 
I  consider  that  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  income  tax,  I  give 
a  great  boon  to  the  country — to  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country — to  the  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  trading  interests 
of  the  nation. — Income  Tax — Report,  April  8,  1842. 

HARDSHIP   OF    THE    TAX    ON  THE    HONEST. 

Every  endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  guard  against  evasion, 
since  one  great  objection  to  the  income  tax  is,  that  it  will  fall 
with  peculiar  severity  upon  those  who  are  determined  to  act 
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honestly.  We  ought  to  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  entailing 
peculiar  severity  on  any  one,  if  this  act  and  this  income  tax  is  to 
pass;  we  ought  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  honest  man,  and 
to  use  every  precaution  against  fraud  and  evasion. — Income  Tax, 
March  18,  1842. 

"THE  INQUISITION." 

Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  absurd  than  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  as  to  what  a  man's  income  may  be.  I  believe  that 
a  very  good  estimate  is  usually  formed  of  the  state  of  men's  cir- 
cumstances by  those  who  care  about  inquiring  into  other  men's 
property,  and  the  state  of  their  credit.  There  is  a  keen  and  quick 
instinct  in  such  parties,  which  enables  them  to  ascertain,  without 
much  difficulty,  what  their  neighbours,  or  those  with  whom  they 
may  happen  to  have  dealings,  are  worth ;  and  as  to  the  terrors  of 
the  inquisition,  which  I  propose,  into  men's  private  aftairs,  it  is  mere 
folly,  if  men  will  only  act  honestly  and  make  bond  fide  returns. 
— Income  Tax,  March  23,  1842. 

I  have  never  denied  that  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  inquiries  that  must  be  instituted  into  the  properties  of 
men,  is  unavoidable  for  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax.  You 
may  modify  or  mitigate  the  inconvenience  ;  but  you  are  bound  to 
give  the  honest  as  much  security  as  you  can,  that  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  more  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  dishonest. 
A  certain  degree  of  inquisitorial  scrutiny  is,  therefore,  inseparable 
from  an  income  tax. — Income  Tax,  April  8,  1842. 

GENERAL    VIEWS    OF    THE    RESULTS    AND    DURATION    OF    THE    TAX. 

The  more  I  look  at  this  question,  the  more  I  consider  the 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  more  confident  am  I  that  the 
best  measure  now  to  be  adopted  is  to  resort  to  a  tax  upon  income, 
rather  than  to  impose  a  tax  upon  those  articles  of  excise  and 
customs  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  upon  which  an  abatement 
of  the  duties  has  of  late  years  been  made.  I  believe  that  such  an 
attempt  would  far  more  disturb  the  application  of  capital  and  the 
operations  of  active  industry,  than  will  a  call  upon  each  individual 
to  pay  £3  out  of  every  £100.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes  will  consider  the  voluntary 
determination  of  parliament  to  accept  for  themselves,  and  to  im- 
pose upon  the  wealth  of  the  country,  this  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  its  burdens — I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  it  will  be 
generally  hailed,  on  the  part  of  the  country,  as  a  strong  proof  of 
the  determination  of  the  upper  classes  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  taxation.  Although  T  admit  that  the  tax  may  press  with  addi- 
tional severity,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  profits,  on 
that  property  which  is  derived  from  trade  and  professions,  yet, 
when  I  consider  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  measure  is  to 
reduce  the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  production,  and  that 
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such  a  reduction  will  give  the  best  chance  for  a  revival  of  com- 
merce, I  cannot  but  think  that  the  measure  will  work  for  the 
especial  advantage  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  country.  As  to  those  who  hold  land,  or  those  who  derive 
their  incomes  from  professions,  I  have  a  confident  expectation  that, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  I  shall  compensate  them  for  a 
great  part  of  their  burdens  ;  but  if  I  may  not  offer  them  that  ad- 
vantage— yet  if,  by  consenting  to  such  a  burden,  instead  of 
throwing  it  upon  the  articles  of  consumption,  they  diminish  the 
embarrassments  of  their  country,  and  take  from^those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  agitate  the  public  mind  the  means  of  creating  discontent 
and  disunion, — if  they  effect  this,  surely  the  compensation  they 
will  receive  will  be  ample.  I  hope  that  my  expectations  as  to 
the  revival  of  trade  in  three  years  will  not  be  disappointed — that 
my  anticipations  as  to  the  temporary  character  of  this  tax  will  be 
realised.  Then,  when  that  happy  time  arrives,  when  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  dispense  with  this  tax — then  shall  we  find  a  revival  of 
commerce  and  of  industry,  and  then  shall  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  contemplating  a  people  contented  and  united,  from  the 
proof  they  will  have  received  that  those  in  the  highest  stations, 
and  those  who  are  comparatively  affluent,  are  prepared,  in  a 
crisis  of  commercial  and  financial  difficulty,  to  bear  their  full 
portion  of  any  charge  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may 
render  necessary. — Income  Tax,  March  18,  1842. 

DURATION    OF    THE   TAX. 

The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M. 
Philips)  said  I  had  promised  to  repeal  this  tax  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  I  beg  to  remind  him  of  what  I  really  did  say.  I  said  I 
thought  a  fair  experiment  could  not  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  in  less  than  five  years  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  proposed 
that  the  duration  of  the  tax  should  be  limited  to  three  years,  and 
I  reserved  to  parliament  the  full  power  of  determining  whether  or 
not  the  tax  should  be  continued.  That  was  the  statement  I 
made;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain,  if  the  tax  should  receive  that 
strong  opposition  with  which  I  am  threatened  by  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  if  the  general  voice  of  the  country  be  decidedly 
against  it,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  parliament  will  be  unwil- 
ling to  continue  it;  but  if  no  such  aversion  to  it  should  be  mani- 
fested, then  I  must  say,  I  hope  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  three 
years  parliament  will  consent  to  the  continuance  of  it  for  such  a 
period  as  the  public  exigencies  may  require,  and  it  will  be  for 
parliament  itself  to  determine  the  length  of  that  period  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  advantages  of  the  tax  with  the  inconveniences. 
Feeling  every  confidence  that  the  reduction  which  I  propose  in 
the  protective  duties  will  afford  ample  scope  to  the  developement  of 
the  energies  of  the  community,  I  entertain  the  hope,  that  unless 
circumstances  not  now  foreseen  should  arise,  there  may  be  an 
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opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  tax  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  five  years  to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  I  have  a  very 
strong  impression  that  its  imposition  in  the  meantime  will  be  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  country. — Income  Tax,  April  4, 
1842. 

PUBLIC    FEELING    AS    TO    THE    TAX. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question  of  imposing  this  tax,  I 
find  throughout  the  country,  as  I  have  said  in  the  course  of  this 
evening,  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  exertion 
for  the  restoration  of  the  national  finances.  I  find  also,  I  must 
say,  that  interest  felt  in  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  which 
induces  all  parties  to  come  forward  with  cheerfulness,  and  take 
their  share  in  the  burdens  which  may  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  imposing  taxes,  I  must 
say,  I  think  it  highly  creditable  to  this  country  that  there  is  a  gene- 
rally prevailing  inclination  to  make  an  exertion  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  honour  and  good  faith.  I  must  say  also  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  I  have  found  among  them 
the  greatest  willingness  to  pay  their  share  of  the  taxation,  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  the  prevalence  of  that  feeling  will  insure 
ultimate  success  to  this  attempt  to  equalise  the  expenditure 
with  the  income  of  the  government. — Ibid. 

IRELAND    EXEMPTED    FROM    THE    OPERATION    OF   THE    TAX. 

I  now  come  to  consider  a  matter  intimately  connected  with 
this,  and  of  very  great  importance — the  relations  of  Ireland  with 
this  country  in  reference  to  finance.  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  if  war 
should  arise — I  speak,  of  course,  of 'some  great  contest  which 
would  call  for  the  display  of  the  energies  of  this  country — I  should 
not  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  Ireland  ought  to  contribute 
—I  believe  she  would  be  desirous  to  do  so — her  full  share  to  the 
resources  of  the  country ;  but  when  I  am  proposing  a  tax  for  a 
limited  period  (though,  in  case  of  war,  the  duration  would  of 
course  be  limited) — but  when  I  am  submitting  to  a  tax  for  three 
years,  when  the  amount  of  that  tax  does  not  exceed  three  per 
cent.,  I  must  of  course  consider,  with  reference  to  the  public 
interests,  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  such  a  tax  to 
Ireland.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  tax  to  which  Ireland 
was  not  subject  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  that  it  is  a  tax 
for  the  levying  of  which  there  exists  no  machinery  in  Ireland. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  tax  here  is,  that  we  can  raise  the 
amount  which  it  supplies  at  a  much  less  cost  than  it  could  be 
furnished  in  another  manner.  But  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
there  exist  no  assessed  taxes,  and  consequently  no  machinery  for 
levying  such  a  duty  as  that  imposed  :  and  you  would  first  have 
to  establish  a  new  system  of  taxation  in  a  country  in  which  it  has 
never  yet  been  imposed ;  and  although,  as  I  said,  I  claim  for  the 
parliament  the  power  of  applying  to  Ireland  this  tax  if  public  ne- 
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cessity  should  require  it,  yet  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
there  is  something  peculiar,  which  renders  the  devising  a  plan 
for  the  collection  of  this  tax  a  matter  for  grave  consideration.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  propose  that  Irish  absentees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  property  tax  which  they  would  have  to  pay  if 
their  estates  were  in  England.  If  they  find  the  burden  onerous, 
they  can  escape  from  it  by  returning  to  their  native  country,  and 
spending  their  incomes  on  their  estates.  Speaking  of  regular  absen- 
tees, who  leave  Ireland  and  come  to  reside  in  this  country  without 
any  call  of  public  duty,  I  think  it  but  fair  that  the  income  which 
they  derive  from  Ireland  should  be  subject  to  the  property  tax. 
— Financial  Statement,  March  11,  1842. 

APPLICABILITY    OF   THE    PROPERTY   TAX   TO    IRISH    ABSENTEES. 

If  a  tax  is  proposed,  the  collection  of  which  is  not  feasible, 
you  are  doing  nothing  for  the  country  which  you  intend  to  benefit 
by  its  proceeds.  I  think  that  a  Property  Tax  in  England  might 
operate  in  Ireland  as  an  Absentee  Tax. — Mr.  Bankers  Motion  for 
Extending  the  Property  Tax  to  Ireland*  April  25,  1815. 

A  TRANSFER  TAX    CONSIDERED.f — ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  CREDITOR. 

All  the  matters  which  have  been  discussed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  are  trifling  and  of  minor  importance  when 
compared  with  the  proposition  of  the  government  to  impose  a  tax 
on  the  transfer  of  public  property.  I  trust  that  his  Majesty's 
government  will  re-consider  this  proposition.  I  trust  that  they 
will  not  persevere  in  a  measure  which,  in  my  view,  would  tarnish 
the  fair  fame  of  this  country,  which  has  hitherto  remained  imim- 
peached.  I  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  he  has  read  the  words  of 
the  contracts  that  have  been  made  with  the  public  creditor  ?  I 
will  refer  to  one,  to  show  the  condition  on  which  the  public  credi- 
tor advanced  his  money  to  the  government,  perhaps  at  a  time  of 
great  public  emergency.  All  the  Acts  for  raising  public  loans  are 
nearly  in  the  same  words,  and  I  will  ask  the  committee,  can  any 
words  be  more  distinct  and  binding,  or  admit  of  less  doubt?  I 
will  refer  to  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  for  raising  the  Sum  of 
£27,000,000  by  way  of  Annuity,"  which  will  show  the  House 
the  obligations  imposed  on  it.  This  loan  was  raised  in  1813, 
and  I  refer  to  it  as  stating  the  terms  of  the  contract  in  the  lan- 

*  This  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority — only  5  dividing  in  its  favour. 
The  opinion  here  expressed  is  worth  preservation,  if  only  as  an  evidence  of 
Mr.  Peel's  consistency;  for  in  1842  we  find  him,  as  premier,  absolutely 
acting  on  the  opinion  he  expressed  as  Irish  Secretary  twenty-seven  years 
previous. 

f  A  tax  on  the  transfer  of  property  was  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp  in 
bringing  forward  the  Budget  of  1830  ;  but  such  determined  opposition  did 
the  proposed  measure  meet  with  from  nearly  every  class  of  the  community, 
that  ministers  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  scheme. 
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guage  of  all  Acts  of  this  description.  The  language  of  the  Act  is, 
that  "  no  stamp  duty  whatever  shall  be  charged  upon  any  trans- 
fer of  this  property."  This  was  the  condition  on  which  the  money 
was  borrowed,  and  I  will  ask,  how  is  it  possible 

"  To  rail  this  seal  from  off  the  bond  ? " 

It  was  upon  this  express  condition  that  the  public  creditor  ad- 
vanced his  money  ;  and  if  this  condition  is  forgotten,  we  shall 
violate  good  faith,  and  depart  from  that  proud  position  which  this 
country  has  always  occupied,  in  contradistinction  to  every  other 
country,  in  its  dealings  with  its  creditors.  No  ingenuity  can  get 
rid  of  the  force  of  this  objection.  My  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Staffordshire*  has  said,  that  as  parliament  imposed  a  pro- 
perty tax — as  it  violated  the  contract  with  the  public  creditor 
before — there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  violated  again. 
That  is  the  very  thing  I  fear.  I  dread  that  an  inference  should 
be  drawn  from  the  proposed  violation  of  law  and  good  faith,  that 
a  further  violation  was  not  improper.  If,  in  these  times  "  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  of  study,  and  progressive  improvement,"- 
for  so  the  noble  lord  described  them, — if,  in  such  times,  in  a 
general  peace,  and  when  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  country, — if  under  such  circumstances  the 
government  contemplate  the  violation  of  an  act  of  parliament 
and  an  express  contract  entered  into  with  the  public  creditor, 
what  security  can  the  public  creditor  have  if  the  times  of  1 797 
or  1798  were  to  return  7.  In  those  times,  unappalled  by  danger, 
the  parliament  of  this  country  clung  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  faith  as  its  best  security ;  but  if  similar  circumstances  were 
again  to  arise — if  the  difficulties  which  then  environed  the  country 
should  again  exist — if  a  small  duty  were  to  be  imposed  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  contrary  to  the  principle  and  the  express  con- 
dition of  the  contract,  what  can  the  public  creditor  expect,  but 
that  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  war,  or  of  adverse  circumstances, 
his  property  would  be  seized  on  7.  It  would  be  little  consolation 
to  him  to  quote  the  proposed  invasion  of  his  rights  as  a  reason  for 
their  violation  again.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  is  not  more  a 
question  of  policy  or  of  prudence,  than  a  question  of  morals.  If 
the  state  is  not  prepared  to  meet  its  engagements,  still  there  is 
justice  due  to  the  public  ;  and  let  not  individuals  be  called  on  to 
sanction  a  course  as  if  it  were  just,  which  their  feelings  must  tell 
them  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  fair  dealing. — 
The  Budget,  Feb.  11,  1832. 

DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN     A     PROPERTY     AND     A    TRANSFER    TAX — EFFECT 
OF    THE    LATTER    ON    LANDED    PROPERTY. 

As  to  the  argument  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
proposed  imposition  and  a  property  tax,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  property  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  whole  in- 

*  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Wrottesley. 
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comes  of  the  country, — offices  and  possessions  were  equally  sub- 
jected to  it  as  well  as  funded  and  landed  property.  But  how 
totally  different  is  a  tax  on  the  income  of  land  from  a  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  land.  By  the  policy  of  our  law  many  estates  cannot 
be  alienated.  I  can  show  estates  without  end,  of  which  transfers 
have  never  taken  place.  On  all  occasions,  transfers  of  land  are 
comparatively  few  ;  they  do  not  amount  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  number  of  transfers  of  funded  property.  Landed  and  funded 
property  are  two  things  most  distinct  in  their  nature  ;  and  though 
I  am  sorry  that  land  should  have  been  included  in  the  plan,  yet 
it  is  clear  that  the  proposed  imposition  cannot  affect  the  land- 
holder as  it  would  the  fundholder.  The  tax  on  land,  however, 
will  pass  over  the  prosperous  holders  of  land.  Lands  are  gene- 
rally sold  in  this  country  either  upon  the  demise  of  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fortunes  for  young  children, 
or,  I  fear,  more  frequently  still,  to  meet  the  increased  pressure  of 
the  times.  Now  the  tax  will  not  press  upon  prosperous  land, 
but  on  land  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  the  tax  would  be  objectionable. — Ibid. 

HOUSE    AND    WINDOW   TAX. 

The  tax  upon  houses  and  windows  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  bad 
tax.  If  unjustly  apportioned,  let  that  injustice  be  redressed ; 
but  in  principle  the  tax  is  not  bad,  and  the  inequality  com- 
plained of  is  not  naturally  incident  to  it.  The  amount  of  income 
may  be  concealed,  but  men  cannot  conceal  the  value  of  a 
house,  or  the  number  of  its  windows.  In  principle  I  do  not  know 
a  tax  more  free  from  objection. — Debate  on  Taxation,  April 
30,  1833. 

THE    HOUSE    TAX. 

There  are  few  taxes  less  open  to  just  objection  than  a  house 
tax  levied  on  fair  principles.  It  partakes  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  property  tax  without  its  inquisitorial  character.  The  house 
tax  falls  much  more  on  the  higher  than  on  the  lower  classes. — 
Lord  Chandos's  Motion  for  the  Relief  of  the  Agriculturists, 
Feb.  21,  1834. 

Certainly  you  may  say  that  I  should  resort  to  a  house  tax  ; 
but  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  that  course  in  1797, 
and  found  the  burden  so  great,  and  the  evasion  such,  that  in  the 
next  year  he  resorted  to  a  property  tax.  Mr.  Pitt,  wishing  to 
affect  the  property  of  the  country,  produced  a  plan  by  which  the 
assessed  taxes  paid  at  a  preceding  period  should  be  considered 
the  test  of  property.  He  tried  to  obtain  a  10  per  cent,  income 
tax  by  that  criterion,  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it;  and  my 
belief  is  that  a  house  tax  would  be  much  more  unjust  in  its  opera- 
tion than  an  income  tax. — Income  Tax,  March  18,  1842, 
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[ALTERATIONS  OP  THE  TARIFF. 
I  shall  now  refer  to  another  passage  of  the  speech — 

"  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  some  of  these  duties  are  not  so 
trifling  in  their  amount  as  to  be  unproductive  to  the  revenue,  whilst  they 
are  vexatious  to  commerce." 

Now,  if  you  ask  me  if  I  contend  against  that  principle  of  reducing 
the  public  burdens,  I  answer,  not  the  least.  I  consider  nothing 
more  proper.  If  such  duties  exist,  there  can  be  no  rational 
objection  to  reduce  them.  For  the  other  passage,  that  we  ought 
to  consider, 

"  Whether  the  principle  of  protection  upon  which  others  of  these  duties 
are  founded  be  not  carried  to  an  extent  injurious  alike  to  the  income  of  the 
state  and  the  interests  of  the  people," 

I  cannot  contend  against  the  principle,  and  my  only  reason  for 
contending  against  the  address  is  that  it  solicits  an  opinion  on  the 
three  measures  which  form  part  of  the  budget  ;*  and  what  I  fear 
is,  that  were  I  to  allow  it  to  pass  in  consequence  of  any  acquies- 
cence in  its  general  words,  that  you  might  consider  it,  and  that 
the  public  might  take  it,  as  an  acquiescence  in  the  detailed  mea- 
sure.— Debate  on  the  Address,  Aug.  27,  1841. 

RECIPROCITY   TO    GOVERN    ALTERATIONS    IN    OUR   TARIFF. 

I  am  not  altogether  prepared  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  good 
policy  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  market  without  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  other  nations  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  we  could  get, 
when  we  make  a  reduction  in  our  own  duties,  a  corresponding 
advantage  in  return.  We  have  every  right  to  ask  for  it.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  this  country  to  receive 
the  brandy  of  France  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  I  think  its  con- 
sumption would  be  very  great.  I  believe  France  would  derive 
great  advantages  from  a  remission  of  duty  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  France  would  derive  as  great  advantage  by  permitting  the 
introduction,  at  a  moderate  duty,  of  the  manufactures  of  Shef- 
field, and  I  hope  the  people  of  France  will  feel  that  to  buy  goods 
at  Sheffield  would  itself  be  of  great  advantage ;  but  to  act  con- 
jointly with  reciprocal  advantages  would  be  better  still.  Then 
with  respect  to  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  timber,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  abstractedly  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  buy 
cheap  timber  in  the  Baltic,  but  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  greater 
demand  for  our  goods  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  I  do  hope 
that  those  countries  which  are  concerned  in  the  Prussian  League 
will  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  the  mutual  interchange  of 
commodities,  and  that  Sardinia,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 

*  The  Whig  measures  for  the  alteration  of  the  corn,  sugar,  and  timber 
duties. 
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will  see  the  advantage  of  a  great  reduction  of  duties.  That  a 
reduction  of  duty  should  take  place  in  foreign  countries  cannot 
be  denied  ;  that  to  give  every  access  to  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them,  I  am  ready  to 
prove ;  and  therefore  I  object  to  precipitate  reductions  of  duty 
here,  without  attempting  to  obtain  an  equivalent  corresponding 
reduction  of  duty  on  our  own  articles. — Income  Tax,  March  23, 
1842. 

GENERAL    SCHEME    OF    SIR    ROBERT    PEEI/S   NEW    TARIFF. 

Speaking  generally,  we  have  sought  to  remove  all  prohibitions 
— all  absolute  prohibitions — upon  the  import  of  foreign  articles, 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  duties  which  are  so  high  as 
to  be  prohibitory  to  such  a  scale  as  may  admit  of  fair  compe- 
tition with  domestic  produce.  In  cases  where  that  principle  has 
been  departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties  maintained,  there  we 
justify  our  departure  from  the  rule  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  but  the  general  rule  has  been  to  abolish  prohibitions 
and  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties  within  the  range  of  fair  compe- 
tition. With  respect  to  raw  materials,  which  constitute  the 
elements  of  our  manufactures,  our  object,  speaking  generally, 
has  been  to  reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal 
amount.  On  half  manufactured  articles,  which  enter  almost  as 
much  as  the  raw  material  into  our  domestic  manufactures,  we 
have  reduced  the  duty  to  a  moderate  amount ;  and  with  regard 
to  completely  manufactured  articles,  our  design  has  been  to 
remove  prohibition  and  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties,  so  that  the 
manufactures  of  foreign  countries  may  enter  into  a  fair  competi- 
tion with  our  own.  I  still  entertain  that  confident  belief  and 
expectation  which  I  expressed  on  first  intimating  the  intentions  of 
government  as  to  this  tariff,  that  the  general  result  of  it  will  be, 
if  adopted  by  the  House,  materially  to  diminish  the  charge  of  living 
in  this  country.  If  you  say  to  me  that  we  do  not  make  sufficient 
reductions  on  particular  commodities,  which  are  material  items 
in  the  expenditure  of  a  private  family,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
it,  as  ,far  as  relates  to  individual  articles ;  but  I  speak  of  the 
general  effect  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  either  of  trade  or 
of  arithmetic,  I  contend  that  its  inevitable  effect  must  be  to  give 
great  advantages  to  all  classes  of  consumers,  and  to  make  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  present  cost  of  living  in  other  coun- 
tries. Taking  the  reductions  on  raw  materials,  on  half  manu- 
factured goods,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  general  result  will  be  to 
make  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expenses  of  every  family  in 
the  kingdom.—  Customs  Acts  Bill,  May  10,  1842. 

MR.  HUSKISSON'S  PRINCIPLES  ADOPTED  IN  THE  NEW  TARIFF. 
I  contemplate  the  matter  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  this 
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question  was  contemplated  by  a  distinguished  statesman  now  no 
more,  with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  act  in  1825.  That 
eminent  man  then  proposed  to  make  some  changes  in  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  policy  of  the  country  ;  but  the  proposition 
which  he  brought  forward  in  1825,  was  not  so  extensive  as  that 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House.  Those 
measures  had  my  cordial  support  and  concurrence.  In  the 
temper  in  which  Mr.  Huskisson  acted,  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
attempted  to  remodel  and  simplify  the  tariff  by  removing  the  pro- 
hibition on  some  articles,  and  by  (he  reduction  of  duty  on  others. 
— Ibid. 

DELUSIVE    CHARACTER    OF    HIGH    DUTIES. 

There  is  another  and  an  exclusive  ground  upon  which  I  vindi- 
cate a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 
I  say,  that  these  high  duties  are  a  mere  delusion  ;  that  they  do 
not  constitute  a  protection  to  the  British  manufacturer,  and  that 
in  looking  to  these  duties  for  protection,  he  rests  entirely  upon  a 
fragile  and  faithless  support.  The  check  to  their  operation  is  the 
smuggler.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  tell  the  home  manufacturer 
that  you  levy  a  duty  of  35  or  40  per  cent,  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactured  articles,  if  he  is  robbed  of  that  apparent 
protection  by  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  in  an  illicit 
way ;  consequently,  I  think  I  can  conclusively  show,  that  there 
is  no  reduction  proposed  with  respect  to  foreign  manufactures, 
which  I  cannot  vindicate  on  this  single  and  exclusive  ground, 
that  the  duty  remains  at  last  as  high  as  you  can  possibly  levy  it 
without  calling  in  the  interference  of  the  smuggler. — Ibid. 

THE    POOR    RATES    TO    BE    LESSENED    BY    THE    NEW   TARIFF. 

If  you  make  a  great  reduction,  not,  I  would  say,  in  the  amount 
of  poor  rates,  but  in  the  cost  of  living,  on  account  of  which  those 
poor  rates  have  been  kept  high,  those  who  pay  the  poor  rates  will 
derive  considerable  advantage  from  that  reduction.  I  may  ob- 
serve here,  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  increase 
the  poor  rates  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions. — 
Income  Tax,  March  23,  1842. 


CATTLE. 

With  respect  to  live  animals,  namely,  oxen,  cows,  calves, 
and  sheep,  we  find  them  now  subject  to  a  duty  amounting  to  an 
absolute  prohibition.  We  propose  to  admit  them  at  rates  of 
duty  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  considerably  too  low, 
but  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  are  not  so  ;  for  although 
the  rates  we  have  affixed  will  give  a  security  against  an  extrava- 
gant increase  of  price  of  the  meat  at  seasons  when  cattle  are  scarce, 
yet  I  feel  confident  that  by  the  removal  of  absolute  prohibition, 
and  by  the  substitution  of  a  reasonable  duty  on  live  animals  as 
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well  as  on  fresh  meat,  the  general  interests  of  the  country  will  be 
benefited,  at  the  same  time  that  the  agricultural  interest  will 
have  no  cause  whatever  to  complain.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel 
confident  that  that  great  interest  will,  together  with  all  the  other 
interests  of  the  country,  derive  benefit  from  the  proposed  altera- 
tion.— Customs  Acts  Bill,  May  10,  1842. 

NECESSARY   LIMITS   TO  THE    SUPPLY    OF    FOREIGN   CATTLE. 

I  think  I  can  show  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  appre- 
hensions which  are  entertained  on  this  point  are  entirely  without 
foundation.  From  what  countries  is  the  danger  from  competition 
in  the  importation  of  fat  cattle  likely  td'arise?  Now  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  foreign  cattle  will  be 
enhanced,  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion, as  by  the  distance  and  expense  of  carriage  from  the  countries 
from  which  cattle  will  be  brought.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will 
argue  that  there  is  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
competition  that  will  arise  from  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  single  ox,  fat  or 
lean,  will  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay  for  our  markets.  Let  us  next 
take  France,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  from  that  country.  If  any 
hon.  gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  will  find 
that  the  supply  of  cattle  has  for  some  time  in  France  been  rapidly 
falling  short  of  the  demand  of  the  population.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  great  delusion  in  supposing  that  meat  can  be  imported  from 
Belgium  and  sold  in  England  at  any  such  low  prices.  I  appre- 
hend that  Holland  is  not  a  country  from  which  we  need  fear  any 
great  importation.  There  is  no  fresh  land  there  for  cultivation. 
Spain  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Prussian  League  is,  with  respect 
to  cattle,  an  importing  and  not  an  exporting  country.  The  only 
danger  then  is  from  Holstein  and  Jutland.  But  the  cost  of  the 
conveyance  of  an  ox  by  sea  from  either  of  those  countries  is 
greater  than  from  Aberdeen.  Remember,  also,  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  supply  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  and  that  it  has  not 
lowered  the  prices,  and  then  compare  Holstein  and  Jutland  with 
Yorkshire,  and  ask  yourselves  is  there  any  prospect  of  a  competi- 
tion which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  English 
agriculturists  ?  If  you  can  make  some  reduction  in  price — if  you 
can  take  any  security  against  the  exorbitant  price  of  meat — you 
will  be  conferring  a  great  advantage  on  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  even  on  the  agriculturists  themselves.  But  the  extent 
of  the  area  of  the  countries  which  can  come  in  competition  with 
them  is  so  comparatively  small,  and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of 
bringing  cattle  here  from  over  the  sea  are  so  great,  that  they  need 
fear  no  foreign  competition. — Ibid. 
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EXTENT   OF    IMPORTATION   REQUIRED   TO    REDUCE    PRICES. 

Is  the  House  aware,  that  in  London  alone  there  are  slaughtered 
every  year  not  less  than  between  170,000  and  180,000  cattle, 
and  this  is  independent  of  all  the  slaughtered  meat  sent  up  to  the 
London  market?  What  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle  must 
come  in,  then,  to  make  any  perceptible  reduction  in  the  prices. 
But  is  it  likely  that  10,000  cattle  will  come  in  ?  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  any  one  believes  that  10,000  additional  cattle  will  be 
taken  to  Smithfield  from  abroad  in  the  course  of  the  year ; — and 
if  that  number  were  to  be  taken,  would  it  make  any  very  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  price  ?  I  believe  that  the  general  annual 
consumption  of  cattle  in  England  is  between  13,000,000  and 
15,000,000.  Is  there,  then,  any  just  ground  for  apprehension? 
I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  amount  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  imported 
into  this  country  from  Ireland,  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1 825, 
the  number  of  cattle  imported  from  Ireland  was  63,000,  and  in 
1840  the  number  was  120,000.  The  number  of  sheep  imported 
from  Ireland  in  1825  was  72,000,  and  the  number  increased  to 
193,000  in  1840.  The  number  of  swine  imported  from  Ireland 
in  1825  was  65,000,  and  in  1840  the  number  was  384,000. 
Now,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  increase  in  the  imports  from 
Ireland,  it  has  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  meat;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
meat  have  gone  on  rising  for  the  last  few  years.  Taking  this  cir- 
cumstance into  consideration,  and  supposing  that  there  were  no 
extensive  importation  of  meat  and  cattle,  and  looking  also  to  the 
constant  and  continued  increase  of  our  population,  is  there  any 
cause  for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  graziers  ? — Ibid. 

BENEFITS   FROM   THE    INTRODUCTION    OF   LEAN    CATTLE. 

Let  me  in  the  first  instance  separate  the  case  of  lean  cattle 
from  that  of  fat  cattle.  I  think  that  I  can  prove  satisfactorily  to 
every  sensible  grazier,  that  there  can  be  nothing  but  advantage 
to  him  from  the  importation  of  lean  cattle.  I  think  I  can  show 
too,  that  in  no  occupation  have  the  profits  been  reduced  in  so 
great  a  degree  of  late  years, ;  as  in  the  fattening  of  lean  cattle. 
I  admit  that  this  trade  in  cattle  has  been  carried  on  with  great 
advantage  from  certain  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  I  could 
show  that  there  has  been  such  an  increase  in  the  price  of  lean 
cattle  in  this  country,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  feeder  to 
make  any  profit  from  fattening  them,  and  that  the  importation 
of  lean  cattle  from  the  continent  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  him.  I  have  made  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  have  ascertained 
from  several  of  the  most  experienced  and  eminent  graziers  in  the 
country,  that  of  late  years  the  profit  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
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the  feeding  would  cease  altogether,  were  it  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manure.  Therefore,  by  admitting  the  importation  of  lean 
cattle,  I  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit,  not  only  on  the  community, 
but  on  that  body  of  agriculturists  who  are  engaged  in  providing 
cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  market. — Ibid. 

INFERIOR   QUALITY    OF   FOREIGN   MEAT. 

Your  meat  is  far  superior  to  the  meat  of  the  continent.  When 
you  hear  that  meat  is  4d.  per  Ib.  on  the  continent  and  Id.  in 
London,  you  can  draw  no  safe  inference  unless  you  also  compare 
the  quality  of  both.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  country  yet 
exporting  fatted  cattle.  I  believe  that  improvements  in  science, 
and  the  application  of  chemical  processes  to  agriculture  may 
produce  such  results  that  you  may  be  an  exporting  country. 
In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  just  expressed,  I  can 
refer  to  the  authority  of  a  document  drawn  up  by  a  minister  of 
France,  in  which  he  names  this  country  amongst  others  as  one 
from  which  France  could  derive  a  supply  of  cattle.  Again,  \our 
mutton  is  so  much  superior  to  that  to  be  obtained  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  this 
country  importing  any  mutton  we  shall  export  it  largely  to  the 
continent.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  I  believe  legs  of  mutton 
are  continually  taken  from  Hull  to  Hamburgh,  for  consumption 
in  the  latter. — Ibid. 

REGULATION   OF    DUTY    ON    CATTLE    BY   WEIGHT. 

I  may  be  asked,  why  not  apply  the  duty  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  cattle  imported  ?  My  reply  is,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  principle  would  defeat  the  object  I  have  just  al- 
luded to.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  weight  of  that  de- 
scription of  cattle  which  I  think  will  be  most  largely  imported — 
namely,  the  large  lean  cattle — is  very  great.  The  large  lean  ox, 
which  would  afford  a  profit  to  the  grazier  to  fatten,  would  weigh 
much  more  than  the  small  fat  cattle  which  are  likely  to  be  im- 
ported. By  adopting  this  principle,  then,  of  imposing  the  duty 
by  weight,  you  would  be  discouraging  the  importation  of  large 
lean  cattle,  the  fattening  of  which  might  become  such  a  large 
source  of  profit  to  the  grazier  ;  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  ad- 
vantages will  be  very  great  in  applying  the  duty  in  the  manner 
I  propose. — Ibid. 

ADMISSION   OF    SALT   MEAT. 

Will  not  the  admission  of  salt  meat  afford  great  facilities  to 
commerce,  at  least  as  regards  the  fitting  out  of  ships  ?  Great 
frauds  have  been  practised  with  respect  to  the  provisioning  of 
ships.  The  uniform  practice  has  been  to  take  the  salted  foreign 
meat  out  of  bond,  giving  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  it  should  be 
landed  in  a  foreign  port,  but  it  nevertheless  is  applied  to  pro- 
visioning the  ship. — Income  Tax,  March  23,  1842. 
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COALS. 

If  it  were  clearly  established  that  there  was  a  surplus  revenue, 
and  that  a  remission  of  taxation  could  properly  be  made,  I  know 
of  no  duty  which  I  should  be  more  forward  to  repeal  than  the 
tax  on  sea-borne  coals.  I  know  of  no  one  measure  which  could 
produce  greater  benefit,  physical  and  moral,  to  the  poorer  classes, 
than  that  which  would  facilitate  their  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coals  at  a  moderate  price.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  relative 
difference  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  physical  comforts  enjoyed 
by  the  poorer  and  wealthier  classes  in  this  country  is  more  felt  in 
the  increased  ability  of  the  latter  to  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  fuel 
than  in  any  other  circumstance : — much  more  than  in  the  circum- 
stances of  lodging,  board  or  clothes.  As  to  lodging,  as  regards 
comfort  only,  the  poorer  and  the  richer  classes  are  placed  very 
much  on  an  equality.  As  to  food  there  is  no  material  difference, 
and  with  respect  to  clothing,  the  price  of  the  article  used  for  that 
purpose  is  so  very  small,  that  there  is  no  material  difference  in 
that  respect  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  When  I  state 
this,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  those  who  are  sunk  in 
abject  poverty,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  population. 
With  regard  to  these,  as  compared  with  the  higher  classes,  I 
think  the  great  difference  is  the  facility  which  the  one  class  has 
over  the  other  in  obtaining  fuel.  From  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
these  facilities  are  much  greater  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  in  others.  To  subject  the  poorer  classes  to  such  difficulties 
in  obtaining  so  necessary  an  article  as  fuel  does  seem  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  justice  and  good  policy.  I  contend,  also,  that 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  fuel  affects  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes.  At  all  seasons  it  is  necessary,  more 
or  less ;  and  in  winter,  fuel  the  poor  must  have,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  with  the  labour  by  which  many  of  them  gain  their 
subsistence.  If  they  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  they 
naturally  betake  themselves  to  pilfering  from  the  woods  of  their 
richer  neighbours ;  and  this,  besides  confounding  right  and 
wrong  in  their  minds,  necessarily  creates  a  degree  of  ill-will  be- 
tween those  whose  property  is  stolen  and  those  who  are  of  ne- 
cessity, as  it  were,  compelled  to  turn  pilferers.  A  state  of  ani- 
mosity, therefore,  is  engendered  by  the  difficulty  which  the  poor 
find  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  fuel.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  will  permit  of  a  reduction  of  taxation 
I  think  no  tax  could  be  selected  with  more  propriety  and  more 
advantage  than  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals. — 
The  Budget,  Feb.  11,  1830. 

I  should  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  gradual  reduction  of 

the  coal  duty.     I  should  be  happy  if  there  were  none  at  all. 

Coal  Trade  (Port  of  London)  Bill,  July  12,  1838. 
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COALS — DUTY    ON    THEIR    EXPORT. 

My  mind  has  not  been  relieved  of  the  doubts  which  I  entertain, 
as  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  export  of  coals.  No  doubt  it 
will  act  as  a  temporary  relief  to  certain  distressed  interests  in  the 
North,  but  transitory  relief  will  be  dearly  purchased  by  a  measure 
which  goes  to  deprive  the  country  of  one  of  its  greatest  natural 
advantages — the  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  coals.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  as  to  the  proofs  of  the  very  abundant 
supply  of  coal  in  this  country.  I  know  that  the  reproduction  of 
coal  (and  the  evidence  of  reproduction  is  far  from  convincing — 
in  fact,  I  may  say,  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  a  repro- 
duction), is  not  so  rapid  as  the  consumption.  Then  the  legisla- 
ture is  surely  not  to  contemplate  merely  the  present  interests  of 
the  country — it  is  bound  to  look  forward — to  look  forward  even 
for  a  period  of  400  or  500  years.  In  matters  of  legislation  or 
fiscal  arrangement,  the  interests  of  remote  periods  ought  always 
to  be  considered,  unless  some  immense  ultimate  advantage  is  to 
be  gained.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  supply  of  coals  in  this 
country — I  mean,  of  coals  lying  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be 
procured  upon  cheap  and  moderate  terms,  is  so  abundant  as  some 
hon.  gentlemen  suppose.  That  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  there  is  a  supply  that  may  last  for  centuries,  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny ;  but  if  it  has  to  be  procured  at  such  a  cost  as  to  render 
the  price  of  coal  in  this  country  equal  to  what  it  is  in  foreign 
countries,  there  must  be  an  end  at  once  to  the  great  advantage 
for  manufacturing,  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  P.  Thompson)  says,  that  we  cannot  maintain  our 
monopoly  of  coal,  because  coal-fields  have  been  discovered  in 
several  parts  of  the  continent.  Now  that,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
stead of  being  an  argument  in  favour  of  becoming  exporters  of 
coal,  is  directly  an  argument  against  it.  If  there  were  any  coal 
upon  the  continent,  the  countries  of  the  continent  would  encou- 
rage the  use  of  it  in  preference  to  coal  coming  from  this  country. 
Therefore,  the  amount  of  our  export  is  not  likely  to  be  great, 
though,  if  the  countries  of  the  continent  have  coal  of  their  own,  it 
would  induce  them  to  establish  manufactures  to  rival  ours.  If, 
therefore,  we  have  any  advantage  in  the  production  of  this  im- 
portant article,  it  is  proper  to  maintain  it  to  the  fullest  extent.— 
The  Budget,  July  25,  1834. 

I  have  forseen  the  consequences  of  permitting  foreigners  to 
purchase  our  coal  free  for  many  years.  I  foresee  the  injury  it  will 
be  likely  to  create  as  regards  competition  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers, and  it  is  the  fault  of  this  House  that  an  exception  has 
not  been  made  with  regard  to  this  particular  article,  thereby 
securing  to  England  the  elements  of  future  prosperity,  —  Coal 
Trade  (Port  of  London  Bill),  July  12,  1838. 
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THB    GOVERNMENT   PROPOSITION    ON   THIS   SUBJECT.* 

I  must  say,  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  legitimate  object  for 
the  imposition  of  duty  than  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
1  speak  of  a  reasonable  and  just  duty  ;  and  I  say  that  an  article  of 
our  production,  like  coal — an  article  necessary  to  the  production 
of  manufactures,  and  by  the  exportation  of  which  we  increase  the 
competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  with  our  own — if,  I  say,  we 
can  raise  a  reasonable  amount  of  duty  upon  this  article  when  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  source  of 
revenue.  It  is  important  to  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  coal  exported.  In  1831  it  was  356,000  tons,  and 
the  duty  levied  upon  that  quantity  was  £50,000  ;  in  1833  the 
quantity  exported  was  448, 000  tons,  and  the  duty  was  £64,7 10  ; 
in  1839  it  was  1,192,000  tons  ;  and  in  1 840  the  quantity  of  coal 
exported  had  increased  to  1,307,000  tons;  but,  instead  of  re- 
alizing £64,710,  which  was  the  revenue  derived  from  a  smaller 
quantity  in  1833,  the  whole  amount  of  duty  was  only  £6,905. 
1  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  duty  ;  I  will  not  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  coal ;  but  I  propose  that  the  duty  which 
was  originally  intended  to  be  levied  on  coal  exported  in  foreign 
ships,  namely  4s.  per  ton,  shall  be  levied  upon  coal  exported, 
whether  in  British  or  foreign  vessels.  By  imposing  the  same 
duty  on  British  as  on  foreign  ships,  we  deprive  foreigners,  under 
the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  acts,  of  all  grounds  of  complaint. 
If  the  duty  of  4s.  per  ton  should  continue  to  be  paid  upon  the 
same  number  of  tons  of  coals  as  are  now  exported,  I  shall  obtain 
from  this  legitimate  source  of  revenue  about  £200,000.  That 
will  be  a  not  inconsiderable  augmentation  of  revenue,  operating, 
as  very  few  taxes  do,  to  the  encouragement  of  native  industry.— 
Financial  Statement,  March.  11,  1842. 

Coal  is  an  article  not  capable  of  reproduction,  one  which  this 
country  possesses  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other.  I  do  not 
say, that  inorderto  suppress  foreign  manufacture*  the  export  should 
be  checked,  but  that,  having  a  great  national  advantage  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  article,  we  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  raising 
some  revenue  from  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring) 
makes  a  confident  prediction  that  this  duty  will  greatly  prevent 
the  export  of  coals.  I  will  tell  him  the  reason  why  I  think 
it  will  not.  The  export  was,  in  the  year  1836,916,000  tons,  and 
in  1838,  it  amounted  to  1,313,000  tons.  This  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation that  the  article  would  bear  a  small  duty ;  and  I  doubt 

*  One  of  the  alterations  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  effect  by  his 
new  tariff,  was  the  levying  of  a  duty  of  4*.  per  ton  on  all  coals  exported  ,whether 
in  British  or  foreign  ships.  The  complaints  of  the  influential  coal-owners  of 
the  North  were,  however,  so  vociferous  on  this  matter,  that  the  government 
were  subsequently  obliged  to  modify  their  original  proposition. 
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whether  a  2s.  and  Is.  duty  will  have  any  effect  in  reducing  the 
exports,  particularly  when  I  remember  that  every  town  on  the 
continent  is  now,  or  about  to  be,  lighted  with  coal  gas,  and  that 
the  English  coal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  purpose  and  for 
steam  navigation. —  Customs  Acts — Committee,  June  14,  1842. 

COFFEE. 

I  fully  admit  the  great  importance  of  offering  a  cheap  and 
wholesome  beverage  to  the  people,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to 
substitute  it  for  spirits ;  and  I  regret,  on  that  account,  that  I  can- 
not, at  the  present  moment,  consent  to  a  greater  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  coffee,  &c. — Customs  Acts — Committee,  June  13,  1842. 

COTTON  (RAW). 

With  regard  to  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  raw  cotton,  I 
will  just  state  to  the  House,  that  in  the  year  ending  5th  of  April, 
1835,  the  duty  collected  upon  that  article,  which  undoubtedly  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  amounted 
to  £374,000;  and  in  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1836,  the 
amount  levied  was  £400,000,  the  rate  of  duty  being,  I  believe, 
only  h've-sixteenths  of  a  penny  per  Ib.  But  it  behoves  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  ex- 
posed— and  so  long  as  peace  continues  they  will  be  exposed—- 
to vigorous  foreign  competition.  I  therefore  would  say  that  to 
levy  such  a  duty  as  £400,000  upon  a  raw  material,  which  forms 
the  staple  of  a  chief  manufacture  is  most  unwise.  On  the  one 
hand,  no  advantage  can  be  gained  from  so  small  a  revenue;  on 
the  other,  it  would  be  most  dearly  purchased,  if,  by  retaining  it, 
we  should  increase  the  advantages  of  an  increasing  and  successful 
competition  by  foreign  countries. —  The  Budget,  May  6,  J836. 

COTTON    AND    PRINTED    CALICOES. 

I  should  much  prefer  a  duty  on  the  printed  calicoes  to  a  tax  on 
the  raw  material,  even  though  that  tax  were  to  be  a  temporary 
one,  because  the  encouragement  just  now  bestowed  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  in  France  and  America  should  make  us  very 
wary  as  to  the  imposition  of  any  new  impediment  in  the  way  of 
our  own  domestic  manufacturers  of  that  article. — Debate  on  the 
Excise  Acts,  Feb.  28,  1830. 

DYE-STUFFS    AND    DRUGS. 

I  pass  to  dye-stuffs,  and  drugs,  and  this  point  is  materially 
connected  with  the  adulteration  of  medicines.  In  respect  to  dye- 
stuffs,  without  entering  into  minute  details,  I  may  state  generally, 
that  the  present  amount  of  duty  on  those  articles  imported  is  so 
great  as  to  lead  to  extensive  smuggling.  Very  recently  a  person 
who  had  smuggled  a  quantity  of  nux  vomica  compounded  with 
the  Custom-house  and  paid  £1,000  to  escape  the  rigour  of  the 
law.  The  effect  of  imposing  an  excessive  duty  has  been  in  this, 
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as  in  other  cases,  to  lead  to  an  illicit  importation  of  the  article.— 
Customs  Acts  Bill,  May  10,  1842. 

»ISH  (FOREIGN-CAUGHT). 

I  shall  not  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  foreign  fish.  The  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the  importa- 
tion of  it  do  not  arise  from  any  objection  to  letting  foreign- 
caught  fish  enter  into  competition  with  that  caught  by  our  own 
countrymen,  but  on  a  totally  different  ground.  The  object  in  view 
is  to  prevent  smuggling,  which  would  be  carried  on  extensively  if 
fish  were  to  be  introduced  otherwise  than  in  trading  vessels.  It  is 
well  known  that  abundance  of  foreign- caught  fish  is  to  be  had  in 
the  English  markets. — Incidental  Conversation,  April  13,  1842. 

Tf  you  permit  foreign  fish  to  be  brought  into  our  ports  in 
vessels  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fishing,  you  will  do  away  with 
the  advantages  of  the  fishery  convention  between  France  and  this 
country,  for  it  will  be  impossible  then  to  exclude  the  French 
fishing-vessels  from  your  limits,  as  they  may  always  avail  them- 
selves of  the  pretence  that  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of 
London  or  Dover  with  fish.  With  respect  to  the  tariff,  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  existing  law ;  it  goes  as  far  as  the 
House  can  expect ;  we  found  salmon  prohibited  ;  we  propose  to 
introduce  it  at  a  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt. ;  soles  were  prohibited; 
now  we  propose  to  introduce  them  at  5s.  per  cwt.  We  remove 
prohibitions  altogether. — Customs  Acts  Bill — Committee,  May 
24, 1841. 

GLOVES. 

Take,  again,  the  article  of  gloves ; — it  is  quite  impossible 
to  prevent  the  foreign  import  of  such  an  article,  because  the 
smuggler  will  find  the  means  of  evading  the  law. — Income  Tax, 
March  23,  1842. 

HOPS. 

I  now  come  to  a  vegetable,  in  respect  to  which  some  notice 
has  been  taken  in  this  House,  and  questions  have  been  put  upon  it 
— I  allude  to  hops.  .  .  .  Considering  the  great  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  particularly  in  their  application  to  the  production 
of  this  article— considering  the  great  variations  in  the  amount  of 
the  supply,  and  the  high  price  it  bears,  as  compared  to  the  price 
of  other  productions — considering,  also,  the  great  importance  of 
this  article  as  entering  intj  that  which  constitutes  the  beverage 
of  the  people — I  mean  beer  and  ale  ; — considering  all  these  things, 
1  do  think  that  the  present  great  duty  upon  hops  is  extravagantly 
high,  and  although  I  should  be  most  unwilling  in  this,  as  in  any 
other  interest,  rudely  to  derange  the  existing  application  of  capital, 
or  bring  about  distress,  which  would  re-act  upon  other  parts  of 
the  community,  still  her  Majesty's  government,  after  considering 
the  peculiar  nature  of  this  article,  and  the  alterations  in  its  price,, 
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think  that  some  security  ought  to  be  taken  against  those  exorbi- 
tant prices  which  have  obtained  in  some  years  by  reason  of  the 
high  prohibitory  duty  now  imposed.  The  present  duty  on  hops 
is  £8  11s.  per  cwt.  After  having  given  the  subject  full  con- 
sideration we  are  of  opinion,  contrary,  I  fear,  to  the  impressions 
of  many,  and  contrary,  certainly,  to  the  remonstrances  which  her 
Majesty's  government  have  received  on  the  subject ;  but,  still 
acting  upon  one  uniform  principle  with  respect  to  this  tariff — we 
are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  propose  to  parliament  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  present  duty  upon  this  important  article. 
We,  therefore,  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  of  £8  11s.,  now  levied, 
to  £4  10s.  per  cwt.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  will  be  not  to 
check  or  injure  the  cultivation  of  hops;  but  to  afford  a  security 
against  the  extravagant  price  which  that  article  sometimes  reaches 
in  this  country  when  the  supply  is  deficient. —  Customs  Acts  Bill, 
May  10,  1842. 

MACHINERY — ITS    EXPORTATION. 

As  regards  the  export  of  machinery,  the  legislature  has  no  dis- 
cretion to  exercise,  because  it  cannot  prevent  the  egress  of  the 
artisans  by  whom  that  machinery  is  made.  Foreign  countries 
become  acquainted  with  the  power  and  value  of  our  machinery, 
and  desire  to  purchase  from  us.  We  refuse  to  sell,  except  upon 
such  terms  as,  in  point  of  fact,  amount  to  a  prohibition.  What 
follows?  Temptations  are  held  out  to  our  artisans  and  mechanics 
to  emigrate  to  those  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
inhabitants  in  the  art  of  constructing  the  machinery  of  which  we 
previously  have  had  the  exclusive  monopoly.  The  danger  in  this 
is  at  once  perceived.  It  becomes  obvious  that  our  monopoly  of 
machinery  cannot  be  retained;  because,  if  we  refuse  to  sell  it  to 
foreign  countries,  foreign  countries,  through  the  medium  of  our 
own  artisans,  will  make  it  for  themselves.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
discretion.  It  is  better  that  we  should  encourage  our  domestic 
manufacture  of  machinery,  by  allowing  a  free  export  of  it,  than 
that  we  should  continue  the  prohibition,  and  thereby  encourage 
the  emigration  of  the  manufacturer. —  The  Budget,  July  25, 1834. 

OILS. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  element  of  our  manufactures. 
I  mean  oils  and  extracts.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  this 
country  has,  of  late  years,  been  exposed  to  comparative  disadvan- 
tage, in  consequence  of  the  price  of  oils  ;  and  of  these  no  one 
is  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  than  spermaceti  oil.  The  pre- 
sent duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  train  oil  and  blubber,  is  £26  12s. 
per  ton,  and  we  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  train  oil  and 
blubber  to  £6  per  ton,  and  upon  spermaceti  oil  to  £15  per  ton. 
Thus  we  shall  introduce  the  produce  of  the  American  fisheries  inta 
competition  with  the  produce,  of  our  own  fisheries,  and  prevent  th.o. 
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price   of  oil   in   this   country  from   reaching   an  extraordinary 

or   extravagant  amount A   very  short  time  since  the 

price  of  spermaceti  oil  in  this  country  was  from  £60  to  £70 
per  ton  ;  but  lately,  I  think  in  1839  or  1840,  it  had  risen  to  £95, 
and  even  to  £111  per  ton,  and  the  effect  was  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  consumption.  The  manufacturer  who  required  that 
oil,  had  no  alternative  but  to  consume  olive  or  other  vegetable 
oils,  which  did  not  answer  his  purpose  so  well,  or  to  pay  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  spermaceti  oil ;  I  mean  extravagant  as  com- 
pared to  the  price  of  that  oil  in  the  United  States.  There  are  no 
oils  that  can  be  substituted  for  it  without  disadvantage,  as  vege- 
table oils  have  not  the  quality  that  is  valuable  in  spermaceti  oil ; 
and  yet  we  have  had  to  carry  on  a  formidable  rivalry  with  the 
United  States  in  some  branches  of  manufacture,  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  pay  8s.  or  Ss.  6d.  per  gallon  for  oil  which 
in  America  is  sold  for  3s.  9d.  or  4s.  per  gallon — a  difference  of 
about  1 00  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  duty  we  propose  under 
this  head,  while  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  manufactures, 
will  not  injuriously  affect  the  capital  employed  in  that  important 
branch  of  our  commerce,  the  sperm  fishery. — Customs  Acts  Bill, 
May  10,  1842. 
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There  is  no  part  of  the  tariff  in  which  we  make  more  important 
alterations  than  that  which  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  ores.     Whether  I  speak  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper,  in  my  opinion 
great  advantage   to  the  commerce  and   manufactures   of  this 
country  will  result  from  permitting  the  entry  of  these  important 
articles  at  much  more  diminished  rates  of  duty  than  at  present. 
Let  me  take  the  case  of  copper.    At  present  you  cannot  ^import 
and  smelt  foreign  copper  for  internal  use.     You  have  greater  ad- 
vantages than  any  other  country  possesses  with  respect  to  coal. 
You  have  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  you  can  apply  that  coal  with 
great  advantage  to  the  smelting  of  foreign  copper  ;   but  when  it  is 
smelted  you  cannot  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  home  ma- 
nufacture, and  you  send  it  to  France  and  Belgium  to  be  rolled 
and  manufactured.    What  is  the  consequence?    Why,  that  those 
foreign  countries  can  come  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  under- 
sell you  in  copper  smelted  by  your  own  coal,  in  bolts  for  the  fast- 
ening, and  copper  for  the  sheathing  of  ships,  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  articles  made  of  brass  and  copper ;  giving,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  advantage  of  £10  per  ton  in,  re- 
spect of  copper  smelted  with  your  coal.  In  France  and  Belgium, — 
I  believe  I  state  the  fact, — the  price  of  smelted  copper  has  been  less 
by  £10  per  ton  than  in  this  country  ;   and,  as  I  said  before,  ships 
can  be  fastened  and  coppered  on  the  continent  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  in  this  country.     As  a  decisive  proof  of   the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  reducing  the  duty  on  manufactured  copper,  I 
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may  mention  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  has  already  been  in  France 
and  Belgium  to  reduce  the  price  of  copper.  In  confirmation,  I  may 
refer  to  something  that  passed  in  this  country  last  winter.  A 
foreign  power  was  desirous  of  entering  into  a  contract  for  building 
several  steam  ships;  an  application  was  made  to  parties  in  this 
country ;  the  only  objection  to  entering  into  the  contract  was  the 
expense  of  copper  fastening  and  coppering  the  vessels,  as  well  as  of 
the  copper  boilers.  A  drawback  on  the  amount  of  copper  so  to  be 
employed  was  asked  for,  or  that  it  should  be  imported  duty  free. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  concede  this  point ;  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  contract  must,  on  this  account,  be  transferred  to 
Rotterdam,  or  to  some  port  of  Belgium.  I  believe  that  that 
course  was  not  taken,  and  that  the  acceptance  and  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  is  suspended  until  the  decision  of  this  House  is 
known.  There  is  every  ground  for  thinking  that  the  expected 
reduction  in  the  price  of  copper  will  enable  the  parties  in  this  con- 
tract to  execute  the  contract,  which  otherwise  must  be  transferred 
to  some  port  of  the  continent. — Ibid. 

RAW    MATERIALS. 

Irreparable  injury  may  be  done  by  improvident  taxes  on  the 
raw  materials  of  our  great  manufactures,  without  our  having 
previous  warning.  A  very  slight  premium  given  to  a  foreign  rival 
may  turn  the  current  in  his  favour. — Budget,  April  19,  1833. 

RUM — EaUALIZATION    OF    THE   DUTIES    ON    EAST    AND    WEST    INDIA    RUM. 

I  am  utterly  unconnected  both  with  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  if  I  have  any  leaning  at  all  upon  this  matter,  it  must  be  to- 
wards the  consumer  at  home.     It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  deny 
the  principle  that  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  British  empire 
should  be  treated  with  perfect  equality.    But,  then,  it  also  becomes 
important  to  consider  what  is  perfect  equality.    We  cannot  decide 
that  a  mere  equalization  of  the  duties  would  give  perfect  equality, 
without  considering  whether  the  colonies  in  respect  of  which  we 
are  about  to  equalize  the  duties,  are  themselves  on  an  equality 
as  to  the  facilities  of  import.     That  is  a  consideration  we  are 
bound  not  to  overlook.     But  the  general  principle  appears  un- 
questionable ;  and  I  must  own  that  it  seems  to  me,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  our  Indian  empire,  to  apply  with  special 
force  to  the  situation  of  that  country.     Looking  to  its  immense 
extent,  the  vast  importance,  yet  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring 
any  satisfactory  mode  of  adjusting  the  remittances  from  the  East 
— above  all,  considering  the  injury  we  have  in  one  sense  inflicted 
on  the  native  industry  of  that  country  by  the  importation  of  our 
own  manufactures,  I  do  think  that  the  general  principle  of  equality 
between  colonial  dependencies  applies  with  at  least  unrestricted 
force  to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  with  reference  to  our  de- 
pendencies in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. —  Government  Re- 
solutions on  this  subject.  Feb.  12.  1841. 
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SEEDS. 

I  will  first  advert  to  an  article  regarding  which  a  great  benefit 
will,  I  apprehend,  be  conferred  upon  agriculture.    I  allude  to 
clover  seed.     In  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  upon  the  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture,  this  is  a  most  important  item,  and 
at  the  present  duty  of  20s.  per  cwt.,  such  has  been  the  demand 
for  foreign  clover  seed,  that  the  amount  of  revenue  produced  by 
it  in  1840  was  no  less  than  £141,000.     Clover-seed  is  produced 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England ;  but  Scotland  and 
some  of  our  northern  counties  are  entirely  dependent  upon  an 
extrinsic  if  not  a  foreign  supply.    We  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
from  20s.  to  10s.  per  cwt. ;  that  is  to  say,  100  per  cent.,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that,  in  making  this  reduction,  some  injury  will  be 
inflicted  on  those  districts  which  have  hitherto  partially  supplied 
the  demand  for  clover-seed,  and,  indeed j  in  consequence  of  the 
high  duty,  have  had  a  comparative  monopoly.     Our  regret  has 
been  overruled  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  is  proved  by 
the  large  importation  of  clover-seed  in  1840  yielding  £141,000  ,- 
and  by  lowering  the  duty  we  propose  to  facilitate  the  importation 
of  the  article,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  North.     The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  grass- 
seeds  ;  there  may  be  in  some  parts  of  the   kingdom  a  partial 
failure,  and  we  may  be  able  to  procure  a  supply  of  a  better 
article  from  the  continent,  and  is  it  not  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  agriculture   to  promote  the  introduction  of  what  is  in  some 
sort  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  raw  material  ?    We  have, 
therefore,  reduced  the  duty  from  20s.  per  cwt.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  on 
grass-seeds.     Take,  again,  onions — (laughter) — gentlemen  may 
laugh ;  but  let  me  tell  them  that  the  onion  is  a  vegetable  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  vast  body  of  the  community  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  a  partial  failure  of  this  seed,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  we  should  have  the  means  of  procuring  it  from  the  conti- 
nent.    The  duty  at  present  is  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  an  amount  that 
encourages  smuggling ;  and  we  recommend  so  considerable  a  re- 
duction, that  no  doubt  particular  and  interested  parties  have  been 
greatly  but  unnecessarily  alarmed.     We  propose  to  reduce  the 
duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  to  £1  per  cwt.     Then  as  to  linseed,  and 
other  oil  seeds,  the  change  of  duty  will  of  course  be  of  advantage 
to  the  crushers  in  this  country,  and  enable  them  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner.     On  these  we  reduce  the  duty  from  Is.  to  Id.  per 
quarter.— Customs  Acts  Bill,  May  10,  1842. 

SILK. 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  proposed  duty  upon  manufactured  silk 
is  high,  and  I  admit  that  great  advantages  would  result  from  a  re- 
ciprocal commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  France. 
I  trust,  however,  that  looking  to  the  state  of  the  negociations  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  House  will  not  press  the  govern- 
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ment  too  hastily  on  this  point.  ...  .  It  would  not  be  well 
to  make  concessions  to  France  until  an  equivalent  can  be  obtained 
from  her. — Customs  Acts — Committee,  June  13,  1842. 

SKINS    AND    FURS. 

Look,  again,  at  the  reduction  in  skins  and  furs.  I  remit  the 
duty.  What  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  it  so  high  at  present  ? 
It  sounds  like  a  prohibitory  duty ;  but  it  does  not  act  as  such. 
What  is  the  use  of  maintaining  a  30  per  cent  prohibition,  when 
the  smuggler  will  undertake  to  deliver  the  article  at  an  increase 
on  its  cost  price  of  10  per  cent.  The  advantage  of  the  high 
duty  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  smuggler ;  and  consequently 
the  moderate  reduction  of  these  prohibitory  duties  will  be  a  posi- 
tive advantage  to  the  manufacturer,  for  it  will  enable  him  to 
know  exactly  and  at  once  what  he  has  to  compete  with. — 
Income  Tax,  March  23,  1842. 

STRAW    AND    STRAW    PLAIT. 

There  are  no  parties  with  whom  I  have  had  more  intercourse, 
or  whose  case  has  called  for  more  serious  attention  on  my  part, 
and  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  than  the  case  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons unsupported  by  any  great  interest,  but  which  has  been 
brought  under  our  notice  in  a  way  which  quite  entitles  them  to 
consideration — I  mean  those  parties  who  are  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw  plait.  They  are  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  live  in  certain  confined  districts  of  the  country. 
The  present  duty  on  straw  plait  is  17s.  a  cwt.  We  proposed  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  to  5s.,  but  we  have  been  induced  in  con- 
sequence of  their  representation  to  increase  the  duty  upon  the 
import  of  the  foreign  manufactured  article  to  7s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
in  the  hope  that  these  parties  will  be  enabled  still,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. But  I  wish  to  convince  them  of  the  delusiveness  of  the 
security  which  they  ask  for.  The  present  duty  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial, that  is,  foreign  straw  not  plaited,  is  \d,  per  cwt.  The  duty 
on  the  same  article,  if  plaited  before  it  is  imported,  is  17 s.  per 
cwt.  Now  this  plaited  straw  is  so  light  an  article,  that  it  affords 
great  facilities  for  smuggling:  it  into  this  country.  I  will  give  the 
House  a  proof  of  this.  This  small  bundle  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  is  straw,  the  raw  material  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  the  plait,  and  is  subject  only  to  a  duty  of  \d.  the 
cwt.  on  its  introduction  into  this  country.  The  foreign  plaited 
straw,  as  I  said  before,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  17s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
But  this  is  apparently  a  bundle  of  the  unplaited  straw.  Now 
observe,  (said  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  he  then  began  very 
deliberately  to  remove  from  one  end  of  the  small  roll  of  straw, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  straw  bonnet  shops  of  the  metropolis, 
short  pieces  of  the  same  material,  and  having  done  so,  he  drew 
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forth  a  parcel  of  foreign  manufactured  straw,)  that  it  is  upon  this 
that  a  duty  of  17s.  6d.  is  imposed,  in  order  to  protect  the  home 
manufacturer !  Now  this  is  important,  in  order  to  show  how  delusive 
is  the  protection  which  this  duty  really  affords  against  the  impor- 
tation of  the  manufactured  article.  This  is  a  bond  fide  illustra- 
tion of  the  delusiveness  of  these  high  protecting  duties,  and  a 
conclusive  proof  how  little  benefit  is  derived  to  our  domestic 
manufactures  from  imposts  which  can  be  so  easily  evaded. — 
Customs  Acts  Bill,  May  10,  1842. 

SUGAR A   PREFERENCE    TO    BE    GIVEN   TO    FREE    LABOUR    SUGAR. 

Do  not  believe  that  I  vote  for  the  resolution  of  my  noble  friend 
(Lord  Sandon),  with  the  intention  of  deviating  from  my  present 
course  in  a  future  year.  I  will  be  frank  and  explicit  with  you. 
My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  the  great  experiment  which  has 
cost  this  country  so  much — the  great  experiment  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery — should  be  fairly  and  perfectly  tried  ;  and  that  to 
this  effect  we  ought  to  encourage  sugar,  the  production  of  free 
labour,  by  giving  it  the  preference  in  the  market  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  our  West  India  colonies  and  our  possessions  in  the 
East  can  supply  the  consumption  of  this  country,  can  insure  us  a 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  at  such  prices  as  shall  per- 
mit the  accustomed  use  of  sugar, — I  would  continue  to  them,  on 
the  special  and  peculiar  grounds  which  I  have  referred  to,  the  pre- 
ference in  the  home  market.  The  price  of  sugar  is  now  falling, 
— it  was  56s.  lOd.  in  July,  1840,  it  is  now  only  37s.  Id. ;  and 
you  have  recently  given,  by  equalizing  the  duties  on  East  India 
and  West  India  rum,  increased  encouragement  for  the  production 
of  sugar  in  India.  I  confidently  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may 
look  for  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labour. 
—Sugar  Duties,  May  18,  1841. 

SUGAR — REASONS   FOR    REFUSING    TO    ALTER    THE    DUTIES. 

I  now  come  to  the  sugar  duties.  Upon  that  subject  I  must 
maintain  precisely  the  same  language  which  I  held  previously  to 
the  dissolution.  At  any  rate,  you  shall  not  have  cause  to  charge 
me  with  having,  before  "the  dissolution,  employed  language  which 
now  that  I  have  obtained  a  majority  I  am  inclined  to  modify  ; 
and  that  whilst  I  have  assisted  in  removing  you  from  office,  on 
account  of  distinct  measures  which  I  have  proposed,  I  contemplate 
confirming  myself  in  power  by  proposing  measures  of  the  same 
nature.  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I  contemplate  no  such  thing. 
I  maintain  now  the  same  opinions  as  before.  I  say,  that  seeing 
you  have  proposed  to  admit  the  sugar,  not  only  of  the  Brazils, 
but  of  Cuba,  at  a  reduction  of  duty  to  the  amount  of  12s., — 
seeing  that  your  own  measure  was  so  ill-considered,  that  you  were 
obliged  to  alter  it  within  a  week  of  its  introduction, — seeing  that' 
you  made  no  stipulation  whatever,  at  the  time  of  offering  that 
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great  advantage  to  those  countries,  in  respect  to  slavery, — it  did 
appear  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  looking  at  the  risk  we  should 
run  of  aggravating  the  horrors  both  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade, 
particularly  as  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  and  considering  that  you 
had  taken  no  precautions  upon  that  subject,  which,  even  if  your 
views  were  just,  you  might  and  ought  to  have  taken,  by  exacting 
conditions  from  the  government  of  those  states,  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  impolitic  to  make  the  alteration  proposed,  the  more 
particularly  when  the  prospect  of  an  increased  supply  of  sugar 
from  the  West  India  colonies  and  the  East  Indies  was  such  as  to 
give  assurance  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article.  I  freely 
admit,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  this  course  with  the  just  principles 
of  free  trade.  The  principles  of  free  trade,  strictly  applied,  would 
require  a  disregard  of  the  considerations  respecting  slavery ;  but 
these  considerations  did  weigh  in  my  mind,  and  I  also  mistrusted 
your  calculations  as  to  the  probable  supply  of  sugar  from  our 
own  colonial  possessions. — Debate  on  the  Address,  Aug.  27, 
1841. 

SUGAR — CONCESSIONS   REQUIRED    FROM    SLAVE    STATES. 

With  respect  to  sugar,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  state  to 
the  House  that  her  Majesty's  government  could  hold  out  any 
immediate  prospect  of  an  alteration  in  the  duty.  1  do  not  deny, 
if  we  were  in  no  way  embarrassed  by  collateral  questions,  that 
great  advantage  might  be  shown  to  be  likely  to  arise  from  such 
an  alteration  ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure  like  that 
contemplated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  last  year,  but  by  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar,  the  growth  of 
British  possessions,  accompanied  by  some  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries.  If  I  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar,  I  should  wish  to  deal  with  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  a  considerable  ultimate  increase  in 
consumption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  to  the  consumer ;  but  I  cannot  consent,  nor  can  those 
with  whom  I  act  consent,  to  the  admission  of  sugar,  the  produce 
of  Brazil  or  Cuba,  without  some  concession  respecting  slavery. 
On  this  subject  I  retain  the  opinions  I  expressed  last  year.  I 
still  think  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
considering  the  state  of  slavery  in  these  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Cuba, — I  say,  it  would  not  be  to  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  country  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar,  with- 
out some  stipulation  for  the  improvement  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
— Financial  Statement,  March  11,  1842. 

SUGAR — REDUCTION   OF   DUTIES    ON   THE    COLONIAL    PRODUCE. 

The  next  question  I  have  to  ask  myself  is,  whether  it  would  be 
politic  to  advise  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar,  the  produce 
of  British  possessions,  without,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  foreign 
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sugar  to  enter  into  competition  with  that  grown  in  our  colonies  ? 
If  there  were  a  fair  competition,  I  believe  the  reduction  in  the 
duty  would  be  a  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  West  India 
proprietor,  but  to  the  consumer  likewise ;  but  so  long  as  the 
supply  from  the  East  or  West  Indies  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  monopoly,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  advantage  would  be 
confined  to  the  producer.  So  long  as  the  supply  continues  to  be 
limited,  I  fear  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  not  benefit  the 
consumer,  but  would  go  as  a  bonus  to  the  West  and  East  Indian 
proprietors.  After  every  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the 
subject,  I  own  I  am  not  able  to  come  to  a  resolution  different 
from  that  which  I  expressed  last  year,  and  there  are  some  circum- 
stances in  which  I  find  great  consolation  when  I  reflect  on  my 
adherence  to  that  resolution. — Ibid. 

SUGAR — INCREASED    REVENUE    FROM    A    REDUCTION    OF    THE    DUTIES. 

I  never  denied  that  the  consequence  of  reducing  the  duty  upon 
foreign  sugar  must  bean  increase  of  revenue.  I  said  before,  that 
that  was  not  my  objection  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord 
(J.  Russell)  .  .  I  never  doubted  that  the  noble  lord  might 
make  a  proposal  with  respect  to  sugar,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  revenue. — Income  Tax — Report,  April 
8,  1842. 

SUGAR — THE    CONSUMERS'    INTERESTS   TO    BE    CONSIDERED. 

If  we  must  deal  with  sugar,  I  think  the  way  in  which  we  ought 
to  deal  with  it,  is  by  making  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty,  as 
well  with  respect  to  colonial  produce  as  to  foreign  produce. 
Why  have  I  dealt  so  liberally  with  respect  to  timber,  but  because 
I  want  the  profit  arising  from  the  reduction  of  duty  to  be  obtained 
by  the  consumer.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  deal  on  a  large  scale 
with  great  articles  of  consumption,  and  to  make  a  great  reduction 
of  duty,  in  order  that  the  consumer  may  obtain  the  advantage  of 
it,  than,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  to  reduce  the  duty,  so 
that  we  lose  the  revenue,  and  put  the  profit  in  the  pocket  of  the 
wholesale  dealer. — Ibid. 

SUGAR — INJUSTICE    OF    DISCRIMINATING    DUTIES. 

As  far  as  I  can  comprehend  the  bearings  of  the  question,  an 
act  of  greater  injustice  towards  the  natives  of  India  cannot  be 
done  than  by  continuing  upon  their  produce  the  unequal  rate  of 
duty  at  present  levied.  Although  an  attempt  to  establish  dis- 
criminating duties  between  two  countries  may  not  by  the  one 
aggrieved  be  considered  as  an  open  declaration  of  war,  yet  it  will 
not  fail  to  make  that  country  regard  the  attempt  as  a  marked  in- 
dication of  hostility.  The  House  may,  at  all  events,  depend 
upon  it,  that  there  is  a  growing  intelligence  in  the  natives  of 
India,  that  cannot  fail  to  make  them  feel  most  keenly  the  degree 
of  favour  shown  to  the  West  India  colonists,  in  comparison  with 
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that  extended  to  them. — Incidental  Discussion  on  the  Sugar 
Duties,  Feb.  28,  1834. 

TALLOW. 

I  will  not  consent  to  increase  the  duty  on  tallow  in  the  present 
condition  of  this  country,  for  many  reasons.     How  can  we  ex- 
pect that  the  portion  of  our  manufactures  which  depends  for  suc- 
cess on  a  foreign  market  can  thrive,  if  we  do  not  permit  a  reci- 
procity of  commerce ;   and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  increase  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  in  which  foreigners  are  able  to  pay  us  ? 
I  am  not  able  to  perceive  any  sufficient  cause  which  operates  to 
warrant  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Russian  tallow  to  the  general 
rule.     The  relative  position  in  which  Russia  stands  to  this  coun- 
try ought  to  receive  particular  attention.     She  comes  very  little 
into  competition  with  our  commerce.    She  does  not  interfere  with 
our  manufactures  in  foreign  markets.    She  sends  us  raw  material, 
and  takes  our  manufactured  article  in  return.     And  were  we  to 
raise  the  duty  on  tallow,  where  would  be  the  advantage  to  our- 
selves ?     Unless  the  proposition  extended  to  foreign  oil  as  well  as 
to  tallow,  the  expected  advantages  would  not  result  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest ;  and  if  the  former  article  were  also  saddled  with 
a  protecting  duty,  it  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  a  branch  of 
our  manufactures  that  could  badly  endure  it.     Candles  would 
inevitably  rise  in  price ;  and  were  we  to  consider  how  much  this 
would  interfere  with  the  means,  the  comforts,  and  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who   work  so   many  hours  by 
candle-light,  we  should  pause  before  we  created  such  an  ad- 
ditional embarrassment  to  the  extensive  branch  of  manufactures 
carried  on  by  its  assistance.     By  acceding  to  such  a  measure,  it 
is  clear  that  we  should  interrupt  the  course  of  commerce  which 
now   happily  exists  between  this  country  and  Russia — should 
interfere  with  the  market  it  affords  for  our  present  manufactured 
produce,  as  well  as  with  the  raw  material  which  supplies  an  im- 
portant article  for  our  manufacture — and  should  also  increase  the 
expense  of  candle-light,  so  necessary  for  our  manufacturing  pur- 
poses,— consequences  that  would  not  at  all  repay  us  for  any 
possible  benefit  that  might  immediately  result  to  the  agricultural 
interest.— Soap  and  Tallow  Duties,  March  15,  1836. 

TEA. 

I  am  unwilling  to  adopt  any  step  which  would  hazard  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  tea,  and  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  Assam  tea. — Customs  Acts — Com- 
mittee, June  13,  1842. 

RESERVATION    OF    OPINION    ON   THE    TIMBER    DUTIES. 

You  ask  again — What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
timber  duties  ?  I  answer — I  reserve  to  myself  an  unfettered  action 
on  this  point.  Before  I  consider  the  timber  duties,  I  shall  require 
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that  the  noble  lord  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  that  information 
which  he  has  derived  from  the  governor-general  of  Canada.  How 
is  it  possible  for  me — how  could  any  rational  man  venture  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  timber  duties,  with- 
out having  been  put  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  financial  and 
commercial,  but  of  the  political  circumstances  connected  with 
them  ?  .  .  How  preposterous  it  would  be  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  timber  duties,  with  nothing  but  partial  informa- 
tion and  mysterious  notices  as  to  the  possible  effect  which  the  agi- 
tation of  j  that  question  might  produce  in  a  colony  which  is  in 
the  crisis  of  a  hazardous  experiment  in  government,  and  which 
is  on  the  frontier  of  a  powerful  state  with  which  our  relations  are 
far  from  satisfactory. — Sugar  Duties —  Ways  and  Means,  May 
18,  1841- 

TIMBER   DUTIES BENEFICIAL    EFFECTS    OF    REDUCING    THEM. 

I  am  prepared  to  contend,  if  the  country  can  make  any  re- 
mission of  taxation,  that  there  is  not  a  single  article  in  the  tariff 
upon  which  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  tell  with  greater  effect 
in  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  than  the  article  of 

timber The  ancient  policy  of  this  country  was 

to  encourage  the  importation  of  timber  at  a  nominal  or  a  very 
small  duty,  as  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  Up  to 
1795,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  whole  duty  on  foreign  timber  was 
only  6s.  Sd.  the  load  of  cubic  feet, — the  governments  of  that  day 
considering  wood  in  the  light  of  a  raw  material  entering  into 
almost  every  species  of  manufactures,  and  consequently  deeming 
it  expedient  that  a  low  duty  should  be  imposed.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  the  hottest  of  the  war,  that  wood  was  subjected 
to  increased  taxation.  Why,  then,  Sir,  is  not  my  proposal  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  principles  of  our  taxation,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  consumer,  and 
confer  a  greater  benefit  on  him  than  he  could  obtain  from  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ?  I  again,  then,  repeat  my 
conviction,  that  if  I  can  secure  a  tax  on  the  property  .of  the 
country,  and  reduce  the  timber  duty,  I  shall  do  more  to  restore 
activity  to  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  benefit  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  generally,  than  by  any  single  measure  that  1 
could  propose  to  parliament.  And  before  hon.  gentlemen  de- 
cide on  this  point,  I  wish  they  would  read  the  evidence,  given 
before  a  committee  of  this  House,  with  respect  to  fisheries.  They 
will  find,  by  reference  to  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  on  Im- 
port Duties  in  1805  and  in  1840,  that  our  fisheries  are  repre- 
sented to  be  subject  to  very  great  disadvantages  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  this  timber  duty.  I  would  refer  gentlemen 
particularly  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell.  Let 
them  attentively  consider  what  he  says  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  of  Norway  to  those  of 
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our  own  country,  arising:  solely  from  the  cheapness  of  wood. 
Then,  a^ain,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  to  read  the  evidence  as  to 
ship-building.  They  will  find  it  stated  under  that  head,  that  the 
timber  duties  are  acting  most  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  our 
ship-builders,  and  that  even  the  trade  of  the  country  in  ship- 
building is  leaving  us  on  account  of  the  existence  of  these  duties. 
Therefore  I  say  that  my  proposition  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
for  the  consumer,  the  ship-builder,  and  the  country  generally, 
that  it  would  almost  be  possible  for  me  to  propose. — Income 
Tax—Ways  and  Means,  March  23,  1842. 

If  there  be  any  article  which  enters  more  into  the  common 
consumption  of  the  people  than  another,  and  which  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  it  is  this  very  article  of 
timber.  The  proofs  which  I  have  laid  before  me  of  the  effects 
which  the  cheapening  of  timber  would  produce  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  improvements,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  build- 
ing of  bridges  and  of  piers,  are  so  convincing  and  overwhelming, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
duties  on  timber.  What  increased  sources  of  employment  will 
not  the  measure  open  to  the  working  classes?  We  hear  of  the 
distress  of  the  shipping  interests — of  the  immense  importance, 
commercially  and  politically,  of  reviving  the  prosperity  of  that 
interest; — how  can  we  do  so  more  effectually  than  by  facilitating 
the  purchase  of  timber?  If  we  enable  the  ship-builder  here  to 
compete  with  the  ship-builder  abroad,,  to  how  many  men  shall  we 
not  give  employment?  What  vast  sources  of  maritime  strength 
may  we  not  expect  to  accrue  to  us  ?  Has  not  the  high  price  of 
timber  been  a  great  impediment  to  the  construction  of  houses? 
Has  it  not  affected  the  very  mode  of  building?  What  has  been 
its  influence  upon  the  construction  of  cottages?  ...  I  take  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  I  ask,  can  anyhon.  member, 
who  has  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  House  on  that  sub- 
ject, say  that  that  evidence  does  not  contain  the  strongest  pos- 
sible proof  that  no  want  is  more  severely  felt  in  Ireland  than  the 
want  of  timber?  The  high  duty  also  operates  most  injuriously 
upon  British  fishermen.  Owing  to  the  better  construction  of 
their  boats,  the  foreign  fishermen  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  fishing  in 
deep  seas.  Reduce  the  price  of  timber,  and  you  at  once  enable 
our  fishermen  to  compete  with  them,  and  thus  give  the  means  of 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  ...  By  adopting  my 
proposition  with  regard  to  timber,  we  shall  increase  the  demand 
for  productive  industry,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  shall  indi- 
rectly increase  the  revenue. — Income  Tax — Report,  April  8, 
1842. 

TJNTAXED    TIMBERS. 

I  am  afraid  we  cannot  confer  on   the  consumer  the  benefit  of 
untaxed  wood ;  I  wish  we  could ;  but  a  total  reduction  of  duty 
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would,  I  think,  be  unwise.  To  admit  an  unlimited  competition 
with  the  colonies  in  an  article  of  so  much  importance  to  them, 
would,  I  think,  be  a  course  open  to  grave  objection.  But  the 
arrangement  ultimately  to  import  colonial  timber  free  from  duty 
will,  in  my  opinion,  keep  in  check  any  demand  which  might  be 
made  upon  you  in  the  event  of  your  being  disposed  to  afford  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber.  —  Cus- 
toms Acts  Bill— May  10,  1842. 

VEGETABLES. 

Now  I  come  to  vegetables,  and  to  those  which  chiefly  come 
into  the  consumption  of  the  working  classes.     I  find  the  duty 
on  onions  is  85.  per  bushel;  we  propose  to  reduce  it  to  6d.  We 
find    potatoes   subject  to  a    duty    of  2s.   per  cwt.,   amounting 
almost  to  a  prohibition.     During  the  last  winter  I  received  from 
the  north  of  England  and  from  Scotland  many  representations 
upon  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  this  article.  Great  alarm  was 
felt  respecting  it  during  the  prevalence  of  the  wet  weather.  Th« 
price  of  potatoes  appeared  to  be  very  low  and  reasonable  ;  but  it 
was  said  that  the  cause  of  that  reduced  price  was  the  apprehen- 
sions that  were  felt  that  the  potatoes  would  not  keep,  and  they 
were  therefore  forced  into  the  market.     Considerable  apprehen- 
sions were  at  that  time  entertained  in  Lancashire  and  through- 
out the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  in  respect  to  the  supply 
of  the  potatoes  failing,  and  urgent  representation  were  made  to 
the  government  upon  the  subject — some  parties  even  suggesting 
that  an  Order  in  Council  should  be  issued  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  sound  foreign  potatoes,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
deficient  supply.     I  believe  that  those  apprehensions  were  not 
altogether  well  founded,  but,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
article,  I  think  a  duty  of  2s.  a  cwt.  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  considerably  too  high,  and  a  very  material 
reduction  ought  to  be  made. — Ibid. 

WOODS  (FOREIGN). 

I  have  reduced  to  an  almost  nominal  amount  the  duties  on 
foreign  woods.  I  believe  that  the  consequence  will  be,  that  new 
establishments  will  grow  up  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  furniture.  We  labour  at  present  under  very  great 
disadvantages  in  competing  with  foreigners  in  this  respect.  It 
will  therefore  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  duty  on  foreign 
woods  so  materially  reduced.  I  reduce  the  duty  on  every  article 
of  foreign  wood,  with  one  exception  ;  and  I  trust,  that  by  a 
treaty  with  Brazil,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  duty  on  that 
article  also — I  mean  the  article  of  rose-wood. — Income  Tax, 
March  23,  1842. 

The  duty  on  foreign  woods  has  ranged  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article;  and  to  the  high  amount  is,  I 
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believe  to  be  attributed  to  the  recent  great  and  injurious  change 
in  this  kingdom  in  respect  to  cabinet-making.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  greater  skill  might  be  shown  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  than  in  this.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
country  possessing  greater  advantages  of  consummate  skill  and 
industry  for  supplying  other  countries ;  but  what  has  been  the 
consequence  of  the  high  duty?  I  know  that  there  have  been 
cases  where  the  mahogany  has  been  imported  into  England,  ex- 
ported to  the  Continent,  and  re-imported  into  England  in  the 
shape  of  furniture  on  the  payment  of  a  20  percent,  duty.  This 
may  seem  extraordinary,  but  the  fact  is  so,  and  great  advan- 
tages must  be  the  result  of  lowering  the  duty  on  woods  :  and  I  do 
not  in  the  least  despair,  by  the  reduction  of  that  duty,  and  the 
encouragement  of  competition  among  the  skilful  mechanics  of 
this  country,  to  bring  about  such  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture,  that  instead  of  importing  it,  as  at  present,  from 
France  and  Germany,  we  shall  manufacture  largely  for  export, 
and  that  our  own  excellent  mechanics  will  outstrip  all  our  foreign 
competitors.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  of  late  years, 
whether  from  this  cause  alone,  or  others  conjointly,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  furniture  has  been  very  much  transferred  from  this 
country  to  France  and  Germany. — Customs  Acts  Bill,  May  10, 
1842. 

MAHOGANY   FOR   SHIP-BUILDING. 

I  must  not  overlook  another  very  important  consideration  with 
reference  to  this  point — I  mean  the  great  advantages  that  will 
arise  generally  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mahogany.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  discovered  that  this  article,  which  hitherto 
has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  furniture  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, might  most  advantageously  be  applied  to  purposes  of 
ship-building.  It  has  peculiar  properties  for  resisting  the  dry- 
rot,  and,  if  the  price  were  reduced,  it  might  most  extensively  be 
employed  in  some  parts  of  ships.  If  I  did  not  wish  to  avoid 
entering  too  much  into  detail,  I  could  give  examples  of  the 
effects  that  will  be  produced  by  the  very  material  reductions 
proposed  in  the  duties  upon  dye-woods;  but  that  must  be  obvious 
to  every  man  at  all  conversant  with  the  trade  of  the  country. — 
Ibid.  '  

THE    MALT    TAX — ITS    EFFECTS    UPON    THE    POOR. 

One  favourite  argument  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
duty  is,  that  it  will  encourage  the  poor  man  to  brew  his  own 
beer.  The  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  support  that 
assertion  appear  to  me  exceedingly  fallacious.  What  induce- 
ment can  the  poor  man  have  to  brew  his  own  beer,  which  he 
does  not  possess  at  this  moment?  Why  should  he  not  at  pre- 
sent buy  his  malt,  and  with  that  brew  as  much  beer  as  he  needs 
for  his  own  consumption?  The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
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Cobbett)  argued,  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  malt, 
and  the  large  profits  of  the  maltsters,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  poor  man  to  buy  malt  in  retail,  but  that,  if  you  repeal  the 
malt  duty,  every  man  will  be  his  own  maltster.  But,  supposing 
that  the  malt  duty  were  repealed,  would  the  poor  man  then  be 
in  a  better  condition  to  compete  with  the  great  maltster  ?  Would 
the  poor  man,  in  his  small  cottage,  and  with  his  limited  means, 
be  then  better  able  to  compete  with  the  great  maltsters,  with  ex- 
tensive capital,  great  skill,  great  experience  ;  and  with  buildings 
and  floors,  and  cisterns  and  kilns,  all  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
making  malt  on  a  large  scale?  If  not,  what  greater  temptation 
would  he  have  to  brew  than  he  has  at  present  ?  Oh,  it  will  be 
said,  he  will  be  relieved  from  the  duty  ; — and  will  not  the  regular 
maltster  be  relieved  from  it  also  ?  How  will  the  means  of  the 
maltster  to  manufacture  an  article  of  equal  quality  at  a  less  price 
be  diminished?  What  gain  is  it  to  the  poor  man  to  be  able  to 
manufacture  a  bad  article  at  a  high  cost  ?  But  again,  if  the 
poor  man  is  so  much  disposed  to  brew  his  own  beer,  how  is  it 
that  he  did  not  do  so  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  beer  ? 
At  that  time  a  very  heavy  duty  per  barrel  attached  to  the  great 
brewer,  which  the  poor  man  who  chose  to  brew  in  his  own  cottage 
•was  not  called  on  to  pay.  But  if  the  poor  man  did  not  then  brew 
his  own  beer,  having  that  advantage,  why  should  it  be  supposed 
that  he  would  do  so  should  the  malt  duty  be  repealed,  when  he 
certainly  will  not  have  an  advantage  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
then  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  has  said  a  great 
deal  against  the  beer-shops,  and,  like  many  others  who  are  sworn 
panegyrists  of  what  they  call  our  old  national  beverage,  seems  to 
think  that  if  beer  be  drunk  in  beer-shops,  all  its  salutary  qua- 
lities vanish  at  once.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  beer 
is  a  noxious  fluid  unless  it  is  drunk  by  labouring  men  in  their 
own  houses,  after  having  been  brewed  by  their  own  hands.  But 
I  entreat  the  House  not  to  consent  to  the  loss  of  £5,000,000  of 
revenue  under  the  delusive  expectation  that  encouragement  will 
thereby  be  given  to  the  agricultural  labourers  to  brew  their  own 
beer  and  drink  it  in  their  own  cottages.  The  same  reason 
which  induces  -them  to  go  to  the  beer-shop  at  present,  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  after  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty.  At  this 
moment,  if  the  labouring  man  purchase  his  beer  at  the  public- 
house,  and  takes  it  away  to  drink  at  his  own  house,  he  may  have 
the  beer  at  a  reduced  rate.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer  purchased  at  a  public  house, 
and  carried  away,  and  the  price  which  is  charged  to  a  man  who 
sits  down  and  consumes  a  pot  beside  a  fire  in  the  public-house. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  charge,  there  is,  however, 
something  in  the  charm  of  a  good  fire,  and  of  good  company, 
which  tempts  the  labourer  to  pay  an  additional  penny  for  his  pot 
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of  beer.  And  after  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty,  which  will  not 
reduce  the  price  of  the  pot  of  beer  more  than  a  halfpenny,  I 
believe  that  the  same  temptation  will  still  exist,  and  that  the 
public-house,  the  natural  love  of  society — the  harmless,  I  must 
say,  enjoyment  of  it,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  will  be  preferred 
to  the  solitary  pot  of  beer  brewed  by  bad  brewers,  with  bad  uten- 
sils, from  bad  materials.  Let  not  the  House,  then,  hazard  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  small  reduction 
in  the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer,  which,  after  all,  will  not  be  attended 
with  the  effect  anticipated  by  its  advocates. — The  Marquis  of 
Chandoss  Motion  on  the  Malt  Duti&s,  March  J  0,  1835. 

THE   MALT  TAX — EFFECT   OF   ITS    REPEAL    ON   AGRICULTURISTS. 

Granted  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  agriculture  in 
this  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  would  that  advantage  be  general  or 
not?  What  description,  let  me  ask,  is  distressed?  Are  the 
light  barley  lands  suffering  most  at  the  present  moment,  or  the 
pasture  lands,  and  the  clay  lands  which  grow  wheat?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  clay  lands  growing  wheat  are  the  description  of 
land  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  suffering  under  the  greatest 
depression  ?  The  only  effect  of  repealing  the  malt  duty  will  be 
to  force  the  clay  lands  into  unnatural  cultivation  ;  and  the  owner 
will  be  induced,  instead  of  growing  wheat,  to  try  the  expensive 
cultivation  of  barley  on  unsuitable  land.  Supposing  that  the 
available  surplus  of  the  revenue  could  be  applied  to  the  remission 
of  the  county  rates,  or  to  those  local  charges  to  which  all  land  is 
subject,  would  not  the  advantage  resulting  from  that  remission 
be  more  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  land  than  a  reduction 
to  the  same  amount  of  the  duty  on  malt  ?  The  noble  lord  and  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  propose  to  give  the  whole  advantage  of 
the  remission  of  the  malt  duty  to  the  barley  growers,  though 
that  class  of  agriculturists  are  of  all  the  least  distressed. — Ibid. 

A    MALT    TAX    PREFERABLE    TO    A    PROPERTY    TAX. 

My  prophecy  is,  that  if  you  repeal  the  malt  duties  you  render 
a  property  tax  inevitable.  You  will  try  your  taxes  on  articles 
of  general  consumption,  on  tobacco,  and  spirits,  and  wine,  and 
you  will  meet  with  a  storm  which  will  make  you  hastily  recede 
from  your  h'rst  advances  towards  a  substitute.  To  a  property 
tax,  then,  you  must  come;  and  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  landed  interest,  on  finding  yourselves  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  malt  tax,  and  falling  on  a  good  comfortable  pro- 
perty tax,  with  a  proposal,  probably,  for  a  graduated  scale.  And 
you  who  represent  the  heavy  land  of  this  country — the  clay  soil 
— the  soil  unfit  for  barley — I  felicitate  you  on  the  prospect  which 
lies  before  you.  If  you  believe  that  the  substitute  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  your  interests,  be  it  so ;  but  do  not,  when  you  hereafter 
find  out  your  mistake,  lay  the  blame  upon  those  who  offered  you 
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a  timely  warning,  and  cautioned  you  against  exchanging  the  light 
pressure  of  a  malt  tax  for  the  scourge  of  a  property  tax. — Ibid. 

TAXES    ON   SPIRITS. 

First,  as  to  spirits ;  of  what  benefit  will  it  be  to  the  agricultural 
interests  that  a  heavier  tax  should  be  laid  upon  spirits  ?  What 
are  they  made  from  ?  They  are  distilled  from  corn.  If  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  \s.  per  gallon  were  to  be  imposed  on  spirits,  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  laying  a  duty  of  16s.  a  quarter  upon  malt.  I 
believe  that  from  a  bushel  of  barley  can  be  obtained  two  gallons 
of  spirits,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  tax  of  1 6s.  a  quarter  on  barley, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  poorest  description  of  barley.  .  .  But  this 
is  not  the  only  danger.  If  by  increasing  the  duty  on  legal  spirits 
you  hold  out  a  premium  to  illicit  distillation,  that  distillation  will 
not  necessarily  take  place  from  grain.  The  farmer  must  not  flatter 
himself  that  he  will  find  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  from  the  illicit  trader.  If  you  encourage  by  high  duties 
a  fraudulent  manufacture  of  spirits,  the  article  employed  will  not 
be  grain,  but  molasses,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  in  the 
process  of  conversion  into  spirit,  and  the  readier  means  of  escaping 
detection. — Ibid. 

DUTY   ON   GIN. 

I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  consider  the  propriety  of  lay- 
ing an  increased  tax  on  gin ;  I  am  in  fact  disposed  to  lay  as 
heavy  a  duty  on  that  noxious  fluid  as  can  possibly  be  collected 
from  it,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  fair  trader,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  amount  of  the  public  revenue. 
But  if,  by  laying  on  an  enormous  tax  on  gin,  an  indirect  advan- 
tage is  given'to  illicit  distillation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  in  what 
way  the  revenue  would  be  increased,  or  the  cause  of  public 
morality  promoted,  by  the  change. — Sir  W.  Ingilby's  Motion  on 
the  Malt  Tax,  Feb.  27,  1834. 

DUTY    ON    BEER. 

The  hon.  member  for  Breconshire  (Col.  Wood)  has  urged  the 
House  to  repeal  one  half  of  the  malt  tax,  and  impose  a  new  duty 
of  5s.  on  beer ;  but  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  that  ?  The 
beer  tax  has  been  repealed  now  two  years;  and  would  there  not  be 
a  greater  vexation  in  re-establishing  it?  Would  not  the  greatest 
inconvenience  result  from  any  fresh  interference  with  it,  now  that 
much  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  trade,  and  has  adjusted 
itself  to  the  present  scale  of  taxation?  Would  not  the  re-impo- 
sition of  that  tax  occasion  more  inconvenience  than  advantage  ? 
I  remember  well  that  the  strongest  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
beer  tax,  because  it  was  said  that  it  fell  heavily  on  the  poor,  who 
were  unable  to  brew  themselves,  and  were  compelled  to  purchase 
their  beer  of  the  brewers ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
would  only  benefit  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  brewed  and 
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consumed  their  own  beer,  but  would  be  no  relief  to  the  poorer 
classes,  whose  consumption  of  beer  was  much  greater  than  theirs. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  other  reason  for  abolishing  the  beer  tax 
than  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was  most  unjust  towards  the 
labouring  classes  of  society ;  in  fact,  that  the  rich  man  paid  no 
more  than  20  while  the  poor  man  paid  at  least  100  per  cent. 
One  of  the  great  reasons  for  abolishing  that  tax  was,  that  it 
operated  unjustly  towards  the  industrious  and  labouring  classes 
of  society ;  but  if  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  were 
agreed  to,  it  would  revive  that  tax,  and  substitute  for  the  duty  on 
malt,  now  in  operation,  an  impost  which  would  have  the  same 
effect  precisely,  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  although  in  an 
altered  form. — Ibid. 

AUCTION   DUTY. 

I  would  advise  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer)  to  consider  the  operation  of  the  auction 
duty.  ...  I  am  sure  that  the  landed  interests  would  derive 
great  benefit  from  such  a  measure ;  nor  can  the  revenue  suffer 
much,  for  little  of  the  auction  duty  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
landed  estates,  as  it  is  the  practice,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty, 
to  put  up  lands  to  sell  by  auction  merely  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  value,  and  afterwards  to  dispose  of  them  by  private  contract. 
— Lord  Chandos's  Motion  on  Agricultural  Distress,  May  25, 
1835. 

GLASS. 

I  wish  to  reserve  to  myself  an  opportunity  of  considering 
whether  the  total  abolition  of  all  excise  regulations  with  respect 
to  glass  might  not  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  the  manufacture 
of  that  useful  article  in  this  country  ;  and  whether  that  might  not 
be  a  new  and  an  abundant  source  of  wealth,  by  our  becoming 
manufacturers  of  an  article  which  is  now  chiefly  manufactured  by 
other  countries. — Budget,  May  6,  1836. 

GLASS — THE   DUTIES   ON   GLASS   INJURIOUS  TO    SCIENCE. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  among  scientific  persons, 
that  the  excise  regulations  with  respect  to  glass,  prevent  an  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  that  article  which  other  countries 
are  able  to  make.  I  am  told  that  every  time  glass  is  re-melted, 
it  is  subject  to  a  duty.  This  prevents  experiments  being  made  for 
scientific  purposes,  and  also  prevents  us  from  competing  with 
France,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries.  This  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance.  England,  which  depends  so  much  upon 
its  navigation,  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  and  not  to  seek  for  glass  made  in  foreign 
countries.  I  know  that  we  ought  not  to  permit  improvements  in 
science  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  fraud  ;  but  I  am 
sure,  that  through  the  aid  of  a  commission  (not  attended  with 
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expense,  but)  composed  of  two  scientific  persons,  and  having  the 
aid  of  two  excise  officers,  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  a  means 
by  which  the  excise  regulations  may  be  so  modified  as  to  permit 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements  in  glass. — 
Glass  Duties  Bill,  June  16,  1840. 

LOCOMOTION   AND   GAS. 

Shall  I  then  resort  to  locomotion,  and  increase  the  taxation 
upon  railroads  ?  Nothing  but  hard  necessity  would  induce  me  to 
derive  revenue  from  railroads.  In  the  state  of  this  country, 
when  it  is  the  great  object  to  facilitate  the  means  for  the  trans- 
port of  labour,  and  to  enable  the  labourer  to  carry  his  labour — his 
only  capital — to  the  best  market ;  seeing,  too,  the  immense  ad- 
vantages of  freedom  of  communication, — I  should  contemplate 
with  great  reluctance  the  proposition  to  lay  additional  taxes  on  rail- 
roads. Gas  has  been  suggested  as  a  fit  subject  for  additional 
taxation,  but  I  should  also  be  adverse  to  lay  additional  taxation 
upon  it.  I  range  taxes  on  locomotion  and  on  gas  in  the  same 
category  with  taxes  on  salt  and  leather  (not,  of  course,  regarding 
taxation  on  these  articles  as  governed  by  the  same  principles) ; 
but  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  derive  a  revenue  either  from 
locomotion  or  gas. — Financial  Statement,  March  11,  1842. 

LOCOMOTION TAX    ON    STEAM-BOAT   PASSENGERS. 

I  am  afraid  a  tax  on  passengers  by  steam-boats  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and 
Ireland.  I  believe  it  would  have  the  practical  effect,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  producing  a  suspension  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  We  should  consider  the  poverty  of  many  of  the 
persons  who  pass  in  every  ship  that  comes  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land. Suppose  the  tax  to  be  25.  6d.  for  any  distance  exceeding 
30  miles,  and  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  for  a  less  distance — this  sum,  which  a 
person  coming  from  Ireland  would  have  to  pay,  would  be  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  passage-money,  and  would  conse- 
quently amount  to  a  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  Irish  labourers. 
—Budget,  Feb.  11,  1830. 

TAX    ON   RAILWAYS. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  duty  on 
post-horses  were  reduced  to  \d.  per  mile,  and  if  the  railroads  are 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  Id.,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  post- 
masters upon  the  great  lines  of  road,  while  it  would  be  productive 
of  great  injury  to  the  railways.  In  subjecting  the  country  to  any 
new  fiscal  regulations  respecting  railways,  it  should  be  considered 
how  far  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  tend  to  increase  the 
amount  of  taxation  in  other  articles.  There  may  be  an  additional 
consumption  of  taxed  articles  in  consequence  of  these  railways, 
and  that  is  an  important  point.  You  should  likewise  consider 
whether  or  no  your  new  system  of  taxation  will  not  bear  unequally 
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upon  the  different  classes.  I  understand,  for  instance,  that  rail- 
ways have  been  of  great  service  to  those  persons  in  the  lower 
condition  of  life,  whose  capital  is  their  labour  ;  and  you  should 
consequently  consider  what  great  advantage  it  will  be  to  that 
class  of  the  community  to  have  a  rapid  transfer  of  their  capital 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  upper  class  of  society  that  is  chiefly  interested  about  post- 
horses  ;  great  caution  and  consideration  are  therefore  necessary, 
before  the  House  proceeds  to  increase  the  taxation  upon  railways 
or  steam-boats.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  increased  communi- 
cation has  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  beneficial  to  the  revenue,' 
and  whether,  by  forwarding  private  interests,  you  will  not  be 
injuring  the  revenue  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country. — 
Mr.  Gillons  Motion  to  reduce  the  Tax  on  Public  Conveyances, 
Feb.  21,  1839. 

DUTY   ON   POST-HORSES. 

I  think  that  the  only  way  of  adjusting  this  question  is  to  take 
off  the  duty  on  post-horses.  There  will  then  be  a  fair  competi- 
tion between  railway  and  other  modes  of  travelling.  The  older 
description  of  vehicles  must  fairly  take  their  chance  of  suffering 
by  the  introduction  of  other  modes  provided  by  the  progress  of 
science.  What  the  legislature  should  say  upon  the  subject  should 
be  this : — '•  We  give  you  your  chance,  without  any  inequality  of 
taxation.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
scientific  improvement,  but  you  shall  have  no  unequal  portion  of 
taxes  to  contend  against."  It  will  be  found  extremely  difficult 
in  practice  to  make  compensation  to  the  post-masters  by  any 
attempt  to  equalize  the  taxation. — Ibid. 

THE    SOAP    TAT. 

Has  nothing  been  said  about  the  soap  tax  ?  Would  not  the 
cause  of  morality  and  cleanliness  be  advanced  if  the  soap  tax 
were  repealed,  and  parliament  were  to  pledge  itself  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  might  thereby  be  occasioned? — Uniform  Penny 
Postage— Report,  July  12,  1839. 

From  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  I  anticipate  very  bene- 
ficial results,  for  nothing  conduces  more  to  sobriety,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  habits  among  the  lower  classes,  than 
a  pride  in  cleanliness  and  the  means  of  commanding  it. — Debate 
on  Taxation,  April  30,  1833. 

REVIVAL    OF   TAXES   ON   SALT   AND    LEATHER. 

Shall  I  revive  taxes  which  were  levied  on  great  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  which  were  very  productive  ? — shall  I  revive  the 
taxes  on  salt,  on  leather,  on  wool  ?  I  do  not  know  but,  in  respect 
to  leather,  that  the  reduction  of  that  tax  took  place  without  public 
benefit — I  fear  that  the  full  amount  of  the  advantage  did  not  go 
to  the  consumer.  You  did  not  adopt  a  measure  you  ought  to  have 
adopted  with  the  reduction  of  the  tax— a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
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the  import  of  foreign  hides.  I  fear  that,  in  this  instance,  yon  re- 
duced a  duty  which  benefited  monopolists.  But  the  question  is 
not,  now,  whether  we  shall  reduce  an  existing  tax,  it  is  whether  we 
shall  revive  duties  which  have  been  done  away  with,  and  in  the 
abolition  of  which  various  compacts  and  commercial  arrangements 
have  taken  place.  Take  the  case  of  salt ; — since  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  salt,  it  has  been  used  in  various  ways  in  which  at  one 
time  its  consumption  was  never  contemplated.  By  means  of 
chemical  discoveries,  salt  has  been  largely  applied  to  the  process 
of  certain  manufactures.  The  grounds  on  which  its  abolition 
was  contended  for  were  the  extreme  importance  of  facilitating 
the  means  of  supply  of  salt  to  the  working  classes ;  but,  indepen- 
dently of  that,  it  would  be  unwise  to  revive  the  duty  on  salt,  on 
account  of  its  use  in  manufactures.  Such  a  degree  of  interference 
with  manufacturing  industry  would  prove.a  serious  check  upon  its 
prosperity — there  would  also  be  a  necessary  system  of  drawback 
on  the  quantity  of  salt  consumed,  which  would  lead  to  a  necessity 
for  a  larger  excise  establishment.  I  need  not,  therefore,  much 
insist  on  the  revival  of  the  duties  on  salt,  leather,  or  wool. — 
Financial  Statement,  March  11,  1842. 


PENNY    POSTAGE REASONS   FOR    OPPOSING   ITS    ADOPTION. 

I  have  heard  with  much  pleasure,  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
which  this  evening  has  taken  precedence,  an  assurance  given  by 
hon.  members  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  that  whatever  altera- 
tions they  may  seek  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
still  they  are  determined  to  maintain  the  public  credit.  I  am 
gratified  to  hear,  that  though  parliaments  may  be  triennial,  though 
universal  suffrage  may  be  admitted,  and  the  vote  by  ballot  intro- 
duced, still  every  hon.  member  who  has  spoken  in  the  debate  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  has  expressed  his  determination  to  keep  the 
faith  of  the  country  inviolate.  Shall  it  then  be  said  that  the  par- 
liament, at  the  end  of  a  session,  with  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of 
£1,800,000  in  three  years,  and  of  £1,000,000  in  the  present, 
with  no  possibility  of  a  decreased,  but  rather  with  a  chance  of  an 
increased,  expenditure  to  answer  the  necessities  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, bequeathed  to  its  successors  the  example  of  divesting  itself  of 
its  proper  function,  and  committing  the  fortunes  and  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  to  the  control  of  one  department  of  the  state ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  public  revenue, 
for  the  first  time,  also,  set  the  example  of  a  government  not  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  public  credit, — not  resisting  ademand 
for  the  removal  of  taxation, — not  making  those,  who  are  to  reap 
the  benefit,  feel  the  pressure  of  an  immediate  substitute, — but  set- 
ting the  example  of  conciliating  public  favour  by  the  indulgent 
task  of  remission,  and  contenting  themselves  with  an  unintelli- 
gible pledge  that  parliament  will  provide  a  compensation  for  the 
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deficiency  in  the  revenue  which  they  are  about  to  create. —  Uni- 
form Penny  Postage — Report,  July  12,  1839. 

AN    "  O'ER   TRUE   PROPHECY." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  seeks  to  pledge  the  House  to  pro- 
vide the  deficiency  which  it  is  admitted  will  follow  the  reduction 
of  the  postage,  but  he  fails  to  name  the  tax  he  has  in  contempla- 
tion. My  belief  is,  that  if  it  is  intended  to  redeem  the  pledge, 
the  House  will  pledge  itself  now,  if  it  adopts  the  resolution  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  a  property  tax  ;  and  looking  at 
the  state  of  the  public  interests,  and  at  the  high  scale  of  taxation 
upon  articles  which  are  the  elements  of  manufacture  and  great 
consumption,  possibly  a  property  tax  might  be  the  wisest  to  be 
resorted  to  in  such  a  case.  But  will  the  House  do  so  in  order 
merely  to  raise  one  or  two  millions  of  money  ?  I  shall,  on  these 

f  rounds,  refuse  the  pledge.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  may,  if 
e  thinks  proper,  throw  on  me  the  odium  of  defeating  his  mea- 
sure ;  for  that  I  absolutely  care  nothing ;  but  in  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  I  would  rather  relinquish  public  life,  and  this  arena, 
in  which  1  have  combatted  for  thirty  years,'  than  1  would  give 
my  consent  to  the  course  of  proceeding  now  proposed. — Ibid. 

PRINCIPLE    OF    CHEAP   POSTAGE    ASSENTED   TO. 

I  do  not  deny  that  great  social  and  commercial  advantages  will 
arise  from  the  change,  independent  of  financial  considerations. 
Even  if  the  scheme  had  not  been  proposed,  I  think  the  evidence 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  committee  would  warrant  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  postage.  I  think  we  should  have  made 
the  experiment  of  a  partial  reduction.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
principal  advantage  of  this  measure  will  be  felt  by  commercial 
interests.  If  so,  it  will  be  only  a  greater  recommendation  to 
me  ;  for  wherever  commercial  intercourse  is  facilitated,  the  result 
must  be  the  general  benefit  of  the  country.  The  change  must 
also  in  its  extent  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes,  although  I  think  that  the  probable  benefit  has  been  over- 
rated.— Postage  Duties  Bill,  July  22,  1839. 

A   THREEPENNY   POSTAGE. 

Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  "I  find  a  deficiency 
of  £  1 ,000,000  in  the  Post-office  and  £  1 ,000,000  at  least  from  other 
causes;  and  upon  the  whole,  instead  of  taxing  raw  cotton  and  other 
articles  of  general  consumption,  I  think  it  better  to  propose  a 
threepenny  postage  per  letter,"  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  although  he  might  not  at  first  have  had  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  country,  would  not  have  better  con- 
sulted the  general  interests  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  But  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  argues  that  the  deficiency  is  only  temporary— that  it  is 
quite  natural  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  novelty  has  passed, 
and  that  in  a  short  time  the  excitement  will  revive.  I  think  other- 
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wise  ;  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  such  will  be  the  case,  however 
much  I  may  desire  it  to  be  so.  Constant  vacillation  in  taxation 
is  a  great  evil ;  and  if,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  revenue,  the 
original  remission  of  the  taxation  was  unwise,  it  was,  perhaps,  wise 
not  to  interrupt  and  disturb  the  new  plan,  by  recurring  to  the  old 
duty  again.  Still,  without  attempting  to  decry  and  condemn  the 
experiment  altogether,  because  it  has  not  fully  realized  the  expec- 
tations that  were  held  forth — I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  had 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  the  courage  to  propose  a  threepenny 
duty  on  letters,  he  would  have  met  with  many  supporters  and 
advocates,  even  amongst  those  who  are  opposed  to  his  present 
plan.— Budget,  May  15,  184CL 

LATER  VIEWS   ON   THE    POSTAGE    aUESTION, 

I  never  doubted  the  social  and  moral  benefits  of  the  reduction 
of  the  Post-office  duties.  I  did  not  say  but  that  the  scale  of 
those  duties  might  be  too  high,  and  might  admit  of  advantageous 
reductions  ;  yet  I  did  deprecate,  in  the  state  of  our  finances,  the 
reduction  of  'the  Post-office  rates  to  one  penny.  I  jlo  believe 
that,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  could  show  that  from  the  Post- 
office  revenue  you  do  not  actually  raise  a  farthing.  And  if  you 
add  to  the  Post-office  expenses  the  charge  for  packet-ships,  the 
state  of  accounts  will  present  a  deficiency,  instead  of  a  revenue, 
arising  from  that  branch  of  the  public  service.  But  when  I  say 
so,  I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance,  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view,  of  the  late  Post-office  measure.  I  will  not  say — - 
speaking  with  that  caution  with  which  I  am  sometimes  taunted, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  I  find  very  useful— I  will  not  say  that'the 
Post-office  ought  not  to  be  a  source  of  revenue ;  I  will  not  say 
that  it  may  not  fairly  become  a  means  of  taxation ;  but  I.  say  this, 
— I  do  believe  the  late  measure  has  not  yet  had  its  full  and  fair 
trial,  and  that  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  many  advantages  that  re- 
sult from  it,  that  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  present  year  it  is  ad,- 
visable  that  we  should  change  it.  I  say,  notwithstanding  the 
taunts  which  have  been  poured  upon  me  in  consequence  of  my 
proposition  on  the  Corn-laws — I  say  again,  that  no  man  can  feel 
more  sincere  conviction  than  I  do,  that  whatever  our  financial 
difficulties  may  be,  we  must  take  measures  to  meet  them  which 
should  not  bear  upon  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  that 
it  would  not  be  expedient,  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  pro- 
perty, to  adopt  such  a  course.  Well,  then,  I  must,  with  my 
sense  of  public  duty,  abandon  the  idea  of  raising  a  revenue  from 
the  Post-office.—  Financial  Statement,  March  11,  1842. 


PROBATE    AND    LEGACY    DUTIES. 

Any  modification  of  the  probate  and  legacy  duties,  or  an  ex- 
tension of  them,  to  other  property,  cannot  take  place  without  a 
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change  in  other  burdens  that  bear  in  a  different  way  on  different 
kinds  of  property. — Mr.  Hawes's  Motion  for  a  Tax  on  the 
Descent  of  Landed  Property,  April  26,  1842. 

DRAWBACK   ON   THE    EXPORT   OF   BEER. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  thought  my  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  had  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
— namely,  the  policy  of  increasing  the  exportation  of  beer. 
There  does  seem  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  very  great  increase  in  that 
branch  of  our  export  trade ;  and  whether  it  may  not  be  further  in- 
creased by  some  regulation  with  respect  to  allowing  a  drawback, 
is  worthy  of  consideration. — The  Budget,  May  6,  I83b'. 

DUTIES    PROPORTIONED    TO    DISTANCES. 

I  cannot  agree  to  the  proposition  of  my  noble  friend  (Lord  G. 
Somerset),  as  it  involves  a  dangerous  principle, — that,  namely,  of 
interfering  with  places  which  have  natural  and  physical  advan- 
tages, in  order  to  bring  them  down  to  an  equality  with  those 
which  are  less  favoured.  Every  place  ought  to  get  the  fair 
advantage"  of  its  local  position — and  to  say  that  goods  brought 
from  one  place  by  sea  should  be  subject  to  an  impost,  while 
those  brought  by  land  from  places  not  having  the  same  facilities 
are  to  be  exempt,  would  be  most  unfair.  The  county  of  Essex, 
for  instance,  from  its  proximity  to  the  London  market,  has  great 
facilities  for  the  disposal  of  its  corn.  But  will  any  one  say,  that 
the  corn  brought  from  Essex  should  be  subjected  to  additional 
duties,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  other  places  more 
distant  and  less  favoured? — Coal  Trade  (Port  of  London)  Bill, 
July  12,  1838. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  increasing  the  taxes  so  as  to  make  the 
rich  pay  ;  but  the  effect  of  that  increase  is  to  drive  people,  who 
can  command  means,  out  of  the  country  in  a  time  of  general 
peace,  to  reside  where  they  will  be  free  from  such  heavy  taxa- 
tion.— Budget,.  May  15,  1840. 

When  a  financial  difficulty  has  to  be  encountered,  the  first  step 
to  improvement  is  to  look  the  difficulty  boldly  in  the  face.  It  is 
true  of  individuals — it  is  true  of  nations.  There  can  be  no  hope 
of  improvement — there  can  be  none  of  an  eventual  recovery — if 
you  consent  to  conceal  from  yourselves  the  real  difficulties  by 
which  you  are  surrounded. — Financial  Statement,  March  11, 
1842. 
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ENGLAND    INTERESTED    IN    FOREIGN   PROSPERITY. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  not  for  Great  Britain  to  rejoice  in  the  deteri- 
oration of  other  states.     On  the  coatrary,  instead  of  viewing  the 
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growing  prosperity  of  neighbouring  kingdoms  with  jealousy  or 
alarm,  she  has  opened  her  eyes  to  a  more  liberal  and  just  doc- 
trine:— she  finds  that  her  interests  are  not  incompatible  with 
theirs,  and  that  their  increasing  consumption  gives  to  her  an  in- 
creasing demand. — Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  4,  1823. 

PROHIBITION    CHECKING    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  hon.  member*  has  said,  that  in  the  silk  manufacture  Great 
Britain  is  inferior  to  France  in  point  of  taste  and  machinery. 
Now,  does  not  this  fact  lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  on  account  of 
our  prohibitions,  the  same  improvements  have  not  been  made  in 
this  manufacture  that  have  been  made  in  all  others  ?  Let  those 
prohibitions  be  removed,  and  our  taste  and  our  machinery  will 
speedily  improve. — Debate  on  a  Petition  against  the  Removal 
of  the  Prohibitions  against  Foreign  Silks,  March  5,  1824. 

FREE    TRADE    PRINCIPLES    ABSTRACTEDLY    CONSIDERED. 

The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Villiers)  says,  that  his  principles  and 
the  principles  of  his  friends  who  concur  with  him,  are,  that, 
without  reference  to  any  other  consideration  whatever,  our  true 
policy  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  Now,  if  these  are  the 
principles  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  to  be  uniformly  and  in- 
variably applied,  without  reference  to  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  time  at  which,  they  are  to  be  applied,  I  can  only 
say,  that  in  those  principles,  or  rather  in  the  application  of  those 
principles,  I  do  not  concur.  I  do  not  contest  them  with  refer- 
ence to  countries  in  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  such  a 
case,  there  are  no  pre-formed  relations  of  society ;  but  as  my  noble 
friend  (Lord  Stanley)  justly  said,  in  a  country  of  such  com- 
plicated relations,  of  such  extensive  empire,  in  a  country  where 
there  exists  moral  and  social  obligations  wholly  independent  of  mere 
commercial  considerations, — I  [say,  invariably  and  uniformly  to 
apply  the  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  to  involve  this  country  in  extreme  embarrassment. 
.  .  .  I  will  not  commit  myself  to  your  mere  abstract  prin- 
ciples without  knowing  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the 
time  at  which,  you  propose  to  apply  them. — Sugar  Duties,  May 
18,  1841. 

ADOPTION    OF    MR.    HUSKISSON?S    PRINCIPLES. 

If,  by  the  principles  of  free  trade,  you  simply  mean  the  pro- 
gressive and  well-considered  relaxation  of  restrictions  upon  com- 

*  Mr.  Baring,  who  presented  the  petition,  a  very  important  one,  from  the 
silk  manufacturers,  praying,  on  various  grounds,  that  the  introduction  of 
foreign  silks  might  continue  to  be  prohibited.  Mr.  Baring  supported  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  on 
the  ground  that  no  just  reason  for  exclusive  favour  to  this  branch  of  trade 
could  be  made  out.  Government  at  the  time  had  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
hibition under  consideration :  indeed,  a  few  nights  after,  Mr.  Huskisson 
brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House  in  an  official  form. 
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merce,  I  may  venture  to  refer  to  the  past.  I  can  say  with  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord,  that  there 
was  no  man  in  this  House  from  whom  Mr.  Huskisson  derived  a 
more  cordial  and  invariable  support  than  he  derived  from  me.  I 
know  not  whether  the  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  unpopular 
now,  or  no ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  did  at  that 
time  cordially  support  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
that  the  result  of  those  measures  has  confirmed  me  in  the  wisdom 
of  that  course.  The  noble  lord,  however,  seemed  to  consider  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  met  with  a  cold  and  hesitating  support  from  his 
colleagues,  and  from  the  party  who  generally  acted  in  concurrence 
with  them ;  but  this  I  know,  and  I  may  appeal  to  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  Palmerston)  to  confirm  my  statement,  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
assigned  as  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for  joining  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  1828,  that  he  would  have  in  me  a  colleague  from  whom 
he  had  previously  received  constant  and  cordial  support  in  his 
commercial  measures. — Ibid. 

WHIG   OPPOSITION    TO   FREE    TRADE  PRINCIPLES. 

And  now,  forsooth,  we  are  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Huskisson  met 
with  nothing  but  obstruction  from  his  own  party,  and  that  he  was 
wafted  over  all  his  difficulties  on  the  flowing  wave  of  Whig  en- 
thusiasm. The  noble  lord  seems  to  claim  an  exclusive  inherit- 
ance of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Huskisson — nay,  he  makes  the 
awful  announcement,  that  if  he  and  his  colleagues  are  driven  out 
of  office,  they  will  pack  up  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  carry 
them  off  with  them.  "  Don't  rob  us  of  our  property,"  says  the 
noble  lord ;  but  at  last  the  generosity  of  his  nature  prevails,  and 
he  promises  that  if  he  is  properly  applied  to  by  his  successors,  he 
will  not  withhold  a  contribution  from  the  stock  of  liberal  policy. 
Why,  what  right  has  the  noble  lord  to  claim  this  exclusive  do- 
minion over  the  principles  of  Mr.  Huskisson  ?  When  did  we 
hear  a  word  of  them  until  the  pressure  of  the  present  moment  ? 
Was  there  ever  any  public  man  who  pronounced  so  positive  a 
condemnation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  as  the  present  prime 
minister  of  this  country  ?  And  did  one  of  you  dissent  from  that 
declaration  ?  When  Lord  Melbourne  said  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solute insanity  to  deprive  the  agriculture  of  this  country  of  pro- 
tection— and  when  he  held  language  from  which  it  must  be  rea- 
sonably inferred,  that  he  thought  it  impossible  in  the  complicated 
relations  of  society  in  this  country  to  apply  the  pure  principles  of 
free  trade  to  the  trade  in  corn,  or  almost  anything  else  ; — when  he 
gave  that  plain  indication  of  his  sentiments,  as  the  head  of  the 
government, — did  one  man  of  you  rise  in  this  House  to  express  his 
opinion  as  to  those  sentiments  ?  Was  the  budget  of  last  year 
brought  forward  on  the  principles  which  are  now  advocated? 
Was  the  five  per  cent,  additional  on  customs  and  excise  a  specimen 
of  your  comprehensive  financial  views  ?  When  the  President  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  said,  there  could 
be  no  great  harm  in  putting  five  per  cent,  additional  on  tobacco, 
since  the  present  amount  of  duty  was  1,200  per  cent,  on  the 
prime  cost  of  the  article — had  he  then  become  a  convert  to  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Huskisson  ?  Let  us  do  justice  to  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  and  not  confound  his  measures  and  proceedings  with  yours. 
Mr.  Huskisson  applied  his  principles  soberly  and  cautiously,  and 
with  the  power,  and  means,  and  intention  of  effectually  carrying 
them  out.  He  prepared  the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  those 
principles;  he  anticipated  opposition  to  them,  and  prevented 
the  success  of  that  opposition  by  the  cautious  and  deliberate 
manner  in  which  he  approached  them. — Ibid. 

FREE    TRADE    PRINCIPLES    ADVOCATED. 

If  I  do  profess  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  I  cannot  be  charged  with  a  new  or  hasty  adoption 
of  them.  When  I  was  Secretary  of  State,  in  1825,  I  was  en- 
trusted with  the  preparation  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  and 
I  recommended  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  commerce  in  a 
manner,  as  it  appears  to  me,  more  calculated  to  promote  that 
removal,  and  to  make  it  acceptable  and  satisfactory,  than  the 
mode  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  opposite,  of 
trying  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  a  mere  scheme  of  commer- 
cial policy.  In  1825,  this  was  the  language  of  the  Speech  which 
1  recommended  to  his  Majesty  ; — 

"  His  Majesty  commands  us  not  to  conclude  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  continued  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  the 
solid  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity  ;  and  without  informing  you  that 
evident  advantages  have  been  derived  from  the  relief  which  you  have  recently 
given  to  commerce  by  the  removal  of  inconvenient  restrictions. 

"  His  Majesty  recommends  you  to  persevere  (as  circumstances  may 
allow)  in  the  removal  of  similar  restrictions.  And  his  Majesty  directs  us  to 
assure  you,  that  you  may  rely  upon  ^iis  Majesty's  cordial  co-operation  in  fos- 
tering and  extending  that  commerce,  which  whilst  it  is,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  a  main  source  of  strength  and  power  to  this  country,  contributes 
in  no  less  degree  to  the  happiness  and  civilization  of  mankind." 

These  were  the  sentiments  to  which,  in  1825,  I  was  a  party. — 
Debate  on  the  Address,  August  27,  1841. 

CORN-LAW  AND  SUGAR  DUTIES  EXCEPTED  FROM  THE  GENERAL  RULE. 

I  believe  that  on  the  general  principle  of  free  trade  there  is  now 
no  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule 
that  we  should  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest. — (Cheers.)  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  cheer.  I  do  not 
now  wish  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  Corn-laws  or  the  Sugar 
duties,  which  I  contend,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
pule.  I  have  stated  the  grounds,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  why 
I  consider  these  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  arid  I  will  not  go 
into  the  discussion  now.— Customs  Acts  Bill,  May:  10,  1842. 
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BUYING    IN  THE    CHEAPEST    MARKETS. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  this  country  to  buy  cheap,  whether 
other  countries  will  buy  of  us  or  no.  We  have  a  right  to  ex- 
haust all  means  to  induce  other  countries  to  do  justice,  but  if 
they  persevere  in  refusing1,  the  penalty  is  on  us  if  we  do  not  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market. — Ibid. 

It  is  the  principle  of  philosophers  that  we  should  buy  at  the 
cheapest  markets;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
philosophers,  and  if  we  reduced  duties  without  obtaining  an  equi- 
valent, we  should  only  remove  a  pressure  from  foreign  govern- 
ments of  which  they  would  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves. —  Cus~ 
toms  Acts— Committee,  June  13,  1842. 

EMPLOYMENT   NOT   PROPORTIONED    TO    COMMERCIAL   PROSPERITY. 

Extend  your  commerce  as  you  may,  depend  on  it  that  it  is  not 
a  necessary  principle  that  the  means  of  employment  for  manual 
labour  will  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  your  commerce. 
Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  your  commercial  prosperity, 
whatever  may  be  the  demand  for  your  manufactures,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel,  that  coincident  with  that  general  prosperity  there 
may  exist  in  particular  districts  the  severest  partial  distress. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  a^ periods  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  prosperity.  The  necessary  consequence, 
of  the  sudden  employment  of  machinery,  diminishing  the  demand 
for  manual  labour,  must  be  to  expose,  in  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  those  who  depend  for  support  on  manual  labour  to 
great  privation  and  suffering.  You  find  hundreds  of  persons  oc- 
cupied in  a  great  manufacturing  establishment.  Their  reliance 
for  subsistence  has  been  placed  on  their  labour  in  that  establish- 
ment ;  but  by  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  some  improvement  in 
machinery  is  suddenly  devised,  and  copied  by  others,  which  has 
the  effect  of  depriving  those  who  have  relied  on  manual  labour 
for  subsistence  of  employment.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
handloom  weavers,  and  with  many  parties  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures. It  is  the  hard  condition,  inseparable  from  a  manufacturing 
country,  that  there  must  be  such  revulsions  in  the  demand  for 
manual  labour,  and  it  is  not  an  impeachment,  therefore,  of  any 
commercial  system,  that  great  privations  and  sufferings  exist. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  deprecating  the  exercise  of  skill 
and  the  improvement  of  mechanical  power.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  check  them.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that 
in  the  aggregate  this  country  has  derived  a  great  source  of  strength 
from  such  improvements  in  manufactures.  The  attempt  to  ob- 
struct them  would  have  the  necessary  effect  of  encouraging  com- 
petitors and  rivals,  already  too  formidable.  In  referring  to  in- 
stances of  distress,  inseparably  connected,  as  it  appears  to-  me,, 
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with  such  development  of  skill  and  improvement  in  machinery,  I 
do  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  that  skill  or  depre- 
cating that  improvement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the 
too  sanguine  hope  that  any  extent  of  legislative  interference  can 
exempt  you  from  the  occasional  recurrence  of  distress.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  manufacturing  excitement — to  the  stimuli  to  which 
i  have  referred — to  the  stimuli  of  speculation — of  facilities  for 
undertakings — of  facilities  for  undertakings  created  by  undue 
advances  and  credit — in  that  proportion  must  you  expect  that  in 
certain  districts  those  privations  to  which  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment has  been  called  will  occur. — Corn  Laws,  Ministerial  Plan, 
Feb.  9,  1842. 

VERY   LARGE   WAGES   INJURIOUS  TO   THE   LABOURING   CLASSES. 

I  am  satisfied  that  very  large  wages,  so  far  from  being  benefi- 
cial to  the  labouring  classes,  are  really  injurious  to  them.  When 
they  earned,  as  at  some  periods  they  did,  85.  and  9s.  a  day,  the 
consequence  was  that  they  never  worked  more  than  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  other  days  were  spent  in  idleness  and 
dissipation.  Thus,  when  the  evil  day  came  they  had  laid  by 
nothing,  and  they  were  so  much  the  worse  for  the  unreasonably 
high  wages  they  had  before  earned.  This  observation  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  class  ofjabourers  who  are  employed  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  country. — Currency  Debate,  Feb.  13, 
1826. 
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WAR   DEPRECATED. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  cordial  hope  that  this  country,  through 
the  forbearance,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  its  constitutional  counsel- 
lors, will  continue  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  and  harmony,  which, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  has  happily  experienced.  I  trust  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  advance  general  instruction  and  civilization, 
and  increased  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations,  until 
the  character  of  merely  military  conquerors  is  reduced  to  its 
proper  dimensions,  and  until  society  is  impressed  with  just  notions 
of  moral  obligations  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  misconstrued,  as  a  minister,  in  using  this  language.  It 
proceeds  from  no  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  war,  if  the  cause 
be  just  and  necessary — from  no  diffidence  in  the  resources  of  the 
country — from  no  fear  of  the  ability  of  bringing  such  a  contest  to 
a  successful  issue ;  but  no  man,  interested  in  the  general  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  mankind,  can  be  accounted  as  acting  an 
unworthy  part  in  wishing  for  the  continuance  of  peace. — Sir  J. 
Mackintosh's  Motion  on  our  relations  with  Portugal,  June  1, 
1829. 
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PEACE  NOT  TO  BE  PRESERVED  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  HONOUR. 

With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  though  it  is  a  popu- 
lar topic,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  present  ministers  state  it,  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  policy,  that  they  are  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  maintain  peace.  Of  course,  every  government  must 
wish  to  preserve  peace.  The  late  government  always  stated  that 
to  be  its  wish,  and  there  is  no  government  but  does  so  ;  it  declared 
that  it  would  leave  no  effort  untried,  consistent  with  the  honour 
of  the  country,  to  preserve  peace.  No  man  feels  more  than  I  do 
the  immorality  of  war  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  re- 
kindling of  its  flames— no  man  is  more  deeply  convinced  than  I 
am  that  this  country  is  interested  in  making  peace— but  peace  is 
not  always  the  only  question,  it  is  not  always  to  be  maintained 
or  preserved  at  the  wish  of  the  government ;  and  I  doubt  the 
policy  of  too  strong  and  determined  a  declaration  that,  at  any 
hazard,  the  ministers  of  this  country  will  preserve  peace.  I  con- 
cur with  them  in  thinking  that  every  effort,  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  the  country,  should  be  made  for  the  preservation  of 
peace ;  but  let  not  the  expression  of  their  determination  to  pre- 
serve it,  at  all  events,  be  too  strong ; — for  the  interests  of  this 
country,  or  circumstances,  which  at  this  moment  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee,  may  compel  them  to  change  their  determination,  and 
those  circumstances  may  possibly  be  created  by  too  strong  a 
manifestation  of  their  wish  to  preserve  peace.  I  call  on  them  to 
show,  as  the  late  government  did,  that  in  the  event  of  there  being 
a  necessity  for  resorting  to  arms,  they  will  at  once  take  up  arms. 
I  call  on  them  not  only  to  show  this,ebut  their  conviction  also, 
that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  necessity,  they  can  repose  with  con- 
fidence on  the  belief  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  country  will 
rally  round  the  government,  and  carry  on  with  courage,  with 
vigour  and  effect,  that  contest  which  their  judgement  has  declared 
inevitable. — Discussion  on  the  Legal  Appointments  in  Ireland, 
Dec.  20,  1830. 

EVILS   OF   WAR. 

I  conceive  that  there  would  be  nothing  more  mischievous  than 
the  renewal  of  war.  What  the  consequence  might  be,  no  one 
can  foresee.  What  is  the  amount  of  time  and  capital  wasted 
in  preparations  for  war,  we  all  are  witnesses;  and  I  can  only  say, 
that  if  the  capital  and  the  skill  wasted  on  these  preparations  were 
sunk  in  the  sea,  though  that  would  be  useless,  it  would  not  be  so 
deeply  injurious  as  so  to  employ  them.  The  subject  of  war,  in- 
deed, cannot  be  thought  upon  without  calling  to  our  recollection 
those  events  which  paralysed  Europe  from  the  year  1793  to 
1815;  and  without  re-inspiring  all  those  bad  passions  which 
should  be  extinguished.  Additional  taxation  both  upon  France 
and  England  must  take  place ;  the  effect  would  be  the  with- 
drawal of  so  much  capital  as  is  expended  from  both  those  countries 
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— a  loss  which  would  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences.— Debate  on  the  Address,  January  26,  1841. 

COSTS   OF   WAR. 

You  cannot  conduct  war  as  Buonaparte  did.  No  power  in 
Europe  can  do  it.  You  cannot  make  the  country  you  conquer 
bear  the  price  of  the  conquest.  The  thing  is  impossible.  With 
states,  as  with  individuals,  that  most  unpleasant  day — the  day  of 
reckoning — comes  round;  and  when,  in  their  sober  moments, 
men  calculate  the  relative  advantages  of  immense  armaments, 
and  the  illusions  of  military  glory,  with  the  cost  of  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  such  exploits,  they  come  to  take  a  calmer  and  more  dis- 
creet view  of  the  comparative  advantages  than  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  the  moment  of  excitement. — Debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, August  27,  1841. 

THE  TRUE  INTEREST  OF  EUHOPE. 

The  interest  of  Europe  is  not  that  any  one  country  should 
exercise  a  peculiar  influence,  but  the  true  interest  of  Europe  is  to 
come  to  some  common  accord,  so  as  to  enable  every  country  to 
reduce  those  military  establishments  which  belong  to  a  state  of 
war  rather  than  of  peace.  I  do  wish  that  the  councils  of  every 
country  (or  that  the  public  voice  and  mind,  if  the  councils  did 
not)  would  willingly  propagate  such  a  doctrine.  There  is  a 
great  revolution  in  public  affairs  of  late.  The  peace  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  intercourse  of  commerce,  new  connections,  new 
interests  which  have  sprung  up  therefrom,  have  effected  a  great 
change  in  public  affairs.  Take  France,  for  example.  .  .  If 
France  were  in  any  danger  of  an  unjust  aggression,  the  security 
of  France  would  not  be  found  in  the  number  of  her  regiments, 
but  in  the  mind  and  public  spirit  with  which  she  would  rise  as 
one  man  to  revoke  and  dispel  the  danger.  It  is  the  same  with 
that  magnificent  country  which  has  abolished  the  name  and  dis- 
tinctions of  separate  states : — Germany,  at  this  moment,  from 
Hamburg  to  the  Tyrol,  and  from  Berlin  to  the  southern  con- 
fines, burns  with  a  spirit  which  would  intimidate  and  overbear 
any  invader.  These  are  the  securities  against  aggression,  and  the 
securities  for  peace. 

"  Not  high-raised  towers  nor  moated  gates, 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires 
And  turrets  crowned  ;  not  bays  nor  broad  armed  ports, 

Where ,  laughing  at  the  storm, 
Rich  navies  ride ;  not  gay  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-bowed  baseness 
Wafts  perfume  to  pride.     No  ;  but  man, 

High-minded  man,  with  powers 
As  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  dell, 
As  these  excel  cold  rocks  or  brambles  rude." 
—Ibid. 
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VULGAR  DEFERENCE  TO  RANK. 

In  one  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  Registers — the  volume  for  1819 
—I  find  a  letter  addressed  "  To  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and  Cot- 
ton-weaver." "  Cotton-weaver  !" — There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  scurrility  more  disgraceful — nothing  which  is  so 
offensive  in  the  arguments  and  instruments  of  party — as  that 
scurrility  which  seeks  to  depreciate  a  man  because  he  has  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  by  his  own  talents  and  exertions.  The 
hon.  member  addressed  his  letter  to  *•  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and 
Cotton-weaver."  When  the  hon.  gentleman  wanted  to  get  into 
parliament,  he  did  not  disdain  the  assistance  of  a  cotton- weaver.* 
There  are  no  men  who  are  more  distinguished  for  a  vulgar  defer- 
ence to  mere  rank,  than,  those  who  assail  it  with  scurrility  and 
affect  to  be  superior  to  all  its  prejudices — to  be  the  chosen  cham- 
pions of  liberty  and  equality.  It  is  to  them  the  most  grievous 
offence  that  any  man  should  emerge  from  that  class  amongst  which 
they  are  destined  to  remain.  They  taunt  him  with  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  as  if  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the 
Courtenays  and  Montmorencies  :  but  no ;  if  they  were,  they 
would  be  too  generous  to  despise  those  who  had  opened  for 
themselves  the  avenues  to  fame  and  eminence.  The  illustrious 
blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  really  noble  makes  them  too 
generous  to  begrudge  others  the  reward  of  their  exertions,  and 
the  public  honours  which  industry  and  integrity  command.  To 
make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  any  man  that  he  is  of  vulgar  ori- 
gin, denotes  nothing  but  inherent  vulgarity  of  mind.  And  in, 
this  age,  and  with  the  principles  of  government  now  prevalent,  to 
taunt  a  man  that  he  has  raised  himself  to  a  station  of  eminence 
by  his  own  exertions  and  his  own  talents,  reflects  discredit  on  the 
author,  and  not  on  the  object  of  the  calumny.  So  far  from  the 
taunt  causing  me  shame,  1  feel  only  proud.  I  profess  the  greatest 
respect  for  those  who  can  boast  hereditary  honours,  but  I  profess 
equal  respect  for  those  new  families  which  have  been  raised  to 
distinction  by  the  virtues  and  talents  of  their  founders. — Reply  to 
Mr.  Cobbett's  Charges,  May  16,  1833. 

What  is  the  charge  against  myself?  It  is  that  the  King  had 
sent  to  Rome  for  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner,  in  order  to  make 
him  prime  minister  of  England. — (Cheers.)  Did  I  feel  that  a 
reflection  ?  Did  it  make  me  discontented  with  the  state  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  ?  No  ;  but  does  it  not  make 
me,  and  ought  it  not  to  make  you,  gentlemen,  anxious  to  pre- 

*  Mr.  Cobbett  obtained  his  election  for  Oldham  through  the  assistance  of 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  John  Fielden,  one  of  the  present  representatives  of 
that  borough. 
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serve  that  happy  order  of  things  under  which  the  same  opportu- 
nities of  distinction  may  be  insured  to  other  sons  of  other  cotton- 
spinners,  provided  they  can  establish  a  legitimate  claim  on  the 
confidence  of  their  king  and  country. — (Loud  cheers.) — Speech 
at  the  Merchant  Tailors  Hall  Dinner,  May  11,  1835. 

THE  PREMIER'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  SCOTLAND. 

I  said  that  I  was  unconnected  with  Scotland  by  birth ;  I  hope 
I  did  not  say  that  I  was  a  stranger.  No,  I  am  not  a  stranger.  If 
the  long  exercise  of  power  in  Scotland — if  the  administration  of 
justice — if  intercourse  with  her  civil  and  religious  institutions — 
above  all,  if  love  for  her  name  and  admiration  for  her  character, 
and  a  cordial  interest  in  her  welfare,  entitle  a  man  to  repudiate 
the  name  of  stranger — then  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  Scotland. — 
(Great  cheering.)  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  Glasgow.  No,  gentle- 
men, the  moment  that  my  education  was  completed  at  Oxford,  I 
burned  with  anxiety  to  see  Scotland.  I  came  to  this  city  ;  and 
I  confess  to  you,  that,  although  the  interval  is  but  short  in  the 
history  of  a  nation,  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  in 
that  interval  such  a  progress  could  have  been  made  in  the  popu- 
lation, in  the  wealth,  in  the  prosperity  of  this  magnificent  city,— 
of  this  city  that  is  pouring  into  the  coffers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, from  one  branch  of  revenue  alone,  a  greater  treasure  than 
many  Continental  nations  possess  for  their  whole  expenditure.  J 
came  here — I  wished  to  see  something  more  of  Scotland  than  I 
could  have  seen  by  hasty  glimpses  from  the  windows  of  a  luxu- 
rious postchaise.  I  wanted  to  see  other  habitudes  and  manners 
of  life,  besides  those  which  the  magnificent  castles  and  hospitable 
mansions  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  might  present; — yes,  in 
Glasgow  I  hired  an  humble  but  faithful  steed,  and  I  traversed, 
partly  on  horseback  and  partly  on  foot,  the  best  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Inverness.  Gentlemen, 
bear  with  me — excuse  me  if  I  indulge  in  the  honest  exultation — 
excuse  me  if  I  say  in  this  society  of  Scotchmen,  that  I  have  seen 
more  of  your  native  country  than  some  of  those  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing. I  have  read  the  map  of  Scotland  on  the  great  scale  of 
nature,  from  the  summits  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Ben  Lomond — I  have 
visited  the  "  illustrious  island  from  which  savage  clans  and  roving 
barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of 
religion."  Yes,  amid  the  ruins  of  lona  "  I  have  learned  to  ab- 
jure that  frigid  philosophy  which  would  conduct  us  indifferent  and 
unmoved  over  any  ground  that  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  by 
bravery,  or  by  virtue."  I  have  stood  on  the  shores  of  Staffa  ;  I 
have  seen  the  *'  temple  not  made  with  hands."  I  have  seen  the 
majestic  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  pulsations  of  the  great  Atlantic, 
beating  in  its  inmost  sanctuary,  and  swelling  a  note  of  praise 
nobler  far  than  any  that  ever  pealed  from  human  organs.  I  have 
lived  on  the  banks  of  Spey ;  and  I  have  spent  two  autumns  by 
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it's  side :  I  want  no  guide  to  the  mountains  and  the  Glens  of 
Badenoch  ;  I  know  the  paths  from  Dalwhinnie  to  Coryarrick,  and 
from  Loch  Laggan  side  to  Cairngoram.  Many  a  day  have 
I  climbed  the  mountain  side  with  no  other  companion  than  a  High- 
land shepherd  :  many  an  hour  have  I  passed  in  converse  with 
him,  listening  to  his  simple  annals,  and  his  artless  views  of  hu- 
man life  :  such  was  the  intercourse  which  taught  me  to  admire 
the  proud  and  independent  spirit,  chastened  and  softened  by  a 
natural  courtesy.  I  have  seen  him,  with  intelligence  apparently 
above  his  condition,  but  with  intelligence  that  taught  him 
patience  under  his  privations,  confidence  in  his  own  exertions, 
submission  to  the  law,  loyalty  to  his  king,  and  reverence  for  his 
God  ;  and  seeing  this,  my  earnest  prayer  has  been,  that  to  his 
children  and  his  children's  children  might  be  long  preserved  that 
system  of  education  which  taught  the  first  lesson  of  infancy  in 
the  book  of  life,  and  founded  moral  obligations  on  the  revealed  will 
of  God. — Speech  at  the  Glasgow  Banquet,  Jan.  13,  1837. 

TINKERING    THE    MACHINE    OF   THE    STATE. 

You  hate  corruption — you  have  no  sympathy  with  abuse — you 
wish,  too,  the  machine  of  government  shall  not  stand  still :  no 
doubt  of  it ;  I  cordially  join  you  in  it.  I  wish  to  see  that  great 
machine  in  the  discharge  of  its  proper  functions,  beating  with  a 
healthful  and  regular  motion — animating  industry,  encouraging 
production,  rewarding  toil,  correcting  what  is  irregular,  purifying 
what  is  stagnant  or  corrupt :  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  the 
social,  as  in  the  material  machine,  with  which  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted, the  movements  cannot  be  regular  unless  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  are  stable  and  secure,  and  the  main-springs 
and  organs  of  action  are  free  from  perpetual  disturbance.  Let  me 
tell  you,  if  there  is  to  be  a  constant  intermeddling  with  the  vital 
functions  of  either  machine,  whether  the  social  or  the  material — 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam-engine,  men  who .  know  nothing 
of  its  construction  will  meddle  with  what  they  do  not  understand 
— if  one  objects  to  the  horizontal  movement  of  this  wheel,  and 
another  to  the  perpendicular  movement  of  that — if  this  man  is  to 
bore  holes  in  the  cylinder,  and  that  man  is  to  tinker  the  boiler — 
they  may  find  fault  with  the  engine,  they  may  clamour  for  more 
movement — but, (The  loud  and  universal  cheers  which  fol- 
lowed this  allusion  prevented  the  sentence  from  being  finished.)— 
Ibid. 

"REGISTER!     REGISTER!     REGISTER!" 

It  may  be  disagreeable,  and,  indeed,  inconvenient,  to  attend  to 
the  registration  of  voters  which  annually  takes  place  throughout 
the  country.  All  this  may  be  revolting ;  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  better  you  should  take  that  trouble,  than  that  you 
should  allow  the  constitution  to  become  the  victim  of  false  friends, 
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or  that  you  should  be  trampled  under  the  hoof  of  a  ruthless  de- 
mocracy. The  advice  which  has  been  given  by  some  persons 
was,  "  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate!"  The  advice  which  I  give  you 
is  this — '*  Register,  register,  register  !"  Be  always  prepared  for 
an  election,  and  by  those  means  you  will  have  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  protecting  your  own  property  and  your  own  liberty, 
and  you  will  have  also  the  gratifying  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  have  not  allowed  the  rights  and  privileges  which  ought 
to  descend  to  your  posterity  to  be  injured  ;  that  you  will  not  have 
to  submit  to  the  merited  contempt  of  that  posterity — which  you 
would  well  deserve,  did  you  allow  the  liberty  of  your  country  to 
be  beaten  down,  and  thereby  deprive  your  children  and  your 
children's  children  of  the  advantage  of  living  under  that  consti- 
tution under  which  you  yourselves  have  enjoyed  so  much  pros- 
perity and  happiness. — Speech  at  the  Tamworth  Election  Dinner, 
August  7,  1837. 

CONSERVATIVE  VICTORIES  TO  BE  SECURED  IN  THE   REGISTRATION  COURTS. 

I  said  before,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  proved  to  be  true,  that 
the  battle  of  the  constitution  must  be  fought  in  the  registration 
courts:  I  say  now,  that  the  victory  which  has  been  achieved  must 
be  secured  in  the  registration  courts.  I  do  hope  the  Conservative 
party  of  this  country  will  continue  to  secure  for  themselves,  by  all 
fair  and  legitimate  means,  and  by  no  other  whatever,  the  posses- 
sion of  that  power  and  influence  in  the  state,  which  their  wealth, 
their  intelligence,  their  respectability,  their,  character,  fully  entitle 
them  to  exercise. — (Loud  cheers.)  I  hope  they  will  carefully 
consider  every  franchise  to  which  the  law  entitles  them,  and  secure 
to  themselves  the  exercise  of  it — that  in  municipal  elections,  in 
county  elections,  in  borough  elections,  they  will  pay  the  same  zea- 
lous attention — I  again  say,  by  fair  and  legitimate  means,  and 
none  other — to  secure  for  themselves  the  possession  of  the  fran- 
chise to  which  the  law  entitles  them. — (Cheers).  Their  good  will 
and  their  confidence  can  be  the  only  safe  foundation  for  political 
opinion ;  and  if  they  wish  to  retain  the  influence  they  now  possess, 
it  must  be  by  the  exertion  of  the  same  zeal,  and  industry,  and 
perseverance,  which  have  placed  them  in  their  present  position. — 
(Cheers.)  These  are  the  means  by  which  they  can  enable  those, 
in  whom  they  repose  confidence,  to  maintain  on  their  ancient 
foundations  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  Church  and  State. — 
(Cheers.)  And  let  them  bear  in  mind ;  that  the  more  secure  these 
foundations  are,  the  more  confidence  there  may  be  in  their  stability 
— the  more  easy  will  it  be,  without  exciting  alarm  or  apprehen- 
sion, to  apply  those  renovations  and  those  repairs,  which  the  lapse 
of  time  or  altered  circumstances  may  have  rendered  advisable  in 
our  ancient  institutions. — Speech  at  the  Tamworth  Dinner,  July 
28,  1841. 
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FORMATION   OF    THE    GREAT    CONSERVATIVE    PARTY. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill  I  foresaw — for  that 
alteration  was  accompanied  by  a  useless  and  eager  desire  for  still 
further  change — I  then,  I  say,  foresaw  the  good  that  might  result 
from  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  Conservative  party  in  the 
state,  attached  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  country— not 
opposed  to  any  rational  change  in  it  which  the  lapse  of  years  or 
the  altered  circumstances  of  society  might  require,  but  deter- 
mined to  maintain  on  their  ancient  footing  and  foundation  our 
great  institutions  in  Church  and  in  State. 

In  order  to  form  that  party,  however,  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  widen  the  foundation  on  which  it  should  stand — 
to  call  into  our  connection  men  from  whom  we  had  been  separated 
in  consequence  of  differences  which  no  longer  existed.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  great  object  of  my  public  life  was  not  to  gain  for  myself 
a  position  of  political,  that  is  to  say,  of  official,  power,  but  to  build 
up  that  great  party  which  has  been  gradually  acquiring  strength 
in  this  country — which  has  been  gradually  widening  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  stands ;  that  great  party  which  has  drawn  from 
time  to  time  its  support  from  its  opponents ;  that  party  which,  at 
first  not  exceeding  one  hundred  in  number,  now  presents  a  firm 
united  body  which  ranks  a  compact  phalanx  of  three  hundred 
members  of  parliament — a  body,  too,  be  it  remembered,  not  even 
so  strong  in  point  of  numbers  as  it  is  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
the  country. — Speech  on  the  Tamworth  Hustings,  June  28, 1841. 

THE    STATE    DOCTOR. 

I  am  constantly  asked  what  it  is  I  mean  to  propose,  supposing 
I  am  called  to  the  administration  of  affairs.  Gentlemen,  I  will 
answer  that  question  when  I  am  placed  in  that  position.  My 
advice  for  the  present  is — dismiss  those  who  are  now  in  office. 
They  have  not  the  confidence — they  had  not  the  confidence  of  par- 
liament, and  they  have  not  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Change 
your  physician,  the  patient  has  not  confidence  in  him.  They 
found  her  in  health,  they  leave  her  in  sickness.  But  it  is  said, 
What  do  you  prescribe?  Gentlemen,  I  will  wait  till  I  am  re- 
gularly called  in.  I  see  around  me  some  of  my  attached  friends 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  I  appeal  to  them  whether  they 
do  not  cordially  concur  with  me,  that  it  is  not  fit  that  one  man 
should  offer  the  prescription,  and  another  take  the  fee.  No, 
gentlemen  ;  he  would  be  acting  the  part  of  an  irregular  prac- 
titioner, a  quack  doctor,  who  should  profess  that  he  had  some 
infallible  nostrum,  which,  without  being  consulted  by  the  patient, 
or  being  allowed  to  feel  his  pulse,  was  a  perfect  remedy  for  what- 
ever disease  he  might  labour  under.  I,  therefore,  must  continue 
steadily  to  refuse  to  offer  my  advice  until  I  have  access  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  all  those  advantages  of  consultation,  without  which  no 
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advice  can  be  given.  I  really  believe  I  do  more  than  any  political 
physician  ever  did  before,  when*!  refer  to  the  prescriptions  1  offered 
in  1835  and  1840,  and  say,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  treat- 
ment.— Speech  a t  the  Tamworth  Dinner,  July  28,  1841. 

THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 

For  the  enlightened  views,  the  pure  philanthropy,  and  the 
liberal  feelings  of  medical  men  generally,  I  feel  so  much  respect,, 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  blessing  to  their  native 
land,  and  an  honour  to  humanity. — Mr.  Warburtons  Motion 
for  the  Appointment  of  an  Anatomy  Committee,  April  22, 
1828. 

ADMISSION   TO    PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

I  am  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  Crown  with 
reference  to  the  opening  of  Cathedrals,  as  that  remains  with  the 
deans  and  chapters ;  and  the  only  way  to  get  ready  access  to 
them  is  to  apply  to  the  persons  having-  charge  of  those  buildings 
to  increase  the  facilities  of  access.  Undoubtedly,  access  to  our 
national  monuments  can  be  afforded;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  advantage  would  result  from  it  to  the  working  classes 
of  this  country.  But  it  is  proposed  only  as  a  substitute  for  dis- 
sipation and  vice.  Now,  their  whole  time  cannot  be  absorbed 
by  such  exhibitions;  and  all  I  contend  for  is  to  show  the  public 
the  wonders  of  the  creation  and  the  works  of  art,  so  that  their 
taste  may  be  gradually  refined.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  State 
to  come  into  contact  with  great  masses  of  the  people  in  granting 
these  indulgences ;  but  if  we  can,  in  our  expenditure,  attend  to  the 
health  and  improvement  of  the  people,  it  would  tend  to  strengthen 
the  monarchy,  and  would  give  a  new  guarantee  for  the  preser- 
vation and  stability  of  the  state.  We  should  then  show  the 
people  that,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  their  inte- 
rests, their  enjoyments,  and  their  improvement  are  regarded ; 
and  when  they  hear  of  millions  being  necessarily  raised  by  tax- 
ation for  the  conduct  of  the  public  serv%e,  they  will  feel  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  its  outlay,  and  will  not  so  much  object 
to  it.  ...  With  respect  to  the  charge  made  for  admission  to  some 
of  these  public  institutions,  one  of  the  arguments  in  support  of 
it  is,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  visitors.  I  understand,  however,  that  it  is  rather 
from  the  vulgar  rich,  than  from  the  industrious  artisan,  that  any 
damage  arises  to  public  monuments ;  and  I  think  much  more 
may  be  expected  to  be  achieved  through  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  than  by  anything  peremptory  or  compulsory. — Mr. 
Hume's  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  facilitate  the 
Admission  to  Public  Institutions,  July  14, .1842. 


William  Stevens,  Printer,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 
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